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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  edition  of  Horace  is  substantially  the  same 
with  Mr.  Macleane's  Abridgment  of  his  larger  edition 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Classiea.  Only  such  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  notes  as  seemed  necessary  to  adapt 
them  to  the  use  of  students  in  the  colleges  and  scliool?* 
of  the  United  States.  The  Arguments  of  the  Odes  have 
been  introduced  from  the  larger  work ;  and  Dr,  Beckys 
Introduction  to  the  Metres  has  been  appended  to  tlic 
Notes. 

CAXBRiDGEy  August  16,  1856. 
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LIFE    OF    HORACE. 


The  materials  for  Horace's  life  are  derived  almost  entirely 
from  his  own  works.  A  few  additional  facts  are  obtained  finom 
a  short  memoir,  attributed  to  Suetonius. 

He  was  bora  on  the  dth  of  December,  a.  u.  c.  689  (b.  c.  65),  at 
or  near  Venusia  *  (Yenosa),  in  the  Apennines,  on  the  borders  of 
Lncania  and  Apulia.  His  father  was  a  freedman,t  having,  as 
his  name  proves,  been  the  slave  of  some  person  of  the  Horatia 
gens.  As  Horace  implies  that  he  himself  was  ingenuus,}  his 
father  must  have  obtained  his  freedom  before  his  birth.  He 
afterwards  followed  the  calling  of  a  ooactor,§  a  collector  of  money 
in  some  way  or  other,  it  is  not  known  in  what  He  made,  in 
this  capacity,  enough  to  purchase  an  estate,  probably  a  small  one, 
near  the  above  town,  where  the  poet  was  born.  We  hear  noth- 
ing of  his  mother,  except  that  Horace  speaks  of  both  his  parents 
with  affection.|  His  father,  probably  seeing  signs  of  talent  in 
him  as  a  child,  was  not  content  to  have  him  educated  at  a  pro- 
vincial schod,  but  took  him  (at  what  age  he  does  not  say,  but 
probably  about  twelve)  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Orbilius  Pupillus,^  who  had  a  school  of  much  note,  attended  by 
boys  of  good  family,  and  whom  Horace  remembered  all  his  life 
as  an  irritable  teacher,  given  unnecessarily  to  the  use  of  the  rod. 

«  C.  iii.  4.  9 ;  C.  ir.  9.  2 ;  S.  iL  1.  34.  t  S.  i.  6.  6.  46,  47. 

i  S.  i*6.  8.  i  S.  i.  6.  86. 

B  S.  i.  6.  96.  t  £pp.  ii.  1.  71 ;  ibid.  2.  41. 


ViU  LIFE  OF  HORACE. 

With  him  he  learnt  grammar,  the  earlier  Latin  authors,  and 
Homer.  He  attended  other  masters  (of  rhetoric,  poetry,  and 
music  perhaps),  as  Homan  boys  were  wont,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage (to  which  he  afterwards  looked  back  with  gratitude)  of  his 
father's  care  and  moral  training  during  this  part  of  his  education. 
It  was  usual  for  young  men  of  birth  and  ability  to  be  sent  to 
Athens,  to  finish  their  education  by  the  study  of  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy  under  native  teachers ;  and  Horace  went  there 
too,  at  what  age  is  not  known,  but  probably  when  he  was  about 
twenty.  Whether  his  father  was  alive  at  that  time,  or  dead,  is 
uncertain.  If  he  went  to  Athens  at  twenty,  it  was  in  b.  c.  45, 
the  year  before  Julius  Csesar  was  assassinated.  After  that 
event,  Brutus  and  Cassius  left  Rome  and  went  to  Greece.  Fore- 
seeing the  struggle  that  was  before  them,  they  got  round  them 
many  of  the  young  men  at  that  time  studying  at  Athens,  and 
Horace  was  appointed  tribune  *  in  the  army  of  Brutus,  a  high 
conmiand,  for  which  he  was  not  qualified.  He  went  with  Brutus 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  finally  shared  his  defeat  at  Philippi,  b.  c. 
42.  He  makes  humorous  allusion  to  this  defeat  in  his  Ode  to 
Pompeius  Varus  (IL  7).  After  the  battle  he  came  to  Italy,  hav- 
ing obtained  permission  to  do  so,  like  many  others  who  were 
willing  to  give  up  a  desperate  cause  and  settle  quietly  at  home. 
His  patrimony,!  however,  was  forfeited,  and  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  means  of  subsistence,  which  induced  him  to  employ  him- 
self in  writing  verses,  with  the  view,  perhaps,  of  bringing  himself 
into  notice^  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  by 
their  sale.  By  some  means  he  managed  to  get  a  place  as  scriba  § 
in  the  Quaestor's  office,  whether  by  purchase  or  interest  does  not  ap- 
pear. In  either  case,  we  must  suppose  he  contrived  soon  to  make 
friends,  though  he  could  not  do  so  by  the  course  he  pursued, 

»  S.  i.  6.  48. 

t  Epp.  ii.  2.  50. 

I  Some  persons  reject  this  notion,  supposing  Horace  to  mean,  in  the  pas- 
sage on  which  it  is  founded  (Epp.  ii.  2.  51),  that  poverty  made  him  desper- 
ate and  careless  of  consequences,  hut  that  when  he  became  comparatirely 
rich  he  lost  that  stimulus. 

^  Suet,  Vit  S.  ii.  6.  36. 


MFB   OF  HORACE*  IX 

without  also  making  manj  enemies.  His  Satires  are  fall  of  allu- 
sions to  the  enmity  his  verses  had  raised  up  for  him  on  all  hands. 
He  became  acquainted,  among  other  literary  persons,  with  Virgil 
and  Varius,  who,  about  three  years  after  his  return  (b.  c.  39), 
introduced  him  to  Maecenas,  who  was  careful  of  receiving  into  his 
circle  a  tribune  of  Brutus,  and  one  whose  writings  were  of  a  kind 
that  was  new  and  unpopular.  He  accordingly  saw  nothing  of 
Horace  for  nine  months  after  his  introduction  to  him.  He  then 
sent  for  him  (b.  c.  38),  and  from  that  time  continued  to  be  his 
patron  and  warmest  friend. 

At  his  house,  probably,  Horace  became  intimate  with  Pollio, 
and  the  many  persons  of  consideration  whose  friendship  he  ap- 
pears to  have  enjoyed.  Through  Maecenas,  also,  it  is  probable 
Horace  was  introduced  to  Augustus ;  but  when  that  happened  is 
ancertain.  In  b.  c.  37,  Msecenas  was  deputed  by  Augustus  to 
meet  M.  Antonius  at  Brundisium,  and  he  took  Horace  with  him 
on  that  journey,  of  which  a  detailed  account  is  given  in  the  fifth 
Satire  of  tlie  first  book.  Horace  appears  to  have  parted  from  the 
rest  of  the  company  at  Brundisium,  and  perhaps  returned  to 
Eome  by  Tarentum  and  Venusia.  (See  S.  i.  5,  Introduction.) 
Between  this  journey  and  b.  c.  32,  Horace  received  from  his 
friend  the  present  of  a  small  estate  in  the  valley  of  the  Digcntia 
(Licenza),  situated  about  thirty-four  miles  from  Home,  and  four- 
teen from  Tibur,  in  the  Sabine  country.  Of  this  property  he 
gives  a  description  in  his  Epistle  to  Quintius  (i.  16),  and  he 
appears  to  have  lived  there  a  part  of  every  year,  and  to  have 
been  fond  of  the  place,  which  was  very  quiet  and  retired,  being 
four  miles  from  the  nearest  town,  Varia  (Vico  Varo),  a  muni- 
cipium  perhaps,  but  not  a  place  of  any  importance.  During  this 
interval  he  continued  to  write  Satires  and  Epodes,  but  also,  it  ap- 
pears probable,  some  of  the  Odes,  which  some  years  later  he 
published,  and  others  which  he  did  not  publish.  These  composi- 
tions, no  doubt,  were  seen  by  his  friends,  and  were  pretty  well 
known  before  any  of  them  were  collected  for  publication.  The 
first  book  of  the  Satires  was  published  probably  in  b.  c.  35,  the 
!Epodes  in  b.  c.  30,  and  the  second  book  of  Satires  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  Horace  was  about  thirty-five  years  old. 


X  LIFE   OF  HORACE. 

When  Augustus  returned  from  Asia,  in  b.  c.  29,  and  closed 
the  gates  of  Janus,  being  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  republic, 
Horace  appeared  among  his  most  hearty  adherents.  He  wrote 
on  this  occasion  one  of  his  best  Odes  (i.  2),  and  employed  his  pen 
in  forwarding  those  reforms  which  it  was  the  first  object  of  Au- 
gustus to  effect.  (See  Introduction  to  C.  ii.  15.)  His  most 
striking  Odes  appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  been  written  afler 
the  establishment  of  peace.  Some  may  have  been  written  before, 
and  probably  were.  But  for  some  reason  it  would  seem  that  he 
gave  himself  more  to  lyric  poetry  after  his  thirty-fifth  year  than 
he  had  done  before.  He  had  most  likely  studied  the  Greek  poets 
while  he  was  at  Athens,  and  some  of  his  imitations  may  have  been 
written  early.  If  so,  they  were  most  probably  improved  and 
polished,  from  time  to  time,  (for  he  must  have  had  them  by  him, 
known  perhaps  only  to  a  few  friends,  for  many  years,)  till  they 
became  the  graceful  specimens  of  artificial  composition  that  they 
are.  Horace  continued  to  employ  himself  in  this  kind  of  writing 
(on  a  variety  of  subjects,  convivial,  amatory,  political,  moral,  — 
some  original,  many  no  doubt  suggested  by  Greek  poems)  till 
B.  c.  24,  when  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  the  first  three  books 
of  the  Odes  were  published.  During  this  period,  Horace  appears 
to  have  passed  his  time  at  Rome,  among  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  day,  or  at  his  house  in  the  country,  paying  occasional 
visits  to  Tibur,  Prsaneste,  and  Baise,  with  indifferent  health, 
which  required  change  of  air.  About  the  year  b.  c.  26  he  was 
nearly  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  on  his  own  estate,  which 
accident  he  has  recorded  in  one  of  his  Odes  (ii.  13),  and  occa- 
sionally refers  to ;  once  in  the  same  stanza  with  a  storm  in  which 
he  was  nearly  lost  off  Cape  Palinurus,*  on  the  western  coast  of 
Italy.  When  this  happened,  nobody  knows.  After  the  publica- 
tion of  the  three  books  of  Odes,  Horace  seems  to  have  ceased 
from  that  style  of  writing,  or  nearly  so ;  and  the  only  other  com- 
positions we  know  of  his  having  produced  in  the  next  few  years 
are  metrical  Epistles  to  different  friends,  of  which  he  published 
a  volume  probably  in  b.  c.  20  or  19.     He  seems  to  have  taken 

♦  C.  iii.  4.  28. 
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up  the  study  of  the  Greek  philosophical  writers,  and  to  have 
become  a  good  deal  interested  in  them,  and  also  to  have  been  a 
little  tired  of  the  world,  and  disgusted  with  the  jealousies  his 
reputation  created.  His  health  did  not  improve  as  he  grew 
older,  and  he  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Antonius  Musa,  the 
emperor's  new  physician.*  By  his  advice  he  gave  up,  for  a  time 
at  least,  his  fitvorite  Baias.  But  he  found  it  necessary  to  be 
a  good  deal  away  from  Rome,  especially  in  the  autjumn  and 
winter.t 

In  B.  c.  17,  Augustas  celebrated  the  Ludi  Seculares,  and 
Horace  was  required  to  write  an  Ode  for  the  occasion,  which  he 
did,  and  it  has  been  preserved.  This  circumstance,  and  the 
credit  it  brought  him,  may  have  given  his  mind  another  leaning 
to  Ode-writing,  and  have  helped  him  to  produce  the  fourth  book, 
a  few  pieces  in  which  may  have  been  written  at  any  time.  It 
is  said  that  Augustus  particularly  desired  Horace  to  publish  an- 
other book  of  Odes,  in  order  that  those  he  wrote  upon  the  victo- 
ries of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  (4  and  14)  might  appear  in  it.  The 
latter  of  these  Odes  was  not  written,  probably,  till  b.  c.  18,  when 
Augustus  returned  from  GrauL  If  so,  the  book  was  probably 
published  in  that  year,  when  Horace  was  fifly-two.  The  Odes  of 
the  fourth  book  show  no  diminution  of  power,  but  the  reverse. 
There  are  none  in  the  first  three  books  that  surpass,  or  perhaps 
equal,  the  Ode  in  honor  of  Drusus,  and  few  superior  to  that 
which  is  addressed  to  Lollius.  The  success  of  the  first  three 
books,  and  the  honor  of  being  chosen  to  compose  the  Ode  at  the 
Ludi  Seculares,  seem  to  have  given  him  encouragement.  There 
are  no  incidents  in  his  life  during  the  above  period  recorded  or 
aDoded  to  in  his  poems.  He  liv^  five  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fourth  book  of  Odes,  if  the  above  date  be  correct,  and 
during  that  time,  I  think  it  probable,  he  wrote  the  Epistles  to 
Augustus  and  Florus  which  form  the  second  book ;  and  having 
conceived  the  intention  of  writing  a  poem  on  the  art  and  progress 
of  poetry,  he  wrote  as  much  of  it  as  fq)pears  in  the  Epbtle  to  the 
Fisones  which  has  been  preserved  among  his  works.     It  seems, 

♦  Epp.  i.  15.  t  Epp.  i.  7.  1  - 13. 
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from  tlie  Epistle  to  Floras,  that  Horace  at  this  time  had  to  resist 
the  urgency  of  friends  begging  him  to  write,  one  in  this  style 
and  another  in  that,  and  that  he  had  no  desire  to  gratify  them 
and  to  sjierifice  his  own  ease  to  a  pursuit  in  which  it  is  plain  he 
never  took  any  great  delight.  He  was  likely  to  bring  to  it  less 
energy  as  liis  life  was  drawing  prematurely  to  a  close,  through 
infirmities  eilUv-r  contracted  or  aggravated  during  his  irrational 
campajgning  ivith  Brutus,  his  inaptitude  for  which  he  appears 
afterwanis  to  liave  been  perfectly  aware  of.  He  continued  to 
apfjly  himself  10  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  till  his  death, 
wliich  took  place,  according  to  Eusebius,  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, B.  c.  8,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  within  a 
few  days  of  its  completion.  Msecenas  died  the  same  year,  also 
towards  the  flose  of  it ;  a  coincidence  that  has  led  some  to  the 
notion,  tfiat  I  loroce  hastened  his  own  death  that  he  might  not 
havo  the  pain  of  surviving  his  patron.  According  to  Suetonius, 
his  rlL*alh  (whit^h  he  places  after  his  fifty-ninth  year)  was  so 
Btiddun,  tbat  he  had  not  time  to  execute  his  will,  which  is  opposed 
to  ihe  notion  of  suicide.  The  two  friends  were  buried  near  one 
anotlier  ^'  in  extremis  Esquiliis,"  in  the  farthest  part  of  the  Es- 
quilia%  that  it^,  probably,  without  the  city  walls,  on  the  ground 
dreined  and  laid  out  in  gardens  by  Msecenask  (See  S.  i.  8,  In- 
tnjduction*) 
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Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus 

O  et  praesidiom  et  dulce  deciis  meum,  1 1 

Sunt  quos  ctrirricA^ulverem  Olympicum  4  y* 

Collegisse  juvat  metaque  fervidis 

Evitata  rotis  palmaque  nobilia/^  4 

Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Doos,' 

Hunc  si  mobilium  turba  Quiritium 

Certat  tergeminis  toUere  honoribus  ; 

niam  si  proprio  condidit  horreo 

Qnidquid  de  Libycis  verritur  areis.  IQ 

Gaudentem  patrios  findere  sarculo 

Agros  Attalicis  conditionibus 

Nunquam  dimoveas,  ut  trabe  Cypria 

Myrtoum  pavidus  nauta  secet  mare. 

Luctantem  Icariis  fiactibus  Africum  is 

Mercator  meiuens  otium  et  oppidi 

Laudat  rora  sui ;  mox  reficit  rates 

Quassas  indocilis  pauperiem  pati. 

Est  qui  nee  veteris  pocula  Massici 

Nee  partem  solido  demere  de  die  SO 

Spemit,  nunc  viridi  membra  sub  arbuto 

Stratus,  nunc  ad  aquae  lene  caput  sacrae. 


CARMINUM 

Multos  castra  juvant  et  lituo  tubae 

Pennixtus  sonitus  bellaque  matribus 

Detestata.    Manet  sub  Jove  fri^do  25 

Venator  tenerae  conjugis  immemor, 

Seu  visa  est  catulis  cerva  fidelibus, 

Seu  rupit  teretes  Marsus  aper  plagas. 

Me  doctarum  hederae  praemia  frontinm 

Dis  miscent  superis ;  me  gelidum  nemus  30 

Nympharumque  leves  cum  Satyris  chori 

Secernunt  populo,  si  neque  tibias 

Euterpe  cohibet  nee  Polyhymnia 

Lesboum  refugit  tendere  baa*biton. 

Quod  si  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseris,  35 

Sublimi  feriam  sidera  verldce. 


CARMEN  II. 

Jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  4{^ 
Grandmis  msit  Pater,  et  rubente 
Dextera  sacras  jaculatus  arces 

Terruit  Urbem,"^ 
Terruit  g^njes,  grave  ne  rediret  6 

Seculum  rjrrhm  nova^monstra  questae, 
Omne  cum  Proteus  pecus  egit  altos 

Visere  montes, 
Piscium  et  summa  genus  haesit  ulmo 
Kota  quae  sedes  fuerat  columbis,  lo 

Et  superjecto  pavidae  natarunt 

Aequore  damae. 
"Vidimus  flavum  Tibenm  retortis 
littore  Etrusco  violenter  xxn^is 
Ire  dejectum  monumenta  regis  15 

Templaque  Vestae '; 
lUae  dum  se  nimium  querenti 
Jactat  ultorem,  vagus  et  sinistra 
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LabituT  ripa  Jove  noti  probante  u- 

xorius  amnis.  20 

Audiet  cives  acuisse  ferrum 
Quo  graves  Persae  melius  perirent ; 
Audiet  pugnas  vitio  parentum 

Bara  Juventus. 
Quern  vocet  divum  populus  mentis  25 

Iinperi  f^us  ?  preco  qua  fatigent 
Yirgiiies  sanctae  minus  audientem 

CiMTmina  Vestam  ? 
Cui  dabit  par^  scelus  expiandi 
Juppiter?  !Fandem"venia8  preeamur  30 

Nube  candentes  humeros  amictus, 

Au^r  Apollo ; 
Sive  tu  mavis,  Erjcina  ridens,    • 
Quam  Jocus  circum  volat  et  Cupido ; 
Sive  neglectum  genus  et  nepotes  35 

Respicis  auctor, 
Heu  nimis  longo  satiate  ludo, 
Quern  juvat  clamor  gjJeaeque  leves 
Acer  et  Mauri  peditis  cruentum  "" 

Voltus  m  lostem ;  40 

Sive  mutata  juv^em  figura 
Ales  in  terns  imitaris,  almae 
Elius  Maiae,  patiens  vocari 

Caesaris  ultor : 
Serus  in  caelum  redeas  diuque  45 

Laetus  intersis  populo  Quirini ; 
Neve  te  nostris  vitiis  iniquum 

Ocior  aura 
ToQat:    hie  magnos  potius  tnumphos, 
ilic  ames  dici  pater  atque  princepe,  60 

Neu  abdas  Medos^equitare  inultOB 

Te  duce,  Caesar. 


s 
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CARMEN  III. 


§IP  te  diva  potens  CTOri,       \ 
Sic  fratres  Helenae  lucida^sidera, 

Ventorumque  regat  pater, 
Obstrictis  aliis  praeter  lagjga : 

Navis,  quae  tibi  creditum  5 

Debes  Vir^um^fimbus  Atticis 

Reddas  incolumem*  precor, 
Et  serves  ammae  dimidium  meae. 

Dli  robur  et  aes  tnptex 
Oirca  pectus  erat  qui  fragilem  truci  lo 

Commisit  pelago  ratem 
Primus,  nee  timuit  praecipitem  AMcum 

Decertantem  Aqi^Jonibus  ^ 

Nee  tristes  Hyadas,  nee  rabiem  Noti 

,Quo  nbn  wt^j  Hadriae  15 

Major  toUere  seu  ponere  volt  freta. 

Quern  Hortis  timuit  gradum 
Qui  siccis  oculis  monstra  natantia. 

Qui  vidit  mare  turgidum  et 
Infames  scopulos  Acroceraunia  ?  20 

iSequicquam  deus  abscidit 
Pradens  Oceano  dissociabili 

Terras  si  tamen  impiae 
Non  tangenda  rates  transiliunt  vada. 

Audax  omnia  perpeii  25 

Gens  humana  ruit  per  vetitum  ne£as. 

Audax  lapeti  ^enus  ^"^ 

Ignem  fraude^msua  gentibus  intulit.      « 

Post  ignem  aetheria  domo 
Subductum  macies  et  nova  febrium  30 

T^erris  incubuit  cohors, 
Semoiique  pnus  tarda  necessitas 

Leti  compmt  gradum. 
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Expertus  vacuum  Daedalus  aera 

Pemiis  non  homini  datis ;  35 

Perrupit  Acheronta  Hercideus  labor. 

Nil  mortalibus  ardui  est  ;*^ 
Caelum  ipsum  petimus  stuliitia  neque 

Per  nostrum  patimur  scelus 
Iracuuda  Jovem  ponere  fulmina.  40 


CARMEN  IV. 


SoLYiTUB  acris  hiems  grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni, 

Trahuntque  siccas  machinae  carinas,         "^ 
Ac  neque  jam  stabulis  gaudet  pecus  aut  arator  igni ; 

Nee  prata  canis  albicant  pruinis. 
Jam  Cj^erea  choros  ducit  Venus  immmente  Luna,      5 

Junctaeque  Nymphis  Gratiae  decentes 
Altemo  terram  quatiunt  pede,  dum  graves  Cjclopum 

Volcanus  aniens  mt  officinas. 
Nunc  decet  aut  virioi  nitidum  caput  impedire  myrto 

Aut  flore  terrae  quem  ferunt  solutae.  10 

Nunc  et  in  umbrosis  F^no  decet  immolare  lucis, 

Seu  poscat  agnam  sivemalit  haedum. 
Pallida  Mors  aeg[uo  pulsat  pode  pauperum  tabemas 

Remmique  turres.     0  fegate  Sesti,"'" 
YitaeJ^imma  brevis^pem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam.  16 

Jam  te  premet  noz  fab^^que  Manes 
£t  Jomus  exilis  Plutonia :  quo  simul  means. 

Nee  regnaT^ni  sortiere  1^ 
Nee  tenermn  Cjcidan  mirabere,  quo  calet  juventus 

Nunc  omnis  et  mox  virgjjies  tepebunt.  20 


^ 


A 


CARHINTJH 

CARMEN  V. 

Quis  multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa 
Perfiisus  liquidis  urget  odoribus 
Grato,  Pyrrha,  sub  antro  ? 
Cui  flavam  religas  comam 
Simplex  munditiis  ?    Heu  quoties  fidem  5 

Muto^tosque  decs  flebit  et  aspera 
Nigris  aequora  ventis 
Emirabitur  msolens 
Qui  nunc  te  frtdtur  credulus  aurea ; 
Qui  semper  yacuam,  semper  amabilem  10 

Sperat  nescius  aurae 
Fallacis.    Miseri  quibus 
Intentata  nites !    Me  tabula  sacer 
Votivft  paries  indicat  uvida* 
St^endisse  potenti  15 

Vestimenta  maris  deo. 


CARMEN  VI. 

SoBiBERis  Yang  fortis  et  hostium 

Victor  Maeonii  canxunis  alite, 

Quam  renTcunque  ferox  navibus  aut  equis 

IGles  te  duce   gesserit/ 
Nos,  Agrippa,  neque  haec  dicere  nee  gravem       5 
PeUdae  ston^^chum  cedere  nescii 
Nee  cursus  duplicis  per  mar^TJlixei 

Nee  saevam  Pelopi&domum 
Conamur  tenues  grandia,  dum  pudor 
Imbellisque  Ijrae  Musa  potens  vetat  10 
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Laudes  egregii  Caesaris  et  tuas 

Culpa  deterere  ingeni. 
Quis  Martem  tunica  tectum  §(lam^tma 
Digne  scripeerit  aut  pulvere  Troico 
I^grum  Merionen  aut  ope  Palladis  15 

Tj^^;en  sugeris  parem  ? 
Nos  convivia,  nos  proelia  vir^um 
Sectis  in  juvenes  unguibus  acrium 
Cantamus  yacui,8ive  ^quid  urimur 

Non  praeter  solitumTeves.  ao 


CARMEN  TUv 


liAUBibuNT  alt;|;Iajd^  Rhodon  aut  MytQenen 

Aut  Epheion  biS^isve  Corinthi 
Moenia  veTBaccho  Webas  Tel  Apolline  Del£hos 

Insignes  aut  Thessala  Tempe. 
Sunt  quibus  unum  opus  est  intactae  Palladis  urbem     5 

Carmine  perpetuo  celebrare  et 
Undique  decerptam  fironii  praeponere  olivam. 

Plurimus  in  Junonis  hongrem  ,  .  ^ 

Aptum  dicit  equis  Ar^*"  aJfe^que  -Mycenas.  ' 

Me  nee  tam  patiens  Lacedaemon  <   10 

Nee  tam  Larissae  percussit  campus  opimae, 

Quam  domus  Albuneae  resonantis 
Et  praeceps  Anio  ac  Tiburni  lucus  et  uda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis. 
Albus  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  cajglo  15 

Saepe  Notus  neque  parturit  imbre's 
Perpetuo,  'ac  tu  sapiens  finire  memento 

IMstitiam  vitaeque  labores 
M^ij,  Planer,  mero,  seu  te  fulgentia  signis 

vSstra  tenent,  seu  densa  tenebit  ao 

Tiburis  umbra  tui.    Teucer  Salamina  patremque 

Cum  fugeret  tamen  uda  Lyaeo 
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Tempora  populea  fertur  viimsse  corona^ 

Sic  tristes  affatus  amicos : 
Quo  nos  cunque  feret  melior  fortuna  parente  25 

Ibimus,  o  socii  comitesque* 
Nil  desperandum  Tencro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro ; 

Certus  enim  promisit  Apollo 
Ambiguam  tellure  nova  Salamina  futuram. 

0  fortes  pejoraque  passi  36 

Mecum  saepe  yiri,  nunc  vino  pellite  curas ; 

Gras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor. 


CARMEN  VIII. 

r^  LTOiA,dic,  per  omnes      .         ^      ' 

Te  deos  oro,  Sjbarin  cur  properas  amando 

Perdere ;  cur  apricum 
Oderit  campum  patiens  pulveris  atque  solis  ? 

Cfur  nequelniUtaris  6 

Inter  ae^[uales  equitat,  Gallica  nee  lu^tis 

^^Temperat  ora  frenis  ? 
Cur  timet  flavum  Tiberim  tangere  ?  Cur  olivum 

Sanguine  yiperino 
Cautius  yitat,  neque  jam  li^dda  gestat  anuis  10 

Brachia  saepe  cQsco, 
Saepe  trans  finem  jaccdp  nobilis  expedite  ? 

Quid  latet,  ut  marinae 
Filium  dicunt  ThetiiUs  sub  lacrymosa  Trojae 

Funera  ne  vmlis  15 

Cultus  in  caedem  et  Ljcias  proriperet  catervas  7 
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CARMEN  IX. 


ViDES  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Sorapte,  nee  jam  sustineant  onus 
"SnVae  laborantes  gelugue 
Flamina  constitennt  acuto. 
Dissolye  frigos  lygift  super  foco  5 

Large  reponens,  atque  benigpius 
I^prome  qnadrimum  Sabma, 

0  thaliarche,  merum  djota.  \ 

Permitte  dins   cetera,  qui  sunul  fjM 
Stravere  venfcos  aequore  fervido    t     i  •-  10 

Deproeliantes  nee  cupressi       (  ^ 
Nee  veteres  agitantur  omi.  ^— 
Quid  At  fhturum  eras  ^^e  quaerere,  et 
Quern  Fgr§  dierum  eunque  dabit  lucre 
Appone,  nee  dulees  amores  15 

Speme  puer  neq«(e  tu  choreas, 
Donee  virenii  canities  abest 
Mgssj^.    Nunc  et  campus  et  areae 
Lenesque^^  noctem  susurri 

Composita  repetantur  hora ;  20 

Nunc  et  ktentis  proditor  intpio 
Gratus  puellae  risus  ab  angulo, 
Pignusque  dereptum  lacertia 
Aut  digito  male  pertuiaci. 


CARMEN  X. 

,/ .  ■-.-.   •-■ 

Mb&cubi  facunde  nepos  Atlantis, 
Qui  feros  cultus  hominum  recentum 
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Voce  formasti  catus  et  decorae 

More  palaestrae, 
Te  canam  magoi  Jovis  et  deorum  5 

Nuntium  curvaeque  lyrae  parentem, 
Gallidam  quidquid  placuit  jocoso 

Nj^  Condere  ftirto.  \; 

Te  boTes  oUm  msi  reddidissea 
Per  dolum  amotas  puerum  minaci  10 

Voce  dum  terret,  viduus  pharetra 

Bisit  Apollo. 
Quin  et  Atridas  duce  te  superbos 
Ilio  diyes  Prianms  relicto 
Thessalosqae  ignes  et  iniqua  Trojao  16 

Gastra  fefellit. 
Tu  pias  laetis  animas  repoms 
Sedibus  virgaque  levem  coerces 
Aorea  torbam,  snperis  deorum 

Gratos  et  imis.  SO 


V; 


CARMEN  XI. 


Tu  ne  ari^rieijb,  scire  nefi^,  quem  mihi,  quern  libi 
Ilnem  di  JeaeriQt,~Iieuconoe,   nee  Babvlonios 
Tentaris  numeros.     Ut  melius  quidquid  erit  patt, 
Sea  plures  hiemes  seu  tribuit  Juppiter  ultimam,         V 
Quae  nunc  oppositis  debilitat  pmnicibus  mare 
Tyrrhenum.  Sa^ias,  vina  liques,  efspatio  brevi 
Spemlongam'reseces.    Dumloquimur  fugerit  invida 
Aetas:     carpe  diem  quam  minimum  creaula  postero. 


\j 
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CARMEN  XII. 


QuEM  virum  aut  heroa  lyra  vel  acri 

Tibia  sumis  celebrare,  Clb^ 

Quern  deum  ?     Cujus  recmet  jooosa 

Nomen  iq^o 
Aut  in  nmbrosis  Heliconia  oris  5 

Aut  super  Pindo,  gelidove  in  Haeino 
Unde  vocalem  temere  insecutae 

Orphea^vae 
Arte  matema  rapidos  mor^tem 
Fluminum  lapsus  celeresque  Ventos,  10 

Blandum  et  auritas  fidibus  eauoris 

Ducere  quercus  ? 
Quid  prius  dicam  soCtb  parentis 
Laudibus,  qui  res  hominum  ac  deoruni) 
Qmmare  ac  terras  variisque  mundum  15 

Temperat  horis  f  *^^ 

Unde  nfl  majus  generals  ipso, 
Sfec  vi^t  quidquam  siniile  aut  secundmn : 
Proximos  illi  tamen  occuparit      *     *^ 

~  **^    Pallas  honores.  20 

Procliis  audax,  neque  te  silebo 
libgr  et  saevis  inimica  Virgo 
Beluis  nee  te,  metuende  certa 

Phoebe  sagitta. 
Dicam  et  Ald^en  puerosque  Ledae,  25 

Hunc  equis,'ulum  super a?e  pugnis 
I^fobilem  ;  quorum  simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  re^it 
Defluit  sazis  agitatus  bumgr, 
Concidjint  yenti  fugiuntque  nubes,  30 

Et  minax,  quod  sic  voluere,  pcmto 

Unda  recumbit.  ' 

Bomulum  post  hos  prius  an  qmetum 
Pompili  regnum  memorem  an  superbos 


') 
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Tarquini  fasces  dubito,  an  Catonis  35 

^^  Nobile  letum. 

R^gdum  et  S^uros  ajimaeque  magnae 
ProoEgum  Paujhmi  superanfe  toeno 
Gratas  insigni  releram  Camena 

'^'^        Fa^nciumque.  40 

Hi^  et  incomptis  G^ium  capillis 
limem  bello  tulit  et  Camillum 
Saeva  paupertas  et  avitus*  apto 

^  ^^  Cum  kre  ftindus. 
Crescit  occulto  vetut  arbor  aevo,  45 

Fama  Maroelli ;  micat  inter  omnes 
Julium  si3us  velut  inter  ignes 

'  ^~  Luna  minores. 
Geniis  humanae  pater  atque  custos 
Orte  Satomo,  tibi  cura  magni  50 

Caesaris  fatis  data :  tu  secundo 

Caesare  regnes. 
nie,  sen  Parthos  Latio  imminentes 
Egerit  justo  domitos  tritunpho 
Sive  subjectos  Orientis  orae  55 

Seras  et  tndos, 
Te  minor  latum  reget  aequus  orbem  ; 
Tu  gravi  curru  quaties  Olympum, 
Tu  paruin  castis  inimica  mittes 

Fulmina  Itrcis.        ,^  eo 


CARMEN  XIII. 

/ 

Cum  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 
Cervicem  roseam,  cerea  Telephi 

Laudas  brachia  vae  meum 
Fervens  diflScili  bile  tumet  jecur. 

Tunc  nee  mens  mihi  nee  color 
Certa  sede  manet,^  humor  et  in  p;ena8 
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Furtim  labitur,  argaens 
Quam  lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibus.         ^ 

Uror,  seu  tibi  candidos 
Turparont  humeros  immodicae  mero  lo 

Rixae  sive  puer  furens 
Lnpressit  memorem  dente  labris  notam. 

NoDj^  si  me  satis  audias, 
Sgeres  perpetuum  dulcia  barbare 
'  TSedentem  oscula,  quae  Venus  15 

Quinta  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit. 

Felices  ter  et  amplius 
Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nee  malis 

Diyolsus  quenmoniis 
Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die.  20 


CARMEN  XIV. 

0  WAVis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus !    0  quid  agis  ?    Fortiter  occupa 
Portum.    Nonne  vides  ut  * '" 

Nudum  remigio  latus 
Et  malus  celeri  saucius  Africo  5 

Antennaeque  §emant  ao  sine  funibus 
Vix  durare  carmae 
Possint  imperiosius 
Aequor  ?    Non  tibi  sunt  integra  lintea, 
Non  di,  quos  iterum  pressa  voces  male.  10 

Quamvis  Pontica  pinus, 
Silvae  filia  nobills, 
Jactes  et  genus  et  nomen  inutile ; 
Nil  pictis  timidus  navita  puppibus 

Fidit.     Tu,  nisi  ventis  15 

Debes  ludiSnum,  cave. 
Nuper  sollicitum  quae  mihi  taedium, 
Nunc  desiderium  curaque  non  levis. 
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5 


Interfusa  nitentes 

Vites  aequora  Cycladas.  ao 


CARMEN  XV. 

Pastoji  cum  traheret  per  freta  navibus 
Idaeis  Helenen  perfidus  hospitam, 
IngMito  celeres  obruit  otio 

ventos  ut  caneret  fera 
Nereus  fata :  Mala  dncis  avi  domum  5 

Quam  multo  repetet  Graecia  milite, 
Conjurata  tuas  rumpere  nuptias 

Et  regnum  Fnami  vetus. 
Hen  heu  quantus  equis,  quantos  adest  viris 
Sudor !  quanta  moves  funera  Dardanae  lo 

Genti  !    Jam  galeam  Pallas  et  ae^da 

Currusque  et  rabiem  parat.    '"^'^^        }  .- .    '< 
Nequicquam  Veneriapraesidio  ferox  c<^^' 
'.  Pectcs  caesariem^  graj^aqW leminis 
Imlbelli  cithara  carmina  divides ;  15 

Nequicquam  thalamo  graves 
Hastas  et  calami  spicula  Cnossii 
Vitabis  strepitumque  et  celerem  sequi 
Ajacem ;  tamen  heu  serus  adulteros 

Cnnes  pulvere  coUines.  ao 

Non  Laertiaden,  exitium  tuae 
Genti,  non  P^^ium  Nestora  respicis  ? 
Urgent  impavidi  te  Salaminius 

Teucer  et  Sthenelus  sciens  :  I 
Pugnae,  sive  opus  est  imperit%re  eqms  25 

Non  auriga  piger ;    Merionen  quoque 
Nosces.     Ecce  furit  te  reperire  atrox 

JTjdides  melior  patre, 
Quem  tu  cervus  uti  valUs  in  altera 
'Visum  parte  lupum  ^raminis  immemor  3o 
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Sablimi  fugies  mollis  anhelitu, 

Non  hoc  pollicitus  tuae. 
Iracnnda  diem  pmeret  Dio 
Matronisque  Phrygmb  classis  Achillei ; 
Post  certas  hiemes  uret  Achaicus  35 

Ignis  Iliacas  domos. 


CARMEN  XVI. 


^ 


0  MATRB  pulchra  filia  pulchi^or, 
Quern  cnminogis  coi^que  voles  modom 
Pones  iaml)is,  sive  flamma 
"Sive  mari  libet  Hadriano. 
Non  Dindj^ene,  non  a^tis  quatit  5 

Mentem  sacerdotmn  incola  Pjijiius, 
Non  Liber  aeo[ue9  non  aci^ta 
Sic  geminant  Goryb^tes  aera 
Tristes  ut  irae,   quas  neque  Noricus 
Deterret  emis  nee  mare  nanfragum  10 

Nee  saevns  ignis  nee  tremendo 
Juppiter  ipse  mens  tomt^tu. 
Fertur  Prometheus,  addere  principi 
Limo  coactus  particulam  undique 

Desectam,  et  insani  leonis  ^  15 

Vim  stomacho  apposuisse  nostro. 
Irae  Thyesten  exitio  gravi 
Stravere,  et  altis  urbibus  ultimae 
Stetere  causae,  cur  perirent 
Funditus  imprimeretque  muris  20 

Hostile  aratrum  exercitus  insolens. 
Compesce  mentem :  me  quoque  pectoris  *  . 

Tentavit  in  dulci  juvonta 
Fervor  et  in  celeres  lambos 
Mmt  furentem ;    nunc  ego  mitibus  Ub 

Mutare  quaere  tristia,  dum  mihi 
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R^s  recantatis  arnica 

Opprobriis  ammumque  reddas. 


CARMEN  XVII. 


VI 


Velox  amoenum  saepe  Lucretilem 
Mjitat  Lycaeo  Faunus  et  igneam 
Defendit  aestatem  capellis 
Usg^ue  meis  pluviosque  ventos. 
Impune  tutum  per  nemus  arbutos  5 

Quaerunt  latentes  et  thyma  deviae 
Oleniis  uxores  mariti) 
Nee  virides  metuunt  colubras 
Nee  Martiales  Haedfleae  lupos, 
Utcunque  dulci,  Tyndari,  fistula  10 

Valles  et  Ustjcae  cubantis 
Laevia  pergonuere  saxa. 
Di  me  tuentur,  dis  pietas  mea 
Et  Musa  eordi  est.     Hie  tibi  copia 
Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno  15 

Buris  honorum  opulenta  cornu. 
Hie  in  reducta  valle  Cyiiculae 
Vitabis  alestus  et  fide  Teia ' 
Dices*  laBorantes  in  igo 

Penelopen  vitreamque  Circen ;  20 

Hie  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii 
Duces  sub  umbra,   nee  Semeleius 
^^'TJum  Marte  confundet  Thyoneus 

Proelia,  nee  metues  protervum  , 

Suspecta  Gyrum,  ne  male  dispari  25 

Incontinentes  injiciat  manus 
Et  scmdat  haerentem  coronam 
Grinibus  immeritamque  vestem. 
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CARMEN   XVIII. 


£i 


NuLLAM,(Vare,  sacra|vite  prius  teeverk  arnorem 

Circa  mite  solum  Tiburis  et  moenia  Catili. 

Sicos  omnia  nam  dura  deus  proposuit,  neqne 

Mordaces  aliter  di£Eagiimt  soUicitadines. 

Quis  post  vina  grayem  militiam  ant  panperiem  crepat  ?     5 

Qnis  non  te  potins,  Bacche  pater,  teqne,  decens  Venus  ? 

At  ne  quis  modici  transiliat  munera  liberi 

Centaurea  monet  cum  Lapithis  rixa  super  mero  / 

Debellata,   monet  S;^oniis  non  levis  Euius, 

Cum  fes^  atque  nefas  exiguo  fine  libidinum  10 

Discemunt  avidi'.    ifon  ego  te,  candide  Bassareu, 

Invitum  quatiam,  nee  variis  obsita  frondibus 

Sub  divum  rapiam.     Saeva  tene  cum  Berecyntio 

Comu  tympana,  quae  su^equitur  caecus  Amor  sui 

Et  tollens  vacuum  plus  nimio  Gloria  verticem,  15 

Arcanique  Fides  prodiga,  perlucidior  vitro. 


IT 
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MATEB^saeva  Cupi£num 
Thebai^que  jubet«  me  Sememes  puer 

Et  lasciva  licentia 
Finitis  animum  reddere  amoribus. 

Urit  me  Glycerae  nitor  5 

Splendentis  Pario  marmore  purius ; 

Urit  grata  protervitas 
Et  voltus  nimium  lubricus  adspici. 

In  me  iota  ruens  Venus 
Cyprum  deseruit,  neo  patitur  Scyihas  10 

2* 
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Et  versis  animosum  equis 
Parthmn  dicere  nee  quae  nihil  attinent. 

Hie  vivum  mihi  caespitem,  hie 
Verbenas,  pueri,  ponite  thuraque 

Bimi  cum  patera  men :  18 

Maetata  veniet  lenior  hostia. 


a 
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CARMEN  XX. 

Vile  potabis  modieis  Sabinum 
Cantbaris  Graeca  quod  ego  ipse  testa 
Conditum  levi,  datus  in  theatre 

Cum  tibi  plausus, 
Care  Maecenas  eques,  ut  paterni  6 

Flmninis  ripae  simul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 

Montis  imago. 
Caecubtun  et  prelo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibes  uvam :  mea  nee  Falemae  10 

Temperant  vites  neque  Formiani 

Pocula  eoUes. 


CARMEN  XXI. 4^  A^^/^l 

>* 

DiANAM  tenerae  dicite  virgmes, 
Intonsum,  pueri,  dicite  Cynthium 
Latonamque  supremo 
Dilectam  penitus  Jovi. 
Vos  lactam  fluviis  et  nemorum  coma,  ^ 
Quaecunque  aut  gelido  pronunet  Alpdo 
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Nigris  aut  Erjmanthi 
Silvis  aut  viridis  Cragi ; 
Vos  Tempe  totidem  toUite  laudibus, 
Natalemque,  mares,  Delon  Apollinis,  lo 

.  Insignemquo  pharetra 

Fraternaque  humerum  Ijra. 
Hie  bellum  lacnimosum,  hie  miseram  famem  C  i 
Pestemque  a  populo  et  principe  Caesare  in 

Pcrsas  atque  Britannos  ^y 

Yestra  motus  aget  prece. 


(iABMEN  XXII. 

Integer  vitae  scelerisque  pums 

Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis  neque  area  ^^ 

Nee  venenatis  gravida  sagittis, 

Fusee,  pharetra, 
Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  aestuosas     ^\  \  5 

Sive  faeturus  per  inhospitalem 
Gaucasum  yel  quae  loea  fabulosus 

Lambit  Hydaspes.  -^    ' 

Namque  me  silva  lupus  in  Sabma, 
Dum  meam  eanto  Lalagen  et  ultra  li 

Terminum  curis  vagor  expeditis, 

Fugit  inermem, 
Quale  portentum  neque  militaris 
Daunias  latis  alit  aeseuletis, 
Nee  Jubae  tellus  generat  leonum  15 

Arida  nutrix. 
Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  eampis 
Arbor  aestiva  reereatur  aura, 
Quod  latus  mundi  nebulae  malusque 

Juppiter  urget ;  20 

Pone  sub  eurru  nimium  propinqui 
Solis  in  terra  domibus  negata : 
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Dolce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dtdce  loquentem. 


CARMEN  XXIII. 

,>.■/,.-.■  ■■•  , 

Vitas  hinnnleo  me  similis,  Chloe, 
Quaerenti  pavidam  montibus  aviis 
Matrem  non  sine  vano 
Aurarum  et  siliiae  metu. 
Nam  seu  mobilibus  veils  inhomiit  5 

Adventos  foliis  sen  virides  rubom 
Dimovere  lacertae, 

Et  corde  et  genibus  tremit. 
Atqui  non  ego  te  tigris  ut  aspera 
Gaetulusve  leo  frangere  persequor :  10 

Tandem  desine  matrem 
Tempestiva  sequi  viro. 


CARMEN  XXIV. 


Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tam  can  capitis  ?    Praecipe  lugubres 
Cantus,  Melpomene,  cui  liqnidam  pater 

Vocem  cum  cithaxa  dedit. 
Ergo  Quinctilium  perpetuus  sopor  5 

Urget!  cuilPudor,  et  Justitiae  soror 
Incorrupta  Fides  nudaque  Veritas 

Quando  ullum  inveniet  parem  ? 
Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 
Nulli  flebilior  quam  tibi,  Virgili.  10 
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Tu  frustra  pius  heu  non  ita  creditum 

Poscis  Quinctilium  deos. 
Quod  si  Threi'cio  blandius  Orpheo 
Auditam  moderere  arboribus  fidem, 
Non  vanae  redeat  sanguis  imagini,  15 

Quam  virga  semel  horrida 
Non  lenis  precibus  fata  recludere 
Nigro  compulerit  Mercurius  gregl 
Dunun  :    sed  levius  fit  patientia 

Quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas.  20 


CARMEN  XXV.  , 
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Pabgius  junctas  quatiunt  fenestras 
Ictibus  crebris  juvenes  protervi, 
Nee  tibi  somnos  adimunt,    amatqne 

Janua  limen, 
Quae  prius  multum  facilis  movebat  5 

Cardines ;  audis  minus  et  minus  jam : 
"  Me  tuo  longas  pereunte  noctes, 

Lydia,  dermis  ?  '* 
Invicem  moecnos  anus  arrogantes 
Flebis  in  solo  leyis  angiportu,  10 

Thracio  bacehante  magjis  sub  inter- 

lunia  vento, 
Cum  tibi  flagrans  amor  et  libido 
Quae  solet  matres  furiare  equorum 
Saeviet  circa  jecur  ulcerosum,  15 

Non  sine  questu 
Laeta  quod  pubes  hedera  virente 
Gaudeat  pulla  magis  atque  myrto, 
Aridas  firondes  hiemis  sodali 

Dedicet  Hebro.  80 
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Musis  amicus  tristitiam  et  metus 
Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Portare  ventis,  quia  sub  Aroto 
Bex  gelidae  metuatur  orae. 
Quid  Tirid^ten  terreat  \mice  5 

Securus.     0,  quae  fontibus  integris 
Gaudes,  apricos  necte  flores, 
Necte  meo  Lainiae  coronam,  ^ 

Pimplea  dulcis !     Nil  sine  te  mei  ' 

Prosunt  honores  :  hunc  fidibus  novis,  lO 

Hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectro 
Teque  tuasque  decet  sorores. 


A  CARMEN  XXVII. 


Natis  in  usum  laetitiae  scjphis 
Pugnare  Thracum  est :  toUite  barbarum 
Morem,  verecundumque  Bacchum 
Sanguineis  prohibete  rixis ! 
Vino  et  lucernis  Medus  acinaces  5 

Immane  quantum  discrepat :  impium 
Lenite  clamorem,  sodales, 
Et  cubito  remanete  presso  ! 
Voltis  severi  me  quoque  sumere 
Partem  Falerni  ?  Dicat  Opuntiae  10 

Frater  Me^llae  quo  beatus 
Vohiere,  qua  pereat  sagitta. 
Cessat  Yoluntos  ?    Non  alia  bibam 
Mercede.     Quae  te  cunque  domat  Venus 
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Non  erubescendis  adurit  is 

Ignibus  ingei;iuoque  semper    - 
Amore  peccas.     Quidquid  babes  age 
Depone  tutis  auribus.     Ah  miser, 
Quanta  laborabas  Gharjbdi, 
Digne  puer  meliore  flamma !  20 

Quae  saga,  quis  te  solvere  Thessalis 
Magus  venenis,  qtus  poterit  deus  ? 
yix.  iUigatum  te  triformi 
Pegasus  expediet  Ghimaera. 


CARMEN  XXVIII.  ^ 


Te  maris  et  terrae  numeroque  carentis  arenae 

M^psorem  cobibent,  Ardiyta, 
Puly^ns  e^^ui  prope  litus  parva  Matinum 

Mufleft^ec  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tentasse  domos,  animoque  rotundum  6 

Percurrisse  pplum  morituro. 
Occidit  et  Pelo^jgenitor,  con  viva  deorum, 
-  -  T^thonusque  remotus  in  auras 
Et  Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus,  habentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden  iterum  Oreo  10 

Demissum,  quamvis  clipeo  Trojana  refixo     •    ■ 

Tempora  testatus  nihil  ultra  '^ 

Nervos  atque  cutem  morti  concesserat  atrae, 

Judice  te  non  sordidus  auctor 
Naturae  verique.     Sed  omnes  una  manet  nox  15 

Et  calcanda  semel  via  leti : 
Dant  alios  Furiae  torvo  spectacula  Marti ; 

Exitio  est'  avidum  mare  nautis ; 
Bfixta  senum  ac  juvenum  densentur  funera,  nullum 

Saeva  caput  Proserpina  fu^t.  20 

Me  quoque  devexi  rapidus  comes  Ononis 

Ulyricis  Nobis  obruit  undis. 
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At  tu,  nauta'j  vagae  ne  parce  malignus  aren^e 

Ossibus  et  capitiiphumato 
Particulam  dare :     sic  quodcunque  minabitur  Euros  2t 

iluctibus  Hesperiis  Venusinae 
Plectantur  silvae  te  sospite,  multaque  merces 

UncTe  potest  tibi  defluat  aequo 
Ab  Jove  Neptunoque  sacri  custode  Tarenti. 

Negligis  immeritis  nocituram  30 

Postmodo  te  natis  fraudem  committere  ?    Forset  , 

T)el)ita  jura  vicesque  superbae  ^ 

^      Te  maneant  ipsum :  precibus  non  linqu^  inultis, 

Teque  piacula  nulla  resolvent. 
Quamquam  festinas  non  est  mora  longa ;  licebit         35 

Injecto  ter  pulvere  currais. 
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^ 
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looi,  bea.tis  nunc  Arabum  invides 
Oazis,  ei  acrem  militiam  paras     ^ 
'  ifon  ante  devictis  Sf baeae  " 
RegibuB,  horribilique  Medo 
Nectis  catenas  ?     Quae  tibi  virgLnum,  5 

Sponso  necato  barbara  serviel  i     ' 
Puer  quis  ex  aida  capillis 
Ad  cyathum  statuetur  unctis, 
Doctus  sagittas  tendere  Sericas     '    ' 
Arcu  paterno  ?     Quis  neget  arduis  10 

Pronos  relabi  posse  rivos 
Montibus  et  Tiberim  reverti, 
Cum  tu  coemptos  undique  nobilw 
Libros  Panaeti  Socraticam  et  clomum 

Mutare  loricis  Hiberis  15 

Pollicitus  meliora  tendis  ? 
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CARMEN  XXX. 

\..'  ■  ...    ■..•.■■'.■ 

'I 

0  Venus,  regina  Cmdi  Paphiqne, 
Speme  dilectam  Cypron,  et  vocantis 
liure  te  mtJto  Glycerae  decoram 

Transfer  in  aedem. 
Fervidus  tectnn  puer  et  solutis 
Ghratiae  zonis  properentque  Nymphae 
Et  pamm  comis  sine  te  Juventas 

Mercuriusque. 
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*r.'r  Quid  dedicatum  poscit  ApoUjnem 

Yates  ?  quid  orat  de  patera  novmn 
Fondens  liquorem  ?     Non  opimae 
Sardiniae  segetes  feraces,      '*  » o 
Non  aestuosae  grata  Cal^riae  5 

Armenta,  non  aurum  aut  ebur  Indicuin, 
Non  rura  quae  Liris  quieta 
Mordet  aqua  tacitumus  amnisj 
Premant  Galena  falce  quibus  dedit 
Fortuna  vitem,   dives  et  aureis  10 

Mercator  exsiccet  culullis. 
-  '  •        Yma  Sypa  reparata  merce,  ""  - 
Dis^carus  ipsis,  quippe  ter  et  quater 
Anno  revisens  aequor  Atlanticum 
Lnpune.     Me  pagcimt  olivae,  15 

Me  cichoi^a,  levegque  malvae. 
Frui  paratis  et  valido  mihi, 
Latoe,  dones  et  precor  integra 
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Cum  mente^eo  turpem  seneotam 

Degere,  nee  cithara  carentem.  20 


CARMEN  XXXII. 


PosomuB.     Si  quid  vacui  sub  umbra 
Lusimus  tecum  quod  et  hunc  in  annum 
Yip}  et  pluresy  age  die  Latinum, 

Barbite,  earmen, 
Lesbio  primum  moddate  eivi^  5 

Qui  ferox  bello  tamen  inter  arma, 
Sive  jactatam  religarat  udo 

litore  navim, 
Liberum  et  Musas  Veneremque  etUli.^ 
Semper  haerentem  puerum  eanebat      '  10 

Et  Lyeum  nigris  oculis  nigroque 

Crine  decpnim. 
0  deeus  Phoebi  et  dapibus  supremi 
Ghrata  testudo  Jovis,  0  laborum 
Dulee  lenimen,  mihi  eunque  salve  15 

Rite  Yocanti.    ^  ->  '■'  »*-^  0 .- ..  mv 
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Albi^  ne  doleas  plus  nimio  memof 
Immitis  Glyeerae,  neu  miserabiles 
Deeantes  elegos  ^ur  tibi  junior 

Laesa  praeniteat  fide. 
Insignem  tenui  &onte  Lycorida 
Cyii  torret  amor,   Cyrus  in  asperam 
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Declinat  Fholoen ;  sed  prius  Aptilis 

Jnngentar  capreae  lupis 
Qoam  turpi  Pholoe  peccet  adoltero. 
Sic  visum  Veneri,  cui  placet  impares  lo 

Fonnas  atque  animos  sub  juga   aenea 

Saeyo  mittere  cum  joco. 
Ipexmi  me,meUor  cum  peteret  Venus, 
Grata  detinuit  comedo  Myrtale 
libertina,  firetis  acrior  Hadriae  15 

Currantis  Galabros  smus. 


•CARMEN  XXXIV. 

Pabcub  deomm  cultor  et  infrequens 
Insanientia  dum  sapientiae 

CoDSultus  erro,  nunc  retrorsum 
Vela  dare  atque  iterare  cursus. 
Cogor  reliotos ;  namque  Diespiter,  5 

Igni  corusco  nubila  diTidens 
Plerumque,  per  purum  tcMoantes 
Egjt  equoB  volucremque  currum 
ix*^^*-^^    0^0  tesJj^  tellus  et  vaga  flumina, 

Quo  Sfyx  et  invisi  horrida  Taenari  10 

Sedes  Atlanteusque  finis 
Goncutitar.     Valet  ima  summis 
Mutare  et  insignem  attenuat  dens 
Obecura  promens ;  hinc  apicem  rapax  ^ 
Fortuna  cum  stridore  acuto     o,;  c^^^A^  15 

Sustulity  hie  posuisse  gaudet. 


J 
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0  Diva,  gratom  quae  reris  Antium,  '^^  '  , .     ' 
Praesens  vel'imo  to^ere  de  gradu 
,;  7*-  Mojrtale  corpus,  vel  superbos 

Vertere  funeribus  triumphos,    z^  ~^"  7- 
Te  pauper  an^it  sollicita  prece  '^^, '-''--  5 

Runs  colonus,  te  dominam  aequoris 
Quicunque  Bithjna  lacessit 
CarpaiMum  pelagus  carina. 
Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profogi  Scyihae 
Urbesque  gentesque^  eTLatium  ferox  10 

Regumque  matres  barbarorum  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tjraimi, 
Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
Stantem  columnam,  neii  populus  frequens  ^  '•  - 
Ad  arma  cessantes,  ad  anna  15 

Concitet  imperiumque  fir|^gat. 
Te  semper  anteit  saeya  Keces^tas 
Ciavos  trabales  et  cimeofl  manu     -    -  -  ^ 
(jestaiis   aena,  nee  severus 
Uncus  abest,  liqmdumque  plumbum.  90 

Te  Spes  et  albo  rara  Fides  co^t 
Yelata  panno  nec^comitem  abnegat, 
Utcunque  mutata  potentes 
Yeste  domes  inimica  linquis. 
At  Yolgns  infidum  et  meretriz  retro  ss 

Perjura  cedit,   diffii^unt  cadis 
'   ,   Gum  faece  siccatis  amici 
'  '"  '  Perre  jugum  pariter  doloa. 
Serves  Iturum  Gaesarem  in  ultimos 
Orbis  Britannos  et  juvenum  recens  30 

.[^xamen  Eois  timendum 

Partibus  Oceanoque  rubro.  *" 
Eheu  cicatricum  et  sceleris  pudet  (*  '^  ^  ^ 
Fratrumque.     Quid  nos  dura  refft^mus 
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Aetas  ?  quid  intactum  nefasti    Vr-'J/Vtl^   35 
Liqmmiis  i  tmae  manam  jurentira  •  ^ 

Meta  deorom  contintdt  7  quibus 
Pepg^rcit  aria  ?     0  utinam  nova 

Incade  difSngas  retusum  in  >'>.,,c^.j  <, 

^   '  Massagetas  Arabasque  ferrom !  40 
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Et  ihure  et  fidibus  juvat 
Plagare  et  vituli  sanguine  debito 

thistodes  Numidae  decs, 
Qui  nunc  H^^na  sospes  ab  ultima 

Cans  multa  sodf^us,       'r^j'o^t      -.-  5 

Nulli  plura  tamen  dividit  oscula 

Quam  dulci  Lamiae,  memor 
Actae  non  alio  rege  puertiae     ?i  -  '    7-  *  *< 

*'    Mutataeque  suuul  togae.     ■-'■'•*■  » < 
Cressa  ne  eareat  pulchra  dies  nota,  ^  10 

Neu  promptae  modus  amphona,      '  -^^  -  .  .^ 
Neu  morem  in  Salium  sit  requies  pedum, 

Neu  multi  Damalis.me|i 
Sassum  Thmcia  yincieit  amjstide, 

Neu  dednt  epuEa  rosae,  '  15 

Neu  vivax  apium,  neu  breve  lilium. 

Omnes  in  Damalin  putres  * 

Deponent  oculos,  nee  Damalis  noro 

Divelletur  adtdtero 
Lascivia  hederis  ambitiosior.  ao 
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Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Fulsanda  tellus,  nunc  Saliaribus 
Ornare  pulvinar  deomm 
Tempus  erat  dapibus,  sodales. 
Antehac  nefas  depromere  Caecubum  5 

/      '    Cellis  avitis,  dum  Capitolio 
/  ,    u^    Rerinft  dementes  ruinas 
'  A  ^      ^'  "Funus  et  imperio  parabat 

Contaminato  cum  grege  tnrpium 
Morbo  yirorum,  quidlibet  impotens    '      '  ^  1^  tx 

Sperare  fortunaque  dulci  *^  -..-'•  4X 

Ebria.  Sed  minuit  furorem 
Yix  una  sospes  navis  ab  ignibus, 
Mentemque  lymphatam  Mareotico     ^  <  ^  ^--  '^ »   '^ 
Rede^t  in  veros  timores  ^^  15 

Caesar,  ab  Italia  volantem     ^''''*^  *,  ^  ir  .,/  — 
Remis  adurgens,  accipiter  velut 
Holies  columbas,  aut  leporem  citns 
Venator  in  campis  nivalis   wUiv  Hc^<,^. 
^       -   '^         Haemoniae,  daret  ijt  catenis      i  ^  ^^  ^      -\ao 

t^^^  Fatale  monstrum :  quae  generosius 
^>  ,..r-  ^^-vperire  quaerens,  nee  muliebriter 
ihroayit  ensem  nee  latentes 
Classe  cita  reparavit  eras. 
(rvt  uiKAc  *  *-  Ansa  et  jacentem  visere  re^am     \^ rXc^^j  25 

Voltu  serene,  fortis  et  asperas 
Tractare  serpentes,  ut  atrum 
'^ '        -  ' '      ■  TJorpore  combiberet  venenum,  ^^7  vi       ,. . 
r   '    '-i  c*...A4,iDeliberatamortelerocior,  ^   . 

^\  .  ,,.x^      Saevis  lAbmnis  scilicet  invidens     ^ '  '"'^■^      '^  ^     30 
^  Privata  deduci  superbo 

Non  humilis  mulier  triumpbo. 
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CARMEN  XXXVIII. 


Pbesicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus,        ^  <^  ^^^^  -  ^ 
Displicent  ne^aepj^yra  coronae ; 
-'^^^       ICtte  sectari  rosaqifelocorum 
Sera  moretor.       ^  <;  s- 
Simplici  mjitp  nihil  allaboros    ^^^  (^^.0^^ , 
Sedulns  euro :  neque  te^minifliiram 
Dedecet  myrfcus  neque  me  sub  arta   .-  ,  -i  < 
vite  bibentem.  -  ^^ 


I, 


^ 


Q.  HORA.Tn  FLACCI 

C  A  R  M  I  N  U  M 

LIBER  SECUNDUS. 


^CAMEjN  I. 

(^(^   R.J  .       MoTUM  ex  Metello  consule  ciyicmn 
Bellique  causas  et:^tia  et  modos 
Ludumque  Fortunae  gravesque  , 

Principtun  amicitias  et  arma  ^^^  uc<*».-   ■  ^* 
Nondum  expiatis  tmcta  cruoribus,  5 

Periculosae  plenum  opus  aleae,    ^^ —^^ 
Tractas  et  incedis  per  Ignes 
Suppoeitos  cineri  dqloso. 
Paullum  severae  Musa  tragoediae 
^  .  vio^^'v^   Derit  Uieatris :  moz  ubi  publicas  10 

'' '  '  n^  ordinaris  grande  mnnns 

Cecropio  repetes  cqihamo, 
Insigne  maestis  praeffldium'reis 
Et  CQx^enti^Pollio,  curiae, 
.  ^    ^1  Cui  laoros  aetemos  honores  15 

y        \.  '      Delmatico  peperit  trinmpho. 

Jam  nunc  minaci  murmure  comuum 
Perstrin^s  aures,  jam  litui  strepunt, 
Jam  fulgor  armorum  fugaces 

Terret  equos  equitumque  yoltus  :  '     '  j  ^^^ 
Audire  magnos  jam  videor  duces 
Nan  indecoro  pulyere  sordidos, 
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4 —  a^^J^  Et  cimcta  terrarum  subacta      c^-^-o 
Praeter  atrocem  animnm  Catonis. 
^^'^^  /*      Juno  et  deomin  qmsqgis  amicior  y^,^    ^'  ^  ^j    35 
,<^it^^y    'Afris'inulta  ceseerat  impotens  ^  ^"^'' 

c.  W  T^ellure  "dctorum  nepotes 

Rettulit  infenas  Jugurthae. 
Qnis  non  Latmo  sanguine  pinguior 
Campus  sepnleris  impia  proelia  30 

Testator  auditmnque  Medis 
J  Z*JL,  Hesperiae  sonitam  nunae  ? 

^  Qui  gorges,  aut  quae  flumina  lugubris 
Ignara  belli  ?  quod  mare  Dauniae 
<^s/"   *-^  Non  dgcoloravere  caedes  ?  36 

'  Quae  caret  ora  cruore  nostro  ? 

Sed  ne  relictis,  Musa  procax,  jocis,    '    ' '  - 
Ceae  retractes  migiera   neniae  C"    ^^^-^ 
1decuinl)i(^aeo  sub  antro 

Quaere  modes  leviore  plectro.  ,^  ,.,  .^fo 


H 


OARMEN  II. 


KxTLLUS  argento  color  est  avaris 

Abdito  terris,  immice  lamnae     .  -.  ^^  .-  ... 

Crispe  Sallusti,  nisi  temperate 

Splendeat  usu. 
Vivet  extento  Proculelus  aevo  5 

Notus  in  fratres  animi  patemi ; 
Slum  aget  penna  metuente  s(^vi 

Fama  superstes. 
Latins  regn€«  avidum  domando 
Spiritum,  quam  si  labjam  remotis  lO 

Cradibus  jungas  et  uterque  Poenus 

Serviat  uni. 
Crescit  indulgens  sibi  dims  hydrops^ 
Nee  sitim  pellit  nisi  causa  morbi   "^ 
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i^i  i^v     Pugentvenis  et  aquosus  albo  15 

'•  **^*     '        '       Corpore  languor-  ^  ^ 

Reddifcum  Cjri  solio  Phraaten      -^  f  ^^' 
Dissidens  plebi '  numero  Seatorum  j.  *'  ^-^  ^ 
^'  V*      ' '  ^  Eximit  Virtus,  populumque  &isi3 
'  Dedocet  uti  20 

^     Yocibus,  regnum  et  diadema  tutum 
•    Deferens  uni  propriamque  laurum 
Quisquis  ingentes  oculo  inretorto 
Spectat  acervos. 


CABMEN  III, 


Aequam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem,  non  secus  in  bonis 
Ab  insolenti  temperatam 
Laetitia,  moriture  Delli, 
-r.     .  •.     .V-   Seu maestus  omni  tempore  vixens,      ^  /'  -         5 
Sea  to  in  remote  gramine  per  dies 
Festos  reclmatum  beans         .-^      . ; . 
Interiore  nota  Faferni. 
-'^  ?      »w/  tio  Qiio  pinus  ingens  albaque  i)opulus 
^"^     **  /    '      TTmbram  hosptalem  consociare  amant  10 

Bamis  ?    Quid  oblique  laborat 
Ljmpha  fugax  trepidare  rivo  ? 
Hue  vina  et  unguenta  et  nimium  breves 
Flores  amoenae  ferre  jube  rosae, 
J)um  res  et  aetas  et  s^rum        .    .  15 

Kla  trium  patiuntur  atral   i^'--^  ^  ^.i^  •< 
CedeTc^eQiptis  saltibus  et  dome 
Villaque  flavus  quiam'  Tiberis  lavit,  /^^^ '  '*- ' 
Cedes  et  ezstructis  in  altum 
Diyitiis  potietor  heres.  20 

Divesne  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho 
C"  -     Nil  interest  an  pauper  et  infima 
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De  gente  sub  divo  moreris, 
Yictima  nil  nuseran&s  Orci. 
Omnes  eodem  co^mur,   ommom  25 

Versatur  uma  serius  ocfais 

Sors  ezitora  et  nos  in  aetemnm 
Byjliinn  impositura  o^n^ae. 


CARMEN  IV.  '? 

Ne  At  ancillae  tibi  amor  pudori, 
Xanthia  Phoceu !  Pnps  insolentem 
Serva  Briseis  niveo  colore 

Movit  Achillem ; 
Movit  Ajacem  Telampne  natom  5 

Fonna  ca|>tiyae  dominmn  Tecmessae  ; 
Arffli  Atndes  medio  in  trimnpho 
^^^'        "Vlr^ae.igpta,      >*.'—-    *    -  .   ^ 
Barbarae  postqnam  cecidere  tunnae 
ThesssJo  viotore  et  ademptus  Hector  10 

TradidiTfegsis  leviora  toUi 

Fergama  Grais. 
.=^<^:  Nescias  an  te  generam  beati 

PhjOidifl  flavae  decorent  parentes : 

Be^mn  certe  genus  et  penates  15 

Maeret  iniquos. 
Crede  non  illam  tibi  de  scelesta  v       ;^    >,.  , 

Plebe  dilectam,  neque  sic  fidelem^  '\,^  - 

Sic  lucro  ayersam  potiiisse  nasci 

Matre  pudenda.  20 

Brachia  et  voltum  teretesque  suras 
Integer  laudo ;  fuge  suspicari, 
'-     Cujus  octavum  trepidavit  aetas 

Gaudere  lustrum. 


i  S'/,'* 
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G 
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CARMEN  V. 

NoNBUM  subacta  ferre  jugum  valet 
Gervice,  nondum  mania  comparis 
'  Aequare  nee  tanri  mentis 

In  yenerem  tolerare  pondns. 
Circa  yirentes  est  animus  toae  5 

Campos  juvencae,  nunc  fluviis  gravem 
Solantis  aestum,  nunc  in  udo 
Ludere  cum  yitulis  salicto 
Praegestientis.     Telle  cupidinem 
Immitis  uvae  :  jam  tibi  lividos  10 

Distinguet  Auctumnus  racemes 
Purpureo  varius  colore. 
Jam  te  sequetur :  eurrit  enim  feroz 
Aetas  et  illi  quos  tibi  dempserit 
Apponet  annos ;  jam  proterva  15 

jEVonte  petet  Lalage  maritum : 
Bilecta  quantum  non  Fholoe  fugax, 
Non  Chloris  albo  sic  humero  nitens, 
Ut  pura  nocturne  renidet 

Luna  mari,  Cnidiusve  Gyges,  20 

Quem  si  puellarum  insereres  choro 
Mire  sagaces  falleret  hospites 
Discrimen  obscurum  solutis 
Crinibus  ambiguoque  vultu. 


CARMEN  VI. 


Sbptimi,  Grades  aditure  mecum  et 
Cantabrum  indoctum  juga  ferre  nostra  et 
Barbaras  Syrtes  ubi  Maura  semper 
Aestuat  unda, 
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Tibur  ArgSb  jwsituin  colono    vr        -  /-  6 

Sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectae, 
Sit  modus  la^o  maris  et  viarum 

Militiaeque ! 
Unde  si  Farcae  prohibent  iniqoae, 
Dulce  pellitis  ovibus  Galaesi  10 

Flumen  et  regnata  petam  Laooni 

Bura  Fhatantho. 
nie  terrarum  nuhi  praeter  onmes 
Angdus  ridet  ubi  non  Hjmetto 
Mella  decedunt  viridiqae  certat  is 

Baca  Venafro ; 
.Yl^  ubi  longum  tepidasque  praebet 
Juppiter  brumas,  et  amicus  Aulon 
Fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falemis 

InVidet  uvis.  20 

Hie  te  mecum  locus  et  beatae 
Postulant  arces :  ibi  tu  cale^tsm 
Debita  sparges  lacrima  favillam 

Yatis  amici. 


CARMEN  VII.  / 

/ 

0  SABPE  mecum  tempus  in  ultimum 
Deducte  Bruto  militiae  duce, 
Quis  te  redonayit  Quiritem 
Dis  patriis  Italoque  caelo, 
Fompei  meorum  prime  sodalium,  , ,  5 

Cum  quo  morantem  saepe  diem  mero       -^-^ ^'^^-  ^'  ^ 
Fregi  coronatus  nitentes 
MalSbathro  Syrio  capillos? 
Tecum  Fhilippos  et  celerem  fugam 
Sensi  relicta  non  bene  parmula,  lo 

Cum  fracta  virtus  et  minaces 
Turpe  solum  tetigere  mento. 
4 
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Sed  mo  per  hostes  Mercurius  celer 
Denso  paventem  sustulit  aere ; 

Te  rursus  in  bellum  resorbens  15 

Unda  fretis  tiilit  aestuosia. 
Ergo  obligatam  redde  Jovi  dapem 
Longaque  fessum  militia  latus 
Depone  sub  laoru  mea  nee 
Faroe  cadis  tibi  destinatis.  90 

W.  J I .  A        Oblivioso  levia  Massico 

Ciboria  exple ;  funde  capacibus 

Unguenta  de  conchis.     Quw  udo    - '^  '^^^  ^  < 
Deproperare  apio  coronas  '  V  . .    L 

Curatve  mjrto  ?  qnem  Venus  arHtnun  S5 

Dicet  bibendi  ?    Nonegosanios  ^v 

'  -  •  Bacchabor  Edonis :  recepto 

Dnlce  mihi  furere  est  amico. 


J 


CARMEN  VIII. 


^^'  ■      -'^'> 


/ 

Ulla  si  juris  tibi  pejerati 
Poena,  Barine,  nocnisset  nnqnam, 
Dente  si  nigro  fieres  vel  uno 

Turpior  ungui, 
Crederem.     Sed  tu,  simul  obligasti   '    -   -         6 
Perfidum  votis  caput  enitescis 
Pulchrior  multo,  juvenumque  prodis 

Publica  cura. 
Ezpedit  matris  cineres  opertoB 
Fallere  et  toto  tacituma  noctis  lo 

Signa  cum  oaelo,  gelidaque  divos 

Morte  carentes. 
mdet  hoc  inquam  Venus  ipsa,  rident 
Simplices  Nymphae  ferus  et  Cupido 
Semper  ardentes  acuens  sa^ttas  15 

Cote  omenta. 
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Adde  quod  pnbes  tibi  crescit  omnis, 
Servitus  crescit  nova  nee  priores 
Impiae  tectum  dominae  relinquunt 

Saepe  minati.  20 

Te  suis  matres  metunnt  juvencis,  .1^," 
Te  senes  parci  miseraeque  nuper 
yirg^les  nuptae,  tua  ne  retardet 

Auramaritos.  / 


CARMEN  IX. 

/ 

w 

Ct^'ca  u-i" 

r    ^ 

NoN  semper  imbres  nubibus  hispldos 
Manant  in  agros  ant  mare  Caspimn 
Vexant  inaequales  procellae 
J  V  >.  Usque,  nee  Armeniis  in  oris, 

Amice  vsJgi,  stat  glacies  mwg  5 

Menses  per  omnes  aut  Aqu3onibus 
Querceta  Oargani  laborant 
Et  foliis  viduantur  omi : 
Tu  semper  urges  flebilibus  modis 
Mjsten  ademptum,  nee  tibi  Yespero  10 

Surgente  decedunt  amores 
l^c  rapidum  fugiente  Solem. 
At  non  ter  aevo  functus  amabilem 
Ploravit  omnes  Antilochum  senex 
Annos,  nee  impubem  parentes  15 

Troilon,  aut  Phrygiae  sorores 
Flevere  semper.     Desine  mollium 
Tandem  querelarum,  et  potius  nova 
'     ,  ^,     Cantemus  Augusti  tropaea 

Caesaris  et  rigidum  Niphaten,  20 

Medumque  flumen  gentibus  additum 
Victis  minores  volvere  vertices, 
Intraque  praescriptum  Gelonos 
Enguis  equitare  campis. 
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■     CARMEN  X. 


'j> 


Rectius  vives,  Licini,  neque  altup 
Semper  urgendo  neque,  dum'proceflas 
Gautus  horrescis,  nimium  premendo 

Litus  iniquum. 
Auream  qiiiiqiiis  mcdiocritatem  5 

Diligit  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
Soimbus  teed,  caret  inyidenda 

Sobrius  aula. 
^^  Saepius  yentis  agitatur  ingens 
Pinus  et  celsae  graviore  casu  10 

Decidunt  turres  feriuntque  summos 

Pulgura  montes. 
Sperat  infestis,  metuit  secundis 
^teram  sortem  bene  praeparatum 
Pectus.    Informes  hiemes  reducit  15 

Juppiter,  i^gni 
Summovet.    Non  si  mafe  nunc  eto^rn^  ^i>r       ' 
Sic  erit :    quondam  citihaiS  tacentem  ^^  :  J^n^.r" . 
Suscitat  musam,  neque  semper  arcum 

Tendit  Apollo.  2u 

Rebus  angustis  animosus  atque 
Fortis  appane  ;  sapienter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  mmium  secundo 

Turpda  vela. 


CARMEN  XI. 


Quid  bellicosus  Cantaber  et  Scjrthee, 
Hirpine  Quinti,  co^tet  Hadria 
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^..< 


.  P^UL^ 


Divifliis  objecto  remittas      '  • -/v-  -  -^ 
Qoaerere,  nee  trapses  in  usurn^ 
Poscentis  aevi  paaca.    Fn^t  reixo ''^  5 

Levis  juventas  et  deeor,  arida 
Pellente  laseivos  amores 
Canitie  fBunlemque  somnmn. 
Non  semper  idem  floribus  est  honor 
Yemis  neque  uno  Luna  rubens  nitet  lo 

Yoltu:  quid  aetemis  minorem 
-  Consols  apimiin^  fatigas  ? 
Gnr  nonsub  alta  vel  platano  vel hac 
Pinn  jacentes  sic  temere  et  rosa 

Canos  odorati  capiilos,  15 

Dmn  licet,  Ass^aqne  nardo 
Pot^ns  xmcd  ?    Disapat  Eoius  ^  ^^.> v  x'A^     ^ w 
A^    Curas  edac^.     Quia  puer  ocius    ^      .       ^  '  -  ^ 
Bestingaet  ardentis  Falemi  v 

Pocnia  praeterennte  Ijmpha  ?  so 

Qois  devimn  scortmn  eliciet  domo 
Ljden  ?    Ebuma  die  age  cum  Ijra 
^ -^  *  .  Maturet  in  comptum  Lacaenae 
ISore  comas  religata  nodum. 

\.. .  ■^"■-  ■ 
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Nous  longa  fera^  bella  Numantiae, 

Nee  dirom  Hannibalem,  nee  Sicnlnm  mare 

Poeno  pnrpurenm  sanguine  moUibus 

Aptari  citharae  modis ; 
Nee  saevos  Lapithas  et  nimium  mere  5 

Hjlaeum  domitosque  Herculea  manu 
Telluris  tuvenes,  unde  periculum 

Fulgens  contremuit  domus 
Satumi  vetens ;  tuque  pedestribos   ' 
Dices  historiis  proelui  Caesaris,  10 

4* 
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Maecenas,  melius  ductaque  per  vias 

Begum  coUa  minacium. 
Me  dukes  dominae  Musa  Licymniae 
Cantus,  me  voluit  dicere  lucidum 
Fulgentes  oculos  et  bene  mutuis  15 

Kdum  pectus  amoribus ; 
Quam  nee  ferre  pedem  dedecuit  choris, 
Kec  certare  joco  nee  dare  brachia 
Ludentem  nitidis  virg^nibus,  sacro 

Dianae  Celebris  die.  20 

Num  tu  quae  tenuit  dives  Achaemenes, 
Aut  pinguis  Fhrjgiae  Mjgdonias  opes 
Permutare  velis  crine  licymniae, 

Plenas  aut  Arabum  domes  ? 
Dum  flagrantia  detorquet  ad  oscula  as 

Gervicem,  aut  facili  saeviiia  negat, 
,    ^  L   r    Q^  poscente  ma^  gaudeat  eripi, 

Interdum  rapere  occupet. 


r 


CARMEN  XIII. 


,  II^  et  nefasto  te  posuit  die, 
Quicunque  primum,  et  sacrilega  manu 
*  f  roduxit,  arbos,  in  nepotum 

Pemiciem  opprobriumque  pagi ; 
mum  et  parentis  crediderim  sui       ^  ,^^  \     *•       5 
Fre^sse  cervicem'  et  penetraUa  ''^ '    ' 

Sparsisse  nocturne  cruore 
Hospitis  ;  ille  venena  Colchic^ 
Et  quidquid  usq^m  concipitur  nefas 
Tractavit,  agro  qm  statuit  meo  lo 

Te,  triste  lignum,  te  caducum 
In  donuni  caput  immerentis. 
Qtdd  qmsque  vitet  nunquam  bomini  satis 
Cautum  est  in  boras :  navita  Bospbrum 
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Poenus  perhorrescit  neqne  tdtra  15 

Caeca  timet  aliunde  fata, 
Miles  sa^ttas  et  celerem  fugam 
Farthiy  catenas  Parthiis  et  Italom 
Bobur ;  (sed  improyisa]^eti 
Vis  rapnit  rapietque  gentes.  20 

Quam  paene  forvae  regna  Proserpinae 
Et  jadicantem  yidimns  Aeacom ; 

Sedesqne  discretas  piorom  et  .     .  ^ 

Aeoliis  fidibus  querentem 
Sagpho  pnellis  de  popularibus,  2& 

El  te  sonantem  plenius  aoreo, 
Alcaee,  plectro  dura  navis, 
Dura  fugae  mala,  dura  belli ! 
^    Utrumque  sacro  digna  sileniio 

Mirantur  umbrae  £cere ;  sed  ma^  30 

Pugnas  et  exactos  tyrannos  "      «    c-  v- 

'^'-,  Densum  hranerip  bibit  aure  volgus. 

Quid  mirum,  ^^fllSfl  carminibus  stupena      S^lu 
Demittit  atras  belua  centiceps 

Aures  eiCmtorti  capiDisX  .         •         vj  35 

EumemSum  recreantur  angues  ? 
^-  "^  •'  '"-"^^  Qum^et  Prometheus  et  Polopis  parens 
,.,/^  ?**...  D3ci  hborum  decipitur  sono ; 
^^ii  /^>.    Nee  curat  Orion  leones 

Aut  timidos  a^tare  Ijncas.  40 


CARMEN  XIV. 


Ehbu  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni,  nee  pietas  moram 
Bu^  et  instanti  senectae 
Afferet  indomitaeque  morti, — 
Non,  A  trecenis,  quotquot  eunt  dies. 
Amice,  places  illacrumabilem 
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r. 


Platona  tauris,  qui  ter  amplum 
Geryonen  Tityonque  trisd 
Compescit  unda,  scilicet  ommbus 
Quicunque  terrae  munere  vescimur,  lo 

Enaviganda  sive  reges 
Sive  inopes  erimus  coloni. 
Frostra  cruento  Marte  carebinras, 
Fractisque  rauci  flactibus  Hadriae, 

Frustra  per  auctomnos  nocentem  15 

Gorporibus  metuemus  Anstrum : 
YisQ^dus  ater  flumine  languido 
GocTtos  errans  et  Danid  genus 
Infame  danmatusqae  longi 

Sisyphus  Aeolides  laboris.  20 

linquendk  tellus  et  domus  et  placens 
Uxor,  neque  harum  quas  colis  arborum 
Te  praeter  invisas  cupressos 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 
Absumet  heres  Gaecuba  dignior'  95 

Servata  centum  clayibus,  et  mero 
Tinget  pavimentum  superbo 
Pontificum  potiore  coenis. 
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Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  re^ae 
Moles  relinquent;undique  latius 

Eztenta  visentur  Lucrino 
Stagna  lacu,  platanusque  caelebs 
Evincet  ulmos ;  turn  violaria  et  6 

Myrtus  et  omnis  copia  narium 

Spargent  olivetis  odorem    ^  ^^ 
Fertilibus  domino  priori/ 
Turn  snissa  ramis  laurea  femdoe 
Ezcludet  ictus.     Non  ita  Romuli  10 
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Praescriptum  et  intonsi  Catonis 
Auspiciis  veterumqne  norma. 
Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis,  ^   >  ^  ^    ^  *  - 

Commune  magnum :  nulla  decempedis 
Metata  privatis  opacam  15 

Porticus  excipiebat  Arcton, 
Nee  fortuitum  spemere  caespitem 
Leges  sinebant,  oppida  publico 
Sumptu  jubentes  et  deorum 
Templa  novo  decorare  saxo.  so 


CARMEN  XVI. 


OnuM  divos  rogat  in  patente 
Prensus  Aegaeo,  nmrn  atra  nubes 
Condidit  lunam  neque  certa  fulgent 

Sidera  nautis ; 
Otium  bello  furiosa  Thrace^  5 

Otium  Medi  pharetra  decori, 
Grosphe,  non  gemmis  neque  purpura  ye- 

nale  neque  auro. 
Non  enim  gazae  neque  consularis 
Summovet  lictor  miseros  tnmultus  10 

Mentis,  et  curas  laqueata  circum 

"Vlvitur  pa^ooene  cui  patemum 
Splendet  in  mensa  tenui  salinum. 
Nee  leves  somnos  timer  aut  cupido  15 

Sordidus  aufert. 
Quid  brevi  fortes  jaculamur  aevo 
Multa  ?  Quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Sole  mutamus  ?    l^atriae  quia^xsul  \ 

Se  quoque  fugit  ?  '  20 

Scandit  aerati^  yitiosa  naves 
Cura  nee  turmas  equitum  relinquit, 
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Ocior  cervis  et  agente  nimbos 

Ocior  Euro. 
Laetus  in  praesens  animus  quod  ultra  est       2& 
Oderit  curare  et  amara  lento 
Temperet  risu  ;    nihil  est  ab  omni 

Parte  beatum. 
Abstulit  clarum  cita  mors  Achillem, 
Longa  'nthonum  minuit  senectus,  30 

Et  miU  forsan  tibi  quod  negarit, 

Porriget  nora. 
Te  greges  centum  Siculaeque  circum 
Mugiunt  vaccae,  tibi  tollit  hinnitum 
Apta  quadrigis  equa,  te  bis  Afro  35 

Murice  tinctae 
Vestiunt  lanae  :  nuhi  parva  rura  et 
Spiritum  Graiae  tenuem  Camenae 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit  et  malignum 

Spemere  Yolgus.  40 


% 
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Cue  me  querelis  ezanimas  tuis  ? 
Nee  dis  amicum  est  neo  mihi  te  prius 
Obire,  Maecenas,  mearum 
Grande  decus  columenque  rerum. 
Ah  te  meae  si  partem  animae  n^it  o 

Maturior  vis,  quid  moror  altera, 
Nee  cams  aeque  nee  superstes 
Integer  ?  tile  dies  utramque 
Ducet  ruinam.    Non  ego  perBdum 
Dijd  sacramentum :  ibimus,  ibimus  lo 

Utcunque  praecedes,  supremum 
Garpere  iter  comites  parati. 
Me  nee  Ghimaerae  spiritus  igneae 
Nee,  si  resurgat,  centimanus  Gyas 
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Divellet  unquam :  sic  potenti  15 

Jastitiae  placitumque  Parcis. 
Sea  libra  seu  mo  Scorpios  adspicit, 
FormidoIoBiis  pars  violentior  *-   ui^^    '  ' 
Natalis  horae,  seu  tTrannus 

Hesperiae  Gapricomtis  undae,  20 

Utnimque  nostrum  incredibili  modo 
Consentit  astrum.    Te  Jovis  impo 
Tutela  Satumo  refulgens 
Eripuit  Yolucrisque  Fati 
Tardavit  alas,  cum  populus  firequens  S5 

Laetum  theaisis  ter  crepuit  sonum : 
Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 
Sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 
Dextra  levasset,  Merourialium 
Gustos  viromm.    Beddere  victimas  ao 

Aedemque  votiyam  memento : 
Nos  humilem  feriemus  agnam* 


CARMEN   XVIII.      J 

NoN  ebur  neque  aureum 
Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar ; 

Non  trabes  Hymettiae 
Fremunt  columnas  ultima  recisas 

Africa ;  neque  Attali  5 

Ignotus  heres  regiam  occupavi ; 

Nee  Laconicas  mihi 
Trahunt  honestae  purpuras  clientae : 

At  fides  et  ingonii 
Benigna  vena  est,  pauperemque  dives  10 

Me  petit ;  nihil  supra 
Deos  lacesso,  nee  potentem  amicum 

Lar^ra  fla^to, 
Satis  beatus  unicis  Sabims. 

Truditur  dies  die,  15 

Novaeque  pergunt  interire  lunae. 
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Tu  secanda  marmora 
Locas  sub  ipsum  funus,  et  sepulcri 

Imn^emor  struis  domos 
Marisque  Balis  obstrepentis  urges  '  ^ 

Summovere  litora,    ^^^i*-^^ 
Farum  locuples  contuiente  ripa. 

Quid,  quod  usque  proidmos 
Revellis  agri  terminos  et  ultra 

Umites  clientium  25 

^^      Salis  avarus  ?    Pellitur  patemos 

In  sinu  ferens  deos 
Et  uxor  et  vir  sordidosque  natos ; 

Nulla  certior  tamen 
Rapacis  Orci  fine  destinata  30 

Aula  divitem  manet 
Herum.     Quid  ultra  tendis  ?    Aequa  tellus 

Pauperi  recluditur 
Begumque  pueris,  nee  satelles  Orci 

Callidum  Promethea  35 

Revexit  aiux)  captus.     Hie  superbum 

Tantalum  atque  Tantali 
Genus  coercet ;  hie  levare  functum  ^  , . 

Pauperem  laboribus  ^^  <  /  . .   -    >•   *•   '     , 
Vocatus  atque  non  vocatus  iiudit.  '    40 


CARMEN  XIX. 


Baochum  in  remotis  carmina  rupibus 
l^^.r  ^ c ' ^    Vidi  docentem  —  credite  posten  — 
^TSTymphasque  discentes  et  aures 
Gapripedum  Satyrorum  acutas. 
Euoe,   recenti  mens  trepidat  metu 
Plenoque  Bacchi  pectore  turbidum 
Laetatur.  Euoe,  parce  Liber, 
Parce,  gravi  metuende  thyrso  ! 
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Fas  pervicaces  est  mihi  Thyiadas 
Viniquc  fontem  lactis  et  uberes  10 

Cantare  rivos,  atque  tronois 
Lapsa  cavis  iterare  mella ; 
Fas  et  beatae  conjugis  additum 
Stellis  honorem  tectaque  Penthei 
Disjecta  non  leni  ruina,  15 

Thracis  et  exitium  Lycurgi. 
Tu  flectis  amnes,  tu  mare  barbarum, 
Tu  separatis  uvidus  in  jugis 
Nodo  coerces  viperino 
Bistonidum  sine  frande  crines :  20 

Tu,  cum  parentis  regna  per  arduom 
A^JUlj  dehors  Gi^mtum  scanderet  impa,  i^^,     ^  ^ ;,  -,  v 
/     Bhoetum  retorsisti  leonis  ' 
,•;'-.  '  -  J   UngiribuB  horribilique  mala ; 

QuamquanTchoreis  aptior  et  jbcis  25 

Ludoque  dictns  non  sat  idoneus      ww  ^        . , 
Pngnae  lerebaris :  sed  idem 
Pacis  eras  medinsque  belli. 
Te  vidit  insons  Cerberus  aureo 
Comn  decorum,  lemter  atterens  ao 

Gaudam,  et  recedentis  trilingui 
Ore  pedes  tetigitque  crura. 


CARMEN  XX. 


^ 


NoN  usitata  nee  tenui  ferar 
Penna  biformis  per  liquidum  aethera 
Vates,  neque  in  terris  morabor 
Longius,  invidiaque  major 
Urbes  relinquam.     Non  ego  paupermn 
Sanguis  parentum,  non  eso  quem  Vocas, 
I^ecte  Maecenas,  obioo, 
Neo  S^^  cohibebor  unda. 


,  M  ( .  - 
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Jam  jam  residunt  craribug  asperae 
Pelles,  et  album  mutor  in  alitem  10 

Superne,  nascimturque  levea    ^ 
Per  dittos  humerosque  plomae. 
Jam  Daedaleo  ocior  Icaro 
Visam  gementis  litora  Bospori 

^^teaque  Gaetulas  canorus  16 

AlSa  Hyperb'ttreosque  campos.  ^  \  ^j^^  ,  ^o*^ 
Me  Colchus  et  qui  dissj^ulat  metom  '  ^  i-^r  ^y^^ 
Marsae  cohortis  Dacus  et  ultimi  ""'/^'^  -w^ 

Noscent  Geloni,   me  peritua 
Discet  Hiber  Rhodanique  potor.  20 

Absint  inani  fimere  neniae 
Luctusque  t^pes  et  querimoniae  ; 
Compesce^ciamorem  ao  eepulcri 
Imtte  sapervacuos  honores. 


Q.  HORATH  FLACCI 

CARMINUM 

LIBER  TERTIUS.    • 
CARMEN  I. 


^ 


Obi  profanum  yolgas  et  arceo ; 
Favete  linguis :  carmina  non  prius 
Aadita  Musarum  sacerdos 
Virgnibus  puerisque  canto. 
Regum'  tunendomin  in  proprios  greges,  5 

Beges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis 
z^fChn  Giganteb  triumpho, 

Cuncta  supercilio  moventis.    •   *  * 
Est  ut  viro  vir  latiuTordmet 
Arbusta  sulcis,  hie  generosior  . ;        ,  10 

Deseendat  in  Campum  petitor,    ^•*^'''  ^  *  ' ' ' 
- '  ^     Mp?^^V^  ^^^  meliorque  fama 
Contendat,  iUiturba  clientium 
Sit  major :  aequa  lege  Necessitas 

Sortitnr  insignes  et  imos ;  15 

Oinne  capax  movet  nma  nomen. 
Districtus^nsis  cui  super  impia 
Cervice  pendet  non  Siculae  dapes 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem, 

Non  avium  citharaeque  cantus  20 

Somnum  reducent.     Somnus  a^estium 
Lenis  virorum  non  humiles  domes 
"FasSSit  umbrosamque  ripam^ 
Non  Zephyris  agitata  Tempo. 
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Desidersuitem  quod  satis  est  neque  25 

Tumultuosum  sollicitat  mare, 
Nee  saevus  Arcturi  cadentis 
Impetus  aut  orientis  Haedi, 
Non  verberatae  grandine  vineae 
Fundusque  mendax,  arbore  nunc  aquas  30 

Ciilpante  nunc  torrentia  agros 
Sidera  nunc  hiemes  iniquas. 
Gontracta  pisces  aequora  sentiunt 
Jactis  in  ftltum  molibus  ;  hue  freguens 

Caementa  demittit  redemptor  35 

Cum  famulis  dominusque  tenrae       ^  -  *  ^'  • 
Fasiidiosus.  Sed  Timor  et  Minae  f 
Scandunt  eodem  quo  dominus,  neque 
Decedit  aerata  triremi,  et 

Post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura.  40 

Quodsi  dolentem  nee  Phrygius*  lapis 
Nee  purpurarum  sidere  clarior 
Delenit  usus  nee  Falerna 

Vitis  Aehaemeniumque  costum, 
Cur  invidendis  ppstibus  et  novo         f  ^ '  '^  /         45 
Sublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  ? 
Cur  valle  permutem  Sabina 
Diyitias  operosiores  ? 


^) 


CARMEN  II, 


Angustam  amice  pauperiem  pati 
Robustus  acri  nulitia  puer     j> 
Condiscat,  et  Parties  feroces 

Yexet  eques  metuendus  hasta, 
Yitamque  sub  divo  et  trepidis  agat  5 

In  rebus.     Ilium  ex  moenibus  hosticis 
Matrona  beHantis  tyranni 

Prospiciens  et  adulta  virgo       '  * 
Suspiret,  eheu,    ne  rudis  agniinum 
Sponsus  lacessat  re^us  asperum'  lo 


N^ 
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'X^  ^^^^-v^Tactu  leonem,  quern  cruenta 
'  T?er  medias  rapit  ira  caedes. 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori : 
^        Mors  et  fiigacem  persequitur  virum, 

Nee  parcit  imbellis  juventae  15 

Poplitibus  timidoque  tergo.  ^ 

Yirtus  repulsae  nescia  sordidae 
Intaminatis^fulget  honoribus, 
^^  -,     Nee  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
^.rr^,-,^^^^  ■  I.A         Arbitrio  popularis  aurae.  20 

"Vlrtus^recludens  iinmeritis  mori  -  ^ .         - 

Caelum  negata  tentat  iter  via, 
Coetusque  volgaires  et  udam 
Spemit  humum  fugiente  penna. 
Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio  25 

Merces :  vetabo  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
v^  .  ^^  -  //^/^       YlJ^rit  arcanae  sub  isdem 

'"     *  ^  .&t  trabibus  fra^emve  mecum 

Solvat  phaselon  ;    saepe  Diespiter 
Negleotus  incesto  addidit  integrum :  30 

Baro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo. 


CARMEN  III.  ^'v 

JusTUM  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 

Non  voltus  instimtis  tyramd 
*"'^-      Men^  quatit  solida,  neque  Auster 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Hadriae,  b 

Nee  fulminantis  magna  manus  Jovis ; 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis 
Impaviduin  ferient  ruinae. 
Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules 
Eni^  arces  attigit  igneas,       /*  ^  *  *  10 

^Quos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar. 
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c,^^^  A.-  .  Hac  te  merentem,  Bacche  pater,  tuae 
/        Vexere  tigres  indocili  jagum 

'"^/ollo  traihentes ;  hac  Quirinus  IS 

Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit,       ixe  ^ 
Gratum  elocuta  conigiliantibus 
Junone  divis :  Hion,  Ilion  .-    .  -  ^-  >- 

Fatalis  incestusque  judex  'N  * '  ^ 

Et  miili^:^^  peregrina^vertit  20 

In  pulverem/exjjuo  de^tituit  deos 
Mercede  pact^Laom^doia,  mihi 

Castaeque  damnatum  Minervae    ^  - '      * '  -  ^ 
Cum  populo  et  duce  fraudulento.    ^ '  ^  <  -  -  -  - 
Jam  nee  Lacaenae  splendet  adulterae   .         ,      25 
Famosus  hospes  nee  Priami  domiis' 
Penura  pugnaces  Achivos 
Hectoreis  opibus  refiingit, 
Nostrisque  ductum  seditionibus      i^~  -  ^    -   "7^ 
*        Bellum  resedit.     Protinus  et  graves  "    *    ^6 

Iras  et  invisum  nepotem       /J*>.  .  ■  ^  "- . 
Troica  quern  peperit  sacerdos     '-^ "  ^  '     * 
Marti  redonabo ;  iUum  ego  lucidas 
Inire  sedes,  ducere  nectaris 

Succos,  et  adscribi  quietis  35 

Ordinibus  patiar  deorum. 
'"^    '  Dum  longufl  inter  saeviat  Hion        -     - 
Romamque  pontus  qua&bet  exsules       ^ 
In  parte  regnanto  beati ; 
Dum  Priami  Paridisque  busto  40 

Insultet  armentom  et  catulos  ferae 
Gelent  inultae  stet  Gapitqlium 
Fulgens,  triumphatisque  posat 
&ma  ferox  dare  jura  Medis. 
Horrendk  late  nomen  in  ultimas  45 

Extendat  eras,  qua  medius  liquor 
Secemit  Europen  ab  Afro, 
Qua  tumidus  rigat  arra  Nilus, 
Aurum  irrep^rtum  et  sic  melius  sitnm 
Cum  terra  celat  spemere  fortior,  60 

Quam  cogere  humanos  in  usus 
Omne  sacrum  rapente  dextra. 


,»»•«  *'-  • 
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QnicQnqne  mimdo  tenmnns  obstitit 
Huno  tangat  armis,  visere  gestiens 

Qua  parte  debacchentur  ignes,   .^t  '  i ,        ». v^j65 
Qua  nebulae  pluviique  rores. 
•Sed  bellicosb  &ta  Quiritibu8 
Hac  lege  dico,  ne  nimium  pii 
Rebusque  fidentes  avitae 

Tecta  velint  reparare  Troiae.  60 

Troiae  renascens  alite  lugubri 
Fortuna  tristi  clade  iterabitur, 
Ducente  victrices  cateiras 
Conjuge  me  Jovis  et  sorore. 
Ter  si  regurgat  murus    aeneus  65 

Auctore  Phoetn)  ter  perea^eis 
Excisus  Argivis,  ter  uxot 
Gapta  vimm  puerosque  ploret. 
Non.hg9  jocoea©  conveni-et  lyrae: 
Quo,  Musa,  tendis  ?    Desine  perricax  70 

Beferre  sermones  deorum  et 
Magna  modis  tenuare  parvis. 


CARMEN  IV. 


s 


,v  > , ,  4  o'i^ 


DEScraDE  caelo  et  die  age  tibia 
Regina  Icm^om  G^lioi)e  melos, 
Seu  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta, 
Seu  fidibus  citharaque  Phoebi. 
Auditis,  an  me  ludit  amabilis  6 

Insania  ?    Audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  luces  amoenae 

Quos  et  aquae  subeunt  et  aurae.  ,  . 

Me  fabulosae  Vulture  in  ^ulo  ^  '^  *'  '  ^^  ^  v.: 

Altricis  extra  limen  Ap^a©  10 

Ludo  fatigatumque  somno   '   •- 
Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 
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'.tZ^tC    ^^-t^r^^r^ 


Texere,  mirum  quod  foret  omnibus, 
Quicunque  celsae  nidum  Acherontiae 
Saltusque  Bagtinos  et  arvum  \     '  ^  *"  15 

Pingue  tenent  humilis  Forenti, 
Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 
'    Dor^epa  et  ursis,  ut  premerer  sacra 
Lauroque  coUataque  mjrto, 

Non  sine  dis  ammosus  infans.    /^-  '^    '  -  *        go 
Vester,  Camenae,  vaster  in  arduos 
ToUor  Sabinos,  seu  mihi  fngidum 
Praeneste  seu  Tibur  supinum 

Seu  liquidae  placuere  BwAe.    ^'^-  .  .^^^^ 
Vestris  amicum  fontibus  et  choris  25 

c/^  .      Non  me  Philippis  versa  acies  retro,   |- «  » 

,  .         Devota  non  eMitii^t  arbos,  ^ 

-^    *    V        Nee  Sicula  Palmurus  unda.  ^*'^'^  *""'  ^  ^ 

^  Utcunque  mecum  vos  eritis,  libens 
Insanientem  navita  Bosporum  90 

Tentabo  et  urentes  arenas 
Litoris  Assyrii  viator ; 
Visam  Britannos  hospitibus  feros 
Et  laetum  equino  sangmne  ConcMium,         .^   *-*^ 
Visam  pharetratos  Gelon^    s  -  ,  '   "  35 

Et  Scyihicum  inviolatus  anmem.   T^^^**-  ^ 
\  ^         Vos  Gaesarem  altum,  militia  ami3    -^   "  *^  '"  ^ 
Fessas  cohortes  addidit  oppidisV"' , 
Unire  quaerenteiSnabores 

Pierio  recreatis  antro.  <         40 

^os  lene  consil^jpn  et  dalas  et  datp     ^•'    '' 
Gaudetis  almae.     Scimus,  ut  impios 
Q^tanas  immanemque  turmam 
Fulmine  sustulerit  caduco,    -     -  ^^  - 
Qui  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  temperat  45 

Ventosum,  et  urbes  regnaque  tristia, 
Divosque  mortalesque  turbas 
Imperio  regit  unus  aequo. 
Magnum  ilia  terrorem  intulerat  Jovi        ^, 
,  .  .    Fidensjuyenturhorridabrachiis,     ^  '/-   ^"^  6o 

tu^  F^^jresque  tendentes  opaco 
Ifelion  imposuisse  Olympo. 


U<v^ 
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Sed  quid  Typhoeus  et  validus  AGmas, 
Aut  quid  minaci  Porphjrion  statu, 

Qnid  Rhoetos  evolmsque  tnmcis  56 

Enceladus  jaculator  audax  ,  ^ 

Contra  sonantem  Palladis  aemda       t^-  ^^  ^^'    *^  "^ 
^  ^^i      Posgent  ruentes  ?    Hinc  avidua  etetit 
'  Volcanus,  hinc  matrona  Juno  et 

Nunquam  humeris  positurus  arcum, 
Qui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit  9c 

Crines  solutos,  qui  Ljciae  tenet 
^^"^  d(y^  Dumeta  natalemque  silvam^^^i^      t  ^  '-^  ^-^ 
Delius  et  Pati^us  Apollo.  »^^^ 

g^ .  ^^,^^^      "Vis  consili  expera  mole  ruit  sua :  ^       65 

Yim  temperatam  di  quoque  provehunt 
In  majus ;  idem  odere  vires 
Omne  nefaa  animo  moventes. 
Testis  mearum  centimanus  Gyas 
Sententiarum,  notus  et  integrae  70 

Tentator  Orion  Dianae 
Yir^ea  domitus  sagitta. 
Injecta  monstris  Terra  dolet  suis 
Maeretque  partus  ftdmine  luridum    ^;,^y^^^ 
Missos  ad  Orcum ;  nee  pef^t   u^  ^  -  *^<'      ^ 
Impositam  celer  ignis  AA\xiea{^^ ' 
Incontinentis  nee  Tityi  jecur 
Reliquit  ales,  neqigtiae  additus        ^^'7  r^'^^^ 
Gustos  ;  ama^rem  trecentae  >W  Jx-^y,.Hl  w.  -^ 

Pirithoum^hibent  catenae.  80 


CARMEN  V. 


y 


Caelo  Tonantem  credidimus  Jovem 
Begnare :  praesens  divus  habebitur  ' 
Augustus  adjectis  Sritannis 
Lnperio  gravibusque^Pe'rsis. 


:^ 


:  tp. 
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?.  y  Mx^^>^    Milesne  Crassi  conjuge  barbara 
^  Turpis  marifcus  vixit  ethostiunr^ 

^v.  ^  ^  /      ,  Pro  curia  inversique  mores ! 

Co^semiit  socerorum  in  armis 
Sub  rege  Mfedo  Maraus  et  Apulus, 
, ,  ,    ;,       Anciliorum  et  nominis  et  togae  10 

Oblitus  aetemaeque  Vestae, 
Incolumi  Jove  et  urbe  Boma  ? 
Hoc  cavf  rat  mens  provida  Reguli 
Dissennentis  cqndiciombus 

Foedis  et  exeinglo  trahentis  ^^<  "^  '^'^''       15 

Pemiciem  veniens  in  aevum, 
z\-L.        Si  non  jeriret  immiserabilis 

Gaptiva  puEes.     Signa  ego  Punicis 
Adfixadelubris  et  arma 

Militibussine  caede,  dmt,  -  ^^^-'''  20 

Derepta  vidi;  vidi  ego  civium 
Betorta  tergo  brachia  libero 
)'■  ^- 1  Portasque  non  clausas  et  ar?a 

Marte  coli  populata  nostro. 
Auro  renensus  scilicet  acrior  26 

Miles  reoiwt.    Magitio  additas 
Damnum :  neque  amissos  cplores      ' 
Lana  refert  medicata  fuco, 
Nee  vera  virtus    quum  semel  excidit 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus.  30 

Si  pugnat  extricata  densis 
Cerva  plagis^  erit  ille  fortis 
Qui  perfidis  se  credidit  hostibus, 
Et  Marte  Poenos  protefet  altero, 

Qui  lora  restrictis  wicertis  35 

Sen^t  iners  timuitque  mortem. 
Hie  undo  vitam  sumeret  inscius     . 
Pacem  duello  nuscuit.     0  pudor ! 
'  0  magnaKa^ago,  probrosis^ 

Altior  Italiae  ymnis !  40 

Fertur  pudicae  conjugis  osculum 
Parvosque  natos  ut  capitis  DMUor 
Ab  se  removisse  et  virilem 
Torvus  humi  posuisse  voltum : 
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/..  Donee  labantes  cqnsilip  patres  45 

^   -^,.^^       Rrmaret  JiUJJior  nunquam  alias  dato, 
Inierque  maerentes  amicos 

Egregius  |)roperaret  exsul.  "*• 

Atqm  sciebat  quae  siSi  barbanis 
■Tortor^pararet ;  non  aliter  tamen  50 

DiinovirobstaQtes  propinquos, 
Et  populom  reditus  morantem^ 
Quam  si  cUentum  longa  negotia 
Dijndicata  lite  relinqueret, 

Tendons  Venafranos  in  agros  »  -^ 55 

Ant  Lacedaemonium  Tarentum. 


■^i 
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Delicta  majorum  immeritus  1^^^ 
Romane,  donee  temgla  refeeens  ' 
Aedesqne  labentes  deorom  et 
Foeua  nigro  simulacra  fump. 
,Pis  to  minorem  quod  gerp  imperaa :  5 

Hine  omne  principium,  nuc  refer  exitum. 
Di  multa  neglecti  dederunt 
Hesperiae  mala  luctuosae. 
Jam  bis  Mbhaeses  et  Pacori  manus 
Non  auspicates  ^contudit  impetus  10 

Nostros  et  adjecisse  praedam 
Torquibus  exiguis  remdet, 
Faene  oceupatam  seditiombus 
Defeyit  Urbem  Daeus  et  Aethiops, 

ffic  elasse  formidatus,  ille  ^  16 

AGssilibus  melior  sagittis. 
Fecunda  culpae  seeula  nuptias 
Primum  inquinavere  et  genus  et  domes  ; 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  elades 

In  patriam  populumque  fluxit.  2C 
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Motos  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 
Matara  virgo  et  fin^tar  artibus ; 
Jam  ntuio  et  incestos  amores 
De  tenero  meditatur  imgui : 
Mox  juniores  quaerit  addteros  as 

Inter  maiiti  vina,  neque  eligit 
Gui  donet  impermissa  raptim 
Gtiudia  luminibns  remotis ; 
Sed  jussa  coram  non  sine  conscio 
^        Sur^t  marito,  sea  Tocat  institor  £0 

\  Seu  navis  Hi^)anae  magister, 

Dedecorum  pretiosus  emptor. 
Non  his  juventus  orta  parentibns 
Infecit  aequor  sanguine  Punico, 
Pyrrhumque  et  ingentem  cecidit    '    f  '^^^      85 
Antiochmn  Hannibalemque  dirom ;    ^^-^  , 
Sed  rusticorum  masoulamilitum 
Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Yersare  glebas  et  severae 
Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos  40 

Portare  fustes,  sol  ubi  montinm 


.Js^''  Mutaret  umbras  et  juga  demeret 

'  ^  '  "Bobus  fatigatis,  amicum 


Tempus  agens  abeunte  curru. 
Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  ?  45 

Aetas  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit 
Kos  nequiores,  mox  datnros 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 


CARMEN  VII. 


/A.    -^•-'' 


Qun>  fles,  Asterie,  quem  tibi  candidi 
Prime  restituent  vere  Favonii      ^ 
Thyna  merce  beatum, 
Constantis  juvenem  fide,  / 
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Gygen  ?    Die  Notis  actus  ad  Oricum     ^,       '^"^6 
hl^tM'-        Post  insana  Caprae  sidera  frigidaa 
/^  Noctes  non  sine  multis 

Insonmis  lacrimis  a^t. 
Atqui  sollicitae  nuntius  hospitae, 
Suspirare  GUoen  et  miseram  tuis  10 

Dicens  ignibus  uri, 

TentatlSille  raer  modis. 
,  Ut  Proetum  mulier  perfida  credulum 

l^jf^tc,:-     Falsis  impnlerit  crimimbns  nimis 
■:  "-^^         Casto'Bellerophonti  15 

r  H^  iu^.  I- .  Maturare  necem,  refert. 

Narrat  paene  datum  Pelea  Tfurtaro, 
Magnessam  Hippoljten  dum  fu^t  abstineus ; 
Et  peccare  dqcgntes 
Fallax  historias  movet.  20 

Frustra :  nam  scopulis  surdior  Ic^ 
Voces  audit  adbuc  integer.    At  tibi 
Ne  yicinus  Enipeus 
:'\^ry^J^^       Plusjusty  plaoeat  cave; 

Quamvis  non  alius  flc^tere  equum  sciens  95 

Aeoue  conspicitur  gramme  Mariio, 
Nee  quisquam  citus  aequo 
J^U^        Tusco  denatat  alveo. 

Prima^nocte  domum  claude  negue  in  vias     '^  ^  !iii 
Sub  cantu  querulae  des^ce  tibiae,  30 

Et  to  saepe  vgcanti      ^ 
Duram  difficilis  mane. 


CARMEN    VIII.  f 


/ 


Mabtiis  caelebs  quid  agam  Elalendis^ 
Quid  velint  flores  et  acerra  thuris   nc  . 
Plena  "miraris,  positnsque  carbo  in"^ 

Caespite  vivo, 

6 
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Docte  sermones  utriusqne  Ungaae  ?  5 

Yoyeram  dnlces  epulas  et  album 
libero  capram  prope  fiineratus 

Arboris  ictu. 
Hie  dies  anno  redeunte  festus 
Corticem  adstrictum  pice  dimovebit  10 

Amphorae  fumum  bibere  institutae 

Conaule  Tullo. 
Sume,  Maecenas,  cjathos  amici 
Sospitis  centom  et  vigiles  lucemas 
Perfer  in  lucem ;  procul  omnis  esto  16 

Clamor  et  ira. 
SCtte  civiles  super  urbe  curas : 
Occi^t  Daci  Gotisoms  agmen, 
Medus  infestus  sibi  luctuoms 

Dissidet  armis,  20 

Servit  Hispanae  vetus  hostis  orae 
Gantaber  sera  domitus  catena ; 
Jam  Scythae  laxo  meditantur  arcu 

Gedere  camps. 
Neglegens  ne  qua  populus  laboret  95 

Parce  privatus  nmuum  cavere ; 
Dona  praesentis  cape  laetus  horae  et 

linque  severa. 


GARMEN  IX, 


DoKEC  gratus  eram  tibi 
Kec  quisquam  potior  brachia  cancUdao 

Gervici  juyenis  dabat, 
Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 

Donee  non  alia  ma^ 
Arsisti  neque  erat  L^dia  post  Ghlo&i| 

Multi  Lydia  nominis 
Bomana  yigui  clarior  Ilia. 
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Me  nunc  Thressa  Ghloe  regit 
Dulces  docta  modes  et  citharae  sciens^  lo 

Fro  qua  non  metuam  mori 
Si  parcent  animae  fata  superstiti. 

Me  torret  face  mutua 
Thurini  Calais  filius  Omyti, 

Pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori  15 

Si  parcent  puero  fata  superstiti. 

Quid  a  prisca  redit  Venus 
Diductosque  jugo  cogit  aeneo, 

Si  flaya  excutitur  Chloe 
Rejectaeque  patet  janua  Lydiae  ?  so 

Quamquam  sidere  pulchnor 
nie  esty  tu  leyior  cortice  et  improbo 

Iracundior  Hadria, 
Tecum  yivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libens. 


CARMEN    X. 


ExTRBMUM  Tanain  si  bi^ejres,  Lyce, 
'  Saeyo  nunta  yiro,  me  tamen  asperas 

Porrectum  ante  fores  objicere  incolis 
*  ^  Plorares  Aquilonibus. 

Audis  quo  strepitu  janua,  quo  ne]j^  6 

Inter  pulchra  sat^m  tecta  remu^t 

Ventis,  et  positas  jjt  glagiet  nives      -  t  r<r^^  ,  «* O 
Pure  numine  Juppiter  ? 

Ingratam  Yeneri  pone  superbiam,  ^ 

Ne  currenteretit) funis  eat  rota.    -  py^'''  •        10 

Non  te  Penelopen  difficilem  precis 
Tyrrhenus  genuit  parens. 

0  quamvis  neque  te  munera  nee  preces 

Nee  tinctos  viola  pallor  amantium 

Nee  vir  Keria  pe&ice  saucius  15 

Curvat,  supplicibus  tuis 
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Parcas,  neo  rigida  mollior  aesculo 
Ncc  Mauris  animum  mitior  anguibos. 
Non  hoc  semper  erit  limJTijs  aut  ao[uae 

Caelestds  patie'ns  latus.     ~  20 


CARMEN  XI. 


Mercuri, — nam  te  docilis  mapstro 
r :..  v..^       Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo, —  -^    -       , 
Tuque  testuSo  resonare  septem 

Gallida  nervis, 
V.  u*-^   '  "       Nee  loguax  olim  neque  grata,  nunc  et  6 

Divitum  mensis  et  arnica  templis, 
Die  modos  Lyde  quibus  obstinatas 

Applicet  aures, 
Quae  yelut  laiis  equa  trima  campis, 
V  V  ^  Ludit  ex^ultim  metuitque  tan^,  10 

Nuptiarum  expers  et  adhuc  protervo 

Cruda  marito.  j- 

Tu  potes  tigres  conutesque  silvas 
Ducere  et  rivos  celeres  morari  ; 
Cessit  immanis  tibi  blandienti     ^  -        . ..  15 

Janitor  aulae  j^ 

Cerberus,  quamvis  furiale  centum 
Muniant  angues  caputjejus  atque 
Spiritus  teter  saniesque  n^anet    .  .  > 

Ore  trilingui.   * —  20 

Quin  et  IxTon  Tityosque  voltu 
Risit  invito,  stetit  urna  paullum     "^  ^^  " 
Sicca  dum  grato  Danai^ueUas 

Carmine  mulces. 
"       '  *  * .        Audiat  Lyde  scelus  atque  notas  25 

"Vir^um  poenas  et  inane  lymphae 
Dolium  {undo  pereuntis  imo,' 
''  Seraque  fata 
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Quae  manent  colpas  etiam  sub  Oreo. 

Lnpiae,  —  nam  quid  potuere  miyus  ?  —  30 

Imjnae  sponsos  potaere  doro 

Perdere  ferro ! 
Una  de  moltis  face  nuptiali 
Digna  peijurum  fait  in  parentein  -  - 

Splendide  mendax  et  in  omne  virgo  ,   ,  *  "  35 

Nobilis  aevum,  "^  ^^    ' '  -  ^  ^ - 

Surge,  quae  dixit  juveni  marito,        '  '  -  .  ^, . 
Surge,  ne  longus  tibi  somnus,  undo  ^   '^  * 

Non  tunes,  .detur ;  socerum  et  scelestas 

Falle  sorores,'  40 

Quae  velut  nacjae  vitulos  leaenae      ^^^^.^^ 
Sjngulos  eheu  lacerant :  ego  illis 
Momor  nee  te  feriam  neque  intra 

Claustra  tenebo. 
Me  pater  saevis  oneret  catenis  45 

Quod  viro  clemens  misero  peperci : 
Me  Tel  extremes  Kumidarum  in  agroB 

Classe  releget. 
I  pedes  quo  te  rapiunt  et  aurae 
Dmn  favet  nox  et  Venus,  i  secundo  60 

Omine  et  nostii  memorem  sepulcro 

Scaipe  querelam. 


CARMEN  XII, 


M][SEBABUM  est  neque  amori  dare  ludum  neque  dulci 
Mala  vino  l{^|re,  aut  exanimari  metuentes 

Patruae  verbera  linguae. 
ISsi  qualum  Cythereae  puer  ales,  tibi  tolas 
Operoeaeque  IMSnervae  studium  aufert,  Neobule, 

liparaei  nitor  Hebri, 
Simul  unetos  Tiberinis  bumeros  lavit  in  undis,      /  -  / 
Eques  ipso  melior  Bellerophonte,  neque  pugno 


r 
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Neque  segni  pede  victus ; 
GatoB  idem  per  apertam  fugientes  agitato  ic 

Grege  cervos  jaculari  et  celer  alto  ktitantem 

Fniticeto  excipere  aprum. 


■; 


:r 
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0  FONS  Bandusiae,  splendidior  Titro, 
Dulci  digne  mero  non  sine  floribus, 
Gras  donaberis  haedo 

Oui  frons  tur^da  comibus 
Primis  et  yenerem  et  proelia  desiinat ;  5 

Frostra :  nam  gelidos  inficiet  tibi 
Bubro  sanguine  rivos 
Lascivi  suboles  gregis. 
Te  flagrantis  atrox  hora  Ganiculae 
Nescit  tangere,  tu  &igus  amabile  lo 

Fessis  vomere  tauris 
nfraeSes  et  pecori  vago. 
iTes  nobilimn  ta  (|uoque  fontimn, 
Me  dicente  cavis  unpo^tson  ilicem 

Saxis,  undo  loquaces  15 

Lymphae  dealinnt  tuae. 


^-y  GABMEN  XIV. 


^  ^-  Hbrculis  ritu  modo  dictus,  o  plebs, 

^  c  .  Morte  venalem  petaisse  lanrum 

Gaesar  Hispana  repetit  penates 
Victor  ab  ora. 
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Unico  gaudens  mulier  marito      ' 'y*  "   '"    "^       5 
Prodeat  justis  opeSta  sacris, 
Et  soror  clari  duds  et  decorae 

"^       Supplice  vitta 
Virginum  materes  juyenumque  nuper 
Sospitom.    Vos,  o  pueri  et  puellae  lo 

Jam  yiram  expertae,  male  ominatis 

Parcite  verbis.  ^>  y  ^    ^ 

Hie  dies  vere  miliifestus  atras 
E:^et  enras ;  ego  nee  tumultum       /^^^^  ? 
Nee  mori  per  vim  metuam  tenente       yU^^-  ^  15 

Uaesare  terras. 
I  pete  imCTentom,  puer,  et  coronas 
Et  cadom  Mar^  memorem  duelli, 
Spartacum  si  qnSI  potoit  vagantem 

Fallere  testa.  20 

Die  et  argutae  properet  Neaerae       ^^  >   ,  -.  -^^ 
Mmrheum  node  cohibere  crinem ; 
Si  per  invismn  mora  jazdtor^m 

Fiet,  abito. 
Lenit  albescens  animos  capillus  25 

Litium  et  luute  cnpidos  protervae ; 
Non  ego  hoc  ferrem  calidus  juventa 

insole  Planco.         ^  ^    /;  ^^ 


CARMEN  XV. 


Uxor  pauperis  Ibyci, 
Tandem  nequitiae  fige  modum  tuae 

Famosisque  laboribus : 
Mature  proper  deone  funeri 

Inter  ludere  virgines 
Et  steDis  nebulam  spargere  candidis. 

Non  si  quid  Pholoen  satis 
Et  te,  GUori,  decet :  filia  rectius 
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Expugnat  juvenum  domos, 
Pulso  Thyias  uti  concita  tjmpano.  lo 

lUam  cogit  amor  Nothi 
Lascivae  similem  ludere  capreae : 

Te  lanae  prope  nobilem 
Tonsae  Luceriam,  non  citharae  decent, 

Kec  flos  purpureus  rosae  16 

Nee  poti  vetulam  faece  tenus  cadi. 


CARMEN  XVI. 


Y 


Ikclusam  Danaen  turns  aenea 
Bobustaeque  fores  et  vigilum  canum 
Tristes  excubiae  munierant  satis 

^Nocturnis  ab  adulteris, 
Si  non  Acrisium  viranis  abditae  g 

Cnstodem  pavidum  Juppiter  et  Venus 
Bisissent)   forfi  enim  tutum  iter  et  patens 
'  Converse  in  pretium  deo. 
Aunun  per  medios  ire  satellites 
Et  perrumpere  amat  saxa  potentius  10 

Icta  fulmineo  :  concidit  auguris 

Arpvi  domus  ob  lucrum  "^ 
Dom^rsa  exitio ;  difi^dit  urbium 
Portas  vir  Macedo^et  submit  aemulos 
Beges  muneribus  ;  munera  navium  15 

Saevos  illaqueant  duces. 
Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecuniam 
,Majorumque  feines.    Jure  perhorrui 
/  Late  conspicuumjtollere  verticem, 

Maecenas,  eqmtum  decus.  90 

Quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit, 
Ab  dis  plura  feret :  nil  cupientium 
Nudus  castra  peto  et  tranisfuga  diyitnm 

Partes  linquere  gestio. 
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CJontemptae  dominus  splendidior  rei,  35 

Qoam  si  quidquid  arat  impiger  Aptdus 
Occultare  meis  dicerer  horreis, 

Magnas  inter  opes  inops. 
w  '  -      Purae  rpTis  aquae  silvaque  jugerum 

Pancornm  et  segetis  certa  fides  meae  30 

Fulgentem  imperio  fertilis  Africae 

Fallit  sorte  beatior. 
Quamquam  neo  Calabrae  mella  feront  apes 
jr    _,^..  -     Neo  liie9Jl^:3^0Dia  Bacchus  in  amphora 

Languescit  mihi  nee  pinguia  GaUicis        -      ^^ 

Crescunt  vellera  pascuis, 
Importnna  tamen  paupenes  abest, 
Nee  si  plura  velim  tu  dare  deneges. 
Contracto  melius  parva  cnpidine 

Vectigalia  porrigam,  ^  40 

y^/»-r^  > . .       Quam  si  Mj|^oniis  regnum  Alyattei 

CamjHS  contmuein.     Multa  petentibus    ' 
Desunt  multa :  bene  est  cui  deus  obtulit 


Parca  quod  satis  est  nmnu. . 


CARMEN  XVII. 


9 


Aeli  Totusto  nobilis  ab  Lamo, 
(Quandoetpriores  hinc  Lamias  ferunt 
Denominatos  et  nepotum 

Per  meinores  genus  omne  fastos,  >«^'c^ 
Auctore  ab  illo  ducit  ori^em  5 

Qui  Formiarum  moenia  dicitur 
Princeps  et  innantem  Mancae 
litoribus  tenuisse  lirim 
•Xftt^  tjrannus)  eras  foliis  nemus 
Multis  et  alga  litus  inutili  lu 

Demissa  tempestas  ab  Euro 
Stemet,  aquae  nisi  falUt  augur 
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Annosa  comix.    Dum  potja  aridum     '  ^\  /'^ 
Gompone  lignum :  eras  Genium  mero 
Curabis  et  porco  bimestri""^  16 

Gum  famulis  opemm  solutis. 


GARMEN  XVIII, 


Fauke,  Njmpharum  fu^entum  amator^ 
Perlneos  fines  et  aprica  rura 
Lenis  incedas  abeasque  parvis 

Aequus  alumms, 
Si  tener  pleno  cadit  haedus  aojo^,  5 

Larga  nee  desunt  Veneris  sodali 
Vina  cwiterae.  Vetus  ara  multo 

^  Fumat  odore, 
Ludifc  herboso  pecus  omne  campo, 
Gum  tibi  Npnae  redeunt  Deeembres ;  10 

Festus  in  pratis  vaeat  otioso 

Gumbove  pagus; 
Intei^  audaces  lupus  errat  agnos ; 
Sf^mt  agrestes  tibi  diva  frondes ; 
Gaudet  invisam  pepulisse  fossor  ^  15 

Ter  pede  terram/ 


J 


GAEMEN  XIX. 


QuAifTUM  distet  ab  Inac^o 
Go^bnis  pro  pakia  non  iamidus  mori 

Narras,  et  genus  Aeaci 
Et  pugnata  sacro  bella  sub  Bio : 
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Quo  Chium  pretio  cadum  5 

Mercemnr,  quis  aauam  temperetimibiifl, 
f puo  praebente  domum  et  quoSA' 
Pragnis  caream  ffigoribus,  taces. 

Da  lonae  propere  noyae, 
Danoctis  mediae,  da,  pner,  atigans     -*'  ^  ^        10 

Murenae :  tribus  aut  novem      '       "  "" 
Miscentur  cyathis  pocula  commodis. 

Qtii  Mnsas  amat  impares 
Temos  ter  cjaihos  attonitos  petet 

Vates ;  tres  prohibet  supra  15 

Rix^upi  metuens  taneere  Gratia 

Nudis  juncta  soronDus. 
luBanire  juvat :  cur  Berec jntiae 

Gessant  flamina  tibiae ?     i^  ^^ 
Cur  peudet  jUicita  fistula  cum  Ijra  ?  90 

Farcentes  ego  dexteras 
Odi:  sparge  rosas ;  audiat  inyidus 

Dementem  streptum  Lycus 
Et  Tij^  seni  non  habilis  Lyco. 

Spissa  te  nitidum  coma,  95 

Pure  te  similem,  Telef^e,  Vespero, 

Tempestiva  petit  Rhode : 
Me  lentus  Glycerae  torret  amor  meae. 


CARMEN  XX. 


Non  vides,  quanto  moveas  perklo, 
Pyrrhe,  Gktetulae  catulos  leaenae? 
'Dura  post  paullo  fu^es  inaudaz 

Pioelia  raptor 
Cum  per  obstantes  juvenum  catervas 
Ibit  insi^em  repetens  Nearchum, 
Grande  .c^;tepken  tibi  praeda  oedat 


Major  an  illi. 


U-- 
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Interim^  dum  tu  celeres  sa^ttas 

Promis,  haec  dentes  acuit  timendos^  10 

Arbiter  pugnae  posuisse  nudo 

Sub  pede  palmam 
Fertur,  et  leni  recreare  vento 
Sparsum  odoratis  humerum  capillis, 
Qualis  aut  N^eus  fiiit  aut  aquosa  15 

Baptug  ab  Ida. 


1 


CARMEN  XXI. 


0  NATA  mecum  consule  MaDlio,        <^  ^      /   • 
SeiTtu  <juerelas  sive  geris  jocos 
Seu  nxam  et  insanos  amores 
Seu  facilem,  pia  testa,  somniun, 
QuocTmqae  lectom  npjmone  Massicum  5 

Senras,  moven  digna  bono  die, 
Descende,  Corvino  jpbente 
Promere  languidiora  vina. 
Non  ille,  quamquam  Socraticis  madet 
Sennombus,  te  neglegethorridus  :  10 

Nanitur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Saepe  mero  caluisse  virtus. 
Tu  lene  tonn^ntum  mgenio  admoves 
Plerumque  diiro  ;  tu  sapientium 

Curas  et  arcanum  jocoso  15 

Consilium  re^gis  Lyaeo ; 
Tu  spem  reducis  mentibus  anxiis 
Viresque,  et  addis  cornua  pauperi, 
Post  te  neque  iratos  tremenii 
Begum  apices  neque  militum  arma.  80 

Te  liber  et,  si  laeta  aderit,  Venus 
Segnesque  nodum  solvere  Gratiae 
vivaeque  producent  lucemae, 
Dum  rediens  fugat  astra  Phoebus. 
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CARMEN  XXII 


MoNTiUM  custos  nemorumque,  Virgo, 
Quae  laborantes  utero  pueUas 
Ter  Yocata  audis  adimisque  leto^ 

Diva  trifonnis, 
Imminens  yillae  tua^pinus  esto, 
Qaam  per  exactos  ego  laetos  annoa 
Yerris  obtiquum  meditantis  ictom 
'    ''  Sanguine  donem.     . 


CARMEN  XXIII. 


J 


Caelo  sop^as  si  toleris  manna 
Nascente  iiuna,  rustica  Phidyle,     ' 
Si  thnre  placaris  et  horna       .  - 
Fruge  Lares  avidaque  porca. 
Nee  pest^entem  sentiet  Afiicmn  5 

Fecnnda  vitis  •  nee  sterilem  seges 
Robiginem  ant  dolees  alumni 
•-**      Ponufero  grave  tempus  anno. 
Nam  quae  nivaU  pascitur  Algido 
Devota  quercns  inter  et  ilices  10 

Ant  crescit  Albanis_in  herbis 
Victima  pontificum  secures 
Cervice  tinget :  te  nihil  attinet 
Tentare  multa  caede  bidegtium  ^        ' ! 

Parvos  coronantem  marino  '  15 

Rore  deos  fra^que  myrto.  ^^ 
l^mums  aram  si  teti^t  manus, 
Non  sumptuosa  blandior  hoetia 
7  '-    • 
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Mollivit  ayersos  Penates 
Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica.  20 


CARMEN   XXIV. 


Intactis  opulentior 
Thesauris  Arabum  et  divitis  Indiae  . 

Caementis  Ucet  occupes 
TyrrW^  omne  tuis  et  mare  Aptdicum^ 
^     Si  fi^  adamaniinos  5 

^  1  v^Sdmmis  verjacibus  dira  Necessitas  '    '^ 

V^>  Clavos,  non^iimum  metu, 

^        Non  mortis  lagueis  expedies  caput. 

Gampestres  melius  ocythae 
Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trabpmt  domoe  10 

Vivunt,  et  rigidi  Getae       ^    '    - : .. 
Immetata  quibus  jugeraliberas 

Fruges  et  Cererem  ferunV,  ^       ,  ^    ^ 

Nee  ctJtura  placet  longer  annua, 

Deftu^tumque  laboribus  ,;     '  16 

Aequali  recreat  sorte  vicariSs*  - 

Illic  matre  carentibus 
Privignis  mulier  temperat  innocens, 
"TSec  dotata  re^t  virum 
Gonjux  nee  nitido  fidit  adultero.  20 

Dos  est  magna  parentium 
Virtus  et  metuens  alterius  viri 

Certo  foedere  castitas ; 
Et  peccare  nefas  aut  pretium  est  mori. 

0  quisquis  volet  impias  25 

Gaedes  efc  rabiem  tollere  civicam, 

Si  quaeret  Pater  tJRBiUM 
Subscribi  8tatu9^^indomitam  audeat 

Befirenare  licentiam, 
Cllarus  postgenitis  ;  quatenus,  heu  nefias !  ao 
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Virtutem  incolumem  odimns, 
Sablatam  ex  oculis  qaaerimns  inyidi. 

Quid  tristes  querimoniae 
Si  non  supplicio  culpa  reciditur  ? 

Quid  leges  sine  moribus  36 

Vanae  proficiunt,  si  neque  fervidis 

Pars  inclusa  caloribus 
Mundi  nee  Boreae  finitimum  latus 

Durataeque  solo  nives 
Mercatgrem  abigunt,  horrida  callidi  40 

"Viiacunt  aequora  navitae, 
Magnum  pauperies  opprobriom  jubet 

Quidvis  et  facere  efc  pati 
YirtutiBque  viam  desent  arduae  ? 

Yel  nos  in  Capitolium  45 

Quo  clamor  Tocat  e{  turba  faveniiumy 

Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum 
Gemmas  et  lapdes  aumm  et  inutile, 

Sumnd  maignem  mali,  ,       ' 

Ii£ttamus  scelerum  ai  bene  poenitet.  60 

Eradenda  cupidinis 
Pravi  sunt  elementa,  et  tenerae  nimiB 

Mentes  asperioribus 
Formandae  studiis.     Nescit  equo  rudis 

Haerere  ingenuus  puer  -     ^  ^ 

Venarique  timet,  ludere  doctior, 

Seu  Graeco  jubeas  trocho 
Sen  malis  yeti^  legibus  alea, 

Gum  perjura  patris  fides 
Consortem  socium  fallt^t  ethospitem  60 

Indignoque  pecuniam 
Heredi  properet.     Scilicet  improbae 

Grescunt  divitiae ;  tamen 
Gurtae  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei. 


r 
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Qbo  me,  Bacche^  rapis  to; 
Plenum  7  quae  nemora  aufc  quos  agor  in  specns 

Velox  mente'nova  ?  qnibus 
Antria  egregii  Caesaris  audiar 

Aetemum  meditans  decns  ^  . ..  ,  ..  ^ 

Stellis  inserere  ei  consilio  Jovia  ? 

Dicammsigne  recens  adhuo 
Indictum  ore  alio.     Non  secus  in  jug^ 

Exsomnis  stapet  Eaias 
Hebrmn  prospiciens  et  nive  candidam    .  lo 

Ufacen  ac  pede  b^aro  :    -^ 

Lustratam  Rhod^n,^  mihi  devio 

Bipas  et  vacuum  nemus 
Mirari  libet.     0  Naaadum  potens 

Baccharumque  valentium  15 

Proceras  manibus  vertere  firaxinos,  ^    ;>      -. 

Nil  parvum  au{  humili  modo, 
Nil  mcnrtale  loquar.    Dulce  periculum  est, 

0  l^naee,  sequi  deum 
Gingentem  viridi  tempera  pampino.  20 


CARMEN  XXVI. 


Vixi  puellis  nuper  idoneus 
Et  militavi  non  sine  gloria ;  . 
Nunc  arma  defunctumque  bello 
Barbiton  hie  paries  habebit, 
Laevum  marinae  q[m  Veneris  latua 
Custodit.     Hie  hie  ponite  lucida 
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Funalia  et  yectes  et  arena 
Oppositis  foribus  minaces. 
0  quae  beatam  diva  tenes  Gypram  et 
Memjdun  ciu*entcm  Sitihoiua  nive,  lo 

Regma,  sablimi  flagello 
Tange  Chloen  semel  arrogantem. 


CARMEN  XXVII. 


I 


Impios  parrae  recinentis  omen 

Ducat  et  praegnans  canis  aut  ab  agro 

Rava  decnrrens  lupa  Lanuvino 

Fetaque  vulpes. 
Rnmpat  et  serpens  iter  institutom  5 

Si  per  obliqunm  similis  sa^ttae 
Terniit  mannos  :  ego  cui  timebo 

Providos  auspex, 
Anteqnam  stantes  repetat  palades 
Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum,  jo 

Oscinem  corvum  prece  suscitabo 

Solis  ab  ortu. 
Sis  licet  felix  ubicunque  niavis, 
Et'memor  nostri,  Ghdatea,  yivas, 
Teqne  nee  laevns  vetet  ire  picus  15 

Nee  vaga  comix,  c 
Sed  vides  quanto  trepidet  tomulta 
Pronns  Orion,  -^go  quid  sit  ater 
Hadriae  novTsinus  et  quid  albus 

Peccet  lapjrx.  20 

Hostium  uxores  puenque  caecos 
Sentiant  motus  orientis  Austri  et 
Aequoris  nigri  fremitum  et  trementes 

Verbere  ripas. 
Sic  et  Europe  niveum  doloso  25 

Credidit  tauro  latus  et  scatentem 
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Beluis  pontmn  mediaflqne  fraudes 

Pallait  audaz. 
Nnper  in  pratis  stadiosa  florum  et 
Debitae  Nymphis  opifex  eoronae  90 

Nocte  sablustri  nihil  astra  praeter 
.Jv^  Vidit  et  undas. 

Quae  simnl  centum  tetigit  potentem 

Oppidis  Creten :  Pater,  0  relictum 

EUiae  nomen  pietasque,  dixit,  35 

Victa  furore ! 
IJnde  quo  veni  ?    Levis  una  mors  est 
Yirginum  culpae.    Yigilansne  ploro 
Tuipe  commissum,  an  vitiis  carentem 

Ludit  imago  40 

Yana  quae  porta  fudens  eburna 
Somnium  ducit  ?  .  Meliusne  fluctus 
Ire  per  longos  fuit  an  reoentes 

Carpere  flores  ? 
Si  quis  infamem  mihi  nunc  juvencum  45 

Dedat  iratae  lacerare  ferro  et 
Frangere  enitar  modo  multum  amati 

GomuamonstrL 
Lnpudens  liqui  patrios  Penates, 
Lnpudens  Orcum  moror.     0  deorum  50 

Si  quis  haec  audis,  ntinam  inter  errem 

Nuda  leones ! 
Antequam  turpis  macies  decentes 
Occupet  nudas,  teneraeque  sucud 
Defluat  praedae,  speoiosa  quaero  55 

Pascere  tigres. 
"Vllis  Europe,'pater  urget  absens  : 
Quid  mori  cessas  ?    Potes  hac  dh  omo 
Pendulum  zona  bene  te  secuta 

Laedere  coUum.  eo 

Sive  te  rapes  et  acuta  leto 
Saza  delectant  age  te  procellae 
Crede  veloci,nisi  herile  mavis 

Carpere  pensum 
Regius  sanguis  dominaeque  tradi  65 

Barbarae  pellex. — ^Aderat  querenii 
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Pei^drun  ridens  Venus  et  remisso 

Klius  arcu. 
Mox  ubi  lusit  satis :  Abstineto, 
Dixit,  irarum  calidaeqae  rizae  70 

Gum  tibi  invisus  laceranda  reddet 

Gomua  taurus. 
Uxor  invicti  Jovis  esse  nescis : 
l^tte  fflngultus ;  bene  ferre  Tnagnam 
Disce  fortunam ;  tua  sectus  orbis  .  75 

Nomina  dueet. 


CARMEN  XXVIII. 


Festo  quid  potius  die 
Neptuni  faciam  ?    Prome  reconditum 

Ljde  strenua  Gaecubum 
Munitaeque  adhibe  idm  sapientiae. 

Inclinare  meridiem  5 

Sentis  ac,  yeluti  stet  yolucris  dies, 

Parcis  deripere  horreo 
Gessantem  Bibidi  consuUs  amphoram.  ^9  ^'^^ 

Nos  cantabimus  in^em 
Neptunum  et  yirides  Nereidum  comas ;  10 

Tu  curva  recines  lyra 
Latonam  et  celeris  spicula  Gyn^ae ;        '^      ^ 

Summo  canmne  m^jQ^idon     v <, 

Fulgentesque  tenet  Gjcladas  et  Paphon 

Junctis  visit  oloribus ;  15 

Dicetur  merita  Nox  quoque  nenia. 
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Ttbrhena  regum  progenies,  tibi 
Nod  ante  verso  lene  merum  cado 
Gum  flore,  Maecenas,  rosamm  et 
Pressa  tuis  balanus  catillis 
Jamdudum  apnd  me  est.    Eripe  te  morae ;  g 

Ne  semper  udum  Tibur  et  Aesulae 
Declive  contempleris  arvum  et 
j*,^  ,1  i^\.uj^^  eJ>.<^      T^goni  juga  parricidae. 
Fastidiosam  desere  copiam  et 
Molem  propinquam  nubibos  arduis ;  10 

Omitte  mirari  beatae 
Fummn  et  opes  strepitmnqne  Bomae. 
Plerumque  gratae  divitibus  vices, 
Mnndaeque  parvo  sub  lare  pauperum 

Goenae  sine  aulaeis  et  ostro  15 

Sollicitam  explicuere  frontem. 
Jam  clarus  occultum  Andrpmedaejater        ^-   ' 
Ostendit  ignem,  jam  Procyon  furit  u;..^^«        . 

Et  Stella  vesani  Leonis, 

Sole  dies  referente  siccos.  80 

Jam  pastor  umbras  cum  grege  languido 
Bivumque  fessus  quaerit  et  horridi 
Dumeta  Silvani,    caretque 
Ripa  va^  tacituma  ventis. 
Tu  civitatem  quis  deceat  status  85 

Guras  et  Urbi  soUicitus  times 
Quid  Seres  et  regnata  Gyro 
Bactra  parent  Tanusque  discors. 
Prudens  fatan  temporis  exitum 
Cali^nosa  nocte  premit  deus,  30 

Bidetque  si  mortalis  ultra 
Fas  trepidat.     Quod  adest  memento 
t>  Gomponere  aequus  ;  cetera  fluminis 

Bitu  feruntur,  nunc  medio  aequore 
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Cam  pace  delabentis  Etruscam  35 

In  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos 
Stirpesque  raptas  et  pecus  et  domos 
Yolventis  una  non  sine  montium 
Clamore  yicinaeque  silvae, 

Cum  fera  dikstvies  quietos  40 

Initat  amnes.    Jlle  potens  sui 
Laetusque  deget,  cui  licet  in  diem 
Dixisse  Yixi :  eras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  Pater  occupato 
Yel  sole  puro ;  non  tamen  irritum  45 

Quodcunque  retro  est  efSciet,  neque 
Diffinget  infectumque  reddet 
Quod  fugiens  semel  hora  vexit. 
Fortuna  saevo  laeta  negotio  et 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax  50 

Transmutat  incertos  honores, 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna.  ^ 

Laudo  manentem ;  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas  resigno  quae  dedit,  et  mea 

"Virtute  me  involve  probamque  55 

Pauperiem  eme  dote  quaere. 
Non  est  meum  si  mugiat  Africis 
Mains  procellis  ad  miseras  preces 
Decurrere,  et  votis  pacisci 
Ne  Cypriae  l^rriaeque  merces  60 

Addant  avaro  divitias  man : 
Tunc  me  biremis  praesidio  scapbae 
Tutum  per  Aegaeos  tumultus 
Aura  feret  geminusque  Pollux. 


CARMEN  XXX, 


f 


EXEGi  monumentum  aere  perennius 
Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius, 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotena 
Possit  diruere  aut  innumerabilis 
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Annorum  series  et  fiiga  temponim.  5 

Non  omnis  moriar,  multaque  j^urs  mei 
Yitabit  libiSnam :  usque  ego  poetera 
Grescam  laude  recens  dum  Gapitolium 
Scandet  cum  tacita jmrgine  pontifex. 
Dicar(  qua  violens  obskepit  Aufidus  10 

Et  qua  pauper  aquae  Daunus  agrestium 
Regnavit  populorum,  ex  humiU  potens, 
i^rinceps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos 
Dectuxisse  modes.     Sume  superbiam 
Quaesitam  mentis  et  mihi  Delphica  15 

Lauro  cinge  Tolens,  Melpomene,  comam. 


Q.  HORATH  FLACCI 

CARMINUM 

LIBER  QUARTUS. 


CARMEN  !• 


Intermissa,  Yenusy  diu 
Rarsos  bella  moves  ?     Farce,  precor,  precor. 

Non  sam  qualis  eram  bonae 
Sab  regno  Cinarae.    Desine,  dulcium 

Mater  saeva  Gupidinum,  b 

Circa  lustra  decern  flectere  mollibus 

Jam  durum  imperils :  abi 
Quo  blandae  juvenum  te  rerocant  preces. 

Tempestivius  in  domum 
Paulli  purpureis  ales  oloribus  lo 

Comissabere  Maximi, 
Si  torrere  jecur  quaeris  idoneum : 

Namque  et  nobilis  et  decens 
£t  pro  sollicitis  non  tacitus  reis 

Et  centum  puer  artium  15 

Late  ngna  feret  nulitiae  tuae, 

Et  quandoque  potentior 
Largi  muneribus  riserit  aemuli 

Albanos  prope  te  lacus 
Ponet  marmoream  sub  trabe  citrea.  st* 

mic  plurima  naribus 
Duces  thura,  lyraeque  et  Berecjntiae 


y 
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Deleotabere  tibiae 
Mixtis  carminibus  non  sine  fistula ; 

mic  bis  pneri  die  S5 

Nninen  cum  teneris  virdnibus  tuum 

Laudantes  pede  candido 
In  morem  Salium  ter  quatient  humum. 

Me  nee  femina  nee  puer 
Jam  nee  spes  animi  eredula  mutui,  30 

Nee  certare  juvat  mere 
Nee  vincire  novis  tempera  floribus. 

Sed  cur  heu,  ligurine,  cur 
Manat  rara  meas  lacruma  per  genas  ? 

Cur  facunda  parum  decoro  35 

Inter  verba  cadit  lingua  silentio  7 

Noctumis  ego  somniis 
Jam  captum  teneo,  jam  yolucrem  sequor 

Te  per  gramina  Martii 
Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure,  Yolubiles.  40 

CARMEN  II. 


FiNBABUM  quisquis  studet  aemulari,  ^ 

lule,  ceratis  ope  Daedalea 
Nititur  pennis  yitreo  daturus 

Nomina  ponto. 
Monte  decurrens  yelut  amnis  imbres  '^  6 

Quem  super  notas  aluere  ripas  \ 

Fervet  immensusque  ruit  profundo  '' 

Pindarus  ore,  .  j 

Laurea  donandus  Apollinari,  V 

Sea  per  audaces  nova  dithyrambos  lb 

Verba  devolvit  numerisque  fertur 

Lege  solutis ; 
Sea  decs  regesve  canit  deorum 
Sanguinem  per  quoe  cecidere  justa 
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Morte  Gentanri,  cecidit  tremendae  15 

Flamina  Chimaerae ; 
Sive  quos  Elea  domum  reducit 
Palma  oaelestes  pugilemve  equumye 
Dicit  et  centum  potiore  signis 

Monere  donat :  20 

Flebili  sponsae  juvenemve  raptum 
Plorat  et  vires  animumque  moresque 
Aureos  educit  in  astra  nigroque 

Invidet  Oreo. 
Mnlta  Dircaenm  levat  aura  cjcnum  25 

Tendit,  Antoni,  quofiens  in  altos 
Nubium  tractus.    Ego  apis  Matinae 

More  modoque 
(rrata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 
Plurimum  circa  nemus  uvidique  ao 

Gl^buris  ripas  operosa  parvus 

Carminafingo. 
Concines  majore  poeta  plectro 
Gaesarem  quandoque  trahet  feroces 
Per  sacrum  clivum  merita  decerns  ^ 

Fronde   Sjgambros, 
Quo  nihil  majos  meliusve  terns 
Fata  donavere  bonique  divi, 
Nee  dabunt  quamvis  redeant  in  aurum 

Tempera  priscum.  40 

Goncines  laetosque  dies  et  Urbis 
Publicum  ludum  super  impetrato 
Fortis  Augusti  reditu  forumque 

Litibus  orbum. 
Tum  meae  si  quid  loquar  audiendum  45 

Yocis  accedet  bona  pars  et,  0  Sol 
Pulcher !  0  laudandei-^Cludafii,  recepto 

Gaesare  felix. 
Teque  dum  procedis,  io  Triumphe ! 
Non  semel  dicemus,  io  Triumphe  !  50 

Givitas  omnis  dabimusque  divis 

Thura  benigms. 
Te  decem  tauri  totidemque  vaccae, 
Me  t$ner  solvet  vitulus  relicta 
8 


^/ 
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Make  qui  largis  juvenescit  herbia  65 

In  mea  vota, 
Fronte  curvatos  imitatus  ignes 
Tertium  lunae  referentis  ortiun, 
Qua  notam  duxit  niveus  videri 

Cetera  fulvus.  60 
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QuEM  tu,  Melpomene,  semel 
Nascentem  placido  lumine  videriSy 

nium  non  labor  Isthmius 
Clarabit  pugilem,  non  equus  impiger 

Curru  ducet  Achaico  5 

Victorem,  neque  res  bellica  Deliis 

Omatum  foliis  ducem, 
Quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas, 

Ostendet  Capitolio : 
Sed  quae  Tibur  aquae  fertile  praefluunt  10 

Et  spissae  nemorum  comae 
Fingent  Aeolio  carmine  nobilem. 

Bomae  principis  urbium 
Dignatur  suboles  inter  amabiles 

Vatum  ponere  me  chores,  15 

Et  1am  dente  minus  mordeor  invido. 

0,  testudinis  aureae 
Dulcem  quae  strepitum,  Fieri,  temperas, 

0  mutis  quoque  piscibus 
Donatura  cjcni,  si  libeat,  sonum,  20 

Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  est : 
Quod  monstror  digito  praetereuntium 

Romanae  fidicen  Ijrae, 
Quod  spiro  et  placeo,  si  placeo,tuum  est. 
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QuALEM  ministrum  fulminis  alitem, 
Cni  rex  deoram  regnum  in  aves  vagas 
Permisit  expertus  fidelem 
Juppiter  in  Ganymede  flavo, 
Olim  juventas  et  patnus  vigor  6 

Nido  laborum  propulit  inscium, 
Vemique  jam  nimbis  remotis 
Insolitos  docnere  nisus 
Tenti  paventem,  mox  in  ovilia 
Demifflt  hostem  vividas  impetus,  lo 

Nuno  in  reluctantes  dracones 
E^t  amor  dapis  atque  pugnae  ; 
Qaalemye  laetis  caprea  pascuis        /   . 
Intenta  fhlvae  matiis  ab  ubere 
Jam  lacte  depnisnm  leonem  15 

Dente  novo  peritura  vidit : 
Yidere  Raetis  beUa  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gerentem  Vindelici ; — quibus 
Mos  unde  deductos  per  omne 

Tempus  Amazonia  securi  20 

Dextras  obarmet  quaerere  distuli, 
Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia ; — sed  diu 
Lateque  victrices  catervae 
Consiliis  juvenis  revictae 
Sensere  quid  mens  rite,  quid  indoles  « 

Nutrita  fieiustis  sub  penetralibus 
Posset,  quid  Augusti  patemus 
In  pueros  animus  Nerones. 
Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis  ; 
Est  in  juvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum  20 

Virtus,  neque  imbellem  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilae  columbam : 
Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  inaitam, 
Rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant : 
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TJtcunque  defecere  mores  35 

Indecorant  bene  nata  culpae. 
Quid  debeas,  0  Boma,  Neronibus, 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen  et  Hasdrubal 
Devictus  et  pulcher  fugatis 

Hie  dies  Latio  tenebris  40 

Qui  primus  alma  risit  adorea, 
Dims  per  urbes  Afer  ut  Italas 
Ceu  flamma  per  taedas  vel  Eurus 
Per  Siculas  equitavit  undas. 
Post  hoc  secundis  usque  laboribus  45 

Bomana  pubes  crevit  et  impio 
Vastata  Poenorum  tumultu 
Fana  deos  habuere  rectos  ; 
Dixitque  tandem  perfidus  Hanmbal : 
Cervi  luporum  praeda  rapacium  60 

Sectamur  ultro  quos  opimus 
Fallere  et  eflFugere  est  triumphus. 
Gens  quae  cremate  fortis  ab  Bio 
Jactata  Tuscis  aequoribus  sacra 

Natosque  maturosque  patres  65 

Pertulit  Ausonias  ad  urbes, 
Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrae  feraci  frondis  m  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  caedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro.  60 

Non  hydra  secto  corpore  firmior 
Vinci  dolentem  crevit  in  Herculem, 
Monstrumve  submisere  Colclu 
Mains  Echioniaeve  Thebae. 
Morses  profundo,  pulchrior  evenit :  66 

Luctere,  multa  proruet  integrum 
Cum  laude  victorem  geretque 
Proelia  conju^bus  loquenda. 
Ejtrtha^ni  jam  non  ego  nuntios 
Mttam  superbos :     occidit,  occidit  70 

Spes  omnis  et  fortuna  nostri 
Nominis  Hasdrubale  interempto. 
Nil  Claudiae  non  perficient  manus, 
Quas  et  benigno  numine  Juppiter 
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Defendit  et  curae  sagaces 
Expediunt  per  acuta  belli. 

75 

^\ 
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Divis  orte  bonis,  optima  Romulae 
Gustos  gcntis,  abes  jam  nimium  diu  ; 
Maturum  reditum  poUicitus  patrum 

Sancto  concilio  redi. 
Lucem  redde  tuae,  dux  bone,  patriae :  5 

Instar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tuus 
Afiubit  populo,  gratior  it  dies 

Et  soles  melius  nitent. 
Ut  mater  juvenem,  quem  Notus  invido 
Flatu  Garpathii  trans  maris  aequora  10 

Cunctantem  spatio  lon^us  annuo 

Dulci  distinet  a  dome, 
Votis  ominibusque  et  precibus  vocat, 
Curve  nee  faciem  litore  demovet : 
Sic  desideriis  icta  fidelibus  15 

Quaerit  patria  Gaesarem. 
Tutus  bos  etenim  rura  perambulat, 
Nutrit  rura  Geres  almaque  Faustitas, 
Pacatum  volitant  per  mare  navitae, 

Gulpari  metuit  Fides,  20 

Nullis  polluitur  casta  domus  stupris, 
M08  et  lex  maculosum  edomuit  nefas, 
Laudantur  simili  prole  puerperae, 

Gulpam  poena  premit  comes. 
Quis  Parthum  paveat,  quis  gelidum  Scythen,     S5 
Quis  Germania  quos  horrida  parturit 
Fetus,  incolumi  Caesare  ?  quis  ferae 

Bellum  curet  Hiberiae  ? 
Gondit  quisque  diem  collibus  in  suis 
Et  vitem  viauas  ducit  ad  arbores  ;  30 

8* 
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Hinc  ad  vina  redit  laetus  et  alteris 

Te  mensis  adhibet  deum ; 
Te  multa  prece,  te  prosequitur  mero 
Defuse  patens,  et  Laribus  tuum 
ACscet  numen,  uti  Graecia  Castoris  36 

Et  magni  memor  Herculis. 
Longas  o  utinam,  dux  bone,  ferias 
Praestes  Hesperiae  !  dicimus  integro 
Sicci  niSae  die,  dicimus  uvidi 

Cum  Sol  Oceano  subest.  40 


\  CARMEN  VI. 

DiVB,  quern  proles  Niobea  magnae  j^     ^  ^^-  ^^y~^ 
Vindicem  linguae  Tityosque  raptor    '       ' 
Sensit  et  Trojae  prope  victor  altae 

Phthius  Achilles, 
Ceteris  major,  tibi  miles  impar  6 

Illius  quamvis  Thetidis  marinae 
Dardanas  turres  quateret  tremenda 

Cuspide  pugnax. 
nie,  mordaci  velut  icta  ferro 
Pinus  aut  impulsa  cupressus  Euro,  lo 

Procidit  late  posuitque  collum  in 

Pulvere  Teucro. 
nie  non  inclusus  equo  Minervae  i 
y  Sacra  mentito  male  feriatos 

Troas  et  laetam  Priami  choreis  16 

\  r  r '  ,         Falleret  aulam  ; 

Sed  palam  captis  gravis,  heu  nefas  heu, 
Nescios  feri  pueros  Achivis 
Ureret  flammis,  etiam  latentem 

Matris  in  alvo,  SO 

Ml  tuis  victus  Venerisque  gratae 
Vo<5ibus  divom  pater  annuisset 


J 
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Rebus  Aeneae  potiore  ductos 

Alte  muros. 
Doctor  argatae  fidicen  Thaliae,  05 

Phoebe,  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines, 
Bauniae  defende  decus  Gamenae, 

Levis  Agyieu. 
Spiritum  Phoebus  mihi,  Phoebus  artem 
Garminis  nomenque  dedit  poetae.       ^         *       30  j 
Yirginum  primae  puerique  clans    ^y  '"^     t<vie-(^ 

Patribus  orti, 
Beliae  tutela  deae  fugaces 
Lyucas  et  cervos  cohibentis  arcu, 
Lesbium  servate  pedem  meique  16 

Pollicis  ictum, 
mte  Latonae  puerum  canentes,  .  ^ 

Bite  crescentem  face  Noctilucam,    ^-^^  ^      ^*"^ 
Prosperam  frugum  celeremque  pronos 

Volvere  menses.  If 

Nupta  jam  dices :  Ego  dis  amicum, 
*'^  '/s.^^eculo  festas  referente  luces, 

Beddidi  carmen,  docilis  modorum 

Yatis  Horati. 
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DiTFUOERE  nives,  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis 

Arboribusque  comae ; 
Mutat  terra  vices  et  decrescentia  ripas 

Flumina  praetereunt ; 
Gratia  cum  Nymphis  geminisque  sororibus  audet  5 

Ducere  nuda  chores. 
Immortalia  ne  speres  monet  annus  et  almum 

Quae  rapit  hora  diem. 
Frigora  mitescunt  Zephyris,  ver  preterit  aestas 

Interitura  simul  10 
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Pomifer  Auctumnus  fruges  effuderit,  et  mox 

Brama  recurrit  iners. 
Damna  tamen  celeres  reparant  caelestia  lanae : 

Nos  ubi  decicUmus, 
Quo  plus  Aeneas  quo  dives  Tullus  et  Ancus  15 

Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus. 
Quis  scit  an  adjiciant  hodiernae  crastina  summae 

Tempora  di  superi? 
Cuncta  manus  avidas  fugient  heredis  amico 

Quae  dederis  animo.  20 

Cum  semel  occideris  et  de  te  splendida  Minos 

Fecerit  arbitria, 
Non,  Torquate,  genus,  non  te  facundia,  non  te 

Bestituet  pietas ; 
Infemis  neque  enim  tenebris  Diana  pudicum  25 

Liberat  HSppolytum, 
Neo  Lethaea  valet  Tbeseus  abrumpere  oarO 

Vincula  Pirithoo. 
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DoNABEM  pateras  grataque  commodus, 

Censorine,  meis  aera  sodalibus, 

Donarem  tripodas,  praemia  fordum 

Graiorum,  neque  tu  pessima  munerum 

Ferres,  divite  me  scilicet  artium  5 

Quas  aut  Parrhasius  protulit  aut  Scopas, 

Hie  saxo,  liquidis  ille  coloribus 

Sellers  nunc  hominem  ponere,  nunc  deum. 

Sed  non  haec  mihi  vis,  non  tibi  talium 

Res  est  aut  animus  deliciarum  egens.  lo 

Gaudes  carminibus ;  carmina  possumus 

Donare  et  pretium  dicere  muneri. 

Non  incisa  notis  marmora  publicis, 

Per  quae  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis 
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Post  mortem  ducibus,  non  celeres  fugae  15 

Rejectaeque  retrorsum  Hamiibalis  minae, 

Non  incendiaKartliaginis  impiae, 

Ejus  qui  domita  nomen  ab  A&ica 

Lucratus  rediit  clarius  indicant 

Laudes,  quam  Calabrae  Pierides  :  neque  20 

Si  chartao  sileant  quod  bene  feceris 

Mercedem  tuleris.     Quid  foret  Diae 

Mavortisque  puer  si  tacitumitas     ^ 

Obstaret  mentis  invida  Romuli? 

Ereptum  Sty^  fluctibus  Aeacum  25 

Virtus  et  favor  et  lingua  potentium 

Yatum  divitibus  consecrat  insulis. 

Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori : 

Oaelo  Musa  beat.     Sic  Jovis  interest 

Optatis  epulis  impiger  Hercules,  30 

Clarum  Tyndaridae  sidus  ab  in&nis 

Quassas  eripiunt  aequoribus  rates, 

Omatus  viridi  tempora  pampino 

liber  vota  bonos  ducit  ad  exitus. 
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[jj^f^  JfiB  fbfte  credas  interitura  quae 
Longe  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum 
Non  ante  vulgatas  per  artes  -^  v  t* 
Verba  loquor  socianda  chordis : 
Non  si  priores  Maeonius  tenet  5 

Sedes  Homerus  Pindaricae  latent 
Ceaeque  et  Alcaei  minaces 
Stesichorique  graves  Camenae ; 
Nee  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacrcon 
Delevit  aetas ;  spirat  adhuc  amor  lo 

Vivuntque  commissi  calores 
Aeoliae  fidibus  puellae. 


'1/ 
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Non  sola  comptos  arsit  adulfceri    .  ^.^.jfAAA^  ^^ 
Crines,  et  aurum  vestibus  illitum  ^A*^'^^^^ 
Mirata  regalesque  cultas  16 

Et  comites  Helene  Lacaena, 
Primusve  Teucer  tela  Cjdonio 
Birexit  arcu ;  non  semel  Bios 
Vexata ;  non  pugnavit  ingens 

Idomeneus  Sthenelusve  solus       .  20 

Dicenda  Musis  proelia ;  nonferox^ --  r^ - ^ "^^ ^  . 
Hector  vel  acer  Deiphobus^graves  *  l^^^/s    *  -'^^  , 
Excepit  ictus  pro  pudicis  ;\ ^^^    i^i^^^ 

Conjugibus  puerisque  primus.  ' 

Yixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  sg 

Multi ;  sed  omnes  illacrumabiles 
TJrgentur  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 
Paullum  sepultae  distat  inertiae  * 

Gelata  virtus.    Non  ego  te  meis  ao 

Chartis  inomatum  ^ebo, 
Totve  tuos  patiar  labores  ^JX^ 

Impune,  Lolli,  carpere  lividas  *-^^^*'^ 
ObUviones.  Est  animus  tibi 

Berumque  prudens  et  secundis  35 

Temporibus  dubiisque  rectus, 
Vindex  avarae  fraudis,  et  abstinens 
Ducentis  ad  se  cuncta  pecuniae,' 
Consulque  non  unius  anni 

Sed  quoties^^onus  atque  fidus  40 

Judex  honestum  praetulit  utili,  j 
Rejecit  alto  dona  nocentium       n.  - 
Vultu,  per  obstantes  cateryas 
Explicuit  sua  victor  anna. 
Non  possidentem  multa  vocaveris  45 

Becte  beatum :  rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  sapienter  uti 
Duramque  callet  pauperiem  pati, 
Peiusque  leto  flagitium  timet,  50 

Non  ille  pro  cans  amicis 
Aut  patria  timidus  perire. 
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0  CRUBELis  adbuc  et  Veneris  muneribas  potens, 
Insperata  tuae  cum  veniet  pluma  superbiae, 
Et  quae  nunc  humeris  involltant  deciderint  comae, 
Nunc  et  qui  color  est  pxmiceae  flore  prior  rosae 
Mutatus  Idgurinimi  in  faciem  verterit  hispidam, 
Dices  heu  quotiens  te  speculo  videris  alterum ; 
Quae  mens  est  hodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit  ? 
Yel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  genae  ? 
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N 


Est  mihi  nonum  superaniis  annum 
Plenus  Albani  cadus ;  est  in  horto, 
Phylli,  nectendis  apium  coronis ; 

Est  hederae  vis 
Multa,  qua  crines  religata  fulges ;  5 

Ridet  argento  domus ;  ara  castis 
Vincta  verbenis  avet  immolato    ,, 

Spargier  agno ; 
Cuncta  festmat  manus,  hue  et  illuc 
Cursitant  mixtae  pueris  puellae ;  10 

Sordidum  flammae  trepidant  routes 

Vertice  fumum. 
TJt  tamen  noris  quibus  advoceris 
Gaudiis,  Idus  tibi  sunt  agendae, 
Qui  dies  mensem  Veneris  marinae  15 

Findit  Aprilem ; 
Jure  sollemnis  mihi  sanctiorque 
Paene  liatali  proprio,  quod  ex  hac 
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Luce  Maecenas  meus  adfluentes 
>y  Ordinat  annos.  20 

Telephmn,  quern  tu  petis,  occupavit 
Non  tuae  syf^  juvenem  puella 
Dives  et  lasciva,  tenetque  grata 

Compede  vinctum. 
Terret  ambustus  Phaetlion  avaras  S5 

Spes,  et  exemplum  grave  praebet  ales 
Pegasus,  terrenum  equitem  gravatos 

BellerophoDtem, 
Semper  ut  te  digna  sequare  et  uliara 
Quam  licet  sperare  nefas  putando  30 

Disparem  vites.    Age  jam,  meorum 

Fmis  amorum — 
Non  enim  posthac  alia  calebo 
Femina  -T-condisce  modes  amanda 
Voce  Cjv^s  reddas ;  nnnuentur  atrae  35 

\         /      Carmine  curae. 


\ 
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Jam  veris  comites  quae  mare  temperant 
Impellont  ammae  lintea  Thraciae  ; 
Jam  nee  prata  rigent  neo  fluvii  si^punt 

Hibema  nive  turgidi. 
Nidum  ponit,  Ityn  flebiliter  gemens,  5 

Infelix  avis  et  Cecropiae  domus 
Aetemum  opprobrium,  quod  male  barbaras 

Begum  est  uHarlibidines. 
Dicunt  in  tcnoro  gramine  pinguium 
Custodes  ovium  carmina  fistula,  jo 

Delectantque  deum  cui  pecus  et  nigri 

Colles  Arcadiae  placent.  \    \^~''~ 

Adduxere  sitim  tempera,  Virgili  ;-^>  ^ '  *'  ^ .  ^^aX 
Sed  pressum  Calibus  ducere  Liberum  ^ 
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Si  gesiis,  jnvenum  nobilium  cliens, )  ^  15 

Nardo  vina  merebere.  '\    ' ,  ,  ^  ^    * 

Nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum  ^     I 

Qui  nunc  Sulpiciis  accubat  horreis, 
Spes  donare  novas  largus  amaraque 

Curarum  eluere  efficax.  20  • 

Ad  quae  si  properas  gaudia,Ccum  tua  |/  C '  '    /'  y  *< 
Velox  merce^eni :  non  ego  te  meis     ^,,  ^[i^  '-' 
Tmmunem  nleditor  tingere  poculis, 

Plena  dives  ut  in  domo. 
Yerum  pone  moras  et  indium  lucri^  85 

Nigrommque  memor,  dum  licet,  ignium 
B(Esce  stultitiam  consUiis  brevem : 

Dnlce  est  desipere  in  loco. 
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AuDiVERE,  Lyce,  di  mea  vota,  di 
Audivere,  Lyce :  fis  anus,  et  tamen 
Vis  formosa  videri 

Ludisque  et  bibis  impudens 
Et  cantu  tremulo  pota  Gupidinem  6 

Lentum  sollicitas.     Hie  virentis  et 
Doctae  peallere  Chiae 
Pulchns  excubat  in  genis. 
Importunus  enim  transvolat  aridas 
Quercus,  et  refu^t  te  quia  luridi  10 

Dentes,  te  quia  rugae 
Turpant  et  captis  nives. 
Nee  Coae  referunt  jam  tibi  purpurae 
Nee  clari  lapides  tempera,  quae  semel 
Noiis  condita  fastis  16 

Inclusit  volucris  dies. 
Quo  fugit  venus,  heu,  quove  color  ?  decehs 
Quo  motus  ?  quid  babes  iUius,  illius, 
9 
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Quae  spirabat  amores, 

Quae  me  surpuerat  mihi,  20 

Felix  post  Cinaram,notaque  et  artium 
Gratarum  fecies  ?     Sed  Cinarae  breves 
Annos  fata  dederunt, 
Servatura  diu  parem 
Comicis  vetulae  temporibus  Lycen,  25 

Possent  ut  juvenes  visere  fervidi 
Mulix)  non  sine  risu 
Bilapsam  in  cineres  facem. 


^ 
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Quae  cura  patrum  quaeve  Quiritium 
Plems  honorum  muneribus  tuas, 
Auguste,  yirtutes  in  aevum 
Per  titiulos  memoresque  fastos 
Aetemot,  0  qua  sol  habitabiles  G 

niustrat  eras  maxime  principum  ? 
Quern  le^  expertes  Latinae 
Vindelici  didicere  nuper 
Qmd  Marte  posses.  Milite  nam  tuo 
Drusus  Genaunos,  implacidum  genus,  10 

Breunosque  YeIoces,et  arces 
Alpibus  impositas  tremendis 
Dejecit  acer  plus  vice  simplici ; 
Major  Neronum  mox  grave  proelium 

Gommisit  immanesque  Raetos  15 

Auspiciis  pepuUt  secundis, 
Spectandus  in  certamine  Martio, 
Devota  morti  pectora  liberae 
Quantis  fatigaret  minis ; 
n[ndou|^itas^rope]qualis  undas  2C 

ExerCet  Ausfe'r,  Pleiadum  choro 
Scindente  nubes,  impiger  hostium 
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Vexare  tunnaa  et  frementem 
Mittere  equum  medios  per  ignes. 
Sic  taurifonnis  volvitur  Aufidus,  25 

Qua  regna  Dauni  praefluit  Apuli, 
Cum  saevit  horrendamque  cultis 
Diluviem  meditatur  agris, 
Ut  barbarorum  Claudius  agmina 
Ferrata  vasto  diruit  impetu  30 

Primosque  et  extremes  metendo 
Stravit  humum  sine  clade  victor, 
Te  copias,  te  consilium  et  tuos 
Praebente  divos.     Nam  tibi,quo  die 

Portus  Alexandrea  supplex  8C 

Et  vacuam  patefecit  aulam, 
Fortuna  lustro  prospera  tertio 
Belli  secundos  reddidit  exitus, 
Laudemque  et  optatum  peractis 
,^  '  ^  ^A^ '  ^  "^pperiis  decus  arrogavit.  40 

Te  Cantaber  non  ante  domabilis 
Medusque  et  Indus,  te  profugus  Scythes  ^ 
IkCratur,  o  tutela  praesens 
Italiae  dominaeque  Bomae. 
Te  fontium  qui  celat  origines  46 

Nilusque  et  Ister,  te  rapidus  Tigris, 
Te  beluosus  qui  remotis 

Obstrepit  Oceanus  Britannis, 
Te  non  paventis  funera  Galliae 
Duraeque  tellus  audit  Hiberiae,  50 

Te  caede  gaudentes  Sigambri 
Compositis  venerantur  armis. 


CARMEN   XV. 


■J 


Phoebus  volentem  proelia  me  loqui 
Victas  et  urbes  incrcpuit  lyra,  , ,  .  ^ 
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Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  aequor 
Vela  darem.    Tua,  Caesar,  aetas 
Fruges  et  agris  rettulit  uberes  5 

Et;  signa  nostro  restituit  Jovi 
Derepta  Parthorum  superbis 
Postibos,  et  vacuum  duellis 
Janum  Quirini  clausit,  et  ordinem 
Bectum  evaganti)frena  licentiae  10 

Injecit,  emoviwjue  culpas, 
Et  veteres  revocavit  artes 
Per  quas  Latinum  nomen  et  Italae 
Crevere  vires  famaque  et  imperi 
Porrecta  majestas  ad  ortus  15 

Solis  ab  Hesperio  cubili. 
Custode  rerum  Caesare  non  furor 
Civilis  aut  vis  exiget  otium, 
Non  ira  quae  procudit  enses 

Et  miseras  immicat  urbes.  SO 

Non  qui  profundum  Danubium  Inbunt 
Edicta  rumpent  Julia,  non  Getae, 
Non  Seres  infidive  Persae, 
Non  Tanaui  prope  flunien  orii. 
Nosque  et  profestis  lucibus'et  sacris  i» 

Inter  jocosi  munera  liberi 
Gum  prole  matromsque  nostris, 
Rite  deos  prius  apprecati, 
Virtute  fimctos  more  patrum  duces 
Ljdis  remixto  carmine  tibiis  9U 

Troiamque  et  Anchisen  et  almae 
Progeniem  Veneris  can^mus. 


Q.  HOEATH  FLACCI  ^ 

CARMEN   SAECULARE. 


Phobbe  silvarumque  potens  Diana, 
Lucidum  caeli  decus,  o  colendi 
Semper  et  culti,  date,  quae  precamur 

Tempore  sacro, 
Quo  Sibyllini  monuere  versus  5 

^\^gmes  lectas  puerosque  castos 
Dis  quibus  septem  placuere  coUes 

Dicere  carmen. 
Alme  Sol,  curru  nitido  diem  qui 
Promis  et  celas  aliusque  et  idem  10 

Nasceris,  possis  nihil  urbe  Boma 

Visere  majus. 
Bite  matures  apeiire  partus 
Lenis,  Hithjia,  tuere  matres, 
Sive  tu  Lucina  probas  vocari  15 

Seu  Genitalis. 
Diva,  producas  subolem   patrumque 
Prosperes  decreta  super  jugandis 
Feminis  prolisque  novae  feraci 

Lege  marita,  20 

Certus  imdenos  decies  per  annos 
Orbis  ut  cantus  referatque  ludos 
Ter  die  claro  totiesque  grata 

Nocte  frequentes. 
Vosque  veraces  cecinisse,  Parcae,  ss 

Quod  semel  dictum  est  stabilisque  rerum 
Terminus  servat,  bona  jam  peractis 

Jun^te  fata. 
9* 
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Feitilis  fnigom  pecorisque  Tellus 

Spioea  donet  Gererem  corona ;  30 

Nutriant  fetus  et  aquae  salubres 

Et  Jovis  aurae. 
Condiio  mitis  placidusque  telo     (^^^  ^  } 
Supplices  audi  pueros,  Apollo  ^ 
Siderum  regina  bicomis  audi,       '     \  ^ 

Luna,  puellas,  ^  "^  ' 

Boma  si  vestrum  est  opus,  Iliaeque 
litus  Etruscum  tenuere  tunnae, 
Jussa  pars  mutare  Lares  et  urbem 

Sospte  cursu,  40 

Gui  per  ardentem  sine  fraude  Trojam 
Gastus  Aeneas  patriae  superstes 
Liberum  munivit  iter,  daturas 
•  ■  -^';.'  Plura  relictis : 

Di,  probos  mores  docilijuventae,  ^ 

Di,  senectuti  placidae  quietem, 
Bcnnulae  genii  date  remque  prolemque 

Et  decus  omne ! 
Quaeque  yos  bubus  yeneratur  albis 
Glarus  Anchisae  Yenerisque  sanguis,  60 

Lnpetret,  bellante  prior,  jacentem 

Lenis  in  hostem ! 
Jam  mari  terraque  manus  potentes 
Medus  Albanasque  timet  secures. 
Jam  Scjthae  responsa  petunt,  superbi  55 

Nuper,  et  Indi. 
Jam  Udes  et  Pax  et  Honos  Pudorque 
Prisons  et  neglecta  redire  Virtus 
Audet,  apparetque  beaiS'pleno 

Cop}&  comu.  60 

Augur  et  fulgente  decorus  arcu 
Phoebus  acceptusque  novem  Gamenis, 
Qui  salutari  levat  arte  fessos 

Gorporis  artus. 
Si  Palatinas  videt  aequus  aroes  66 

Bemque  Romanam  Latiumque,  feliz 
Alteram  m  lustrum  meliusque  semper 

Proroget  aevum. 
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Quaeque  Ayentinmn  tenet  Al^dmnque, 
Qmndecim  Diana  preces  Tiroram  70 

Gnret  et  yotis  pueroram  arnicas 

Applicet  aores. 
Haec  Joyem  sentire  deosqne  cunctos 
Spem  bonam  certamqne  domom  reporto, 
Doctos  et  Phoebi  chorns  et  Dianae  75 

Dicere  laudes. 


Q.  HORATn  FLACCI 

E    P    O    D    O    N 

LIBER. 
CARMEN  I. 


Ibis  Liburnis  inter  alta  naTiom, 

Amice,  propugnacula, 
Paratus  omne  Caesaris  periculum 

Subire,  Maecenas,  tuo. 
Quid  nos,    quibus  te  vita  si  snperstite  5 

Jucunda,  si  contra  gravis  ? 
XJtnimne  jussi  persequemur  otium, 

Non  dulce  ni  tecum  simul, 
An  hunc  laborem  mente  laturi  decet 

Qua  ferre  non  molles  viros  ?  10 

Feremus  et  te  vel  per  Alpium  juga 

Inhospitalem  et  Caucasum, 
Vel  Occidentis  usque  ad  ultimum  sinum 

Forti  sequemur  pectore. 
Boges  tuum  labore  quid  jiivem  meo,  15 

Imbellis  ac  firmus  parum  ? 
Comes  minore  sum  futurus  in  metu, 

Qui  major  absentes  habet ; 
XJt  assidens  implumibus  pulUs  avis 

Serpentium  allapsus  timet  90 

Magis  relictis,  non,  ut  adsit,  auxili 

Latura  plus  praesentibus. 
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Libenter  hoc  et  omne  militabitur 

Bellum  in  tuae  spem  gratiae, 
Non  nt  juvencis  illigata  pluribns  25 

Aratra  nitantur  mea, 
Pecasve  Galabris  ante  Ains  fervidum 

Lncana  mutet  pascuis, 
Neqne  ut  supemi  villa  candens  Tosculi 

Gircaea  tangat  moenia.  ;m) 

Satis  superque  me  benignitas  tua 

Ditavit :  hand  paravero 
Qnod  ant  avarus  nt  Chremes  terra  premam, 

Discinctus  ant  perdam  nepos. 


CARMEN  II. 


Bbatus  ille  qni  procnl  negotiis, 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortalinm, 
Patema  mra  bobns  exercet  snis, 

Solntns  omni  fenore. 
Neqne  excitatnr  clasnco  miles  tmci,  5 

Neqne  horret  iratum  mare, 
Fommqne  vitat  et  snperba  civinm 

Potentiomm  limina. 
Ergo  ant  adnlta  yitinm  propane 

Altas  maritat  popnlos,  10 

Ant  in  redncta  valle  mn^entinm 

Prospectat  errantes  greges, 
Inntilesqne  falce  ramos  ampntans 

Feliciores  inserit, 
Ant  pressa  pnris  mella  condit  amphoiis,  15 

Ant  tondet  infirmas  oves ; 
Yel  cnm  decornm  mitibns  pomis  capnt 

Anctnmnns  agris  extulit, 
Ut  gandet  insitiva  decerpens  pira, 

Gertantem  et  nvam  pnrpnrae,  90 
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Qua  muneretur  te,  Priape,  et  te,  pater 

Silvane,  tutor  faiium  f 
Libet  jacere  modo  sub  antiqua  ilice, 

Modo  in  tenaci  gramine. 
Labuntur  altis  interim  ripis  aquae,  25 

Queruntur  in  silvis  aves, 
Fontesque  lymphis  obstrepunt  manantibus, 

Somnos  quod  invitet  leves. 
At  cum  tonantis  annus  hibemus  Jovis 

Imbres  nivesque  comparat,  30 

Aut  trudit  acres  hinc  et  hinc  multa  cane 

Apros  in  obstantes  plagas, 
Aut  amite  levi  rara  tendit  retaa, 

Turdis  edacibus  doles, 
Pavidumque  leporem  et  advenam  laqueo  gruem  35 

Jucunda  captat  praemia. 
Quis  non  malarum  quas  amor  curas  habet 

Haec  inter  obliviscitur  ? 
Quodsi  pudica  mulier  in  partem  juvet 

Domum  atque  dulces  liberos,  40 

Sabina  qualis  aut  perusta  solibus 

Pemicis  uxor  Apuli, 
Sacrum  vetustisexstruatligms  focum 

Lassi  sub  adventum  viri, 
Claudensque  testis  cratibus  laetum  pecus  45 

Distenta  siccet  ubera, 
Et  homa  dulci  vina  promens  dolio 

Dapes  inemptas  apparet  : 
Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conchylia 

Magisve  rhombus  aut  scari,  60 

Si  quos  Eois  intonata  fluctibus 

Miems  ad  hoc  vertat  mare ; 
Non  Afra  avis  descendat  in  yentrem  meumi 

Non  attagen  lonicus 
Jucundior,  quam  lecta  de  pinguissimis  65 

Oliva  ramis  arborum 
Aut  herba  lapathi  prata  amantis  et  grayi 

Malvae  salubres  corpori, 
Yel  agna  festis  caesa  Terminalibus, 

Vel  haedus  ereptus  lupo.  60 
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Has  inter  epulas  ut  juvat  pastas  oves 

Vidgre  properantes  domum, 
Videre  fessos  vomerem  inversum  boves 

CoDo  trahentes  languido, 
Positosque  vernas,  ditis  examen  domos,  65 

Circum  renidentes  Lares ! 
Haec  ubi  locatus  fenerator  Alphius, 

Jam  jam  futurus  rusticas, 
Omnem  redegit  Idibus  pecuniam, 

Qoaerit  Ealendis  ponere.  70 


CARMEN  III. 


Pabentis  olim  si  qais  impia  mann 

Senile  guttur  fregerit, 
Edit  cicQtis  allium  nocentius. 

0  dora  messorum  ilia ! 
Quid  hoc  veneni  saevit  in  praecordiis?  6 

Num  viperinus  his  cruor 
Incoctus  herbis  me  fefellit  ?  an  malas 

Canidia  tractavit  dapes  ? 
Ut  Argonautas  praeter  omnes  candidum 

Medea  mirata  est  ducem,  10 

Ignota  tauris  illigaturum  juga 

Perunxit  hoc  Jasonem ; 
Hoc  delibutis  ulta  donis  pellicem 

Serpente  fugit  alite. 
Nee  tantus  unquam  siderum  insedit  vapor  15 

Siticulosae  Aptdiae, 
Nee  munus  humeris  efiBcacis  Herculis 

Inarsit  aestuosius. 
At  si  quid  imquam  tale  concupiveris, 

Jocose  Maecenas,  precor  90 

Manum  puella  savio  opponat  tuo 

Extrema  et  in  sponda  cubet. 
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CARMEN    IV. 


Lupis  et  agnis  quanta  sortito  obti^t, 

Tecum  mihi  discordia  est, 
Hibericis  peroste  fumbus  latos 

Et  crura  dura  compede. 
Licet  superbus  ambules  pecunia, 

Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 
Yidesne,  Sacram  metiente  te  viam 

Cum  bis  trium  ulnarum  toga, 
Ut  ora  vertat  hue  et  hue  euntium 

Liberrima  indignatio  ? 
Sectus  flagellis  hie  triumviralibus 

Fraeconis  ad  &stidium 
Arat  Falemi  mille  fundi  jugera 

Et  Appiam  mannis  tent, 
Sedilibusque  magnus  in  primis  eques 

Othone  contempto  sedet ! 
Quid  attinet  tot  ora  navium  gravi 

Rostrata  duci  pondere 
Contra  latrones  atque  servilem  manum 

Hoc,  hoc  tribune  militum  ? 


10 


15 


90 


CARMEN  V. 


^«^r 


At,  0  deorum  quidquid  in  caelo  regjit 

Terras  et  humanum  genus, 
Quid  iste  fert  tnmultus  ?  aut  quid  omnium 

Vultus  in  unum  me  truces  ? 
Per  liberos  te,  si  vocata  partubus 

Lucina  veris  affuit, 


1^ 
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Per  hoc  inane  purpurae  decus  precor, 

Per  improbaturum  haec  Jovem, 
Quid  ut  noverca  me  intueris  aut  uti 

Petita  ferro  belua  ?  lo 

Ut  haec  trementi  questus  ore  consiiiit 

Insignibus  raptis  puer, 
Impnbe  corpus  quale  posset  impia 

Mollire  Thracum  pectora, 
Canidia  brevibus  implicata  yiperis  15 

Grines  et  incomptum  caput 
Jubet  sepulcris  caprificos  erutas, 

Jubet  cupressus  funebres, 
Et  uncta  turpis  ova  ranae  sanguine, 

Plumamque  noctumae  strigis,  20 

Herbasque  quas  lolcos  atque  Hiberia 

Mittit  yenenorum  ferax, 
Et  ossa  ab  ore  rapta  jejunae  cams 

Flamnus  aduri  Colchicis. 
At  ezpedita  Sagana  per  totam  domum  25 

Spargens  Ayemales  aquas 
Horret  capillis,ut  marinus  asperis 

Echinus  aut  currens  aper. 
Abacta  nulla  Yeia  conscientia 

Ligonibus  duris  humum  30 

Exhauriebat  ingemens  laboribus, 

Quo  posset  infossus  puer 
Longo  die  bis  terque  mutatae  dapis 

Inemori  spectaculo, 
Cum  promineret  ore  quantum  exstant  aqua       35 

Suspensa  mento  corpora ; 
Exsuccauti  medulla  et  aridum  jecur 

Amoris  esset  poculum, 
Interminato  cum  semel  fixae  cibo 

Intabuissent  pupulae.  '40 

Non  defuisse  masculae  libidinis 

Ariminensem  Foliam 
Et  otiosa  credidit  Neapolis 

Et  omne  yicinum  oppidum, 
Quae  sidera  excantata  voce  Thessala  45 

Lunamquc  caelo  deripit. 
10 
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Hie  irresectum  saeva  dente  livido 

Canidia  rodens  pollicem 
Quid  dixit  aut  quid  tacuit  ?     0  rebus  meis 

NoQ  infideles  arbitrae,  50 

Nox  et  Diana  quae  silentium  re^ 

Arcana  cum  fiunt  sacra, 
Nunc,  nunc  adeste,  nunc  in  hostiles  domos 

Iram  atque  numen  vertite ! 
Formidolosis  dum  latent  silvis  ferae  66 

Dulci  sopore  languidae, 
Senem,  quod  omnes  rideant,  adulterum 

Latrent  Suburanae  canes 
Nardo  perunctum,  quale  non  perfectius 

Meae  laborarint  manus.  —  60 

Quid  accidit  ?    Cur  dira  barbarae  minus 

Venena  Medeae  valent  ? 
Quibus  superbam  fugit  ulta  pellicem, 

Magni  Creontis  fiUam, 
Cum  palla,  tabo  munus  imbutum,  novam  65 

Incendio  nuptam  abstulit. 
Atqui  nee  herba  nee  latens  in  asperis 

Radix  fefellit  me  locis. 
Indormit  unctis  omnium  cubilibus 

Oblivione  pellicum.  —  70 

Ah  ah !  solutus  ambulat  yeneficae 

Scientioris  carmine. 
Non  usitatis,  Yare,  potionibus, 

0  multa  fleturum  caput, 
Ad  me  recurres,  nee  vocata  mens  tua  75 

Marsis  redibit  vocibus : 
Mains  parabo,  mains  infundam  iibi 

Fastidienti  poculum. 
Priusque  caelum  sidet  inferius  man, 

Tellure  porrecta  super,  80 

Quam  non  amore  sic  meo  flagres  uti 

Bitumen  atris  ignibus.  — 
Sub  haec  puer  jam  non  ut  ante  mollibus 

Lenire  verbis  impias, 
Sed  dubius  undo  rumperet  sileniium  86 

Misit  Thyesteas  preces : 
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Yenena  magnum  fas  nefasque  non  valent 

Convertere  humanam  yicem ; 
Diris  agam  yos  ;  dira  detestatio 

Nulla  expiatur  victima.  90 

Quin  ubi  perire  jussus  exspiravero 

Noctumus  occurram  Furor 
Petamque  vultus  umbra  curvis  unguibus, 

Quae  Yis  deorum  est  manium, 
Et  inquietis  assidens  praecordiis  95 

Pavore  somnos  auferam. 
Yos  turba  vicatim  hinc  et  hinc  sasds  petens 

Contundet  obscoenas  anus ; 
Post  insepulta  membra  different  lupi 

Et  Esqmlinae  alites ;  100 

Neque  hoc  parentes  heu  mihi  superstites 

Efiiigerit  spectaculum. 
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Qun)  immerentes  hospites  yexas  canis 

Ignavus  adversum  lupos  ? 
Quin  hue  inaues,  si  potes,  vertis  nmuus 

Et  me  remorsurum  petis  ? 
Nam  qualis  aut  Molossus  aut  fulvus  Lacon,  5 

Amica  vis  pastoribus, 
Agam  per  altas  aure  sublata  nives 

Quaecunque  praecedet  fera : 
Tu,  cum  timenda  voce  complesii  nemus 

Projectum  odoraris  cibum.  ^  10 

Gave,  cave :  namque  in  males  asperrimus 

Parata  tollo  comua, 
Qualis  Lycambae  spretus  infido  gener 

Aut  acer  hostis  Bupalo. 
An  si  quis  atro  dente  me  petiverit  15 

Inultus  ut  flebo  puer  ? 
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CARMEN  VII. 


Quo,  quo  soelesti  ruitis  ?  aut  cor  dexteris 

Aptantur  enses  conditi  ? 
Parumne  campis  atque  Neptano  super 

Fusmn  est  Latini  sangoinis, 
Non  at  superbas  invidae  Eartha^nis  5 

Romanus  arces  ureret, 
Intactus  ant  Britannus  at  descenderet 

Sacra  catenatus  via, 
Sed  at  secundam  vota  Parthoram  saa 

XJrbs  haec  periret  dextera  ?  10 

Neqae  hie  lupis  mos  nee  fuit  leonibas 

Unqaam  nisi  in  dispar  feris. 
Furome  caecus,  an  rapit  vis  acrior, 

An  calpa  ?    Responsum  date. 
Tacent  et  albus  era  pallor  inficit  15 

Mentesque  perculsae  stupent. 
Sic  est :  acerba  fata  Romanes  agont 

Scelusque  fratemae  necis, 
TJt  immerentis  flajdt  in  terram  Rend 

Sacer  nepotibos  cruor.  20 


CARMEN  VIII, 


RoaAKE  longo  puiidam  te  secolo, 

Vires  quid  enervet  meas ! 
Cum  sit  tibi  dens  ater  et  rugis  vetos 

Frontem  senectus  exaret, 
Hietque  turpis  inter  aridas  nates 

Podex  velut  cradae  bovis. 
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Sed  incitat  me  pectus  et  mammae  putres^ 

Equina  quales  ubera, 
Yenterque  mollis  et  femur  tumentibus 

Exile  suris  additum.  10 

Esto  beata,  funus  atque  imagines 

Ducant  triumphales  tuum, 
Kec  sit  marita,  quae  rotundioribus 

Onusta  baccis  ambulet. 
Quid,  quod  libelli  Stoici  inter  sericos  15 

Jacere  ptdvillos  amant : 
niiterati  num  minus  nervi  rigent, 

Mnusve  languet  fascinum  ? 
Quod  ut  superbo  provoces  ab  inguine, 

Ore  allaborandum  est  tibi.  20 


CARMEN  IX. 


QuANDO  repostum  Caecubum  ad  festas  dapes 

Victore  laetus  Caesare 
Tecum  sub  alta — sic  Jovi  gratum  —  dome, 

Beate  Maecenas,  bibam 
Sonante  mixtum  tibiis  carmen  Ijra,  5 

Hac  Dorium,  illis  barbarum  ? 
Ut  nuper,  actus  cum  freto  Neptunius 

Dux  fugit  ustis  navibus, 
Mlnatus  Urbi  vincla,  quae  detraxerat 

Servis  amicus  perfiifcs.       -  Ij 

Romanus, — eheu,  posteri  negabitis — 

Emancipatus  feminae 
Fert  Tallum  et  arma  nules,  et  spadonibus 

Servire  rugosis  potest, 
Interque  ^gna  turpe  militaria  15 

Sol  adspicit  conopium. 
At  hue  frementes  verterunt  bis  mille  equos 

Galli,  canentes  Caesarem, 
10* 
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HoBtiliumqne  navium  porta  latent 

Pappes  ginistrorsum  citae.  SO 

lo  Tnumphe,  ta  moraris  aureos 

Currus  et  intactas  boves  ? 
lo  Triumphe,  nee  Jugorthmo  parem 

Bello  reportasti  dueem, 
Neqne  Africanum,  eui  super  Elarthaginem  85  ^ 

Virtus  sepulcrum  condidit. 
Terra  marique  victus  hostis  punico 

Lugubre  mutavit  sagum. 
Aut  ille  centum  nobilem  Gretam  urbibaB 

Yentis  iturus  non  suis,  jO 

Exercitatas  aut  petit  Syrtes  Noto, 

Aut  fertur  increrto  mari.    . 
Gapaciores  affer  hue,  puer,  scjphos 

Et  Gbia  vina  aut  Lesbia, 
Yel,  quod  fluentem  nauseam  coerceat,  35 

Metire  nobis  Gaecubum : 
Guram  metumque  Gaesaris  rerum  juvat 

Dulci  Lyaeo  solvere. 
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Mala  soluta  navis  exit  alite 

Ferens  olentem  Maevium : 
XJt  horridis  utrumque  verberes  latus, 

Auster,  memento  fluctibus  ! 
Niger  rudentes  Eurus  inverse  mari  5 

Fractosque  remos  differat ; 
Insurgat  Aquilo  quantos  altis  montibus 

Frangit  trementes  ilices ; 
Nee  sidus  atra  nocte  amicum  appareat 

Qua  trisiis  Orion  cadit ;  10 

Qmetiore  nee  feratur  aequore, 

Quam  Graia  victorum  manus, 


OARM.  XI,  lid 

Cum  Pallas  usto  yertit  iram  ab  Qio 

In  impiam  Ajacis  ratem ! 
0  qoantos  instat  navitis  sudor  tuis,  15 

Tibique  pallor  luteus 
Et  ilia  non  virilis  ejulatio 

Preces  et  aversum  ad  Jovem, 
lonius  udo  cum  remug^ens  sinus 

Noto  carinam  ruperit !  20 

Opima  quodsi  praeda  curvo  litore 

Projecta  mergos  juveris, 
libidinosus  inmiolabitur  caper 

Et  agna  Tempestatibus. 
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Petti,  nihil  me  sicut  antea  juvat 

Scribere  yersiculos  amore  percussum  gravi, 
Amore  qui  me  praeter  omnes  expetit 

Mollibus  in  pueris  aut  in  puellis  urere. 
Hie  tertius  December,  ex  quo  destiti  5 

Inacbia  furere,  silvis  honorem  decutit.  ^ 
Heu  me,  per  Urbem  —  nam  pudet  tanti  mali  — 

Fabula  quanta  fui !    Conviviorum  et  poemtet ; 
In  quis  amantem  et  languor  et  silentium 

Arguit  et  latere  petitus  imo  sjmtus.  lO 

Contnme  lucrum  nil  valere  candidum 

Pauperis  ing^um  7  querebar  applorans  tibi, 
Simul  calentis  inyerecundus  deus 

Feryidiore  mere  arcana  promorat  loco. 
Quodsi  meis  inaestuat  praecordiis    ^     ^  ^  15 

Libera  bills,  ut  haec  ingrata  yentis  diyidat 
Fomenta  yulnus  nil  malum  leyantia, 

Desinet  imparibus  certare  summotus  pudor. 
TJbi  haec  seyerus  te  palam  laudayeram, 

Jussus  abire  domum  ferebar  incerto  pede  20 
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Ad  non  amicos  heu   mihi  postes  ct  hen 

Limina  dura,  quibus  lumbos  et  infregi  latus. 
Nunc  gloriantis  quamlibet  mulierculam 

Vincere  mollide  amor  Lycisci  me  tenet, 
Unde  expedire  non  amicorum  queant  25 

Libera  consilia  nee  contumeliae  graves, 
Sed  alius  ardor  aut  puellae  candidae 

Aut  teretis  pueri  longam  renodantis  comam. 
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Quid  tibi  vis,  mulier  nigris  dignissima  barris  ? 

Munera  quid  mihi,quidve  tabellas 
IVCttis  nee  firmo  Juveni  neque  naris  obesae  ? 

Namque  sagacius  unus  odoror, 
Polvpus  an  gravis  hirsutis  cubet  hircus  in  alis,  5 

Quam  canis  acer  ubi  lateat  sus. 
Qui  sudor  vietis  et  quam  malus  undique  membris 

Crescit  odor,  cum  pene  soluto 
Indomitam  properat  rabiem  sedare  ;  neque  illi 

Jam  manet  humida  creta  colorque  10 

Stercore  fucatus  crocodili,  jamque  subando 

Tenta  cubilia  tectaque  rumpit ! 
Yel  mea  cum  saevis  a^tat  fastidia  verbis : 

Inachia  langues  minus  ac  me  ; 
Inachiam  ter  nocte  potes,  mihi  semper  ad  unum         15 

Mollis  opus.    Pereat  male  quae  te 
Lesbia  quaerenti  taurum  monstravit  inertem, 

Cum  mihi  Cous  adesset  Amyntas, 
Cujus  in  indomito  constantior  inguine  nervus 

Quam  nova  collibus  arbor  inhaeret.  so 

Muricibus  Tyriis  iteratae  vellera  lanae 

Cui  properabantur  ?    Tibi  nempe, 
No  foret  aequales  inter  conviva,  mftgiff  quem 

Diligeret  mtdier  sua  quam  te. 
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O  ego  non  felix,  quam  tu  fugis  ut  pavet  acres  25 

Agnalupos  capreaeque  leones ! 
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HoRBiDA  tempestas  caelum  contraxit  et  imbres 

Nivesque  dedncant  Jovem ;  nunc  mare,  nunc  siluae 
Thre'icio  Aquilone  sonant :     rapiamus,  amici, 

Occaaonem  de  die,  dumque  virent  genua 
Et  decet,  obducta  solvatur  fronte  senectus.  5 

Tu  vina  Torquato  move  consule  pressa  meo. 
Cetera  mitte  loqui :  deus  haec  fortasse  benigna 

Beducet  in  sedem  vice.    Nunc  et  Achaemenio 
Perfundi  nardo  juvat  et  fide  Cyllenea 

Levare  diris  pectora  sollicitudinibus ;  10 

Nobilis  ut  granoi  cecinit  Centaurus  alunmo : 

Invicte,  mortalis  dea  nate  puer  Thetide, 
Te  manet  Assaraci  tellus,  quam  fn^da  parvi 

Ilndunt  Scamandri  flumma  lubricus  et  Simo'is, 
XTnde  tibi  reditom  certo  subtemine  Paroae  15 

Rupere,  nee  mater  domum  caerula  te  revebet. 
lUic  onme  malum  vino  cantuque  levato, 

Deformis  aegrimoniae  dulcibus  alloquiis. 


CARMEN  XIV. 


MoLUS  inertia  cur  tantam  dififuderit  imiB 

Oblivionem  sensibus, 
Pocula  Lethaeos  ut  si  ducentia'  somnos 

Arente  fauce  traxerim, 
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Candida  Maecenas,  occidis  saepe  rogando :  5 

Dens,  dens  nam  me  vetat 
Inceptos,  olim  promissum  carmen,  iambos 

Ad  umbilicum  adducere. 
Non  aliter  Samio  dicunt  arsisse  BathjUo 

Anacreonta  Tei'um,  10 

Qui  persaepe  cava  testudine  flevit  amorem 

Non  elaboratum  ad  pedem. 
Ureris  ipse  miser :    quodsi  non  pulchrior  ignis 

Accendit  obsessam  Ilion, 
Ghkude  sorte  tua ;  me  libertina  neque  mio  ik 

Contenta  Phryne  macerat. 


CABMEN   XV. 


Nox  erat  et  caelo  fulgebat  luna  sereno 

Inter  minora  sidera. 
Cum  tu  magnorum  numen  laesura  deorum 

In  verba  jurabas  mea, 
Artius  atqne  hedera  procera  adstringitur  ilex,        5 

Lentis  adhaerens  brachiis : 
Dum  pecori  lupus  et  nautis  infestus  Orion 

Turbaret  hibemum  mare, 
Intonsosque  agitaret  Apollims  aura  oapillos, 

Fore  hunc  amorem  mutuum.  10 

0  dolitura  mea  multum  yirtute  Neaera ! 

Nam  si  quid  in  Flacco  viri  est, 
Non  feret  assiduas  potiori  te  dare  noctes, 

Et  quaeret  iratus  parem. 
Nee  semel  offensae  cedet  constantia  formae,  15 

Si  certus  intrarit  dolor. 
Et  tu,  quicunque  es  felicior  atque  meo  nunc 

^  Superbus  incedis  male. 
Sis  pecore  et  multa  dives  tellure  licebit 

Tibique  Pactolus  fluat,  20 


k 
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Nec  te  Pjthagorae  {allant  arcana  renati, 

Fonnaque  vincas  Nirea, 
Eheu  trsoislatos  alio  maerebis  amores : 

Ast  ego  vicissim  risero. 
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Altera  jam  teritur  bellis  ci\dlibus  aetas, 

Suis  et  ipsa  Boma  viribas  rait : 
Qnam  neque  finitimi  valUerunt  perdere  Marsi 

Minacis  ant  Etrusca  Porsenae  manus, 
Aemula  nee  virfcus  Capuae  nee  Spartacus  acer  5 

Novisque  rebus  infidelis  Allobrox, 
Nee  fera  caenilea  donmit  Germania  pnbe 

Parentibasqae  abominatus  Hannibal, 
Lnpia  perdemus  devoti  sanguinis  aetas, 

Ferisque  rursus  occupabifeur  solum.  10 

Barbarus  heu  cineres  insistet  victor  et  Urbem 

Eques  sonante  verberabit  ungula, 
Quaeque  carent  ventis  et  solibus  ossa  Quirini, 

Nefas  videre !  dissipabit  insolens. 
Forte  quid  expediat  communiter  aut  melior  pars  15 

Malis  carere  quaeritis  laboribus  : 
Nulla  sit  hac  potior  sententia,   Phocaeorum 

Velut  profugit  exsecrata  civitas 
Agros  atque  Lares  patrios  habitandaque  fana 

Apris  reliquit  et  rapacibus  lupis,  ao 

Ire  pedes  quocunque  ferent,  quocunque  per  undas 

Notus  vocabit  aut  protervns  Africus. 
Sic  placet  ?  an  melius  quis  habet  suadere  ?  —  Secunda 

Ratem  occupare  quid  moramur  alito  ? 
Sed  juremus  in  haec :  Simul  imis  saxa  renarint  25 

Vadis  levata,  ne  redire  sit  nefas  ; 
Neu  conversa  domum  pigeat  dare  lintea,  quando 

Padus  Matina  laverit  cacumina, 
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In  mare  sen  celsus  procurrerit  Apenmnus, 

Novaque  monstra  junxerit  libidine  30 

Mlrus  amor,  juvet  ut  tigres  subsidere  cervis, 

Adulteretur  et  columba  miluo, 
Credula  nee  raves  timeant  armenta  leones, 

Ametque  salsa  levis  hirens  aequora. 
Haee  et  quae  poterunt  reditus  abseindere  dnlees        95 

Eamus  omnis  exsecrata  eivitas, 
Aut  pars  indoeili  melior  grege ;  mollis  et  exspes 

Inominata  perprimat  cnbilia, 
Vos  quibus  est  virtus  muliebrem  tollite  luetom 

Etrusca  praeter  et  volate  Utora.  40 

Nos  manet  Oceanus  eircumvagus :  arva,  beata 

Petamus  arva  divites  et  insulas, 
Reddit  ubi  Gererem  tellus  inarata  quotannis 

Et  imputata  floret  usque  vinea, 
Germinat  et  nunquam  fallentis  termes  oUvae,  45 

Suamque  pulla  ficus  omat  arborem, 
Mella  cava  manant  ex  ilice,  montibus  altis 

Levis  crepante  lympha  desilit  pede. 
niic  injussae  veniunt  ad  mulctra  eapellae, 

Refertque  tenta  grex  amicus  ubera ;  60 

Nee  vespertinus  circumgemit  ursus  ovile, 

Neque  intumescit  alma  viperis  humus. 
Pluraque  felices  mirabimur :  ut  neque  largis 

Aquosus  Eurus  arva  radat  imbribus, 
Pinguia  nee  riccis  urantur  semina  glebis,  5b 

IJtrumque  rege  temperante  caelitum. 
Non  hue  Argoo  contendit  remige  jnnus, 

Neque  impudica  Colchis  intiQit  pedem, 
Non  hue  Sidonii  torserunt  comua  nautae 

Laboriosa  nee  cohors  Ulixei.  60 

Nulla  nocent  pecori  contagia,  nullius  astri 

Gregem  aestuosa  torret  impotentia. 
Jupiter  ilia  piae  secrevit  litora  genti, 

tit  inquinavit  aere  tempus  aureum ; 
Acre,  dehinc  ferro  duravit  secula :  quorum  65 

Piis  secunda  vate  me  datur  fuga. 
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CABMEN   XVII. 


Jam  jam  efficaci  do  manus  scientiae, 
Supplex  et  oro  regoa  per  Proserpiiae, 
Per  et  Dianae  non  movenda  numrna^ 
Per  atqae  libros  carminum  valentium 
Refixa  caelo  devocare  sidera,  5 

Canidia,  parce  vocibos  tandem  sacris 
Citomque  retro  solve,  solve  tarbinem. 
Movit  nepotem  Telephus  Nereimn, 
In  qaem  saperbos  ordinarat  agmina 
Mysorom  et  in  quern  tela  acuta  torserat.  10 

Unxere  matres  lUae  addictnm  feris 
Alitibus  atque  canibus  homicidam  Hectorem, 
Postquam  relictas  moenibus  rex  procidit 
Heu  pervicacis  ad  pedes  AchiUei. 
Setosa  duris  exuere  pellibus  15 

Laborioei  remiges  UUxe'i 
Yolente  Circa  membra ;  tunc  mens  et  sonus 
Relapsus  atque  notus  in  ndtus  honor. 
Dedi  satis  superque  poenarum  tibi, 
Amata  nautis  multum  et  institoribus.  20 

Fu^tjnventas  et  verecundus  color 
Be^uit  ossa  pelle  amicta  lurida ; 
Tius  capUlus  albus  est  odoribus ; 
Nullum  a  labore  me  reclinat  otium ; 
Urget  diem  nox  et  dies  noctem,  neque  est  25 

Levare  tenta  spiritu  praecordia. 
Ergo  negatum  vincor  ut  credam  miser 
Sabella  pectus  increpare  carmina 
Caputque  Marsa  dissilire  nenia. 
Quid  amplius  vis?    O  mare,  o  terra,  ardeo,         30 
Quantum  neque  atro  delibutus  Hercules 
Nessi  cruore,  nee  Sicana  fervida 
Yirens  m  Aetna  flamma ;  tu  donee  cinis 
11 
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Injuriosis  aridus  ventis  ferar 
'  Gales  Yenenis  officina  Colchicis.  35 

Quae  finis  aut  quod  me  manet  stipendium  ? 
E&re  ;  jussas  cum  fide  poenas  luam, 
Paratus  expiare,  seu  poposceris 
Centum  juvencos,  sive  mendaci  lyra 
Voles  sonari:  Tn  pudica,  tu  pro1>a  40 

Perambulabis  astra  sidus  aureum. 
Infamis  Helenae  Castor  offensus  vicem 
Fraterqne  magni  Castoris"  yicti  preoe 
Adempta  vati  reddidere  lumina. 
Et  tu,  potes  nam,  solve  mo  dementia,  45 

0  nee  paternis  obsoleta  sordibus, 
Neque  in  sepulcris  pauperum  prudens  anus 
Novendiales  dissipare  pulveres. 
Tibi  hospitale  pectus  et  purae  manus, 
Tuusque  venter  Pactumeius,  et  tuo  50 

Cruore  rubros  obstetrix  pannos  lavit, 
Utcunque  fortis  exaJlis  puerpera. 

Quid  obseratis  auribus  fundis  preces  ? 
Non  saza  nudis  surdiora  navitis 
Neptunus  alto  tundit  hiberaus  salo.  53 

Inmtus  ut  tu  riseris  Gotyttia 
Yulgata,  sacrum  liberi  Cupidinis, 
Et  Esquilim  Pontifez  venefici 
Lnpune  ut  Urbem  nomine  impleris  meo! 
Qmd  proderat  ditasse  Pelignas  anus,  gc 

Velociusve  miscuisse  toxicum  ? 
Sed  tardiora  fata  te  votis  manent : 
Ingrata  misero  vita  ducenda  est  in  hoc 
Novis  ut  usque  suppetas  laboribus. 
Optat  quietem  Pelopis  infidi  pater,  66 

Egens  benignae  Tantalus  semper  da^HS, 
Optat  Prometheus  obligatus  aUti, 
Optat  supremo  collocare  Sisyphus 
In  monte  saxum ;  sed  vetant  leges  Joyis. 
Voles  modo  altis  desilire  turribus,  70 

Modo  ense  pectus  Norico  recludere. 
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Frostraque  vincla  gatturi  nectes  tao 

Fastidiosa  tristis  aegrimonia. 

Vecti^r  humeris  tano  ego  inimicis  eqnes, 

Meaeque  terra  cedet  insolentiae.  75 

An  quae  movere  cereas  images, 

Ut  ipse  nosti  curiosns,  et  polo 

Deripere  lunam  yocibos  possim  meis, 

Possun  crematos  excitare  mortuos 

Deaderique  temperare  pocula,  80 

Florem  artis  in  te  nil  agentis  exitos? 
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Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo  quam  sibi  sortem 
Sen  ratio  dederit  sou  fors  objecerit  ilia  /       ^  A^l^ 

Contentus  vivat,  laudet  diversa  sequentes  ?  ^  ^^ 

f*  0  fortunati  mercatores !  "  gravis  annis        ,  .  La      "* 
IMiles  ait  multo  jam  fractus  membra  labore.  '^ 
^[k  ^5'*t!ontra  mewator,  navem  jactantibus  Austria :    Oua,v  ^    tc ' 


C. 


f'     I    "  Militia  est  potior.     Quid  ^nimJPconcurritur:  lioracy        ^  .\l^^  *^*^* 
...        Momento  cita  mors  venit  aut  victoria  laeta."  /^^  ^r  ^^  i^jf^trv 
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Agrfcolam  laudat  juris  legjjmque  peritus,    ^  "   - .  .  .,    , 

Sub  galU  cantum  consultorubi  ostia  pulsat.  10 

Die  datis  vadibus  qui  rure  extractus  in  urbem  est 
.  -Solps  felicfls  viventes  clamat  in  urbe. 
(^♦^*f^5cTera  d?%enere  hoc,  adeo  suiit^jgulta,  loquacem  .  .  * 

Delegare  valent  Fabium.    Ne  te  merer,  audi    '  *  '     ^ 
^      Quo  rem  deJucam.     Si  quis  Deus,  "  En  ego,"  dicat,  15 

"  Jam  faciam  quod  vultis  :  oris  tu,  qui  mode  miles, 

Mercator ;  tu,  consuljus  mode,  rusticus :  hinc  vos, 

Vos  hinc  mutatis  discedite  paribus :  Eia ! 

Quid  statis  ?  "  nolint     Atqui  licet  esse  be^tis. 

Quid  causae  est  merito  quin  illis  Juppiter  ambas  90 

Ii-atus  baccas  inflet,  neque  se  fore  posthac 

Tam  i%u;ilem  dicat  votis  ut  praebeat  aurem  ? 

/•'  ',    •  •  • 
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Praeterea  ne  sic,  tit  qui  jocularia,  ridens  mhJ'     £   - 

Percurram  (quamquam  ridentem  dicere  verum    '  '        C^^cc</ 
Quid  yetat  ?  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustola  blandi  95 

Doctores,  clementa  yelint  ut  discere  prima) ;      , 
Sed  tamen  amoto  quaeramus  seria  ludo. ,         f  t  n^  . ,  \ 

Ille  gravem  duro  terram  qui  vertifc  aratro, .  /       ^  **      -  ^U  c*^  • 

,  /  .    Pe^dqs  iuc^aupo,  miles,  nautaeque  per  omne 

^  ^>w<^  Afia&fe  ifiare^qui  currunt,  hac  mente  laborem  30 

"  ;^-*'v-6ese  ferre,  senes  ut  in  otia  tuta  recedant, 

Aiunt,  quum.sibi  sint  congesta  cibaria :  sicut 

Parvula,  nam  exempio  est,  magni  formica  labor}S 

OreHbrahit  quodcunque  potest  atque  addit  acervo, 

Quem  struit  haud  ignara  ac  non  incauta  futuri.  35 

QggCj  simijl^inversum  contristat  Aquarius  annum, 

Non  usquam  prorepit  otiiUia  utitur  ante 

Quae^tis  sapiens ;  (jj^^  te^^que  fervidus  aestus 

Demoyeat  lucro,  neque  hiems,^  ignis,  mare,  ferrujn,        '  ^-Uj^-^n^ 

Nil  obstet  tibi  dum  ne  sit  te  ditior  alter,   y  ^  ^>t  V  ^  ^i    49 

Quid  jayat  immensum  te  argenti  pondus  et  auri  ^  -^  ^^ ' 

Furtim  defossa  timidum  deponere  terra  ?  J  ,        ,  ^  K  "  ' 

'^  Quod  si  comminuas  yilem  redigatur  ad  assem."    '       •  ■  ^ 

At  ni  id  fit  quid  habet  pulchri  constructus  aceryus  l"^.      ,^ 

Bfilia^^imienti  tua  tr^yerit  area  centum,  '^t  (    J        45 

[^,    ^^  Non  raus  hoc  capjet  yenter  plus  ac  mens :  ut^si  t  t^^.J^     ''  - 

-    -"^    Reticulum  panis  yenales  inter  onusto  ^^  '^^^  ^/^  y  <  -^ 

w/  i^  Forte  yebas  humero,  nihilo  plus  accipias  quam        "  *  *  ^  v 
Qui  nil  portarit.     Vel  die  qmd  yeferat  intra 
Naturae  fines  yiyenti,  jugera  centum  an  50 

Mille  aret  ?    ^^  At  suaye  est  ex  magno  toUere  aceryo." 
Bum  ex  paryo  nobis  tantundem  haurire  relijiianaS}. . 
Cur  tua  plus  laudes  cumeris  granaria nostnsr  ' 
I       Ut  tibi^si  sit  opus  liquidi  non  amplius  uma,  a'    •  -   • 

^  Vel  cyatlio,  et  dicas,  "  Magno  de  flumine  malim  si 

Quam  ex  hoc  fonticulo  tantundem  sumere."    Eo  fit  ^t.  c' ,  ^  .  ,, 
Plenior  ut  si  quos  delectet  copia  justo  • '  ^  t  vt>  j^    .  ^  ,    ;  ^ 

Cum  ripa  simul  ayulsos  ferat  Au^dus  acer.  '■'  ^  ^^^r 

At  qui  tantuli  eget  quanto  est  opus  is  neque  limp 
Turbatam*^urit  ai^uam  neque  yitam  amittit  in  undis.  60     i — / 

At  bonajgara  hominum  decepta  cupi4ine  false, 
**  NiTsatas  est,^*  inquit ;  "  quia  tanti?  quantum  habeas  as*'* 
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Quid  facias  illi  ?    Jubeas  misermn  ess^ibenter 
Qu^nus  id^cit ;  ut  quidam  meifcfiAtur^Atbenis 
Somidus  ac  dives,  populi  con temnere  voces      '       ^   '^^    65/.      o 
Sic  solitus  :  "  Populus  me  sibUat ;  at'Dapji  plgudo 
Ipse  domi  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  arcsu^' 
Tantalus  a  labris  sitiens  fugientia  capiat 
Flumina  ....  Qui^  rides  ?  mutato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur :  congestis  undique  saccis  70.      "^ 

Indomis  infeians  et  tamquam  parcer6>^ris   -v  *  /  '  (/  ^t  -  ^  . 

CogenTaut  pictis  tamquam  gaudere  tabellis.  ^  <^*  *    -     >  -  f .  L^ 

/Nescis  quo  valeat  nummus  ?  quern  pr^eat  usum?  *    w 

^'*:  iPanis  ematufj^l^,  vini  sejjopus,  adcte 
''  'Qms  humana  sibi  d^leat  natura  negatis.  .^^        7h^ 

^'^  An  vigilare  metu  exanimem,  noctc«que  diesque 
Forn^are  males  fures,  incendia,  servos 
Ne  te  compilent  fugientes,  hoc  juvat  ?    Horum  -  ^   ^„ 
Semper  ego  optaripi  pauperrimus  esse  bonorum.  -^  i"!,^    ,  .^  ^j  f  •• 
"  At  si  c^Holuit  tentatum  frigore  corpus,    C-^ "-^ ^  ^ . '  /•    ^ 
Aut  alius  ceSus*  lecto  te  adfixit,  babes  qui        -  '      „.  »^^^  ? 

Adsideat,  fomenta  paret,  meSicum  roget  ut  te       .    ' .  ^  -.      ^^ 
Suscitet  ac  gSafis  reddat  carisque  propinquis."  ^  ^  /  /  ,  J".  . 

Non  uxor  salvum  te  vult,  non  filius  ;  omnes    (, !,     '  ;  ''^  -  ^  a^y"^  ^^ 
Vicini  oderunt,  noti,  pueri_atque  pu^llae. '     "^    ^\>^*^ 
Miraris,  quum  tu^rgento  pgpt  omnia  ponas,  I 

Si  nemo  praestet  quem  non  mereaps  amorem  ?      /    -  ^  /^  ^      ^>/^  t 
An  si  cognates,  ntdlo  natura  labore  ^    i  -  '  •  ^    \  *  ' 

,       Quos  tibi  dat,  retinere  velis  servareque  amicos, 

Lifelix  oper^  perdas  ?  ut  si  quis  aseljum  90 

In  C^po  doceat  parentem  currere  frenis. 
Denique  sit  finis  quaerendi,  quumque  habeas  glus 
Pauperiem  mctuas  minus  et  finire  laborem  i  ^a^^   \  ^  * 

^  Incipias,  parix)  quod  avebas,  ne  facias  quodiu^  ^  \   r   ,  ^  . «  - 
^.  Ummidius  quidam ;  non  longa  est  fabula  :^dives    '  95 

Ut  metiretur  nummos ;  ita  sordidus  ut  se 
Non  unquam  servo  melius  vestiret ;  adusque  .   -f  ^^^^ 

Supremum  tempus,  ne  se  penuria  vi^us  ,  ,     —    ^  \  /  ^tw/ 

Opprimeret  metuebat     At  hunc  libgrta  secuipi  ^  ..  ,^:r  \^ '-  * ' 
Di visit  medium,  fortissima  Tjnd|fidarum.    1*^1  '     '  IW 

''  Quid  mi  igitur  suades  ?  ut  vivam  l^aenius  ?  aut  sic 
Ut  Nomentanui^  ?  "     Pergis  pugnantia  secum  ^,         ^  . 

•  -     .     "T"    .        ^^.,        .'  '  '    '  /  , 
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Frontibus  adversis  componere  :  non  ego  avarom 
tjaum  Teto  te  fieri  vappam  jubeo  ac  nebulonem.   -^    cv^t  i^  r  / , 
,UL  twc  t  Est  inter  Tanam  qmddam  socerumqne  Viselli.       ;   '  -      |1)5     .  , 
Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines,     /  ^  '  "3?  '    .^/ J*^* 
Qu(^  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum,  civ^^  , 
iBuc  unde  abii  redeo,  nemo^ut  avarus  V^^l-' ^     ,^    - 
Se  probet  ac  potius  lai^t  dirersa  sequentes, 
Quodque  aliena  capelfagerat  distentius  uber  lio 

Tabescat,  neque  se  majori  pauperiorum 
Turbae  compact,  hunc  atque  hunc  superare  laboret.   / 
;  Sic  fes^anti Temper  locupletior  obstat,  j  ^  |      .     *      - 

i^-rt,>tXrt,  quum  carceribus  misses  rajrit  ™gjjla  currus, 
r*^  '\%x  Instat  equis  auri^  sues  vincentibus,  mum  115 

^^  *'         Pra^ritum  tempens  extremes  inter  euntem. 
Ldde  fit  ut  rare  qui  se  yixisse  beatum 
Dicat,et  exacto  contentus  teca^re  vit» 

Cedat  uti  convjmsatur,  repenre  queamus.  ,,    '^  !  '  . , :  '^  ' 

Jam  satis  est.  Kerne  Crispigf  scrinia  lippL  '      \  ( *  ^ '     120 
Compilasse  putes,  verbum  non  amplius  aa3am.   /;-/•:  '  -  i . 

"'         ,      '         > 
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^    ^\  Ambubajj^m  colkga,  pharaogcppolae, 

'•^^Mendici,  miqjae,  £al^rones,  hoc  genus  omne 
*^aStum  ac  sollicitum  est  cantoris  morte  Tigelli. 

*■  '     '■  Quippe  begignus  erafc.     Contra  hjc,  ne  prodigus  esse 

Dicatur  metuens,  inopi  dare  ijpl^t  amico  5 

Frigus  quo  duramque  &mem  propellere  possit. 

Hunc  si  perconteris  avi  cur  atque  parentis 

I'raeclaram  ingrata  stqag^t  mains  ingluvie  rem,  ].,  \  .    \    r 

Omnia  conductas  cpeme^  obsonia  nummis,         ^ 

Sordidus  atque  animi  quod  parvi  nolit  haberi,  10 

Bespondet.     Lau3a£ur  ab  his,  culpatur  ab  illis. 

FuMius  yappae  famam  timet  &c  nebulonis, 

Kvea  agris,  dives  positis  in  fenore  nummis  :  ,    ,  , 

Quinag  luc  capti  mercedes  exsec^t  atque    ^      ^    ' 

Quimlo  perditior  quisque  est  tanto  acrius  urget;  15 
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Hoij^a  seetatur  modo  sumpta  veste  virili 

Sub  patribu3"5uri8  tironum.     Maxime,  quia  non, 

JupT'^^^^*^  exclamat  simul  atquo  audivit  ?     At  in  se 

Pro  {juaesta  sumptum  facit  hie.     Vix  credere  possis 

Quaiii  sibi  non  sit  amicus,  ita  ut  pater  ille  Terenti  20 

Fabiila  quern  miserum  gnato  vixisseTujM^ 

Inducit  non  se  pejus  cruciaverit  atque  hic. 

Si  quis  irunc  quaerat,  Quo  res  haec  pertinet  ?  illuc : 

Diim  vitaiit  stulti  vitia  in  contraria  currunt   (f   Tv^^Tv^    ^-. 

Maltinus  tuiiicis  demissis  ambulat ;  est  qui     V/>;  ^^^vjaaX.  ^JS^ 

\ng\vm  ad  obscberium  subductis  usque  facetu^  ;  ^  Kk/o   ^'>  V 

Pnstillos  Rufillus  olet,  Gargonius  hircum?^  ^^^^Cw^tj  >-^/0 

Nil  medium  est.     Sunt  .qui  nolint  tetigisse  nisi  illas  \'' 

Quanuii  siibsuta  tales  tegat  instita  veste  ; 

Coutra  alius  nuUam  nisi  olenti  in  fornice  stantem.  30 

Quidam  riotus  homo  cum  exiret  fornice,  ^'Macte 

Yirttjte  esto/'  inquit  sententia  dia  Catonis. 

Nam  simul  ac  venas  inflavit  tetra  libido 

Hue  juvenea  aequum  est  descendere,  non  alienas 

Permokrc  uxores.     "  Nolim  laudarier,"  inquit,  35 

^^  Sic  me,"  mirator  cunni  Oupiennius  albi. 

Audire  cat  operae  pretium,  procedere  recte 

Qui  moecljos  non  vultis,  ut  omni  parte  laborent ; 

Xltque  ilUs  multo  corrupta  dolore  voluptas, 

Atque  hacc  rara,  cadat  dura  inter  saepe  pericla.  40 

Hic  so  praeoipitem  tecto  dedit ;  ille  flagellis 

Ad  mortem  caesus  ;  fugiens  hic  decidit  acrem 

FraedoDum  in  turbam;  dedit  hic  pro  corpore  nummoe; 

Htmc  perminxerunt  calones ;  quin  etiam  illud 

Accidlt,  ut  quidam  testes  caudamque  salacem  45 

Demeteret  ferro.    Jure  omnes ;  Galba  negabat 

Tutior  at  (juanto  merx  est  m  classe  secunda, 

Libertiuarum  dice,  Sallustius  in  quas 

Nou  minus  insanit  quam  qui  moechatur.     At  hic  si 

Qua  res,  qua  ratio  suaderet,  quaque  modeste  50 

Munifico  esse  licet,  vellet  bonus  atque  benignus 

Esse^  daret  quantum  satis  esset  nee  sibi  damno 

Dedecorique  foret.     Verum  hoc  se  amplectitur  uno, 

Hoc  amat  et  laudat:  ^^Matronam  nuUam  ego  tango." 

Ut  quondam  Marsaeus,  amator  Orig^nis  ille,  66 
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Qui  patrium  mimae  donat  fundumque  laremque, 

"  Nil  fiierit  mi,"  inquit,  **  cum  uxoribus  unquam  alienis." 

Vemm  est  cum  mimis,  est  cum  meretricibus,  undo 

Fama  malum  gravius  quam  res  trahit.     An  tibi  abunde 

Personam  satis  est,  non  illud  quidquid  ubique  60 

Officit  evitare  ?    Bonam  deperdere  famam, 

Rem  patris  oblimare,  malum  est  ubicunque.     Quid  inter 

Est  in  matrona,  ancilla,  peccesne  togata? 

ViUius  in  Fausta  Sullae  gener,  hoc  miser  uno 

Nomine  deceptus,  poenas  dedit  usque  superque  65 

Quam  satis  est,  pugnis  caesus  ferroque  petitus, 

Ezclusus  fore  cum  Longarenus  foret  intus. 

Huic  si  mutonis  verbis  mala  tanta  videntis 

Diceret  haec  animus :  ^^  Quid  vis  tibi  ?  numquid  ego  a  te 

Magno  prognatum  deposco  consule  cunnum  70 

Velatumque  stola  mea  cum  conferbuit  ira  ?  " 

Quid  responderet  ?    "Magno  patre  nata  puella  est" 

At  quanto  meliora  monet  pugnantiaque  istis 

Dives  opis  natura  suae,  tu  si  modo  recte 

Dispensare  velis  ac  non  fugienda  petendis  75 

Immiscere.     Tuo  vitio  rerumne  labores, 

Nil  referre  putas  ?     Quare  ne  poeniteat  te 

D^ine  matronas  sectarier,  unde  laboris 

Plus  haurire  mali  est  quam  ez  re  decejpere  fructus. 

Nee  magis  huic  inter  niveos  viridesque  lapillos  80 

(Sit  licet  hoc,  Gerinthe,  tuum)  tenerum  est  femur  aut  cms 

Recdus,  atque  etiam  melius  persaepe  togatae  est. 

Adde  hue  quod  mercem  sine  fucis  gestat,  aperte 

Quod  venale  habet  ostendit,  nee  si  quid  honesti  est 

Jactat  habetque  palam,  ^uaerit  quo  turpia  celet.  85 

Regibus  hie  mos  est :  ubi  equos  mercantur  opertos 

Inspiciunt,  ne  si  facies  ut  saepe  decora 

MolU  fiilta  pede  est  emptorem  inducat  hiantem, 

Quod  pulchrae  clunes,  breve  quod  caput,  ardua  cervix. 

Hoc  illi  recte:  ne  corporis  optima  Lyncei  90 

Contemplere  oculis,  Hypsaea  caecior  ilia 

Quae  mala  sunt  spectes.     0  cms !  o  brachia !    Vomm 

Depugis,  nasuta,  brevi  latere  ac  pede  longo  est. 

Matronae  praeter  faciem  nil  cemere  possis. 

Cetera,  ni  Gatia  est,  demissa  veste  tegentis.  96 
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Si  interdicta  petes,  vallo  circumdata  (nam  te 

Hoc  facit  insanum),  multae  tibi  turn  officient  res, 

Gastodes,  lecdca,  ciniflones,  parasitae, 

Ad  talos  stola  demissa  et  circumdata  palla, 

Plurima  quae  invideant  pure  apparere  tibi  rem.  loO 

Altera  nil  obstat :  Cois  tibi  paene  videre  est 

Ut  nudam,  ne  crure  malo,  ne  at  pede  turpi ; 

Metiri  possis  oculo  latus.    An  tibi  mavis 

Insidias  fieri  pretiumque  avellier  ante 

Quam  mercem  ostendi  ?    ^'  Leporem  venator  ut  alta         loi 

In  nive  sectetur,  positum  ^c  tangere  nolit/^ 

Gantat  et  apponit :  ^^  Mens  est  amor  huic  similis ;  nam 

Transvolat  in  medio  podta  et  fiigientia  captat." 

Hiscine  versiculis  speras  tibi  posse  dolores 

Atque  aestus  curasque  graves  e  pectore  pelli  ?  no 

Konne  cupidinibus  statuat  natura  modum  quem, 

Qmd  latura  sibi  quid  sit  dolitura  negatum, 

Quaerere  plus  prodest  et  inane  abscindere  soldo? 

Num  tibi  cum  fauces  urit  sitis  aurea  quaeris 

Pocula  ?  num  esuriens  fastidis  omnia  praeter  ns 

Pavonem  rhombumque  ?    Tument  tibi  cum  inguina,  num  si 

Ancilla  aut  vema  est  praesto  puer  impetus  in  quem 

Gontinuo  fiat  malis  tenti^e  rumpi  ? 

Non  ego :  namque  parabUem  amo  venerem  facilemque. 

lUam,  "  Post  paulo,"  "  Sed  pluris,"  "  Si  exierit  vir/'      lao 

Gallis,  banc  Pnilodemus  lut  sibi  quae  neque  magno 

Stet  pretio  neque  cunctetur  cum  est  jussa  venire. 

Gandida  rectaque  sit ;  munda  hactenus  ut  neque  longa 

Nee  magis  alba  velit  quam  dat  natura  videri. 

Haec  ubi  supposmt  dextro  corpus  mihi  laevum  123 

Ilia  et  Egeria  est :  do  nomen  quodlibet  illi, 

Nee  vereor  ne  dum  futuo  vir  rure  recurrat, 

Janua  frangatur,  latret  canis,  undique  magno 

Pulsa  domus  strepitu  resonet,  vepaUida  lecto 

Desiliat  mulier,  miseram  se  conscia  clamet,  130 

Cruribus  haec  metuat,  doti  deprensa,  egomet  mi. 

Discincta  tunica  fugiendum  est  ac  pede  nudo, 

Ne  numnu  pereant  aut  puga  aut  denique  fama. 

Deprendi  miserum  est;  Fabio  vel  judice  vincam. 
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Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  cantoribos,  inter  amioos 

Ut  nunqoam  inducant  animum  cantare  rogati, 

Injussi  nunqoam  desistant.     Sardus  habe^t 

lUe  l^g^os  hoc:  Caesar,  qtd  cogere  posset, 
'j6i  peteret  per  amicitiamTpatris  atque  suam  non  5 

',  ^'  Qnidquam  proficeret ;  si  col^»dsset  above 
> '    Usque  ad  mBTa  citaret,  lo  Bacche !  modo  summa  ^    jii^ 

IVoce^  modo  hac  resonat  quae  chordis  quattu^ima.  -^' 
Nil  aeqpale  homini  fuit  UU ;  saepe  yefait'qni 
Gorrebat  fu^ens  hostem,  persaep^velut  qui  10 

'     Junonissacra ferret;  hal^bat saepe  ducentos, 
-^'*'  Saepe  decern  serros;  mooo  reges  atque  tetrarchas, 
Omnia  magna  Iffluens;  modo,  ^^  Sit  mihi  meggft  tripes  et 
Conchas^Uspun  et  toga  quae  defendere  fngus         c^,   {  v  v  'm , 
Quamvis~crassa  queat"    Decjes  cej^n^diems^es'        ^     15 
^  Huic  parco  paucis  contento,  qmnquedieous     ' 
.  ^\    Nil  ^t  in  loculis.    Noctes  rigikbat  ad  ipsum 

Mane,*diem  totum  stertebat ;  nil  fuit  unquam      *  ^*''r^   /  '  **  ' 
,(--'  Sic  im^r  sibi. — Nuncaliquis'llioat  mihi :  "QuidtuT^^^  *"  '  '^ 
^ ' '  ""iNullane  hab^  vitia  ?  "    Immo  alia  et  fortasse  minora.        20  c^ 
'"lilaenius  absentem  Novium  cum  carperet,  " Hgjgtu,"  ^ 

Quidam  ait,  *^  ignoras  te,  an  ut  ignotum  dwejobis 
Verba  putas  V    ^ Egon^mi  ignosco,"  Maenius  inquit^  ^ J*  ^  . 
Stultus  et  improbus  hie  a^r  est  dignusque  noteriJk^  ^"^  /'T' "" 
*      Cum  tua  pej:xjdea8  oculis  mala  lippus  inunctis,  (-W^  ^  ^  ^'  ^, 
'"'  ^^.jCurJg^amicorum  vitiis  tam  cemis  acutumT^t  '\  ^"c«*i  '/         '  fJ  > 
Quam  aut  aq^a  aut  serpens  Epidaurius  ?    At  tiBi  contii  '''^^^ 
'  v^  J^fe?^*'>  inq^rant  vitia  ut  tua  rursus  et  illi.  *  ^     -   .  k  r;  ^^ 

^ntS[cj(ndior  est  paulo,  minus  aptus  acutis  ^  t''  ^  *"%'  *  '/c    ^      •    ^   \  . 
Naribus  horum  hominum ;  rideri  possit  eo  quod  "^  30 

Busbcius  topso  togaHefluit  et  male  laxus     ,fc'^ 
In  pede  caTceUs  haeret :  at  est  bonus  uf  melior  vir  *»  V  **"  V 

I  *,  Non  alius  quisquam,  at  tibi  amicus,  at  ingenium  ingensA^cA^f/^/ 
/.  ^  ,x.f{faculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore./^enique  te  ipsum  ,-»-    i[,  '*^^*  /\ 
"'  //nCfencute^^Jiatt  qua  tibi  vitiorum  jns8verit  olim  f  <h/v  ^3^^^^ ' 

-.A'-rANatora,  aut  etiam  consuetude  mala :  namque  ^.. .     /  '.   ,Jr  >^ 
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Negleciis  urenda  filix  innascitur  agris.  /c^^*--  ^  .   />^  *'*  ^  ^^ "  * 

lyRC  praevertamur,  amatorem  quod  amicae  \j         *  \   ' 

[m)ia  ciejifit^^  caecum  ^dti^  aut  etiam  ipsa  haec  j 

Delectant7veluti  Balbinum  pql^gus^Hagnae.  u/t^^-^  ^ 

Vdbm  in  amicitia  sic  erraremus ;  et  isti 
Errori  nomen  virtus  posuisset  honestum. 
At  pateuit  gnati  sic  nos  debemus  amici 
Si  quod  sit  vitium  non  fastidire :  stHjbonem 

m3e  parvus 


,•« 


Plus  aequo  liber,"^siii&plliicfftisque  habeatur ;  L ; 

Calmer  esty  acres  inter  numeretur.     Opinor 

Haec  res  et  jungit  junctos  et  servat  amicos. 

At  nos  virtutes  ipsas  invertimus,  atque  65 

Sincerum  cupimus  vas  incrustare.     Probus  quis 

Nobiscum  vivit,  multum  demissus  homo :  illi 

Tardo  cognomen  pingui  damns.    Hie  fugit  omnes 

Insidias  nuliique  mido  latus  obdit  apertum, 

Cum  genus  hoc  inter  vitae  versetur  ubi  acris  60 

Invidia  atque  vigent  ubi  c^[y;qma,   pro  bene  sano 

Ac  non  incauto  fictum  astutumque  vocamus. 

Simplicior  qms  et  est,  qualem  me  saepe  lij^gnter 

Obtulerim  tim,  Maecenas,  ut  forte  legentem 

Auf  tacitum  im|^Ilat  quovis  sermone  molestus,  65 

Commumsensu  pj^e  car^  inquimus.   Eheu,  •--* 

Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam ! 

Nam  vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur ;  optimus  ille  est 

Qui  minimis  urgetur.    Amicus  dulcis^ut  aequum  est| 

Cum  mea  compenset  vitiis  bona^pluribus  hisce  70 

(Si  modo  plura  mihi  bona  sunt)  inclinet,  amari  o^^   >^ 

Si  volet:  h^clege  in  trufina  ponetur  eadem     ^  """  -  ..^  «' 

"MJui  ne  tu^jgnbus  propriis  oflFendat  amicum    ,  v  -  ^ 
\    Postulat  ignoscet  vejfucis  illius ;  aequum  edt 

Peccatis  veniam  poscentem  reddere  rursus.  75 

Denique,  quatenus  excidi  penibis  vitium  irae 
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Cetera  item  nequeunt  stultis  haerentia,  cur  non 
Ponderibos  moduUsque  suis  ratio  utitur,  ac  res 
Ut  quaeque  est  ita  suppliciis  delicta  coercet  ?  ^^^ 

Si  qois  eum  servum  patinam  qui  tollere  jussus  BO 

Semesos  pisces  tiepidumque  ligufierit  jus  •    ^^  <^>*  ^ 

In  cruce  suffigat,  Labepne  insamor^^r     xif^-   u^  t  ^   r  ^ 

*  ^  Sanos  dicatur.  ,  Quanto  hoc  fiAo^ius^ffine   fT  (,  ^  .  j  (^    </-I?!^ 
^A?^  Majus  peQcatum  est  jJjJ^TOiIum  oeliquit  amicus,  O  u.  [u^  ^   .' 
,  ♦^^J^Quod  nisi  concedas  habeare  insuavis,  acerbus:  ^ 

!:^^^Odisti  et  fugis  ut  Rusonegyi^tor  aeris,  f^^       / 

f ' "  *'      Qui  nisi  cum  tristes  misero  venere  Kgjendae  ^^>  t^t^i*'^  ' 

l^]^£^em  aut  nqmmos  un^g^de  extf^^  /^  ^**'      "*/ 

Porrecto  jugulo  hSlorias  capiivus  ut  au3it.  ^*^ 

Coq)[gainxit  leqtmn  potus  mensave  catillum  ^'*'^'^^'*^*M/fc>  i^pCK,*,^^^, 
^  ,,'Evandri  mambus^tum  dejecit,   ob  banc  rem    ^ '^t  >    '      -    fie- 
'  *  .^  Aut  positum-ant«  mea  quia  pullum  in  parte  cati^  ^ 

I     Sustulit  esuneiis,  minus  hoc  jucundus  amicus 
Sit  mihi  ?  ^uid  faciam  si  furtum  fecerit,  aut  si 


tu  %. 


"•"  vj^  Aiqxie  ipsa  utilitas,  justi  prope  mater  et  aequi.    *  '*  ^ ;  n  *  /.   /^  ^ 
f  .YvxirCum  pi:Q{gpserunt  primis  animalia  *®"2f jc^^  ^  '-  *       '  *  ^^  ^''^' 
y^  MutumeTnirpe  pecus,  glandem^atque^ipilm  propter        fd^,  *"-  ■ 
Unguibus  et  pugnis,  dein  fustffius,  atque  ita  porro  J^^  ^  f "  *.'  ' 
-^v^^ft^gnabant  armis  quae  post  fabricayerat  usus,  f.^'  'f  *^  v  1*: 

**  ^^^^^ponec  vgrbi  quibus  voceajsensusque  notarent  "^^ ''  /(^^  ^'*^  ^   '/ 
.  -•^•^fong^n^iiqperinvenere ;  dehinc  absistere  bello,     -*=^  *^^  */    '    /        ^ 
Oppda  coeperunt  munire  et  ponere  feges,  105 

Ne  qms  fur  esset,  neu  latro,  neii  quis  adulter. 
Nap^  fiiit  ante  Helenam  cunnus  teterrima  belli  . '  ^  ^*- '  /  i^ ,  .-  '  *  ^^-^ 
CausSTled  tghotis  perierunf  mortibus  illi,  **  *  '*  \  1 .  t  ■• 

Quos  venerem  mcertam  rapientes  more  ferarum  vaj  .  ^^^'^ 
'^i.ljViribus  editior  caedebat,  utTn  grege  taurus.   c^^    ^         n(k 
jl  Jura  inventa  metu  injusti  fateare  necesse  est,  '^;  -  V'    '^  *   1 1       '' 
^i       Tempera  si  fiastosque  velis  evolvere  mundi.  ^^^  i^*^*    ■ .  .         '      > 
j^^ec  nfttara  potest  justo  secemere  iniquum,    '  ,  t  '.  <    •     '  ^  •  C-<^^ 
*  **'  £4)ividit  ut  bona  diversis,  fugienda  petendis ;    J 
' "'    jSec  vincet  ratio  hoc,  tantundem  ut  peccet  idemque  115 

Qui  teneros^caules  alieni  fregerit  horti  u^  T  .    '  *^  - 

wt^t    r..i.       ^^     .;t^^,£..,    ._     ..:<^^^^,   -^  o-^  •       ■' 


iJ\^    .-.        .  '     ■     u.^c. 
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Et  qui  nocfcumus  sac]^  divum  legerit^Adsit  ^c  e  ^*^*^  ^^^.w*-^ 

Regula  peccatis  quae  poenas  irroget  ai^as,  "^  :^'c-  -   *^ 
Ne  scutjca  dignum  horribili  sgctgre  fla^mo^ 
^  "VvL     Nam  ut  ferula  caedas  meritum  majora  subire  19C 

Verbera  non  vereor,  cum  dicas  esse  pares  res  «:^  J  u>  ^  c^  p^ 
.,  .  v-Ji   Furta  latrociniis  et  magma  parva  mineris  ^^^  Cm^/>«^^  ^>-^       ^ 
/    .V*-.  *Falce  recisurum  simili  te,  si  tibi  r^ggum    \  Ic  Ji  ^vh<  "-^  >^'*' 
Permittanfc  homines.     Si  dives  qui  sapiens  es£,  *y  )''  '  VfiS*  \  "^ 
Et  sutor  bonus  et  solus  formosus  et  est  rej,    vv  <^  ^  ^*^  '^^^  ^^^^ ' 
M  jCur  optas  quod  babes  ?  '''Non  nosti  quidpater,  inquit,  v    .  ^        .*  c  v 
'     Clhrysippus  dicat ;    Sapiens  crepidas  sibi  nunquam  ^^^     c>-r.c^- 
^  Nccsoleas  fecit,  sutor  tajgege^  MjMensr    Qui  ?       -  y  ^  '^^  2^^,  ^ 
^Ut  quamvis  tacet  Hermogene^,)^&fliMf'i^     atqu^ 
Optimus  est  modulator ;  ut  AHenius  vafer,  omni  130 

Aojecto  instrumento  artis  clausaque  taberna, 
Sutor  eratj  iJapiens  operis  sic  optimus  omnia 
Est  opifex  solus,  sic  rex^    Vellunt  tibi  barbam 
Lascivi  pueri  ;quos  tu  nisi  fuste  coerces 

Urgeris  turba  circum  te  stante  miserque    .o^^  cc^  i-t  i?!:-^ 
Rnmp^ris  et  la^nia,  magnorum  maxime  regum.     [^    o-x^l^       ^ 
Ne  longum  faciam :  dum  tu  quadrante  lavatum     \.    i.    X 
Rex  ibis  neque  te  quisquam  stipator  ineptum  ' 

Praeter  Crispinum  sectabitur,  et  mihi  ddces     ^     ,  <?y(''^' 
Ignoscent  si  quid  peccaro  stultus  amici,  crMi  ^   ^    *     l 
Inque  vicem  iUorum  patiar  delTcta  libenter, 
Privatusque  magis  vivam  te  rege  beatus.  ^  \  ^ 
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EuPOLis  atque  Cratinus  Aristophanesque  poetae, 
Atque  alii  quorum  comoedia  prisca  virorum  est, 
Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi  quod  mains  ac  fur, 
Quod  moechus  foret  aut  sicarius  aut  alioqui 
Famosus,  multa  cum  libertate  notabant. 
Hinc  omnis  pendet  Lucilius,  hosce  secutus 
Mutatis  tantum  pedibus  numerisque,  facetus, 
Emunctae  naris,  durus  componere  versus. 
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Nam  fvut  hoc  vitioBus :  m  hora  saepe  ducentos      ^  ,.    , 

IJt  magnum  versos  dictabat  stans  pede  in  nno.    ''  10 

Cum  flueret  lutulentus  erat  quod  toUere  velles ; 

Grarrulus  atqu^iger  scribendi  ferre  laborem, 

Scrib^ndi  mISI^  nam  ut  multum  nil  moror.    -Ecce, 

Crispinus  mimmo  me  provocat:  "Accipe,  si  vis 

Accipiam  tabolas ;  detur  nobis  locus,  bora,  15 

Custodes ;  videamus  uter  plus  scribere  possit." 

"  Di  bene  fecerunt  inopis  me  quodque  pusiUi ^ 

Finxerunt  animi,  raro  et  perpauca  loquentis.  ) ' 

At  tu  conclusas  hircinis  follibus  auras, 
Usque  laborantes  dum  ferrum  moUiat  ignis,     ^  80 

,   ^  ,.Dt  mavis  imitare."    Beatus  Fannius  vltroy  ,  "        it,      **   -^    - 
^-Telatis  capsis  et  imagine ;  cum  mea  nemo  '  *  .re 

Scripta  legat  vulgo  recitare  timOTtis  ob  banc  rem,         '  ;  ^  , . 
Quod  sunt  quos  genus  hoc  minime  juvat,  u^;2^plures 
Culpari  dignos.     Quemvis  media  erue  turba :         -^^  ^       Pf    ^ 
Aut  ob  avaritiam  aut  misera  ambitione  laborat. 
Hie  nuptarum  insanit  amoribus,  hie  puerorum  ; 
Hunc  capit  argenti  splendor;  stupet  Albiu^aere ;  ^- 

Hie  mutat  merces  surgente  a  sole  ad  eumj^iwr^^^  ^^  H.  v  "^  * 

Vespertina  tepet  regie,  quin  per  mala  praebeps   /^    "^"^30 
Fertur  uti  pulvis  coUectus  turbine,  ne  quid 

Samma  deperdat  metuens  aut  ampliet  ut  rem.  ^    .  ,  ,x  <v 

Omnes  hi  metuunt  versus,  odere  poetas.       ^^ 
*'  Foenuffl  habet  in  comu;  longe  fuge :  dummodo  risum 
Ezeutiat  sibi  non  hie  cuiquam  parcet  amico ;  35 

Et  quod  cunque  senael  chartis  illeverit  omnes         /.CL^y-  r 
•  G^tiet  a  fumo  redeuntes  scire  lacuque  ^  /^^  f  / 

#  i  f-^  ^^  pueros  eTaius."     Agedum,  pauca  acdpe  contra,  v^ '"  -  - 
Primum  ego  me  illorum  de^grim  quibus  esse  ^yetis         ^^^   ;, 
wQJl^.       Excerpam  numero :  neque  enim  concludere  versuin   *' ^^*  40  ^^ 
^  ,     t^  Dixeris  esse  satis ;  neguesi  qui  scribat  ufi'nos 
'-'  ,'  \    ,  Sermoni  propiora :  puteTEuno  esse  poetam.        *-,  ^   ' 
\j  '^''  -  Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior  atque^Qg.  ^\^s 
Kj^^^      MagnajOjai^rum,  des  nominis  hujus  honorem. 

■-"*  Titeircoqu^m  comoedia  necno  poema  -  ^>=»-H^t  t,.^^     /    ^ 


^   > 


.  ^  ^«<^,  Idiiireo  qujcwm  comoedia  necno  poema  -  ^>=»-h^c.  t..^^     .    ^ 
^^^^^  j*^  Earot  quaesivere,  quoS  acer  spiritusac  vis         ^         ^(    '  ^ 
c.-.  '  Nee  verbis  nee  rebus  inest,  nisi  quod  pede  certo 
I         Differt  sermoni  sermo  merus.     At  pater  ard^ns 

1 4  .  f  <  - .  V 
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Saevit,  quod  meretrice  nepos  insanus  arnica 

Filius  uxorem  grandi  cum  dote  re^^t,  60  .  k 

Ebrius  et,  magnumauoddedecus,  ambulet  ante  vA-^^v*-^. 

Noctem  cum  facibus/lTu^jmd  Pompgijius  istis  ^  v-*-.*^-**^^  ' 

Audiret  le  viora,  P^t^si  viveret  ?    Ergo^      ^ :  *./'  \]  ^'  ■  *  '^^  ^i/^^t^  *•' 
Non  satis  esf^^roVersum  perscribere  verbis,V  m^-^  -^,  V-^  0-*'^^  "^ 
Quem  si  dissolvas,  quivis  stomachetur  eodem    i  Ac*  '-"^  \^o^  ^^^dt'^'^ 
to   Quo  personatus  pacto  pater.    His  ego  quae  nunc,  "^^  'jU  v« 

Olim  quJTscripsit  Lucilius,  eripias  si  .  -  -^  ^^ 

Tempera  certa  modosque,  et  quod  prius  ordine  yerbum  est 
Posterius  facias,  praeponens  ultima  primis, 
.  J  *  Non  ut  si  solvas  "  Postquam  Discordia  tetra  Th^^^X*^ 

•   Belli  ferrates  postes  portasque  refregit " 
' ,  Invenias  etiam  disjecti  membra  poetae._  _.     ,  ^ 

"  H^ctenus  haec :  alias  ju^j^u  sit  necne  poema,  "" 

Nunc^ud  tantum  quaeram,  meritone  tibi  sit  '    "^ 

Suspectum  genus  hoc  scribendi.     Sul^ius  acer      <^  G5      ^  ,  , 

Ambulat  et  Cagnus  raucimde  cumque  libdjjs,    ^^      '   *  •    ^  '      -     I 
i*  Magnus  uterque  timer  latroiuBus ;  at  bene  si  quis  /    *^'*  ^  ^♦^i  tc*  ,<  -^ 


Etjriyat  puns  manibus  contemnat  utrumque. 

Ut  Sis  Vutshnilis  Caeli  Birrique  latronum,  ;  ^  ,^^     lLU -    '  '\    ^ 

Jfon  ego  sum  Capri  neque  Sulci  Lpurmetuas  Ae  ^^^  ^  ifr^    5^  ^ 

Nulla tj^bema  meos  hab^at  nequg^^lltfejloSj  ^ t   ,,.J  '/^    ' 

Quis  manus  insudet  yo1|:i  Hermogenisque  TJgelli  ;^  u  .  i  J"   j  *"l  ^  " 

Nee  recite  cuiquam  nisi  amicis,  idque  coactus,     ^^^^    w  . 

Non  ubivis  coramve  quibuslibet.    In  medio  qui 


<*u-' 
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Scripta  foro  recitent  sunt  multi  quique  lavantes :  ^  ^     ^     75 

Suave  locus  voci  resonat  conclususT    Inanes  '^  *r  *  '-' ;   '     j'' ' 

Hoc  juvat,  baud  illud  quaerentes,  num  sine  i^nsu,  . 

Tempore  num  faciant  alieno.  "L%edere  gaudesp^  1/  ^ 

Liqi^  " ct  boc  studio  pravus  facis.     Undo  petitum  ^  ^^ 

Hoc  in  me  jacis  f^  Est  auctor  qiys  denique  eorum  80  "^ 

Yixi  cum  quibus  ?    Absentem  qui  rodit  anucum ; 

Qui  non  defendit  alio  culpante;  solutes^ 

Qui  cs^ptat  nsus  hominum  famamque  cucagis ; 

Fingere  qui  non^visa  potest;  coig|][^^  tacere 

Qui  nequit ;  hie  njgerest,  hunc  tuTUonaane,  caveto.  a'* 

Saepe  tribus  lectisvideas  coenare  qua^mos, 

E  quibus  unus  amet  qVj^j^is  adspergere  cunctos 

Praeter  eum  qui  praebet  aquam ;  posl^hunc  quoque  potus, 
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Condita  cum  v^^aperit  praecordia  Liber.        ^^^ 
Hie  tibi  comis  eTn^anns  Uberque  videfcur^    .     f*^^^  >r  -  ^ 
Infe«o  nigns.     E^^  risi  quod  ineptus  litU^*       '      *^-Cf  * 
'    Pastillos  ttSSllus  olet,  iSSrgoniusJbircuin,    ^"^"^-'^^^i-  - 
j     A,*^  Lividus  et  n^rdax  videor  tibi^  Mentio  si  qua 
^^"^^       De  CagitijUui  furtis  injecta  Petilli 

Te  coramiuerit^efendas  ut  tuus  est  mos  :  95 

'^  Me  Gapitolinus  cogsj&^r^  ^^  amicoque 
A  pujgro  est  causaque  mea  pennulta  rogatus  r 

Fecit,  et  incolumis  laetor  quod  vivit  in  urbe ;  ^^  ^  ^^  "^  <Xt w   f   \ 
Sed  tamenlI3miror,  quo  pacto  judicium  illud  ^^^  ^  ^  ^  - 

Fugerit."    Jffic  nigrae  succusJoUgmis,  haec  est  100 

Aerugo  mera.     Quod  vitium  procul  afore  ch^rtis 
'Atque  animo  pnus,  ut  si  quid  promittere  de  me  tx^^  "    -       ^ 
Possum  aliud  vere,  prShiitto.     Liberius  si  * 

Dixero  quid,  si  forte  jocosius,  hoc^^iJBI^ 
Cum  venia  dabis :  insjje^t  pater  optimus  hoc  me,  105 

Ut  fugerem  exemplis  vitiorum  quaegue  notando. 
Cum  me  hortaretur,  parce,  frugaliter,  atque 
Yiverem  uti  contentus  eo  quod  mi  ipse  para^t : 
**  Nonne  vides  Albi  ut  male  vivat  filius,  utque 
Barrus  inops  ?    Magnum  docm^ientum  ne  patriam  rem      110 
Perdere  quis  velit."     A  turpi  meretricis  amore 
Cum  deterreret :  "  Scetani  dissimilis  sis."  > 

Ne  sequerer  moechas  ^j^tfMssa  cum  venere  uti 
Possem :  "  Deprensi  non  Mia  est  fama  Treboni," 
Aiebat.     "  Sapiens  vitatu  quidque  petitu  116 

Sit  melius  causas  reddet  tibi :  mi  satis  est  si 
Traditum  ab  antiquis  morem  servare  tuamque, 
Dum  custodis  eg€s,  vitam  famamque  tueri 
Incolumem  possum  ;  simul  ac  durayqrit  aetas 
Membra  animumque  tuum  nabis  sine  cortice."     Sic  me     120    **- 
Formabat  puerum  dictis  ;  et  sive  jubebat 
IJtJacerem  quid :  "  Habes  auctorem  quo  facias  hoc ; " 
unum  ex  judjcjbus  selectis  objiciebat ; 
Sive  vetabat :  "^nTfioc  inhone'stum  et  inutile  factu 
Necne  sit  addubites,  flagret  rumore  malo  cum  135 

Hie  atque  ille  ?     Avidos  vicinum  funus  0  aegros      ^  ^' 
Exanimat,  mortisque  metu  sibi  parcere  cogit ; 
Sic  teneros  animos  aliena  opprobria  saepe 
12  • 
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Absterrent  vitiis."    Ex  hoc  ego  sanus  ab  illis 
Ferniciem  quaeconque  ferunt,  mediocnbus  et  quis  190 

Ignoscas  vitiis  teneor ;  fortassis  et  istinc  ^^^^^  c  ■  - 

/  S  Largiter  abstulerit  longa  aetas,  liber  amicus,    (JV^  "^^ 
^       Consiliuuj^EToprium ;  Heque  emn^  aim  leot^us  aut  me 
Pordcus  excepit  desum  mihL    "  Rectius  hoc  est : 
HoclSciens  vivam  melius :  Sic  dulcis  amicis  135 

Occurram :  Hoc  qyidam  non  belle :  numquid  ego  illi       ~~>r 
Imprudens  olim  faciam' simile  ?  ''     Haec  ego  mecom 
Compressis  agito  labris ;  ubi  quid  datur^od. 
niudo  chartis.    Hoc  est  mediocnbus  iU^ 
Ex  vitiis  unum ;  cui  si  concedere  nolis  140  ^  ^ 

Multa  poetarum  veniat  manus  auxUio  quae        ^^      ]  l  l*^;^ 
^.St  mihi  (nam  multo  jlures  sumus^,  ac  veluti  te  >^  0^/%  ^  '^ 
tJudaei  cogemus  in  banc  concedere  turbam.  ^    -/fc"^^^  ^  '<>. 
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Egressum  naa^a  me  excepit  Ancia  Iwom/r'^-^ 

Hospitio  mqd[^^  ^hs!^^  comes  Heliodorus, 

Graecorum  lon^  docfassiinus  ;'inde  Forum  Appi, 

Differtum  nauhs  caupombus  atque  m^ignis. 

Hoc  iter  ignavi  divisimus,  altius  ac  nos  5 

Praecinctis  unjm^';  minus  est  gravis  Apgij  tardis.        ^  . ^ 

Hie  ego  propter  aquam,  quod  erat  detemma,  veatri    {  -  ''^    -   ' 
L^o  bellum,  coenantes  haud_5ftimo  aequo  .-.     i  ^  '• '-c* 

Exstpectans  comites.    Jam  nox  inducere  terris  -^^  J   . 
Umbras  et  caelo  diffundere  signa  parabat ;  10 

Tum  pueri  nautis,  pueris  convicia  nautae 
'  Ingerere.     Hue  angeUe  !     Trecentos  inseris  :  ohe_ 
Jam  sails  est !    I>mn  aes  eidgitur,  dum  mula  ligatur, 
Tota  abit  hora.    MaU  culices  ranaegue  palustres  "^ 

Avertunt  somnos,  absentem  ut  csm^t  aimcam  ~ :  15 

Multa  prolutus  vappa  nauta  atque  viator 
Certatim.    Tandem  fessus  dormire  viator 
Incipit,  ac  missae  pastum  retinacula  mulae 
Nauta  piger  saxo  religat*stertitque  supinus. 
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Jamqae  dies  aderat,  nil  cgod  prooedere  lintrem  SO 

Sentim^,  donee  eerebrosus  prosilit  unus 
Ac* mnlae  nautaeque  caput  lumbosque  sgt^gno^ 
Fnste  dolat :  qgjljte^vix  demum  es^onimnrnora. 
Ora  mannsque  taa  layimnsT^ronia/Ijmpha. 
Milia  turn  pransi  tris^repimus'atqne  subimus  25 

Impositnm  saxis  late  candentibus  Anxnr. 
Hue  yenturns  erat  Maecenas  optimos  atqne 
(jocceins,  missi  magnis  de  rebus  uterque  ^ 

Legati,  aversos  solSi  componere  amicos.  .>  y.^-^  •      -  *    ;: 

Sc  oculis  ego  nigra  meis  collyria  lippus  ^     ..  30 

IBmere.    Interea  Maecenas  adv^t  atque  k^^yyO^^^  ^-v.^-tA^ 
CocCfeius  Capitoque  simul  Fonteius,  ad  unguem'^-V^*/-  -j     / ' 
.1,     Factus  homo,  Antoni  n(^3t;jBap8  alter  amicus.  '•  */^  ,_  :  '* 
Kyi^v^Wandos  Aufidio  Lusco  praetore  Bbenter  ^rvu^f^  /r  <  v    i 
-fe*^^**-  Linquigius,  insani  ridentes  praemia  scribae,  9-  *  «-  '  ^'  y  t'*.  19s. 
PraeSxtam  et  latuDadavupa  prunaeqBe_batinunKg^  '  •  ^   'J^^^ 
In  Mamu^gnun  hs^  cfeinde  urbe  manemus,  ^ 

MurenapraeEente  domum,  Capitone  culmam. 
Postera  lux  oritur  multo  gratissima ;  namque 
Plotius  et^anus  Sinuessae  Virpliusque  40 

Occurrunl,  animae  quales  neque  candidiores 
Terra  tijlit  neque  quia  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 
O  qui  comgkxus  et  g^ctia  quSitalufetunt ! 
Nil  ego  contoOTiii^JuStndo  sanus  amico/  '^  /  *  >  L 
Proxima  Campano  ponti  quae  yillula,  tectunr  45 

Praebui];,  et  S^&chi  quae  defeenFEgna  salemque. 
EGncmili  C^ra^e  clitellas  teigjore  ponuni  ^^^^f  <'.  '  '  ^  *-^-- 
Lusum  it  Maecenas,  dqrmitnm  egoVjrgKusque  ;        *  , 

Namque  pila  lip]^is  inimicuni  et  lu3ere  crudis.^'t^  •  ^'.j  - 
Hinc  nos  Cocceii  recipit  plenissima  villa  50 

Quae  super  est  Gaudi  cauponas.     Nunc  mihi  paucis 
Sannenti  scuj^e  pugnam  Messique  Cicin^,  /-ij^.^^^"    ■ 
Mjg^  velim  memores,  et  quo  patre  natSTiterque   /  '        ; 
/  ^     CiSFiJerit  lites.    Mess^  clarum  genus  Osci ;  C^*^^  / 

'"^''Barmenti  domina  exstat :  ab  hisjnajorifi^orti  55 

..i- A3  pugnam'  venere.     Prior  Sarmentus :  "  Squi  te  >u^^*^^ 
Esse  fexi  similem  dice."     Ridemus,  et  ipse  ^Jdt< . 

Messius  "  Accipio,"  caput ^t  movet.    "  0,  tua  cornu  .   /'  '^ 
Ni  foret  exsei^  frons,"  inquit,  "  quid  faceres,  cum  * 
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Sic  mutilus  miniteris?"  At  jlK  foeda  cicatrix  GO 

Setosam  laevi  frontem  turpaverat  oris. 
CampanumJQ  morbum,  in  faciem  permulta  jocatas, 
Pastorep  saltaret  uti  Cjclopa  rogabat : 
!N1i  illi  larva  aut  tragicis  opus  esse  co^igmis. 
Malta  Cicirrhus  ad  haec  :  donSset  jamne  catenam  65 

Ex  voto  Laribus,  quaerebat ;  scriba  quod  esset, 
Nihilo  cleterius  donunae  jus  esse.  Rogabat  "^ 

Denique  cur  unquam  fugisset,  cui  satis  una 
Farris  libra  foret  gracili  sic  tamque  pj^jp. 
Prorsus  jucunde  coenam  produximus  iUam.  70 

Tendimus  lunc  recta  Beneventum,  ubi  sedulus  hospes 
Paene  macros  ^^  dum  turdos  ve^t  in  igni : 
Nam  vaga  per  veterem  dilapso  flamma  culinam 
Yulcano  summum  properabat  lambere  tectum. 
Convivas  avidos  coenam  servosque  timentes  75  ^ 

>K  '  rt-Tum  rapere,atque  omnes  restinguere  velle  videres.  ^ 

Incipit  ex  illo  montes  Apulia  notes  ^  ^  ^^^ 

Ostentare  mihi,  quos  torret  Atabulus  et  quos 
Nunquam  erepaemus  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici 
Villa  recepisset^  lacrimoso  non  sine  fumo,  80 

Udos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino.  •  — 

Hie  ego  mendacem  stultissimus  usque  puellam  x 

Ad  mediam  noctem  exspecto ;  somnus  tamen  aufert  \     ^^^//L 
Intentum  veneri ;  tum  immundo  somnia  visu  ^    "^ 

Noctumam  vestem  maculant  ventremque  supinum.     ^      86 
Quattuorhinc  rapjgour  viginti  et  milia  rbgdis, 
Ma^suri  op^dolo  quod  yerau  di(?ere  Jioi3L^st, 
Sigi^^rfacile  est :  venit  vilissima  rerum  1^i^  i^ 
Hie  aqua^sed  panis  longepulcherrimus,  ultra 
Caljidus  ut  soleat  humeris  portare  viator ;        _  ^ 

Nam  Canusi  lapidosus,  aquae  non  ditior  ugaa  .       d  U 

Qui  locus  a  forii  Diomede  est  conditus  olim.    ^  /     '  '" 
Fientibus  hinc  Yarius  discedit  maestus  amicis. 
Inde  Rubos  fessi  pervenimus  utpote  longum 
Carpentes  iter  et  faCt&m'"corruptiu3  imbri^  —  9ft 

Postera  tempestas  melior,  via  pejor  ad  usque 
Ban  moenia  piscosi ;  dein  Gnatia  Ijmphis 
Iratis  e3cstructa  dedit  risusque  jocosque, 
Dum  flamma  sine  thura  liquescere  limine  sacro.  .  ^  r     . 
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Persuadere  cupit.     Credat  Jadaeus  jipella,  lOO 

Non  ego ;  namque  deos  didici  securum  agere  aeyuxn, 
Nee  a  quid  miri  faciat  natura  deos  id 
Tristes  ex  alto  caeli  demittere  tecto. 


:g'ii 


NoH  quia,  Maecenas,  Lydorum  qnidqaid  Efaruscos  *  ''  ^  V .  ■  "^ 


Bran^offlam  longae  finla  cfiartaeque  viaeque  est.  y 

NoH  quia,  Maecenas,  Lydgggm  quidquid  Efcruscos 

Incoloit  fines  nemo  generosior  est  te,  -^c^i^  v     ^  . 

Nee  quod  avns  tibi  majfimiis  fuit  atque  pateruus      ^  >  ^<  <  "        '/ 

Olim  qtd ma^8legm|}^  impep^rent,  "^^ 

Ut  plerique  solent,  na»D_su8pendil  Sdm  5 

Ignotos,  ut  me  libejrtino  patre  naliun.  ^ 

Chm^ferre  negas  quali  sit  quisque  parente 

Natus  J^^ingenuus,  perauades  hoc  tibi  vere, 

Ante  potedwem^^p  atque  ignobile  regnum 

Multos  saepe  viros"^[jia^DMijori^  ortos  10 

£t  vixisse  probos  amplis  'etnbnoribus  auctos ;  _ 

Contra  Laejiaum,  V%ri  genus  imde  superbus  u    9  / 

TarquiniuflTregno  pulsus  furij,  ufliag  assis  ^^-l  ^-u^«t.  »      /  •  ^ 

Non  unquam  prelio  pluris  ucpsse,  notante  '/\'^^^  ytvij-^c^^^ 

Judice  QUO  nosti  populo,  qui  s^jtus^onores  15 

Saepe  dat  mdignis  et  famae  ser\at  ineptus, 

Qui  stupet  in  t^tu|^  et  ima^mbus.     Quid  oportet       -4- 

Nos  facere  a  volgo  longe  IcSgeque  remotes  : 

Namque  esto  populus  Laevino  m|Jk^honorem 

Quam  Decio  mandare  novo,  censorque  nSovefet  SO 

*     '     Ingenue  si  non  essem  patro  natus :         cc  ?Ji  ,^  Cjx""-  ^ 


eTmento  quoniam  in  propria  non  p^Ji^jyneg^pa.  »^  £^  <  ,  ^  ^ 
ed  fulgente  trahit  constrictos  Gloria  curra  ^  L^  f^^  o  v  'c   -^^^    v 
Non  minus  ignotos  gcnerosis.     Quo  tibi,  ^^2^^^^^^^  2'  ^  ^  ^^ 
Sumere  depoeitum  clavum  ierique  tejjmw^?^  tA^bt  *.  •-  •  f »  55  " 


Iniddia  accrevit  priva^O-quae  minor 
Nam  ut  quisque  msanus  x^gg^nedimxTimpediit  eras 
PeUibus  et  l§jiyjft  denusit  pectore  clavum, 
AuSTeontinuo :  "  Quis  homo  hie  est  ?  quo  patre  natus  ?" 


\ 
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JQi  si  qui  aegrotet  quo  mgrbo  Barrus,  haberi  ,  ,,/  «  -30 

Ut  cupiat  formosus,  eat  quacunque  puellis  ^^^^'}  ^  ^  Jc^^*^^ 
Injiciat  curam  quaerendi  singula,  quali    ^  f^  '  *T*  c  *  *^'   ^^ti^^^ . 
Sit  facie,  sura,  quali  pede,  dente,  capillo  i^]  <^*^*f   i  ^vict.^ 
-Sic  qui,promittit  cives,  urbem  sibi  curae,i^  ^W^  -  Hjt  Vj,^tn\)  ^ 

Imperium  fore  et  ItaEam,  delubra  deorum]^  tM^v.  ^^  ^ ^^  t^<fc^  3   : 
Quo  patre  sit  natus,  num  ignota  matre  inhonestus, 
Omnes  mortales  curare  quaerere  cogit  "^ 

**  Tune^vnjT)amae  aut  Dionysi  filius,  audes 
Deijcerp  e  saxo  cives  aut  tradere  Cadmo  ?  " 
"  At  Noyius  coUega  gadugost  mejgjiifit  uno ;  40 

Namque  est  ille  p^f^Ar  gnrxl  SrAt  mf^^.*^    "  Hoc  tibi  Paullus 
/^,|^ Et  Messalla  videris ?    At  hie,  si  plpska  ducenta  j^ u3rX7«- ^  ^ 
^  ^  'l>    Concurraitque  forojria  funera  iMOTjj^sonabit  '^i!^ji^  -^  t^iv^ 
^  L%  Comua  quod  vincaJq^c  tubas ;  saJtem  t^jig^hq^  ios.  iSu^O  ^  ^oi^^^ 
u  L.  ^JpTf unc  ad  me  ta/^ AAJiKftytiii^p  p^gjiAfnp  ^  ^  hJ^  ♦  h  t  s.^  QT-v_4<tt^- 
V  Qiiftm  rndnnt  nmne^T^^iiDO  pa,trfi  rtatnT^j  "  K^-^  ^  *  ">  «-\..  ^^.   '"^^i^f: 
Nunc,  quia  sum  tibi^*Sfaecenas,  convictor ;  at  olim,    7> ,  ,   , 

Quod  nuhi  jgrSret  legio  Romana  tribuno.  ^  '    -' ,     '\ 

%  Dissimile  hoc  illi  est ;  quia  non  ut  fgmt  honorem  ' 
\  '      Jure  mihi  invideat  quivis  ita  te  quoque  amicum,  50 

Pra'esertim  cautum  dignos  assumere  praVa    t^^^Jtil^  Ia^^v^^-^ 

Ambitione  pyocuL    Feflcem  dicere  non  hoc  / 

Me  possum  casu  quod  te  soriitus  anucum ; 

Nulla  etenim  mihi  te  fors  obtulit :  optimus  olim 

Virgilius,  post  hunc.  Varius  dixere  quid  essem.  55 

Ut  veni  coram  sinffjjtim  pauca  locutus,  ,  ^  ♦ 

Ii^ljns  namque  pudoTprolubebat  plura  profari,  _^  ^^"^^fc 

Non  ego  me  claro  natum  patre,  non  ego  circum    ^  <^  ^^  ^  CU 

Me  SaturgianP  vectari  ram  cabdlQ,  ^^J^'C  ur^^'Z^X^  ' 

Sed  quod  eram  narro.     Respondes ut  tuus  estmos ■»  ^^^'^  60   «^ 

PaucaTliibeo ;  et  revocas  none  post  mensp  jubesque  • 

Esse  in  amicorum  numero.    Magnum  hoc  ego  duco 

Quod  placui  tibi  qui  turpi  secemis  honestum, 

Non  patre  praeclaro  sed  vita  et  pectore  pure. 

Atqui  si  vitiis  mediocribus  ac  mea  paucis  65 

Mendosa  est  natur^^alioqui  recta,  velut  si 

Egregio  inspersos  reprehondas  corpore  naevos ; 

Si  neque  avaritiam  neque  sordes  aut  mala  lustra 

Objicietjrere  qiusquam  mihi,  purus  et  insons 


:*  ^^ 
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cCo^  •'-  (J^^  me  collaudem)  si  et  vivo  cams  amicis ;  70 

^'*^y  Causa  fait  pater  his,'qui  macro  pauper  agello, 
«.«4^^   -  ^^oloit  in  flavi  ludum  me  mittere,  magni 

,    ,^v*vfcJja^vo  suspensTIocubs  tabuktmjpe  lacerto,  ,    ,  ,   v   \      . 
t'^vtr**-^  fi&pi^octpDis  referentes  Idibn^  aera^    '\    l'  75 

vt^V*  Sed  puerum  est  a^jis  Komam  portare  dpcendum 
r   bbL^  '  Artes  quas  doceat  qmvis  eques  atque  senator 
^^^tMtj  ^™^^  prognatos.     VesJem  servosque  sequentes, 
•"^^         In  n^ftgjjy  nt  pApiiln.  si  quis  vidisset,  avj^  .^ 


Ex  re  praeberi  snmptus  mihi  crederet  illos.  so 

Ipse  mihi  cggt^  incomiptis^us  omneg^ 

Cinmm  doctores  aderat.   Quid^idta?    iPudicum, 

Qjii  primus  virtutis  honos,  servavit  ab  omni  y      /  ^  * 

]Son  solum  facto  vcromjraprobrio  quoque  turpi ;  Z  ^        J*  v  0  t*^ 

Nee  timuit  sibi  ncP^itiaquis  verteret  oUm^*^   i^  '  'J/i-W^^, 


Si  praeco  parvas  aut,  ut  fiiit  ipse,  coactor  ^^  ^ ^  /^i , '  <  *  •!  c*  >  '^  ^ 

Mercedes  s^gj^^gg ;  neque  ego  p^n]  qnft^ifl  r'at''  hoc  JuyUL 

Laus  illi  debetur  et  a  me  gratia  major.  ^Cl^xs,   ti.  ^     /, 

Nil  me  poeniteat  sanum  patris  hujus,  eoque        ,  .  "     /  / '  j^^' '  *' 

Non,  ut  magna  dotomctum  negat  esse  suo  pars  90 

Quod  non  ingenuos  habeat  clarosque  parentes,       .  '    . ' 

Sic  me  defendam.     Longe  mea  discrepat  istis^  6xO  -  ^ '' 

Et  vjjfX^et^atio :  nam  si  natura  jjubBjftt  "^^      vtv>f,   ./', 

A  certis  annis  aevum  remeare  peractum  ^^  I ' ' ,  t  s    i 

Atque  alios  legere  ad  fastum  quoscunque  parentes  '    95 

Optaret  sibi  quisque,  meis  contentus  honestos 

F^sgjbus  et  seUis  noUem  mihi  sumere,  demons 

Judicio  volg,  s^us  fortasse  tuo^  quod 

Nollem  onus  haua  unquam  solili^  portare  molestum.  y 

Nam  mihi  continue  major  quaergndajoret  res  ^^IS.X'^ 

Atque  salutandi  plures,  ducendus  et  unus  ^,    * 

Et  comes  alter  uti  ne  solus  rusve  peregrev^  it^j^^^-^-^^'  ^  '^'''^  ^ 

Exirem ;  plurS  calones  atque  caballi  ^^^  ti>  p  -  ^ '  ^      ^J-^ 

Pascendi,  ducenda  petomta.    Ngnc  imhi  (<U£tOy ik-  c^^*^^  *^^* 

Ire'licet  mulo  vel  si  Hbet  usque  Tarentunj,  O^^^r^^^'^^ 

Mantica  cui  lumbos  onere  ulceret  atque  eques  armos : 

Objiciet  nemo  sordes  mihi  quas  iibi,  Tilli, 

Com  Tiburte  via  praetorem  quinque  se^untur 

Te  pueri  lasanum  portantes  oenophornmqueT^  1 
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Hoc  ego  commodius  quam  tu,  praeclare  senator,  no 

^Cllibiis  atque  aliis  vivo.     Quacunqne  libido^t, 
Incedo'  solus,  percontor  qijanti  oTusacTS ;   ^  Cw:'^'^' 

FaUacem  Circum  vespertmumqtie  pererro  '^*C>-^^^ " 

Saepe  Forum;  adsisto  cGvirds;  inde  domum  me        i^^^  /    ^r^^^^^K 
Ad  porn  et  ciceris  refero  laganique  catinum  ;  /  *^>N}     ^   ns     ^   L 
j^^'    Goena  ministratur  puens  ^&)s,  et  Uo^albus  iy^iy,..^,  cuf\  ^^/ 
^[  ^u  Pocula  cum  cj^o  duo'susfinet;  adstat  ecMnus^^    '*V  .  /  *,.TatM^ 
^  Vilis,  cum  patera  gfflSSs,  Cam^na  s^Pfll^-^ri^X^  fcl-r^  C%n^ 

Deinde  eo  dpnnitum,  non  sofiicitui  mini  quoa  eras    ^     ff^^^^'^^^^^ 
Surgendum  siTmane,  obeundus  .S^yaya,  qui  se^wv^u^^^-^^i)  [l^J^ 
Voltum  ferre  negat  Novkgum  posse  minoris.  ^  •  Uk  -v/S  ^4-  c^j  ^*^j  1-' 
Ad  quart^  J2$§^5  postliMic  vagor;  aut  ego,  lectq     ^t^^^^--- 
Aut  scripIo^qucSTme  tacitum  jftvet,  imgcgr  olivoj 
Non  quo  fraudatis  immundus  JNatta  lucemis. 

Ast  ubi  me  fessum  sol  acrior  ire  lavatum  r  x-'    *    **         '  xaM 

Admonuit  fupoCCanipupi  lusunajgmeteigo^ 
.i^Prangus  nojjayide,  quantum  inte^^etmam  *"^**^i^^v^^^^ 
^  i^r  Ventre"  diemSRirare,  domesticuf  otior.    Haec  est ,    ^^--v-VMAyw  - 
Vita  solutorum  misera  ambitione  gravique  ;  u 

^His^me  consoler  victurum  suavius  ac  si  lao  ^^ 

'QuiEiestor  avus,  pater  atque  mens  patruusque  fuiraet.  '=" 


(M^i^**-'^ '/^  ^^^ 


SATIRA    VII. 

Proscripti  Re^sRupili  pus  atque  venenum 

Hjbnda  quo  p^tosil  Persius  jiiltus,  opinor 

OmmEus  et  Ult^  notum  et  tojfisoribus  esse. 

Persius  hie  permagna  negotia/diyes  habebat 

Clazomenis,  etiam  lites  cum  S^^  molestas,  5 

Durus  tiomo  atque  odio  qui  t^Si  vincere  Begem, 

Con&dens  tumidusque,  aaeo/sermoms  amari 

Sis^iffias  Barros  ut  equis  praecurroret  albis. 

Ad^Regem  redeo.     Postquam  nihil  inter  uirumque 

Conven^t,  (hoc  etemm  sutft  omnes  jur^  molest!  lu 

Quo  fortes  quibus  adversini  bellum  mcidit :  inter 

Hectora  Priamiden  animoaum  atque  inter  Achillem 
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Ira  fait  capitalis  ut  ultima^videret  mors, 

Non  aliam  ob  c»]sam  nisy  quod  virtus  in  utroque 

Samma  fuit ;  duo  si  discordia  yexet  inertes  15 

Aut  si  disparibus  belltimAncidat^ilt;  I^Sgdi 

Cum  Lycio  Glauco,  disoedat  pigrior  uffro 

Muneribus  misSs :)  Bduto  praetore  tenente 

Ditem  Amm  Rupili  e^  Persi  ]^  pugnat,  uti  non 

Compo^tum  melius  cum  Bifco^accMus.     Injus      -4t     ao 

Acresj)rocurrunt,  mfl^um  spectaculum  uterque. 

Persius  exponit  cau«un ;  ridetur  ab  omni  ^^ 

Conventu;  landat  Brutum  laudatque  cohortem: 

Solem^A^iae  Srutmn  appellate  stellasquesalubres 

Appellat  comtes  ^xcepto  B.ege  :  canem  ilium,  25 

In  visum  agncolis  $dus  venisse ;   Buebat 

Flumen  ut  hibemilm  fertur  quo  rara  securis. 

Tom  Praenesdnufil  salsp  multoqueT&uenti 

Expressa  arbusto  feggot  convicia,  durus 

Vinds^uator  et  iitvicfiis,  cui  saepe  viator  '  30 

Cessissei  magna  ^ompellans  vooe  cucullum. 

At  Graecus,  po8t|b[uam  est  Itsdo  perfusus  aceto, 

Peraius  exclamat :  Per  magnos.  Brute,  deos  te 

Oro  qui  regg  cbi^i^ris  toilere,  cur  non 

Hunc  Regemjuguias ?   Operum  hoc,  mihi  crede,  tuorum  est 

.,—  /,/,,..-...->•<*■   r-  .••.  -r,    ,-r     .  ..T.     •     ^_ 

Oltm  truncus  eram  ficdnus^  inutile  lignum, 
Gum  &ber,  incertus  scamnum  faceretgg  Priapum, 
Maluit  esse  deum.  Deus  inde  ego  furura  aviumque   ,  /<;  <i.< 
Maxima  formido :  nam fures3extra  coercet      ]  v^*^v 
Obscoenoque  ruber  porrectus  ab  inguine  palus  ^  '  6 

Ast  importunas  volucres  in  veriice  arundo 

ferret  fixa  vetatque  novis  considgre  in  hortis.^  _       <c^     t^    *^'^v  - 
Hue  grins  angusiS  ejecta  cadavera  qellis  tToX^cZ/^  P  V^  "*; , 
'  *^^^  OdfeerVus  vili  portandaT^aBat  in  area,  -fa  t>.v»  ^  c-f A     /  J '^"-  \j,,j 
Hoc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulcrum,  10 

Pantolabo  scurrae  Nomentanogue  nepoti : 
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t^-r -^f^    r.lA^.'j''^,--'-    ..'ffi'^ 


«r-~-v'^  A 


in  froiite,  tr6cent03^cmpgsifi  aimim  ,>^   ,.    v^- 


Hic  dabatT  Heredes_mgnumentum*ie  se^l^ererar^^  ^ 
NuncTicet  Esoj^ilSrhabitare  saTubribus  atque  v^ 
Agyre  in  apnco  spgs^ri,  guo  modo  tristes  it 

Alms  informem  spectaEiEuit  ossibus  agrum ; 
Cum  mihi  non  tantum  fares^me  feraequg,  suetae         ^ 
Hunc  vexare  locum  gwcsie  sunTatque  jabpri, 
Quantum  carminibus  quae  yersant  atque  venenia 
Humanos  animos.  Has  nuilo  perdere  possum  go      o 

Nee  prohibere  modo,  simul  ac  vagalima  decorum  /^ 

Protulit  OS,  qum  ossa  legant  herbasque'nocentes. 
Vidiegomet  nigra  succinctam  vadere  palla 
Canidiain^pedilnis  nudis  passoque  capiUo, 
Cum  Sagana  majore  ululantem ;  pallpr  uta^s^e      .  25 

Fecerat  horrendas  adspectu.     Scalpere  terram  y^i^^  V 
Unguibus  et  puUam  (fivelRre  mordicus  agnam  f^  "Tv    bt.{^^^ 
Coeperunt ;  cruor  in  fossam  con^isiS,  ut  inde 
Manes  elicerent,anima8  responsa  daturas. 
Lanea  et  effigies  erat,  altera  cerea :  major  30 

Lanea,  quae  poems  compe^eret  inferiorem  ; 
Cerea  suppliciter  stabat  s^rvilibus,  ut  quae 
Jam  perituray^^odis.    H|ec^||§ji  vocat  altera,  saevam 
Altera  Tisij^nen :  serpemes  atque  videres 
Infemas  errare  canes,  Lunamque  rubentem  35 

Ne  foret  his  testis  post  magna  latere  sepulcra. 
Mentior  at  si  quid  merdis  cagut  inquiner  albis 
Corvorum,  atque  in  me  veniat  mictum  atque  cacatum 
Julius  et  fragilis  Pediatia  furque  Voranus. 
Singula juidraenaorem ?  quo  pacto  altema  loquentes  40 

Umbrae  cum  Sagana  resonarent  tns^  et  acutum, 
Utque  lupi  barbam  variaiTcum  dente  colubrae 
Abdiderint  furtim  terns,  et  imagine  cer^g 
Lar^r  arserit  ignis,  et  ut  non  testis  inultus 
HBmierim  voces  Fuiiarum  et  facta  duarum.  ^  45 

Nam  ^plosa  sonat  quantum  ve^ca  pepedi 
^Kiffissa  nale*ficus :  at  illae  currere  in  urbem. 


A^i 


Di^ssa  nate  ficiis  LJ|tillae  currere  in  urben 

Canidiae  dentes,  aJtunTSaganae  calienSrum 

Excide^  afijuelierbas  atque  incantata  lacertis  J 

\  incula  cum  magno  risuque  Jocoque  videres.  50    J 


\ 


^    a>t>4    ^*/'   ^     ^^ 


SATIRA   IX, 
Ibam  forte  via  Sacra,  8xfeuHbeus*esrinos,     p/-^-^"^^ 


Cum  agsectaretur:  "  Num^gmdjris  ?  *'  ^5g8^  "At  ille, 

"  NoiSTnos/"  inquit ;  *^6cti  sumgg."/  SOfoego,  ^Plurisi;^''  r^. 

dbc/^inquam,  "  mihi  eris."    Miqgre  -^cedere  quaerens    '  '    ■  ^  * 


Wfttf^ 


Ire  modo  ocios,  interdum  oonsistere,  in  aurem 

Kcere  nescio  qtdd  puero,  cum  sudor  ad  imos  ^^iT  u   «       w  I  - 

Manaret  taLos.     0  teTlBolane,  cerebri  «^''  ' » v^       *  ^*  ''^   ^  ^ 

Felicem !  webam  tacitus ;  cum  q^^bet  ille       ^^  l  ,  ^  / 

Garriret,  ^os,  urbem  laudaret.     UViIli  ^^'^'t^^  fc^  "**    ^  ^^ 

Nil  respp^^am,  "  Misere  cupis,"  inquit,  "  abire ; 

JamdudumYicreo ;  sed  nil  agis ;  usque  tenebo ;  is^ 

Persequar :  hinc  quo  nunc  iter  est  tibi  ?  "    "  Nil  opus  est  Ce 

Circumagi ;  quendam  volo  vjsere  non  tibi  notum ; 

TnSTTiberim  longe  cubat  is^^pe  Caesaris  hortgs.'^ 

'^  Nil  habeo  quod  agam  et  non  sum  piger ;  usque  sequar  te." 

Demitto  auriculas  ut  iniquaejnentis  agdOus,^^  90 

Cum  gravius  dorso  subiit  onusT^Incfpil'  ille : 

"  Si  bene  me  novi*non  Via^um  pluris  amicum, 

Non  Valium  fecies ;  nam  quis  me  scribere  plures 

Aut  citius  possit  yersus  ?  quis  membra  movere 

Mollius  ?    Inyideat  quod  et  Hermogenes  ego  canto."  85 


'^  \  ,^'  /Interpellandi  locus  hie  erat :  "  Est  tibi  mater, 
\,      '    I  Cognati,  qi^^  te  salvo  est  opus  ?  " — * '  Hand  njihi  quisquam. 
*''''•       Omnes  composui!"^  Felices !  nunc  ego  resto.\>  ^  ^"J  /   •" 
Confice  ;  namque  instat  fatum  mihi  triste  SabeU^  \  .  P^^.  < ,    ^ . 
Quod  puero  cecinit  divina  mota  anus  uma :  \  r        "  ^^j 

Hunc  neque  dira  venena  nee  hosticus  auferet  ensisV 
Nee  laterum  dolor  aut  tussis  neic^da  podtgraT^p ^"^   '^  ^-' 
Gamdus  hunc  quando  consumet  cunque  ;  ioquaces  i 

Si  sapiat  vitet  simul  atque  adoleverit  aetas. V 

VjC^^  -  Ventum  erat  ad^estae,  quarta  jam  parte  diei      ^  'Sr     s 

Praeterita,  et  casu  tunc  respondere  vadato  ,  ;.^  1    ■' ,    '      .        'V 

rt       for     (    ;    y       .'..  /■.  . 
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Debebat,  quod  ni  te^set  perdere  litem. 
"  Si  me  amga,"  inquit,  "  pauTum  hic  ades."     "  Interpam  si 
Aut  valeg^tare  aut  novi  civilia  juraTS^.  ^' ^  r^^  "'^^  - .  . 

Et  propero  quo  scis."    "  Dubius  sum  quia  faciam/'  inquit,  40^^.^,^ 
"  Tone  relinquam  an  rem."  "  Me  sodgs."  "  Non  faciam  "  iUe  y^  -•S^^v 
Et  praecedere  coepit    Ego  ut  conlwidere  durum  est  ^*^i^* 

Cum  victore  seqiior.   /J' Maecenas^  Ch^ 

Hinc  regetit ;  "  ptifrc6rum  tS^D^M^  et  mentis  bene  sanae;^.  >a-a<J 
Nemo  ^exJerius^fortunTest  usus.     Haberes    v^^  h.^  ^^^Z^ 

Magnum  adjutorem^posiet  qui  ferre  secunda^L  ^       r^Jvtr^ 

Huji^ominem  velles  si  tg^ere ;  disperSm  ml  ^!^^^f^^^  i/'^  o, 
,   Si^bmosses  omnesl^'  "  Non  isto  vivimus  illic    "  ^^'  jj^X^t-^  / 
'  ^^^  11  tSuo  tu  reje  mode;  domus  hac  nee  purior  ulla  est"^  JuL  -   f  ^  f 
Nee  magis  his  aliena  malis ;  nil  mi  offieit  unquam^  60 

Dilior  hie  aut  est  quia  doetior ;  est  locus  uni 
Cuique  suus."    "  Magnum  narras,  vix  creSHnle ! "    "  Atqui 
Sichabet."    "  Accendis,  quare  cupiam  mags  illi 
ficSmuTesse."    ^^^Velis  tantummodo :  quaetua  vir^ 
Expugnabis;  et  est'qmvinci  posat,  eoque  "^^^     65 

DifficSes  aditus  primes  habet"    "  Hand  mihi  deero :  -V 

Muneribus  serros  corrumpam ;  non  hodie  d 
Exclusus  fuero  desistam ;  tempera  quaeram, 
Occurram  in  triviis,  deducam.     Nil  sine  ma^no 
Vita  labore  dedit  miSrSEEus?'    Haec  dum^agt.  eeoe  ^y 

y  j.v^    Fuscus  AristSirbccurrit,  mihi  cams  et  ilium 
'^'y^    Qui  puichre  nosset.    Consistimus.    Unde  venis  ?  et 

Quo  tendis?  rogat  et  respondet.     Vellere  coepi  ,      :  o  /t  •-     '^ 

ETprensare  manu  l^ij^ma  brachia,  nutans,  rf^,  ^(j^*^'>  U  ^  A^vCt- 
Distorquens  oculos,  ut  me"eriperet    Male  salsus         "^^  65 
Ridens  dissimulare :  meum  jecur  urere  fiiSs^^ 
"  Certe  nescio  quid  secrete  velle  loqtd  te  ^  /i.^»-<-'^^  ^ ' 

Aiebas  mecum."    "  Memini  bene,  sed  meliore  ^vt  •    '  '       *  *  *"  L  /  ^ 
T^redicam;  hodie  tricegimasabUta :  ^ttt      -r'/^^^^^ 
Curtis  Judaeis  oppcdere  ? "    *^!NuIla~mihi,  inquam,      '      70 
Religio  est."    "  At  mi ;  sum  paulo  infirmior,  unus^  '     *.^ 

Multorum ;  ignosces ;  alias  loquar."    Hun<nne  ^sotem  ^ 

Tam  nigrum  sunrgxe  nuhi !    Fugit  improGusac  me  ' 
Sfib^CBtoo  linqmt.     Casu  venit  obvius  illi  ^- 

Adversanus  et :  ^^  Quo  tu  turpissime  ?  "  magna  75 

Inclamat  voce ;  et "  licet  antestari  ?  "    Ego  vero 
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Opp^^^j^onlam.    Bapit  in  jus ;  clamor  ufcrinque  ; 
UnoEqueconcursus.     Sic  me  servavit  Apollo.       .^^  ,  i  '^ 


SATIRA   X.  .  .    u-       * 

Nempk  incompogtp  dxn  pede  currere  yersus 

LucilL     Qiiis  uun  Lucili  fantor  inepte  est 

Ut  non  hoc  fiEiteatur  ?     At  idem  quo<^gJ^palto 

Urbem  de^Jcyife^ehaTta  laudatur  eadem. 

Nee  tamenhocmbuens  dederim  quoaue  cetera ;  nam  sic     5 

Et  lAbenmm^  nt^uIchnTpoemata mirer. 

Ergo^on'sati^st  nsu  diducere  riotom 

Auditoris  (et  est  qua^^m  tamen  J^quoque  virtus). 

Est  brevitate  opus,  nt  cumt  sententia  neu  se 

Impediat  verbis  lassas  onerantibus  aures ;  10 

Et  sermone  opus  est  modo  tristi  saepe  jocoso, 

Defendente  yicem modorEetoris  atque  poetae, 

Interdum  n£ii||jy^  pi^ce^tis  viribus  atque  i^<*  *•<  v  ^     1 

Extenuantis  eas  consulto7    Ridiculum  acri 

Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res.    ^  '^  '       -    16 

.^Dli  scripta  quibus  comoed^j^sca  yiris  est  f(^'^  '    1^,  <.*/  -<}*r^ 

/if^^   Hoc  stabtmt^  hoc  sunt  umi^iDar;  quos  neque  pulcher      ^       t 

Hermogenes  unquam  le^t  neque  simius  iste 

Nil  praeter  Calvum  et  ooctus  cantare  CatuUum. 

^^  At  magnum  !ecit  quod  verbis  Oraeca  I^i^iis  90 

Miscuit"     0  sep  stndiorum !  qumjnjijig^  /  l: 

Difficile  et  mirum  Khodio  quod  rithoieonti  ^c '  ^         |  / 

Cgntigt  ?    "  At  sermo  lingua  concmnus  utraque 

fiuavior,  ut  Chio  nota  si  commixta  Falemi  est."  '  .^A*-  ^   ^ 

__iverau8  facias,  te  ipsum  perconlor,  an  et  cum     ^y    ;    25      ,  *. 

"^  ^^  Dura  tibi  peragenda  rei  sit  causa  ggjUJ^?  ^  j  i  *1  O-t  '^    '/ ' 

*  /^  ^tU^    Scilicet  oblitus  patriaeque  patrisquelT^M  /"^.^  ,^,  r  -^   ^u  ^  /  L 

^   <,  ^.      Cum  Pediua  caosas  exsudet  Poplicola  atque  (L   L-^^-ff,.  « 

Condnns,  patriis  intermiscere  petita         ^\\ '  v  1  ^  v  ,  •     ^^  V\.). 

Verba  foris  malis,  Ca^jMJni  more  bilinguis  i      i-w^  r,  l.  30 

Atque  ego  cum  Graecos  kcerem  natus  mare  citra    ^^/f 

Versiculos,  vetuit  me  tali  voce  Quirinus,         '  «o  <^t-^  li*.-       *i  ^ 
iQ  •  --nr —  ( 


-   O  h  '■        .V      ,  •   ^      '       Uir  ic   ^\fi  '  t  •  -  /    ^  ■  'tr.     Z'   VC  c^,^ .^ 
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Post  mediam  noctem  visus  cum  somnia  vera : 

^*  In  silvaia^npn  Kgna  feras  insanius  ac  si 

Magnas  Graecorum  malis  implere  catervas.''  35 

'  ^  JJurgdus  Alpmus  jugqlat^diim  Memnona,  dumque  t(U^  r-^  CcLCfi^i  ; 
xt^ k^e^t^hemTut^um  caput,  haec  ego  ludo,  %^Atr<(CjC^  ^?iXtnt: 
c -^ > '^/QAfe'nftl^e  in  agj^  sonent  certantia  judice  TaqBgtJf  ^^^  ^  cx^/i^c 

Nee  redeant  iterum  atque'itenim  spectanda  theatric  ^-^^t 

%M^\  Arguta  roerg^ice  potes  Dayoque  Chremeta  ;  40 

Eludente  senem  comis  gamre  libellos  -  h{'\^-K     -.^C 

jaota  canifc  pcde  ter  percusso  ;  forte  epos  acer       /      6,  ^"'^'  ^  7 
U t  nemo  Varia^^Wt ;  molle  atque  fecetum  1^^  /'  '*  r  » ' 


Virgilio  aririuenint  gaudentes  riir^  fiapftny^.         •  45 

Hoc  e'ratj  experto  frustra  Y arrone  Itw^mo  j 

l^ue  quibu3dam  aliis,  melius  quod  scribere  possem, 
Inventore  minor ;  neque  ego  Dli  detrahere  auadm.  , 
Haerentem  capiti  cum  multa  laude  coronam.      '^' 
J     Aj  dixi  fluere  hunc  lutdentum,  saepe  ferentem    jr^r-     50    ^^^^i 
\     flura  quidem  tollenda  relinquendis.     Age,  quaesoTy^  -^V^^lT^ 
Tu  nihil  in  magnoToctus  reprehendis  Homero  ?  »»vw*vhu 

Nil  comis  tragioi  mutat  Lucilius  Accij 
Non  ridet  versus  Enni  gyavitate  minores, 
Gum  de  se  loquitur  non  ut  majore  reprensis  7  56 

Quid  vetat  et  nosmet  Lucili  scripta  legentes 
Quaerere,  num  illius,  nam  rerum  dura  negarit 
Versiculos  natura  magisfectos  et  euntes 
Mollius  ac  si  quis  pe(Hburauid  clauderesems, 
Hoc  tantum  contentus,  antOl  soripAiSSirclucenCos  60 

Ante  cibum  versus,  totidem  coenatus ;  Etrusci  ^ 

.':^A^  Quale  fiut  Gassi  rapido  ferventius  amni 

Ingemum,  cnjBJ^quem  fama  est  esse  librisque 
Ambn  atwfff'propms  ?    Fuerit  Lucilius,  inquam,  --> 

Q({ms  et  urbanus,  fuerit  imato  idem  ^ 

Quam  rudis  et  Graecis  intacti  carminis  auctor,  • 
Quamque  poetarum  seniorum  turba ;  sed  il^, 
Si  foret  hoc  nostrum  fato  dilatus  in  aevum,  ^ 
Deteijeret  sibi  multa,  recjd^ret  omne  quod  ultra 
Pertectum  traheretur,  et  m  versu  faciendo  70 

'"vx.^epe' caput  scaberet  vivos  et  roderet  ungues. 
Saepe  q^um  vertas  iterum  quae  digna  legji  sint 


u 
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Scripturos,  neque  te  ut  miretur  tarba  labores,  i  '  *n  «• ' 

Contentus  paucis  lectoribus.     An  tua  demens  )1,  .\  .   r  »^X^    ^*  '' 
Vilibud  in  ludis  dictari  carmina  malis  ?  j  Ivv*.  S  1»      75 

Non  ego :  nam  satis  est  ^qiutemmihi  plaudibre,  ^t  audaz 
Contemtis  aliis  explosa  Arbuscoi^dixit.    ^^    u  "  ^-  .  v  ^ ; 

Men  moveat  cimex  t^antilius,  aat  crocjet  quod         ^^  A  /i^,. 
VelUceTaBsentSrCemgtnuSj  aut  quod  ineptos 
Fannius  Hermogenis  laedat  con  viva  TigelH^  SO 

Plotius  et  Yarius,  Maecenas  Yirgjiliusque, 
Valgus,  et  probet  haec  Octavius  optimus  atque 
Fuscus,  et  Eaec  utinam  Viscorum  laudet  uterque ! 
Ambitione  relegata  te  dicere  possum, 
Pollio,  te,  Messala,  tuo  cum  fratre,  simulque  a6 

Yos,  Bibuli  et  Servi,  simul  his  te,  candide  Fumi, 
Complur^  alios,  doctos  ego  quos  et  amicos 
Pjudens  praetereo ;  quibus  haec,  sint  qualiacunque, 
.^a^^ere  velim,  doUturus  si  placeant  spe 
Detenus  nostra.    Demetn,  teque,  Tigelli,  go 

Discjpg^arum  inter  lybeo  nloiye  ca^edras. 
J  I,  puer,  atque  meo  citus  haec  subscnoe^ello.  ^/^  . 


Q.    HORATH   FLACOI  .\«^*'''^ 
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jy^EE  SECUNDUS.  '^Sc'*^.'*''!*'-'^' 
*.A^T  I   i^^\     jk*.A;*<S.    -T/,^ 


.,f  ..  -.^^— ,a_^i:^;.^'^--    ^^^ 
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^^^'  -^    SATIRA  If^Tt^v^^''^^^^^ 

" Sunt  quibus  in  satira  videor  nimis  acer  et  ultra       .  ^^  t  ^ tt^  C^ 
Legem  tendere  opus  ;  sine  nervis  altera  quidqmS^  "^(j/^  ^^^ 
(Jomposm  pars  esse  putat,  similesque  meorum  J^^^^S/  ^^^^*  * 

Male  die  versus  deduci  posse.     Trebati,  *^ 

Quid  ^am  praescnBe."  "  Q'^ieSfiaSs'l.jfi  Ne  faciam,  inquis,  6    ,  ^ 
Omnino  \^m^  "  Aio."    "^erek^gfefa  non  /  ^IX  HV' 
Optimum  erW:  verum  nequeo  dormire?^^' Ter  uncti       -» 
Transnanto  Tibenm  somno  qmbus  est  opusjilto^ 
Irrignumque  mero  sub  noctem  corpus  habento.         %  iicn 
Aut  SI  tantus  amor  scribendi  te  rapit  aud^  ^  ^T^  'i.V    ^   ^^ 
Caesaris  injgcti  res  dicere,  multa  laborum  ^     4^^  f^y-  k 

Praemia  laturus."    "  Cupidum,  pater  pptime,  vires        ^  >-  .    ;^  t^ 
Deficiunt :  neque  enim  quivw  horrenBa  pills  N    \/y/^^rr^    ^  f  ^r^^ 
Agmina  nee  fr^cta  pereuntes  cuspide  Gallos  \  J;^;^^'^'^  s/  s  >>-^^^ 
Aut  labentis  equo  describat  vulnera  Parthi.'^       0^^  ^  15  [^  - '.  **^ 
"  Aitamen  et  justum  poteras  et  scribere  fortem,-^^^  ^\.i^ 
Scipifem  ut  sapiens  Lucilius."    "  Haud  mihi  deero   ,     ^  jU^ V^  ^^ 
Cum  ri?^  ipsa  feret.    Nisi  dextro  tempre  Flacci      .   '*'^^  "  cT^'*'^^ 
Verba  per  attenlam  non  ibunt  Caesaris  aurem,  ^J'V^^^  -^  S^"'"""^ 
Cm  male  si  palpere  recgjcitrat  undique  tutus."  -  "^  90 

*'  Quanto  reeWs  Coc  quam  tristi  laedere  versu 
P(mioldhwm  »mrram  Nbmentanumqtic  nepotem^^ 


^;t-^ 
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Com  nbi  quisque  timet,  qnarnqnam  est  intactus,  et  edit !" 
"  Qui3rfeciam  ?    Salt^^^MiloDiiis,  ut  semel  icto    ffi/  (  *  *  1  '/ ,  /  *   v 
Accessit  fervor  capiti  nomerusgue^kcerms.  '  ■  a  f    '  ^  *       2^  *       J 
Castor  gandet  eqttis,  ovo  progaatus  eodem  U  >-   . 

Pugmsj  quot  capitaooTviyiml^  totidem  stadiorum  v  '-"" .  ^ 

liClKa;  me  pedibos  delectet  clavid^  verba        ^ ^  1.  t^ ' ^k-  ^      ' 
liucui  ritu  nostriim  melions  ntroque.  ^^    ^^  *^'/  ^  ^     c^ 
Ble  vekt  fidis  arcana  sodalibus  olim  J^Jif^\r  '^  .  l^^     80 
Credebat  tibris,  neqne  si  male  cesseraC  unquam  ^  ^ 

Decorrens  aUo^  neque  si  bene  ;  quo  fit  nt  omnis  /  <:-.*. 
Votiva  TOteat  veluti  descripta  tabella  {^X^^  \  \  ^^o^;"  4- 
Vita^ms.     Seqnor  bmic,  Lncanns  an  Apulns  rinceps: 
Nam  Yennsinns  arat  finem  sub  atmmqne  cdonas,  35     • 

;  i  MKsros^d  hoc  pulsis,  vetns  est  ut  &ma,  SabelliSy 
V    Quo  ne  per  vacuum  Romano  incurreret  hostis,  .- '-  ^  '  ^ 

\  )^'    Sive  quod  Apula  gpnsserTquod  Luoania  bellum  v^'^  '^^,l\  -i    j^^'- 

i'        £^teret  videnta.     Sed  hic'stilus  baud  petet  ultro  ^^    'i  *J^W^ 
Quemq^m  animantem  et  me  veluti  custcdiet  ensb  "^^^      40 
Vagina  tectus  ;  quem  cur  distringere  coner 
Tutus  ab  infesds  latronibus  ?    0  pater  et  rex 
,  Juppiter,  ut  pereat  pomtum  rubi^me  telum, 
s   •'/'  Nee  quisquam  noceat  cupido  mihi  pads!    At  ille 

' '  .jj^  Qui  me  commorit, —  melius  non  tangere!  damo ;  46  [^; 


:* 


Hebit  et  iSgnis  tota  cantabitur  urbe.  .  ^>  ^^. 
Cervius  iratus  leges  minitatur  et  umam,  ^^^^^  . 
Canidia  Albuti  quibus  est  inimica  venenum,  >  J  < 


Q.., 


\y^' 


yx.C 


Grande  malum  Turius,  si  quid  se  judice  certes.  J^  C^-^w*^/^  ^'^ 
Ut  quo  quisque  valet  suspectos  termt,  utque        ~  50 

Imperet  hoc  natura  potens,  sic  cm^'mecum  : 
Dente  lupus,  comu  taurus  petit :  undo  nisi  intus  '  ^,^^  ^^  ,. 

Monstrakim  ?     Scaevae  vivacem  crede  nepoti  f^^.  -    ^  ^-^,, 
Matrem ;  nil  faciet  sceleris  pia  dextera:  mirum,  ca^a    *|    '.  ^* 
Ut  neque  calce  lupus  quemquam  neque  dente  petit  bos;      55 
Sed  n^a  toilet  anum  viiiato  melle  cicuta. 
Ne  longum  faciam :  seu  me  tranquilla  senectus  f  * .  , ;, 

Exspectat  seu  Mors  atris  circumvolat  alis,  ^         J    ^ 

Dives,  inops,  Romae,  seu  fors  ita  jusserit,  exsul,  v^^'^  .  ( ^ 

'  \^  Qmsouip  erit  vitae  scribam  color."    "  0  puer,  ut  m     L^'*&  ^  a 
^-    Yitans  metuo  et  majorum  n$  quis  amicus  ^- 1.*%  v- 1^^^  ^<^  "^ 
FrigcNre  te  feriat."    "  Qmd^  cum  est  Lucilius  ausns  '  ""^        *~3_ 
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Primus  in  hunc yoperis  componere  cannina  morem, 
Detrahereej^^(fllem,  mtidu8j(ua,qmsque  per  ora 
Cederet,ln1Erorsum  turpis,  numJjaelias  aut  qui  ^  g^ 

Duxit  ab  oppressa  meritam  Karthagine  nomen,    ^.     , .  ^^  t*-*-! 
Ingenio  ojfensi  aut  laeso  doluere  jJetello  tA>^v   '  ^    ^ 
Famosisque  Lupo  CQOg^rto  versibus  ?    Atq]d^--^  t\^  *     ^  ,rv' 
Primores  populi  arripuit  populumque  tributim,  [^  \^s.'   \* 
Scilicet  uni  aequus  virtuti  atque  ejus  amicis^^  .  ^  n.^J(Xlfej ' 
Quin  ubi  se  a  volgo  et  scena  in  secfeta  remorant^jr  ^  e;    .-^^t" 
Virtus^ Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  Laeli,  *{l  r^^it     ^vf^^V,  ^^^^^'^ 
Nugan  cum  illo  et  discincti  ludere  donee  jjV     ^nl^l><ritf  ^c^i>^u,V*' 
DecMUfi|ptur  dus  solid.     Qui3qiiid  sum  ego,  quamyis    "j^^^^^r^jLtc^ 
InmTLucili  cej^gim  ingeniumque,  tamen  me  Vtv^^  J^  "     75  ^^  i^a  ' 

Cum  magms  vixisse  invita  fatebitur  usque        / 1^  )   .,-  ^  -t  u.^'  ^  ^'^ 

InvidiaT^frajQli  quaerens  illidere  dentemY*^  '   ,   <  ^^'A  -^i^  i^cJi'- 
Oifendet  solido;  nisi  quid  tu,  3octe  Trebati, '      "^  $aM^  ^"^    1 
Dissentis."     "  Equidem  nihil  hinc  diflfacLere  possum.    ^wLX/UXaa^L^^ 
Sed  tamen  ut  monitus  caveas,  ne  forte  negod  J-^  ^^^    ,  J/  »   ,  ^  f  ^< 
Incutiat  tibi  quid  sanctoum  inscitia  legum :         /J  ')fw>  a T 1 1 ^Vu 
Si  nojJa  condiderit  m'qnem  guis  cannina,  lus  est   l)^4u^^  ^^^-TW 
Judiciumque."    "  Esto,  si  quis  ma|a ;  sed  bona  si  quSC-M  yU«^!<x/3C  i 
Judice  condiderit  laudatus  Caesarer "Bi^^iri^^''^^  ^  \uMu-i^^ 
Opprobriis  dignum  latrayenl,  mteger  it»e  ?'*  86 

"  Dolventur  risu  tabulaeTSi  missus  abipis." 


^^'Oi^'\<iiiO\ 


^XviTL. 


^\i<x^^  .  SATIRA  II. 

Quae  virtus  et  quanta,  boni,  sit  vivere  jsarvo, 
Nee  mens  hie  sermo  est,  sed  quae  praece^'Ofella 
Rusticus  abppimis  sapiens  ci^sa^e  Minerva, 
Discite,  non  inter  lances  mensasque  nitentes 
Gum  stupet  ing^is  acies  fulgoribus  et  cum  5 

Acclinis  fjaJsis  ammus  meliora  recusat, 
,    Verum  hic'iigransi  mecum  disquirite.     Cur  hoc  ? 
Dicam  si  potero^^llale  verum  examinat  omnis 
Comiptus  judex.    Leporem  sectatus  equove 
Lassus  ab  indomito,  vel  si  Romana  fatigat  te 


>1      '^-    -     ^'n^'Cci-o 


/: 
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%filjjjjft.  ftflanefaiTTi  graeoari^Ji^pila  velox^ 
fallen' 


^oliiter  anstenun  studio^fallente  laborem. 
Sen  te  discus  arit,  pete  ceSenlem  aera  disco  ;^.  .  /    . 
Cum  labor  extu^rit  fastidia,  siccus,  inanis  A  t^t  ^  Z*^  ?  * 
Us^  ^^j^Sperae  cibum  vilem ;  nisi  Hjmettia  mella  Falemo  15 

\\r .-  rSJehib^ris  diluta.    Foris  est promus  et  atrum      '     c /    . 

\\  ^Defendens  pisces  hiejpaat  mare:  cum  sale  panis 
La^mtem  stpmaphum  bene  leniet.    TTnde  putas  aut 
QutS^um  ?f  i^n  in  caro  ni^e  voluptas 
Summa%cl  i/nte  ipso  est.    Tu  pulmentaria  quaere  20 

Sudando;  pinguem  vitiis  albumque  neque  ostrea    -  .     .:  . 
Nee  scimis  aut  "^terit  peregrina  jtrrare  lagois. 
Vix  tamen  eripiam  posito  pavone  velis  quin  -\- 

Hoc  potius  quam  gatiinaTiefgere  palatum, 
Corruptus  vanis  rerum,  quia  veneat  auro  25 

Bara  avis  et  picta  pandat  spectacula  cauda; 
Tamqnam  ad  rem  attineat  quidquam.     Num  vesceris  ista        .^ 
Quam  laudas  plnma?     Cocto  numadest  honor  idem  ? 
Came  tamen  quamvis  distat  nilpEac  magis  illa;^<rcu^  ?    ^r  c  " 
Imparibus  formis  deceptuin  te  ^^ifiE \ ^  Esto :     ^ ,^,,  30 

/     Unde  da^^  sentis  lupus  hie  Tifiefmus  an  alto^*'  . .  '*     "   *-    ■'  * 
'-'^y-  CaptuTmetpSontesne  inter  jactatus  an  amnis 
. '«' '  Ostia  sub  Tifeci?    Laudas,  insane,  tglibrem  . 

Mullum  in 'singula  quem  minuas  pulmenta  necesse  est. 
Bubitle  species  video :  quo  pertine^rgo     .  ^  35 

Proceros  odisse  lupos  ?     Quia  scilicet  ilUs  - '  '^*  ^'  ^C 
Majorem  natura  modum  dedit,  hisT)reve  pondus. 

1     Jejunus  rare  stomachus  volgaria  temnii  ,  ,       ,       f    ^ 

-^  « Porrectum  magno  magnum  spectare  catino  .j^\  3'^ 


V^lgm,"  wt  Uarpyiis  gixla  difflia  rapacibus.     At  vos,        40    , 
P^»e^^s  Austri,  coquite  horum  obsonia,  —  quamquam  '    " 

PuieTaper  rhombusque  recens,  mala  copia  quando 
Aegrum  sollicitat  stomacfaum,  cum  rapula  plenus  l'*-  -^7* ' 

Atque  acidas  mavolt  i^gj^.     Necdum  omnis  abacta  XMx^ r.^*^'^  h"*^ 
*!   *Pau]geries  epulis  regum  ;  nam  vilibus  ovis^  h ^    v  V/  *  *   ^\  ' 
, .;  -Kignsque  est  deis  hodi^^us.  ^  Haujl  ita  pndem  ^    '^    /- '  - 
Galloni  praeconSlerat  aciperSere'mensa  i-  '^  •    *  f!       ' 

Infamis.     Quid,  tunc  rhomSos  minus  aequora  alebant  ? 
Tutus  erat  rhombus  tutpque  ciconia  nido 
Donee  vos  ^ctor  doctut  praetorius.     Ergo  50 
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Si  quis  none  mergos  suaves  edixerit  assos,  ti  ^ 

Parebit  pra^dodlis  Romanajaventus.   -^  /         C  tw'f**""^.      ^ 
Sordidus  a  ^eii^ctu  distobit,  Ofella^     ."^^^  '^T'\ 
^dice :  nam  fhistra  vitiain  vitaveris  illud'l^  *^ >* *  ^  3/'|r    Vu^ 
^rie  alio  pravum  detorseris.    Avidienus,  '^^^'^T^'^ss 
Cui  Canis  ex  yero  dictum  cognomen  adhaeret, 
QuinsLU^mes  oleas  est  et  ffllvestria  coma, 
Ac  nisi  mutatum  parcit  defimdere  vinmn,  et,        , 
Cujus  odorem  olei  neqneas  perferre,  licebit       •  ;  ^^-^     - 

^v^c     nie  re£2^  natales  alioeye  dierom  6<» 

Festos  alBatas  cefebret,  coma  ipse  bilibri 
Gaulibus  instillat,  veteris  non  parens  aceti. 
Quali  igitnr  victa  sapiens  ntetur,  et  homm 
Utram  imitabitor  ?    Hac  nrget  Inpus,  hac  canis,  aiunt. 
Mundus  erit  qua  non  offendat  sordibus,  atque         ^"^       66 
In  neutram  partem  cultcS  miser.    Hie  neque  servis,  ^  '^ 

Albuti  senis  ezempb,  dum  mun^didit  /^  *^ 

Ij^*^  .  *•  SaSvus  erit;  neo  sic  ut  simplex^ aevius  unctam 
^.aX^  Gonvivis  praebebit  aquam^  vitium  hoc  quoque  magnum. 

^  *^*^         Accipeyiunc  victus  teniiG  quae  quantaque  secum  70 

Afferat.    In  primis  v^eas  bene :  nam  variae  res 
Ut  noceant  homini  creoi^  memor  illius  escae  y^^<^ 
Quae  simplex  olim  tibi  sederit ;  at  simul  assis 

d^^^    Ijlscueris  elixa,  simul  conchyli^  turdis, 

Dulcia  se  in^ilem^erient  stomachoque  tumultum  75 

Lenta  feret  pituita.    Yides,  ut  palliaus  omnis 

Goena  desur^t  dubia  ?    Q^;^  corpus  onustum 

Hestemis  vitiis  ammum  quoque  praegravat  una, 

Atque  affigit  humo  divinae  pi^tigulam  aurae. 

Alter  ubi  dicto  citius  curata  sopori  80 

Membra  dedit  vegefus  praescripta  ad  munia  surpt  _J 

Hie  tamen  ad  meirus"poterit  transcurrere  quondam,  ' 

Sive  diem  festum  rediens  advexerit  annus, 

Sen  recreare  volet  tenuatum  corpus,  ubique 

Agcfident  anni  et  tractari  mollius  aetas  85 

Imbecilla  volet ;  tibi  qmdnm  accedet  ad  istam 

Quam  puer  et  vaUdus  praesiimis  mollitiem,  seu 

Dura  valetudo  incident  seu  tarda  senectus  ? 

Rancidum  aprum  antiqui  laudahant,  non  quia  nasus 

mis  nullus  erat  sed  credo  hacmente,  quod  hospes  90 
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Tardioa  adveniens  viiiatuin  commodius  quaxn 

Integrum  edax  dominus  consumeret     Hos  atinam  inter 

Heroas  natum  tellus  me  prima  tulisset ! 

Das  aliqoid  &mae  quae  carmine  gratior  aurem 

Occupet  humanam :  gr&Qde^  rhombi  patinaeque  95 

Grande  ferunt  una  cum^amno  dedecus ;  adde 

Iratmn  patruum,  vicinos,  te  tibi  iniquum,  -vut— ^^^^ 

Et  frustra  mortis  cupidum,  cum  deerit  egenti 

As  laquei  pretium.     "  Jure,"  inquit,  "  Trausius  istis 

Jurgatur  verbis ;  ego  vecHgglia  magna    "^"^    '  lOo 

Divitiasque  habeo  tribus  ^plas  regibus."     Ergo 

Quodsuperat  non  est  melius  quo  insumere  possis  ? 

CuregetmSjaaus  quisquam  teTlivite  ?     Quare 

Templa  ruunt  antiqua  deum  ?     Cur,  improbe,  carae 

Non  aliquid  patriae  tanto  emetiris  acervo?  105 

XJni  nimirum  recte  tibi  semper  erunt  res. 

O  magnus  posUiac  inimicis  risus !     Uto^ 

Ad  casus  dubios  fidet  sibi  oertius  ?     Sicqm 

Plttribus  adsuerit  mentem  corpusque  superbum, 

An  qui  contentus  parvo  metuensque  fhturi  110 

In  pace  at  sapiens  aptarit  idonea  bello  ? 

^Qgo^ffiags  bis  credas,  puer  hunc  ego  parvus  Ofeliam 

In(e^l[)lg^opibus  novi  non  latius  usumS^OJ^ 

Qoam  nunc  acciais.    Yideas  metato^  agello 

Com  pecore  et^tis  fortem  mercede  colonum,  115 

"  Non  ego,"  narrantem,  "  temereedi  luce  profesta 

Quidquam  praeter  olus  fumosae^cum  pede  pemae.  ^. 

Ac  mihi  sen  longum  post  tempus  venerat  hospes,    ^      .   ^  *  -        - , 

Si ve  operum  vacuo  gratus  conviva  per  imbrem  j.   /  r^W  \ 

Vicinus,  bene  erat  non  piscibus  urbe  petitis,  ^"  12(H-^^  , 

Sed  puUo  atque  haedo;  tum  pensigs  uva  secundasjy^"*'^^  1 1  / . 

Et  nux  omabat  mensas  cum  duplice  ficu.  ^''^tdOr^  j^^  -^  ijf^ 

Post  hoc  Indus  erat  culpa  potaro  mantra,  ^Jj/^        -    *  i    . .. 

Ac  venerata  Ceres  itflL^-ulmp  sprgeret  alto,^'\^»"'*^^  *  ^^* 

Explicuit  vino  contractae  seria  frontis.  ^     ^  /.       ,  j26 

Saeviat  atque  novos  moveat  Fortuna  tumultus,  -t^iZt   ''   .  "    / 

Quantum  hinc  imminuet  ?     Quanto  aut  ego  parcius  aut  vos,  V '    ,'' 

O  pueri,  nituistis  ut  hue  novus  incola  venit  ?  ^"*  *  t   "    .   . ,    r'  /  ! . 

Nam  propriae  telluris  herum  natura  neque  Slum  ^^^^^^"'^•i*. 

Nee  me  oec  quemquam  statuit :  no^  0]q>uHt  iUe;  130 
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nimn  aut  neqiDjd^  aut  vafri  inscitia  juris, 

Postremum  expellet  certe  vivacior  hcres.    f  -  - '-         '  '/    ' 

Nunc  ager  XJmbreni  suh  nomine,  nuper  Ofellae 

Dictus,  erit  nulli  proprius,  sed  cedet  in  usum 

Nunc  mihi  nunc  alii.     Quocirca  vivite  fortes  135 

Fortiaque  adversis  opponite  pectora  rebus." 


w^ 


SATIRA    III. 

"  Sic  raife  scribis,  ut  totopon  quater  annot^  jfc«»  '>^i.    ^^.-^  ^^ , 
,    v-t- .  Membranam  poscasZ/^iMJ^torum  quaeque  r^xens,  ^         . 

^, , , viratus-tibi  quod  vini  somnique  benignus  . .  X  tv    |-  '    ^'jli^'  '*^'^( ^ 
'"   fv^^*^**^  dignum  sermone  canas.     Quid  ^?    At  iggis  ^'^^^^^  -^ 
'■^^       Satumalibus  Euc  fugisti.     Sobrius  ergo    ^  J'-'^'-)"^  /.   6^i 

Die  aliquid  dignum  promissis :  incipe.     Nil  est:  /'*  /'U 

,.'     \   Culpantur  frustra  calsani,  in^eritusque  laboijat '^^  ^  V' 
-^^   ^Iratis  natus  paries  dis  atque  poetis.  Zl  i^    t^^  ^      1 

.  *     Atqui  voltus  erat  multa  et  praeclara  minantis  .  t  ^  \  ^*^/k^ 
Si  va^um  te^ido  cepisset  villula  tecto.    ^^    '^  "-^^^i  r      ^^ 
Quffftmn  pertinuit  stipare  PlatonOlenandro,'7i:i^  - 
-^  Eupolin,  Archilochum,  comites  educere  tai^tos ? .i- 1  V*/  "  \' 
-finvidiam  placare  paras  vijtute  relicta?*^'  "^  ^%^     \  .^  ''    -"^ 
Comtemnere  miser ;  vitanda  est  improba  Siren  "  ^     /       '  - 

Desidia,  aut  auidquid  vita  meliore  parasti  15 

Ponendur^j^q'uo  animo.*'    "  Di  te,  Damasippe,  deaeque 
Verum  ob  consilium  donent  toftaore.     Sed  unde    *^^''    ^  ?  ^^      '" 
Tam  bene  me  nosd  ?  "     "  Postquam  omnis  res  mea  Jiyauo,  r^^^'y 
Ad  medium  fracta  esLaliena  negotia  euro,  ''^  {.^iizLn     ^'i^  "^ 
Excussus  propriis.     Olim  nam  Qua|jere  amabam,6-^v  '  *^ik)^^*  T*^ 
Quo_vafer  ille  pedes  lavisset  Sisyplius^re,  ^"'-^l^'! 
Quid  sculptum  iipbre,  quidfusum  durius  esse^   "  •  '^     > 

.     Callidus  huic  signo  p^TODdm^millia  centum ;».    ^    /     ''  '; 

-  Ilortos  egregiasque  domes  mercarier  unus       ^ ,     "  ^    ^     •  - 
Cum  lucre  noram ;  unde  frequentia  Mercuriale  js-^v  •  .   ty^  85  / 
Imposuere  mihi  cognomen  compita."    "  Novi,     -A  ^  ^-m^-v^/- 
Et  miror  morbi  purgatum  te  illius.     AjtSPi    > 

•  ■  -   '  >.         ^>"^  .  .•  'I*--  y- ''^  ■ 

t>    _,      ■/  ,,.<i;»     '-v*^     -v'*^^    -      V'^*    ^i^^Cys^"^^^  ^^ 
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Emovit  veterem  mire  novus,  ut  solet,  in  cor 
Trajecto  lateris  nuseri  captisve  dolore,  vutCI*-*''  .  ^,     (k  'I  * 

Ut  lethargjicus  hie  cum  fit  pu^  et  medicum  urget.^*^  ^    ^ 
Dum  ne  quid  pimile  huic  esto  ut  libet."  "  0  bone,  ne  te'  "'**''* ^  '  ■ 
FruBtrere  :  insams  et  tu  stultique  prope  omnes, 
Si  quid  Stertisjus  veri  crepat,  unde  ego  mira 
Descripsl  docilis  praecepta  haec,  tempore  quo  me  i 

Solatua  jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam  36     ^'. 

^Ji'^^'Atque  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti.         -*. 
^o-^'  .'^'Nam  male  re  gesta  cum  vellem  mittere  opertg 


\c^  '       Me  capite  innumen,  dexter  stetit  et,  Oav?j3mg  r^*  u^  >ur 
Y    / ' '     Te  quidquam  indignumPpudor,  inquit,  te  malus  angjit, 

^'  \  .      Insanos  qui  inter  vereare  insanus  haberi.  40 

,^  !{  y    Primum  nam  inquirtmi  quid  sit  furere  :  hoc  si  erit  in  .te 

' ,  IS  ^      Solo  nil  verbi  pereas  quin  fortiter  aiidam. 

'  *-  T  Quem  mala  stultitia  et  quemcunque  inscitia  veri 

Caecum  agit,  insanum  Chrmppi  portions  et  grex  ^ 

Autumat.    Haec  populos/^aec  magnos  formula  reges        45  "^ 
Excepto  sapiente  tenet.    Nunc  accipe  quare 
D^j^ant  omnes  aequo  ac  tu  qui'^i  nomen 
Insane  posuere.    Velut  silvis  ubi  passim 
^alantes  error  certo  de  tramite  pellit,  *- 

Qle'sinistrorsum  hie  dextrorsum  abit:  unus  utrique  50 

Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partibus  ;  hoc  te 
Crede  mode  insanum,  mhilo  ut  sapientior  ille 
Qui  te  deridet  eaudam  trahat.    Est  gepus  imum 


Stultitiae  nihilunTmetSgi^^'timent^ut  l 


.M 


w 


K)  obstare^ueratur; 


Ut  rup^^^floviosqilO  m  campo  obstai^wftlur;  66 


6U 


^  *  t  f  J^jAItcnto  et  huic  varum  et  nihilo  sapientius  ignes 
ulr-  *^Per  medics  "fluviosque  rues^  •  clamet  i^^a 

Mater,  honesta  soror  cum  cognatis,  pater,  uxor : 
/  ^i  "  Hie  fossa  est  in^ens,  hie  rapes  maxima,  serya 
Lt^/^'  Non  magis  audient,  (juam  Fufius  ebrius  olimT^      .  ( 

fy  r^^^  /^uum  IlicmaDTedormit,  Gatienis  mille  ducentas,  ^*  ^-^  ft 
i/^''^^  Mater,  te^appello ! ~clamantibus.    ituic  e^  vulgus  6  cn-vLi 
ErrorTsimilem  cunctum  insanire  docebo. 
Insanit  veteres  statuas  Damasippus  cmendo : 
Integer  est  mentis  Damasippi  creditor  ?     Esto.  OG 

Accipe  quod  nunquam  reddas  mihi  si  tibi  dicam, 
Tune  insanus  oris  si  acceperis,  an  magis  excocs 


160   .C    '     •     '"'j^  ^  SATIRARUM  ^^H-     ^      .  "" 

Rejecta  praeda  quam  pi3:^8ens  Mercarius  fert  •  ^  ' ,\  '^  \7        y^^   '^ 

Scribe  decen^erio ;  non  est  satis:  adde  Cicutae  A    CIMm^^^*^ 

Nodosi  tabulas  centum,  mille  adde  catenas :  7C 

Effugiet  tamen  haec  sceleratus  vincula  Proteus.  ^ 

Gum  rapies  in  jus  malis  ridentem  alienis, 

Fiefc  aper,  modo  avis,  modo  saioim  et  cum  volet  arbor. 

Si  mnlejcm  gerere  insani  est,  contra  bene  sani,  ^      t,"  ^yj     Im^ 

PiitiJiHrmulto  cerebrum  est^mihi  crede,  Perilli,  \jx^y^^{}h^y 

Dictantis  quod  tu  nunquam  rescribere  possis!!^'*^      i  ^  <i^\i)W 

Audiro  aUjue  to^am  iubeo  comj^ngr^e*  Qui^         .'        "^     ^^  1^^    - 

Atnbidone  mala  autltgenti  p^t  mR*V^C^     -   "^i  '^^J^  ();  ^ 


Quiisquis  luxuria  tri^ive  superstitionfe**^^^ '  '•  "^"-^  ^T  V^^         i  ^ 
Aut  alio  mentis  moroo  cjJet;  hue  propius  me,  ^^  "     "  ^    I  80 
Dum  docco  insaiiire  omnes,  vos  ordine  adite.  ^v^\, 
\    ^Danda  est  ellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris;  '  ^    \^^^'  .        '• 
^      Negcio  an  Ani^yr^m  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem/^  ^t  I  ^  U\iv-(j 
HereSes  Staben  summam  incjdgre  sepulcro: 
Ni  sic  fecissent  gladiatorum  dS^  centum  85 

,  ^     Damnati  populo  pana  atque  epulum  arbitrio  Arri, 
Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa.     Sive  ego  prave 
Sen  recte  hoc  volui,  ne  sis^'&uus  mihi.     Credo 
Hoc  Staberi  prudentem  animum  vidisse.     Quid  ergo  -     ^ 

Sensit  cum  summam  patrimoni  insculpere  sazo  90 

Heredes  voluit?     Quoad  vixit  credidit  ingens 
Pauperiem  vitium  et  cavit  nihil  aorius,  ut  si 
Forte  minus  locuples  uno  quadrante  perisset 
Ipse  videretur  sibi  nequior :  omnis  enim  res, 
Virtus,  fama,  decus,  divina^humanaque  pulchris  96 

Divitiis  parent;  quas  qui  construxerit  ille 
Claras  erit,  fortis,  Justus.     Sapiensne  ?     Etiam,  et  rex, 
Et  quidquid  volet    Hoc  veluti  virtute  paratum 
Speravit  magnae  Imidj  fore.     Quid  simile  isti 
Graecus  Aristigpus?  qui  servos  projicere  aurum  100 

In  media  jussit  Libya,  quia  tardius  ^^t 
Propter  onus  segues.     Uter  est  insanior  horum  ? 
Nil  agit  exemplum,  litenrguod  lite  resolvit. 
Si  quis  emat  citharas,  ernptas  comportet  in  unum, 
Nee  studio  citharae  nee  Musae  de^tus  ulli ;  lOS 

Si  scalpra  ct  formas  non  sutor,  nau&ca  vela 
Aversus  mercaturis :  Tieliras  et  amens 


*  Undique  dicatur  merito.     Qui  discrepat  istis 
Qm  nummos  auramque  recondit,  nescius  u5"  * 
Compoeitis  metuensqae  velut  contingere  sacrum  ?  llO 

Si  quis  ad  ingentem  fromenti  semper  acervnm 
Porrectus  violet  cmn  longo  fuste,  neqne  illino 
Aa3ea(  esuriens  dominus  contingere  granum, 
Ac  potius  foliis  parcus  vescatur  amaris ; 
Si  poaBs  intus  Chu  veterisque  FaJenii  116 

Mille  cadis  —  nihil  est,  tercentum  nullibus,  acre 
Potet  acetum ;  age,  si  eir  str^^entis  incubet,imd&- 
OctOj^nta  annos  natas^^cui  stn^ola  vestis, 
BlaUarom  aclGnearum  epulae,  putrescat  in  area ;     /    '!  ^^ 
Nhmrmn  insanns  paucis  videatur,  eo  quod   IT^/^'^^   •   120 
MMraSiapaTO  hommum  morbo  jactatur  eodem.-  ^  * ' 
Rliusauteliam  haec  libertas  ut  eM^  heres,  »/  ' 

Db inunice  senex,  customs?  —  Ne  nbi  desit ?  '  1     ,     ' , 
Quaniulum  enim  summae  curtabit  quisque  dierum;^  * ' 
Ungere  si  caules  oleo  meliore  caputque  125 

Coeperis  impexa  foedum  po^^ne  ?    Quare, 
Si  qj^dvk  satis  est,  perjural/surripis,  aufers 
Uncbque"?    Tun  sanusr  Populum  si  caedere 
Incipias  servosve  tuos,  quos  aere  pararis, 
rnsanum  te  omnes  pueri  clamentquepuellae :  130 

Cum  laflueo  uxorem  interunis  matremque  veneno, 
•   Incolumi  capite  es  ?    Quid  enim,  neque  tu  hoc  facis  Argis,  ^      ,  c^  ' 
Nee  ferro  ut  demens  gemfficem  occidis  Orestes.  /     ^  ^ 

An  tu  reris  eum  occisa  insanisse  paren$e,  /        j 

Ac  non  ante  malis  dementem  actum^turiis  quam  135  / 

In  matris  jugulo  ferrum  tepefecit  acutum  ?  << 

Qmn  exquo  est  habitus  male  tutae  mentis  Orestes 
Imsane  SpSt  quod  tu  reprehendere  possis : 
Non  Pj^en  ferro  violare  aususve  sororem 
Electram,  tantum  maledicit  utrique  vocando  140 

Hanc  Furiam,  hunc  aliud  ju^sit  quod  splendida  bilis. 
Pauper  Oj^nius  argenti  positi  intus  et  auri,    ,  a  x^  c  • ; 

Qui  V eie^tg^um  festis  po^re  diebus  AfV-  *"    kt^c-       /     > 
CamMga  solitus  toll|  va^^mqffe  profestis,  /  ^  > 

^  Qu(mdam  lethaj^gwndi  est  oppressus,  ut  heres  %  14J     " 

';/  ^^^  Jam  cJrcumJg^ubs  et  claves  laetus  ovansque  ^  ca-  t  ^ 

'^  Cmrerefc  "^Huna  medicus  multum  celer  atque  fidelis     ^ 
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Excitat  hoc  pact6 :  mensam  poni  jubet  atque  U  t***  u-        ._ 

E^ndi  saccos  nummorum,  accedere  pl^^s  '^'^'  Iltwv  Jt  t-^*^  '^-^ 
AcTnumerandum ;  hominem  sic  erigit ;  addifc  eTiliua:      160  -  «  ' 
Ni  tua  custodis  avidus  jam^haec  auferet  heres.         j^  : .  ,^  !r  ™;^ 
^   Men^  vivo  ?    Ut  vivas  igitur  vigila.     Hoc  age !     Quid  vis  t  '.ilc^v^* 
^"Delicient  inopem  venae  te  ni  cibus  atque^*^  "^^t  v  .^^  ^»   ^  t^^^ 
Ingens  accedit  stom^ho  fjjjjuni  ruenti.       '   ^  ^-"^  -  A^        ^  \ytyu,cic 

:'.»QCac£88a8?     Ag;^^^?  sume^oc  ptisanariiim  Cfbo^S*  *-•  ^^    -*x(?h> 
Quanfiemptaerr^o.    ^uantiergo?    Octussibus.    Eheu! 
Quid  r|]^rtj  morbo  an  furtis  pereamo^e  rapinis  ?  j-i-.     '"^JbUr^  c^^*^  ^ 
Quisnam  igitur  sanus  ?     Qui  63n^?OTTOS^  QuidJ^JSrus  ?     ^iX 
Stultus  et  insanus.     Quid,  si  quis  non  sit  avarus, 
Continuo  sanus  ?    Minime.     Cur^^^^ofce  ?    Dicam.  leo 

Non^st  cajdiacus  —  Ci^terum^^^Sg^^tato  —  \^    r  ^    .  .t v  '''- 
Hicaeger:  recte  est  igitur  sur^fajae^  Negabit,  -i  t^/^^^ 

'   Quod  latus  aut  renes  morbo  ten^fcr  VVtofT'^v^  ^^'  '\\(^^  ^'-^ 

Non  e8t|)ei3llrus  neque  sordidus  ;  iftJffltot  ilfiquis^^.  ^^  A"^.  l 
^BBc  porcumLaribus:  varum  ambitiosiff  ^  audax  ;*^^ 
-Naviget  AnticvramY    Quid  enmr  differt,  bagttjhrone  v  yl<^>Vf\  <hA*cls 
Dones  quidquia'liaDes,  an  nmiquam  utsa^e  paratis 'h ^.^^  ^  '     \ 
ServWs  Oppidius  Canusi  duo  pr^3ia,  divSr  \>  ct^,   /  -/^ Q^^  ^' 
Antiqufl^^ensu,  gnads  divisse  duobus  ^<f-t.T  t,''    ^^^^^^  ^tt^  *~ 

FertureTBoc  moriens  pueris  dixbge  vocatis    J^  ^J  7<-  ^7<^  --7  .^"^ 
Ad  lectum :  Postquam  te  tales,  'Ame,  nucesque  ^^  /   ^^>^  T '  /      T 
Ferre  sinuJ|go,  donare  etTu3ere  vidi,  ""^^    ^-^^  /^^^.  ^'^a,* 
Te,  GKberi,  numerare,  oavis  abscondere  tristem ;       V^^i,  ^<'t^'^^*^  .  k 
Extimui,  ne  vos  ageret  vesania  discors,  ^^**^ 

Tu  NoiijenJi^um,  tu  ne  sequerere  Cicutam.  175 

Quare  Jeroivos  oratus  uterque  PenafeS^  ^      / 

Tu  cave  ne  nunuasT^ne  majus  facias  id  ,  t .  - 

^     QuoSTsatis  esse  putat  pater  et  natura  coeccet. 
Praeterea  ne  vos  titillet  gloria  jure 

Jugmdo  oBsClringam  ambo :  uter  aedilis  fueritve  180  .      '  u 

Vestrum  praetor,  is  integjabilis  et  gaoer  esto.  /f>^  f 

^  ^  ^  In  cicgre  atque  faba  bonatu  perdasque  lupnis^tT  g^ 

'  ^^^JjatusuTin  circo  sgatiej^t  aeneus  ut  stes, 

J  r    Nudus  agris,  ^udus  nummis,  insane,  patemis ; 

\)  jScilicet  ut  plausus  quos  fert  Agri^ga,  feras  tu,     ^ 185  %  ' 

■^A^taingenuum  vulpes  imitatale^       —       ^  '^"^    **  VXi<^^ 
.  ^^'^^(f^n^^sQ  vel^Ajacem,  Atrida,  vetas  cur  ?    io---^-"'^^^ 


?  '        r^    -r-     '^^-f-'rv    .-     :-'/t  '  ^-'    ^-'    '^   ''-^    ^    ^     ^      "" 

Rex  sum.    Nil  ultra  quaef*6^1ebeiu8.  '  Et  aequam  ' 

Of^Y^^  (  Btcm  imperito ;  ac  si  coi  videor  non  Justus,  ini^dto 
^^  ^    i  Dicere  quod  sentit  pe^nitto^^*3^f  axime  regumT^  190 

Di  tibi  dent  capta  classem  deducere  Trojs^  ^ 

.    Ergo  consulere  et  mox  respondere* licebit  ?*' 
<>^?''V}on8ide!*  'Cur  Ajax,  heros  ab  Achille  secundus, 

Putescit  toties  servati^  clams  Achivis,  J    ,  \^  *"  ^ 

Gau3eat  ut  popuius  Priami^Priamusque  inhumato,  .V  ^^^  Hos 
i  Per^guem  tot  juvenesiiatrio  caruere  sepulcro?  ^  r^,  ^  '"^  J^ 

Mille  ovium  insanus^^ti^edit,  inpHtnm  Ulixen       JIB  *  •^'^  '^^^  ^  • 
'  Et  Menelaum  una  meGumli^e''7ccider?ctamans!^       ,r^-  n^/^  ft^      - 
U^^i^^Tn  cum  pro  vitula  statuis  dulcem  Aulide  natam^  '^^^^^  ^^^*  *  - 
i  inte  aras  spargisque  mola  caput,  kaprobe,  salsanT^t^^^Sob  . 

Rectum  animi  servas^^^  Quorsum  ?*'*T[nsanu8  qma  enim  Ajax  Ai  u  -, 
Fecit  cum  siragt  ferro  pecus  ?    AbstinuiTnm '^ : ;/   u   'A^^  . 
Uxore  et  ga^p ;  mala  multa  precatus  Atridis^  a  *         t  '  *:       . 
Non  ille  autTeucrum  aut  ipsum  violavit  tjlixen. 
Venim  ego,  ut  Jiaerentes  adverse  Htore  naves  905 

Eriperem,  prudens  plyavi  saS^ne  divo8.\^  .  ,.    t^'^t^    ^  ^  * /"^'' 
.^^  c<:  N®glP®  tuo^uriose.  'Meo,  sed  n^furiosus.  ^  '  ^ 

^^/,4^*^>Qui'sggaes^lias  yero  scgleTOqumumultn^  ui^^   ^^^V/  <  '*   /' 
y^tt\ ^*' PwTQJjKtas  capiet  cgmmotus  habebitur,  atque    *  *"  ?  V  *    '^^ ,- . ^   '^  / 
•   vj^*^   Sf5©iue  enjt  nihilumTJistabit  an  ixs^^'^^i-  210  ^,  ' 

^  \^ *^^Ajax immeri^s  cum  occidit  desipit  agnos '  u<' '^'*' ^l '^    .7^"   1 1 '' ' 
...  V^  Cum  pi^S^  scelus  ob  tifculps  ad^ttis  inane8,t'^vt(.trV  «  -  ^^ 
V    .'^  V^tas  animo  et  purum  est  yitio  tiBiTcum  tumidum  est,  cor?  '"-\"  ^' 
-^  IV'^^  quis  lectica  nitidam  gestare  amet  agnam, 
,^J  t  *  ^*^;?^uic  vestem,  ut  gnatae,  paret  anoillas,  paret  aurum,         215 
'  J^  Rufiim  aut  PusMam  appellet  J^rtique  maritci-J^^q^ 


i^^i 


ClX  Vtott  i  81  quis  gnatam  pro  muta  devovet  agna  ^\  ^  *mj,f «    <  / 
"l^-j  Integer  est  animi  ?    Ne  dixens.    Ergo  ubi  prava  '^ii^ 

%r^^^^u6»^,Stnldtia  hie  summa  est  insania;  qui  sceleratus, 
lil  ^^  i ^  fiiriosus  eritTquem  cepit  vitfca  fama,  y 

jj  ^'^^^J^(^^^  circumtonuit  gaudens  Bellona  cruentis.     /vt  <*^  -  .'  / 
^j  *-  J«**nr  jf  mj^  i^g0  itixuriam  et  Nomentanum  arripe'mecum :  ^^^^'^  ^^  "- 
i       y-     Yincet  enim^ultos  ratio  insanire  nepotes.  fiS5 

i^^  Hie  dmul^ce|nt  patrimoni  mille  talenta, 

Edicit  piscator  uti,  pomarius,  auceps,  ,  ^  ,.  '' 
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'  ^^NHtTnguentarius  ac  Tusci  turba  impia  vici,  ^Uu  -^<:>^  ^"^"^  '^' 

v^' *    Cum  scums  fartor,  cum  Velabro  omne  Macellum, 

Mane  domum  ^niant.     Quid  tum  ?    VeneriTfrequentes.  230 

Verba  facit  leno:  Quidquid  mihi,  quidquid^et  horum 

Cuique  domi  est,  id  crede  tuum  et  vel  nunc  pete  vel  eras.      ^ 

Accme  quid  contra  juvenis  respondent  aequus :  — 

In  niye  Lucana  dermis  ocreatus  ut  aprum 

Coenem  ego ;  tu  pisces  hibemo  ex  aequore  verris.  235 

Segnis  ego,  indignus  qui  tantum  possideam :  ^3fer :     ^  .  ^m  ..^  >  - 

Same  tibi  decies;  tibi  tantumdem ;  tibi  Iriplex^^  0""5o  O'^^ 

Unde  uxor  meclia  currit  de  nocte  vocatct.^—  ^ 

Filius  Aesopi  detractam  ex  aure  Metellae, 

Scilicet  liTaecies  sqlidum  ab&jjrberet,  aceto  240 

Diluit  insignem  baccam :  qui  sanior  ac  si 

lUud  idem  in  rapidum  flumen  jaceretve  cloacam  ?  '^^- 

Quinti  progenies  Arri,  par  nobile  fratrum, 


245     /^ 

Aedificare^^iaa,  ploste)lo "acfjungere  mure^  ^  ^        w.  iO  '/  ^ ^ 

Ludere  pafjc^r^  ecfmtare  in  arundine  longa,  ^Hv  *t  ^•^i^^*    -^ 

Si  quem  delectet  barbatum  amentia  verset.  ^ 

Si  puerilius  his  rg^esse  evincet  amare,  250 

Nee  quidquam  iirorre  utrumne  in  pulvere  trimus 

Quale  prius  ludai^^ogus,  an  meretricis  amore  ""^'^^ 

Sollicitus  plores,  quaere  faciasne  quod  olim 

Mutatus  PolemonT  ponas  insignia  morbi, 

Fasciolas,  cuSi^l,  focaSa,  potus^ut  ille  255 

Dicitur  ex  coUo  i^urdm  carpsisse  coronas 

Postquam  esTimpwjnsi  correptus  voce  magistri  ?  ^^ 

Porrigis  irato  puero  cum  poma  recusat : 

Slime,  eatelle  f  negat ;  si  non  ^  optet :  amator 

ExclusiiT'qui  distat  a^t  ubi  secum  eat  an  non      ,     ^^^.^rHWO^/,  ^.^^ 

Quo  rediturus  erat  non  arcesritus,  A'liaeret      IavxS^^,?^    i 

Invisis  foribus  ?    Nee  nunc  cum  me  vocat  nlteg^  t^/VvvvC*^-''^-*-^ 

Accedara  ?    An  potius  mediter  finire  doloresf"  ,jip. 

Exclusit;  revocat:  redeam?    Non  si  obsecret    Ecce    ^     <^4a.o 

Servus  non  paulo  sapientior:  0  here,  quae  res       ^  ^^'^ 

Nec^odum  habet  neque  consilium  ratione  modoque 

Tractari  non  volt.     In  amore  haec  sunt  mala,  bellum, 


270 
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Psrorsum :  haec  si  quis  tempestatis  prope  ritu 

MobSSTet  caeca  flai^ntia  sorte  laboret  AjCa^ 

Reddere  certa  sibi,  nihilo  plus  explicet  ac  si  *\ 

Insanire  paret  certa  ratione  modoque.  J^^^^o^^"* 

Quid,  cum  Pifienis  excerpens  semina  pomis  — c 

Gaudes  ^  cameram  percusti  forte,  penes  te  es  ? 

Quid,  cum  balb'a  fens  annoso  verba  palate, 

Aedificante  casas  qui  sanior  ?    Adde  cruorem  275 

Stultifiae  atque  ignem  gladio  scrutare.     Modo,  inquam, 

Hellade  percussa  Manus  cum  praecipitat  se 

Cemtus  fuit,  an  commotae  crimme  mentis 

AlSoIves  hominem  et  sceleris  ^amnabis  eundem, 

•^>t^         Ex  more  imponens  cognata^cabula  rebus  ?  ^  280 

'•  "^  '^^'  ^Libertinus  erat,  qui  cireum  compHa  siccus  "^  ^-Tt^-i 

^  *  .«•>'*   Lautis  mane  senex  manibus  currebat  et,  Unum  —  u^^^  *•  i"/^ 

t       ^-''» ,  Quid  tarn  magnum?  addens — ,  unum  me  sumte  morti,    "^  ^  ^^ 

'  •  *  V**"*TDis  etenim  facile  est !  orabat ;  sanus  utrisque  ' 

Auribus  atque  ocuUs ;  mentem,  nisi  litigiosus,  S86 

^  ^      Exciperet^dominus  cum  venderet    Hoc  quoque  volgus 
^  i>-c<  Chrysippus  ponit  fecunda  in  cente  Meneni. 
Juppiter,  ingentes  quTdas  adimisque  dolores, 

;  A         «  y  Mater  ait  pueri  menses  jam  quinque  ci^antis, 

;/^^'*^'^*^rigida  si  puerum  quar|ana  re^iquerit,  ilio*"^ 
Mane  die  quo  tu  indicis  jejunia  nudus 

I  In  l^beri  stabit.     Casus  medicusve  l^jmt 

Aegrum  ex  praecipid  mater  delira  necaoit  ,  ^  ^. 

In  gelida  fixum  ripa  febrimque  reduceTT^  \  ^  ^ S^  %  V*  ^  *^  * 

^pne  malo  mentem  concussa  ?    iimore  deorum.  't  ^     *^&  ^ 
iSiec  nuhi  Stertinius,  sapientum  octavus,  amico 
Anna  dedit,  postbac  ne  oompellarer  multus. 
Dixerit  insanum  qui  me  totidem  audiet  atque 
J  Bespicere  ignoto  discet  pen3entiaJergo.*^  ^^^ ....  t^. 

*^  ^"^Stoioe,  postTi^^m  sij'vendas  omnia  pluris,'^  '360       'y 

.  I  wt^  Qua  me  stultitia^'quoniam  non  est  genus  unum,  ^*^  9^^*^yA^^ 

Insanire  putas?  ego  nam  videor  mihi  sanus."       *^^    ,      .^  .  '  ^  ' 
"  Quid,  caput  abscissum  deraens  cum  portat  A^ave  /   ' 

Gnati  infelicis,  silM*?um  furiosa  videtur  ?  "   '    '     ^ 
^  Stultum  me  f&teor,  liceat  concedere  veris,  ao5 

Atque  etiam  insanum;  tantum  hoc  edissere,  quo  me 
Aegrotare  putes  animi  viSoT'^     "  Accipe :  primum  _ 
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^  /  Aedificas,  hoc  est,  longos  imitaris  ab  imo 
'\  Ad  sammum  lotus  moduli  bipedalis,  et  idem 
Corpore  majorem  rides  Tiirboms  in  armis 
SpintutTet  incessum :  qui  i^diculus  minus  illo  ? 
An  quodcunque  facit  Maecenas  te  quoque  verum  est 
Tantum  dissimilem  et  tento  certare  minorem  f"""^""^ 
Absent  ratiae  pullis  vituli*  pede  pressis, 
UnuB  ubi  cfFiigi^  matri  denarrat,  ut  ingens 
Bellua  cogiiato3  eliserit.     Ilia  rogare : 
Quantane  ?  imm  tantum,  sufflans  se,  magna  fuisset  ? 
Major  dimidio,     Num  tanto  ?     Cum  magis  atque 
Se  magis  inflaret,  Non  si  te  rug^ris,  inquit, 
Far  eris.     Hacc  a  te  non  multimi  a^udit  imago. 
Addo  pocmata  nunc,  hoc  est,  oleum  a33e  camino ; 
Quae  ai  quis  aajuis  fecit  s^us  facis  et  tu.        /^ 
Non  dico  horrendam  rabiemiv  Jam  desincJ^  Cultum 
Majorem  ceusii.'^  Teneas,  Damasippe,  tuis  te. 
^*  MUle  puellamni,  puerorum  mille  furores.^^ 
0  major  tandem  parcas,  insane,  mmori! 
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**  TJnpb  et  quo  Catius  J  "     "  Non  est  mihi  tempus  aventi 

Ponere  slgna  novw^^aeceptis,  qualia  vipQ|pt 

Pytlm^raa  Anytique  reum  doctjmaqueT^Stona." 

"PcccSum  faieor  cumTeTic  tempore  lagvo^ 

loterpellarim ;  eed  des  veniam  b^nworo. 

Quod  31  inte^i^erit  tibi  nunc  aliqmoTepetes  mox, 

Sive  est  naturae  hoc  sive  artis,  minis  utroque." 

**  Quin  id  erat  curae  quo  pacto  cuncta  tenerem, 

U^otp  res  tenaes  tenui  sermone  peractas," 

"  mc'liominig  nomen,  simul  et  Romanus  an  hospes.*' 

*'  I;>sa  memor  praecepta  canam,  celabitur  auctor. 

Longa  quibus  facies  ov^erit'^illa  memento, 

Ut  succi  melioris  et  utlmagis  alba  rotundis, 

Ponere ;  nam  que  marem  cohibent  callosa  vitellum. 

(Jaule  suburbano  qui  siccis  crevit  in  agris 
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Dulcior;  irriguo  nihil  est  elpi^  ^Slfex 

Si  Yespertinus  subito  te  op^^serit  hospes, 

Ne  gallina  malum  responseFSora  palate, 

Dqc]^  eris  vivam  mixto  mersare  Falerno : 

Hoc  teneram  faciet.  ^Pratensibus  optima  fungis  90 

Natnra  est :  aliis  maj^,  creditor.     Hie  salubres 

Aestates  peraget  qm  nigris  prandia  moris 

Ilniet,  ante  gravem  quae  l^j^gd^  arbore  solem. 

Aufidios  forti  misj^ebat  mella  J^Sferno, 

Me^jl^se,  quoniam  vacuis  committere  venis  25 

Nil  nisi  lene  decet :  leni  praecordia  mulso 

Prolueris  melius.     Si  dura  morabitur  alvus,  "^ 

Mitulus  et  viles  pellent  obstantia  concbae 

Et  lagathi  breviis  herba,  sed  albo  non  sine  Coo. 

Lubrica  nascentes  implent  concbylia  lunae  ;  ^ 

Sed  non  omne  mare  est  generosae  fertile  testae. 

Murice  Bsdano  melior  Lucrina  pelons^"  V '"  "^ 

Ostrea  Cii^S^,  l£seno  ofiuntur  echini^  ^ 

Pectinibus  patuUs  Jactat  se  moljs.  Tarentum.  ^ ,  ^ 

Nee  sibi  coenarum  quivis  temere  adroget  artem,  36 

Non  prius  exacta  tenui  ratione  saporum. 

Nee  sads  est  cara  pisces  avertere  mensa 

Ignamm  quibus  estJuA  aptius  et  quibus  assis 

Langoidns  in  cubitum  jam  se  conviva  reponet. 

Umber  et  ilimanutntus  glande  rotundas  40 

Csjrat  apeiflances  oamem  vitantis  inertem  : 

NamLaurens  mains  est,  ulvis  et  arund^ne  pinguis. 

Vinea  submittit  capreas  non  sempefe3ules. 

Fecondae  leporis  sapiens  sectabitur  armos. 

Fiscibus  atque  avibus  quae  natura  et  foret  aetas  45 

Ante  meum  nulli  patuit  quaesita  palatum. 

Sont  quorum  ingenium  nova  tantum  crustula  proimt* 

Neqoaquam  satis  in  re  una  consumere  curam, 

Ut  si  quis  solum  hoc  mala  ne  sint  vina  laboret, 

Qoali  perfundat  pisces  securus  olivo.  '  60 

Massica  si  caelo  suppones^ina  sereno 

Noctoma  si  quid  crassi  est  tenuabitur  aura, 

Et  decedet  odor  nervis  inimicus ;  at  ilia 

Integrum  perdunt  lino  vitiata  saporem. 

Surrentina  vafer  qui  miscet  fagce  Falema  o5 
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Tina  colambino  limum  bene  collipt  ovo, 

Quatenus  ima  petit  volvens  aliena  vitellus. 

Testis  marcentem  squilHs  recreabis  et  Afra  '^    ■■     '      -^ 

Potorem  cochlea :  nam  lacjtuca  innatat  acri 

Post  vinum  stomacho ;  perna  magis  ac  magis  hiUis  GO  < 

Flagilat~immor8us  refici;  qmn  omnia  igg^t  .  t^ctr^^^ 

Quaecunque  immundis  fervent  aUata'pomms. 

Est  operae  pretium  duplicis  pernoscere  juns  ^ 

Naturam.     Simplex  e  dulci  constat  olivo,  .   > 

Quod  pingui  miscere  mero  munaque  decebit,  ^-  -*"     ^ 

Non.^aj[uam  qua  Bjzantia  pukiit  orca.  wa 

Hoc  ubTconfusum  sectis  inferbmt  herbis 

Corycioque  croco  sparsum  stetit,  insuper  addes 

Pressa  Venafranae  quod  baca  remisit  olivae. 

Picenis  ceduSTpomis  Tiburtia  succo :  to 

Nam  facie  praestant.    Venucula  convemt  ollg ; 

Rectius  Albanam  fumo  duraveris  uvam.      ^^ 

Hanc  ego  cum  malis,  ego  faecem  primus  et  &1J^ 

Primus  et  invenior  piper  album  cum  sale  mgro 

lucrum  puris  circumposuisse  catiUis.  75 

Immane  est  vitium  dare  millia  tema  macello 

Angus^ue  vagosjasces  urgere  catino. 

Magna  movet  stmnacho  fastidia,  seu  puer  unctis 

Tractavit  calicem  manibus  dum  furta  ligurit, 

Sive  gravis  veteri  craterae  limus  adhaesit.  '^  80 

Vilibus  in  scopis,  in  mappis,  in  scfibe  quantus 

Consistit  sumtus  r    Neglectis  fla^tium  ingens. 

Ten  lapides^varios  lutulenta  radere  palma 

Et  Tjrms  dsSe^circuminlutatoralia  vegtes, 

Oblitum  quanto  curam  sumtumque  minorem  85 

Haec  habeant  tanto  reprehendi  justius  illis 

Quae  nisi  divitibus  nequeant  contingere  mensis? 

'•  Docte  Cati,  per  amicitiam  divosque  rogatus, 

Ducere  me  auditum  perges  quocunque   memento. 

Nam  quamvis  memorjjreferas  miW  pectore  cuncta,  j»o 

Non  tamen  interpres  tan tundem  juvens.     Adde 

Vultum  habitumque  TiominiS,  quem  tu  vidisse  beatus 

Non  ma^  penclis  quia  contigit ;  at  mihi  cura 

Non  mediocris  inest,  fontes  ut  a<^e  remotos 

Atque  haurire  queam  vitae  praecepta  beatae. ' '  «i5 
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"  Hoc  quoque,  Tiresia,  praeter  narrata  petentl         .  U^i  *^  ^ 
Besponde,  quibus  amissas  reparare  queam  res  ^"*^'"^\  .  '  "^  " 
Aitibus  atque  modis.    Quid  rides  ?  "    "  Jamne  doWso   • . 
Non^Mtis  est  Ithacam  reyehi  patriosque  penaiies  '*'**^ 
.  Adspicere  ?  '*    ^'TTnulli  qtddquam  mcntite,  vides  ut  5 

~'*^  Nadus  inopsque  domum  redeam,  tevate,  neque  illic 
.^    "  Aut  apo&eca  procis  intacta  est  aut  pecus;  atom 

JSt  genSffeTviitus  nisi  cam  re  vilior  alga  est?^  ;^        <   .    , , . 

"  Qaando  pauperiem,  nussislfmbagibusi  horres, * "_  j;  "u  ,*^  ''*'^        t 

Accipe  qua  ratione  queas^^SSScere.     Tardus    "    . .  -       *    10 

Sive  aliud  privum  dabitur  iibi,  dfmet  illuc 

Res  ubi  magna  nitet  domino  sene";  iulcia  poma 

£t  qaoecunque  feret  cultus  tibi  fundus  honores 

Ante  Larem  gustet  venerabilior  Lare  divesY^ 

Qui  quamyis  perjurus  erit,  singcente,  cruentus  16 

Sanguine  fratemo,  fa^tivus,  netamen  illi 

Ta  comes  exterior  si  postulet  ire  recuses." 

"  Utoe  tegam^purco  Damaejatus  ?    Hand  ita  Trojae  ; 

Me  gessi  certans  semper  n^efioribus."     "Ergo  ,     f^^t  rC*^ 

Pauper  eris."     "  Foij;em  h^jmBaam  tolerare  jubebo  ^  "  20       /  / 

Et  quondam  majora  tuli.     (Fu  protinus  unde     '^^^J  ^^""^^  "-^  <^ 

l^vitias  aerisque  ruam  die,  augur,  acervos." 

"  Dixi  equidem  et  dico :  COT^"astutus  ubique  , 

T^tamenta  senum,  neu,  si  v^er  unus  et  alter 

Inddiatorem  piagroso  fugerit  hamo,  26 

Aut  spem  deponas  aut  artem  illusus  omittas. 

Magna  minorve  foro  si  res  certalitur  plinL    ,  /  /^ ,:,  '* 

Vivet  ujer^locuples  sine  natis,  iniprobi^,  uHk)  ^^''^J^^-^i^ 

Qmmeliorem  audax  vocet  in  jus,  illius  estcT'  Crt£^ 

Defi&nsor;  fimmcivem  causaque  priorem  .30 

Speme,  domTS  natus  erit  fecundave  conjux.  A  ^  *  *    '  /cxl* »  l  C<^*^  » 

Qninte,  po^  £^ut  Publi,  (gaudent  praenpmine  moUes  ^ 

Auriculae^yUbi  me  virtus  tua  fecit  amicum ;  .         ^ 

Jusai^egs  novi,  causas  defendere  possum ;        .    ,i  /  Sr  ^  /'  "*  "^^  ^  ''* 

Bipetqmvis  oculos  citius  mihi,  quam  te  o^      *  ^  35 

Ccmtemptum  capS^ce  pauperet ;  haec  mea  cura  est,  .         r/'r^'^ 
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Ne  quid  tu  perdas  neu  sis  jocus.    Ire  dommn  atoue       /^     - 

PeDiculam  curare  jube  ;  fico^itor;  irae    t^\^(^*'  f'^ 

Perafa  atque  obdura,  sou  ruSnTCanicuIa  findet 

Infantes  statuas,  seu  pingui  tentus  omaso  4<> 

FjSSTiibemas  cana  nive  conspuet  Alpes. 

Nonne  vides,  aliquis  cubito  stantem  prope  tangens  ^; 
7  ,{i^I°q^^^>  ^*'  patiens,  ut  amicis  aptus,  ut  acer  ?    •       •.  \  t/ 
^'  ^  Plures  adnabi^t^unni  et  cetaria  crescent. 
l'  -'"^VSicui  praeterea  validusjoale  filius  in  re  45 

^  i^'^jE^eclara  subl^tus  i3etur,  ne  manifeetum 

Ca^is  obse^mum  nudet  te,  leniter  in  spem  .  .  K^  i^ 

Adrepe  offid^us,  ut  et  scribare  secundus 

Heres  et,  si  quis  casus  puerum  egerit  Qrco^ 

In  vacuum  venias :  perraro  haec  alea  SSBtT  50     -4- 

Qui  testamentum  tradet  tibi  cunqueTegendum, 

A-l^ere  et  tabulas  a  te  removere  memenio, 

Sictomen  ut  limis  rapias  qmd  prima  secundo^ 

^era  veHtjrereu ;  solus  muldsne  coheres^^!!^ 
eloci  percurre  oculo.    Flerumque-re^^is 

J^nba  ex  quigqueviro  con^m  deludet  niaStem,  ^^^S^ 

Captatorque  dabit  risus  Nasica  Gomio/'  ^  ^  ^ 

"  Ntm  fans  ?  an  prudens  ludis  me  obscura  canendo  ? J?^ ' 

"  0  Laertiade,  quidquid  dicam  ant  erit  aut  non :    f  V/ *^ 

Divinare  etenim  magnus  mihi  donat  Apoilo?^  ^ 


C^^^^'^^l 


"*Quicl  tamen  ista  v^litsibi-fabula,  si  Ucet,  ede.** 

"  Tempore  quo  juji^TParthis  horrendus,  ab  alto 

Demissum  genus  lenea,  tellure  manque 

Magnus  erit,  forti  nubet  procera  Corano 

Filia  Nasicae  metuentis  reddere  soldum.  G5 

Tum  gener  hoc  facie  t :  tabulas  socero  dabit  atque  (Wr.. 

tJt  legat  orabit ;  multum  Kasica  negatas 

Accipiet  tandem  et  tacitus  leget,  invenietque 

Nil  sibi  legatum  praeter  t)lorare  suisque. 

niud  ad  haec  jubeo :  muher  si  forte  dolosa  ^  '  70 

Liberti^ve  senem  delirum  temperet,  illis 

Acg^das  socius  ;  laudes,  laudens  ut  absens. 

Adjuvat  hoc  quoque,  sed  vincit  longe  prius  ipsum 

Exfiugnare  caput     Scribet  mala  carmina  xfiQSl?: 

yucGfr*    Scortator  enT:  cav?To  roget ;  ultro  75 

Penelopam  facilis  potion  tra^e?''     "  Putasne  ? 


.    ^-A     ,^ 
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Perduci  poterit  tarn  frugi  tamque  pudica, 
(ivSm  neqmere  prod  recto  depellere  cursu  ?  "  i  <^   " 

**  Venifc  enim  magnum  donandi  parca  javentos,  /w*"'*^ 
Nee  tantum  veneris,  quantum  studiosa  culinae.  .     I  f   \  >    80 
-S5c  tibi  Penelope  frugi  est,  quae  si  semel  uno  ^"^ 


De  sene  gustarit  tecum  partita  IqpgUum, 
Ut  canis  a  cono  nunquam~abs^n^eBimr  v 


uncto. 
Me  sene  quod'dicam  factum  est :  anus  improba  Thebjs         /  /  ^. 
Ex  testamento  sic  est  elata :  cadaver      <;?^trv--c>C;^  ^,  I  sL  !       / 
Unctum  oleo  largo  nudis  humeris  tulit  hefes,^'  ^^*^ .,      "^/  '  i  /  '^ 

Scilicet  elabi  si  posset  mortua ;  credo  *    '  '     ' ' '  '"^ ";  ^   -  *' 

Quod  nimium  mstiterat  viventi.     Oautus  adito : 
Nea  desis  operae  neve  immoderatus' abundes. 
Difficilem  et  morosum  offendet  garrulusliltro ;  90 

Non  etiam  sileas.    Davus  sis  comicus  atque  . 

Stes  capite  obstipo,  multum  simiUs  metuenti.  '    * ' 

Obsequio  gra^are  ;  mone,  si  increbuit  aura,  i  >  ^\  '  " 

Caatus  uti  velet  carum  caput ;  extrahe  tnrim  '    •. 

Oppositis  humeris ;  aurem  substringe  loquaci.  95 

Importunus  amat  laudari ;  donee  Ohe  jam ! 
Ad  caelum  mambus  sublatis  dixent,  urge, 
Crescentem  tumidis  infla  sermonibus  utrem. 
Cum  te  semtio  longo  curaque  levant, 
Et  certosovigilans,  Quartae  sit  pabtis  Ulixbs,  loo 

Audiens,  herbs  :  Ergo  nunc  Dama  sodalis 

Ni^^uam  est  ?   Unde  mihi  tam  fortem  tamque  fidelem  ?  ^^ 

Siyrge  subinde,  et,  si  paulum  potes,  illacrimare  :  est  f^ 

Gaudia  proSentem  voltum  celare.     Sepulcrum 
f  Penmssum  arbitrio  sine  sordibus  exstrue ;  fanus  106 

Egregie  factum  laudet  vicinia.     Si  quis 
Forte  coheredum  senior  male  tussiet,  huie  tu 
Die,  ex  parte  tua  seu  fundi  sive  domus  ^ 
Einptor,  gaudentem  nummQ  te  addicere.     Sed  me 
Lnpenosa  trahit  Froserpna ;  vive  valeque.'^^* 


IS^^ 
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Hoc  erat  iiyyoTis :  modus  agri  nonjtomagnus,      /  \ ,  ^  -  , 
Hortus  ubi  el  tecto  vicinusjjjigis  aquae  fons        i.     /.     t      ^  fj 
Efpaulum  silvae  sgjDgr  his  fewb.    Auctius  atque  *  *     *-  ' 
Di  melius  fecere!    Bene  esTTSTil  amplius  oro, 
Maianate,  nisi  ut  propria  haec  mihi  munera  faxis.  5   ^ 

Si  neque  majorem  feci  ratione  mala  rem         "^^ 
L-,       ITec  sum  facturus  vitio  culpave  minorem  ; 
r*^^^  Si  vengigr  stultus  nihil  horum  :  "  0  si  anjralus  ille        ^  /  ,  \  J  p- 
Proximus  accedat  qui  nunc  deqormat  agepfum  !  r  '  '  -      j 
O  si  umam  argenti  fors  quae  mihi  monstret,  ut  illi  iol  rv 

Thesauro  invento  qui  mercenarius  agrum  4/t^^-wvwL  o r  t-^^^i 
,^^^^^      Blum  ipsum  morcatus  aravitpEres  amico  *4^/f^^^  6^'^-^ 
'   iXilt^^^^^^  •  '^  ^^  quodadest  gratum  juyat,  hac  precc'-tJ'^^fci^t  L(  ^-^ 
' '       IJPmgue  pecus  domino  facias  "eTcetera  praeter  '^^^^i^^'^    t-  /  4^  t 
t-  ^  *  N  In^nium,  utquV^les  custos  mihi  mazunus  ad^MV^^  ^15 
"^  Ergo  ubi  me  in  montes  et  in  arcem  ex  urbe  reinpMi,       fj  ^ 
Quid  prius  illustrem  sadns  musaque  pedesfai  ?  i*-^"^"'  /^  - 
Nee  mala  me  ambitio  percbt;  neo  p^umCeS^Auster  ?~^^"!./ 
Auctumnusque  gravis,  Libitinae  quaeslus  acerbae.  yg^^^^^u^  -  6^'^^r' 
\Ji^  Matatine  pater/seu  Jane  libenfaus  aud^/^t<^.  //Z/f  ^f  ^/^ 
''  vnVr-UndeTiSmines  operrfi?p5mM|ajrit»eque'tab  6^tA^>ct 

V**  Instituunt,  sic  dis  placitun^tu  carminis  esto 

Principium.     Romae  spoigorem  me  rapis.    .Eja,  ^'  •-  *< 

Ne  prior  officio  quisquam  resp<mdeat,  iu:ge.  h-m^vvM   h^  ^ 
Sive  Aquilo  radit  terras  sen  bruma  nivalem  /       ^^ 

Interiore  diem  gyro  trahit,  ire  necesse  est.  , 

Postmodo,  quod  mi  obgt  clare  certumque  locutp^         i^'i*.^ 
Luctandum  in  turba  eTfacienSau^ma  tarSis.  * 
"  QuicTvis,  insane,  et  quas  res  agis?'*  improbus  urget 
Iratis  precibus  ;  "  tu  pulses  omne  quod  obstat,  30 

Ad  Maecinatem  memorj  simente  recurras  ?  " 
Hoc  juvat  «t  meUi  est ;  non  mentiar.     At  simul  atras 
Ventum  est  Esquilias  aliena  negotia  centum**^    "^^ 
Per  caput  et  circa  saliunt  latus.     "  Ante  secundam 
Koscius  orab^  sibi  adesges  ad  Puteal  eras.''  35 

" De  re  communi  scnEae  inagnaaCque  nova  te 
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Orabant  hodie  meminissos,  Quinte,  reverti." 
^^  Imprimat  his  cura  Maecenas  signa  tabellis." 
Dizeris,  "  Experiar:  "  "  Si  vis,  potes,"  addit  et  instat 
SeptMftiis  octavo  propior  jam  fugerit  annus  40 

Ex  qilo  Maecenas  me  coejHt  habere  suorum 
In  numero ;  dumtaxat  ad  hoc,  quern  toUere  rheda 
Yellet  iter  &ciens  et  cui  concredero  nugas 
Hoc  ggnus.;  "  Hora  quota  est?    Thnuc  est  GaUina  Syro  par  ? 
Matutma  parum  cautos  jam  frigora  mordent ;""  45 

Et  quae  npo^  bene  deponuntur  in  aure. 
Per  totuj^noc'te^us  subjeotior  in  djem  et  horam 
Invidiae  \i08ter.     Ludos  spectaverat  u&, 
Luserat  in  Campo :  Fortunae  filius !  omnes. 
Fii^dus  a  Rostns  manaT^ercompita  rumor :  60 

Quicunque  obvliis  est  me  consulit :  '^  0  bone,  nam  te 
Scire  deos  quoniam  pro{nus  contin^s  oportet ; 
Numquid  de  Dacis  audisti  ?  "     "  ]^  equidem.'*    "  Ut  tu 
Semper  eris  denser ! "     ^^  At  omnes  di  exagitent  me 
Si  qmdguam.'^"*^*  Qmd,  militibus  pronrissa  Triqjuetra         66 
Praedia  Caesar  an  est  Itala  tellure  dSEurus  ?  "  ^^^^  v 

Jurantem  me  scire  mhil  mirantur  ut  unum  ^ 

SciKcct  egregii  mortalem  altique  silenfiT^ 
Perditur  haec  inter  misero  lux  non  sine  votis : 
0  rus,  quando  ego  telMoIspiciam  ?  quandoque  licebit  60 

Nunc  veterum^libris,  nunc  somno  et  inertibus  horis 
Ducere  sollicitae  jucunda  obUvia  vitae  ?  -i- 

O^quiSdo  faba  P jthagorae "comata  simulque 
Uncta  satis*pingui  pon^ur  omscula  lardo  ? 
0  noetes  coenaeque  deum !  quibus  ipsTmeique  65 

Ante  LM^m^proprium  vescor  veroagc|ue  procaoes 
Pasco  lifiaSs  dapibus.     Pr^t  cmque  libido  est 
Sccat  inaequales  calicos  conviva,  solutus 
Legbns  iyanis,  seu  quis  capit  acria  fortis 
PocuGTSeu  modicis  n:(l^it  laeiius.     Ergo  70     ^ 

Sermo  oritur,  noiLde^^Iis  domibusve  alienis. 
Nee  male  necne  j^pos  saltet ;  sed  quod  magis  ad  nos 
Pertinet  et  nescire  m'alum  est  agitamus :  utrumne 
Divitiis  homines  an  sint  virtute  beati ; 
Quidve  ad  anucitias,  usus  rectumne,  trahat  nos  ;  75 

Et  quae  sit  natura  bom  summumque  qmd  ejus. 
lo 
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Cervius  haec  inter  vicmus  Mritaml^ 

Exre  fabellas.     Si  quis  nam^^at^Arelli  

V,    SoUicitas  ignarus  opes,  sic  incipJfr  "  Olim 

Rusticig  iu*banum  muremjnus  pauperelerEur  80 

Accepisse  cavo,  veterem^liis  hospes  amicum, 

Asper  et  attentus  quaesitis,  tit  tMpen  artom    ^^^-^  "^  vx- 

Sofveret  ^ospitiis  animum.     ([jmi^jorftaTneque  ille 

Sepositi  cicens'nec  longae  invidit  avggae, 

Aridum  et  ore  ferens  acinum  semesaque  lardi  ae 

Frusta  dedit,  cupiens  y^na^fSastidia  coena  '; 

^    yincere  tangentis  malelmgula  dente  superbo  ; 

boma         fv-  ^  ;      ' 


[juens. 

•  Quid  te  juvaV  inquit,  *  amice,  90 

Praerupti  nemoris  patientem  vivere  dorso  ? 

Vis  tu  homines  nrbemque  feris  praeponere  silvis  ? 

"Tffi^  yiam,  mibi  erode,  comes ;  terrestria  quando 
Mortales  animas  vivmit  8o3^\  neque  ulla  est 
Aut  magno  aut  parVo  letHu^:  ouo,  bone,  circa,  96 

Dum  licet  in  rebus  jucundis  viveTeatus ; 
Vive  memor  quam  sis^aeyi  brevis/  Haec  ubi  dicta 
Agrestem  pepulere  domo'l^vis  exsilit ;  inde  ^   _ 

Ambo  propositum  peragunt  iter,  urbis  aventes  ^  ^j-'"^* 

Moenia  noctund  subrepere.    JamqueJeneEat  100 

Nox  medium^c  aeU^spatium  cum  pomt  uterque 
Inlocuplete  domo  vestiga,  ruEro  ubi  cqcco        ^^ '     '~ 
Tincta  super  lectos  canfe^J*  vestis  ebumos, 
Multaque  de  magna  ffil)3essent  fercula  coena,  ''  '  "*- 

Quae  procul^exstruclis  inerant  hesteraa  canistris.  105 

Ergo  ufifpurpurea  porrectum  in  veste  locavit 
Agrestem,  veluti  succincjus  ci^tat  hospes  ^^.TviZiA- 

Continuatque  dapes  nee  non  vemiliter  ipsis  x^^^v^-^^ 

Fungitur  officiis,  praelamBcns  omne  quooa^ert. 
Ble  Cubans  gaudet  mutata  sorte  bonisque  110 

Rebus  agt  laetum  convivam,  cum  subito  ingens 

'  Vi^varum  strepitus  lectis  excussit  utrumque. 
Currere.  per  totum  pavidi  conclave,  magisque 
Examnaes  trepidare,  simul  domus  alta  Moiossis 
Personuit  canibus.     Tumrusticus:  ^  Haud  mihi  vita         ii5 
Est  opus  hac,'  wt,  *  et  valeas ;  me  silva  cavusque 
Tutus  ab  insidiis  tenui  solabitur  ervc'  *'  / ' 
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SATIRA  VII.  >      ---<     ' 


>.s 


**  Jawubuh  s^usOTlto  efc  cupiens  tibi  dicere  servus 
Paaca  rcformmo?^^  "  Davuane?"    "  Ita,  Davus,  mnictim 


A 


f  ^ 


MaDcimgmcTomiDO  et  frggi  quod  sit  saSs,  hoc  est,  ^i-* 
Ut  vifife  putes/*     "  Age,  libertatej^ecembri,  y<r-«V  \ 
(^voSSSWa  majores  voluerunt,  ulere ;  narra."     A  ^    "^^.v^y    ^  t  . 
**  Pars  hominum  vitiis  gaudet  coiji^twiter  et  urget    '  *  '  '    ^o   y .  , 
PrqEOsitum;  pars  multa  n^tat,  ino3o"recta  cagessens, 
Int^55m  pravis  olboxia.  "oaepe  notatus    *ev^^>  ^  ^  ,  ^*  **     -/ 
Cum  tribus  agnellis,  modo  laeva  Priscus  inani,  *^^  *^^     ^'       ' /  * 
Vixit  inaequalis,yclavum  ut  mutaret  in  horas,  C^*-^        10 

f^  ^  Aedibns  ex  magms  subito  se  conderet,  unde 

'  .  '^Mundjftr  exiret  vix  libertinus  lioneste ;    "^ 

Jam  moechus  Bomae,  jam  nmllet  doctus  Athenis         /-  •    ,j/*K'* .  t 
ViverepSTertumnis,  quotquof  ^nt^'natus  iniquis.  f  ^*^"?  4  «!♦  i^jry 
Scurra  Volanenus,  pcKStquam  itlijusta  che^ra  15    >  . 

Contjidit  artieulos,  qui  pro  se  toUeret  atqu0^5i\^^  a  0  -.^^  <^  ' 
Mitteret  in  phimum  talos,  merceS^oiurna  ^  A r £.  f^>i ^ 

Condactum  paw ;  quanto  constantior  isdem  ^ -" 

In  vitiis,  tanWIevius  miser  ac^piof  illo. 
Qui  jam  contento,  jam  laxo  fune  laborat."  30 

"  Nop  dices  hodie,  quorsum  haec  tam  putida  tendant, 
Fumfer?"  ""^Tffd  te,  inquam."    "Quo  pacto,  pessime?"  ^ 

"  Laudas 
Foitunam  et  mores  autiquae  plebis,  et  idem 
Si  quis  ad  ilia  deus  subito  te  agat  usque  recuses, 
Aut  quia  non  sentis  quod  clamas  rectius  esse,  85 

Aut  quia  non  firmus  rectum  defendis,  et  haeres 
Nequicquam  coeno  cupiens  evellere  plantam. 
Romae  rus  optas,  abseptem  rusticus  urbem 
Tollis  ad  astra  levis.     Si  nusquam  es  forte  vocatus 
Ad  coenam  laudas  se^j^um  olus  ac,  velut  usquam  30 

Yinctus  eas,  ita  te  felicem  dicis  amasque 
Quod  nusquam  tibi  sit  potandum.     Jusserit  ad  se 
Maecenas  serum  sub  luminaprima  venire 
Gonvivam :~ '^^mon  oleumleii  ocius  ?  Ecquis 
Audit  ? '  cum  magno  bl^fe^  clamore  fugisque.  35 

Mulvius  et  scurrae  tibi  non  referenda  precati 
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Discedunt.     Etenim  fi&teor  me,  dixerit  ille, 
Duci  ventre  levem,  nasmn  nidore  supinpr, 
Imbecillus,  iners,  si  quid  vis  a39e  popino. 
Tu,cam  sis  quod  ego  et  fortassis  nequior,  ultro  40 

Inacctcrc  relut  mcVior  verbisque  decoris 
Obvolras  vitiuiii  7     Quid,  si  me  stoltior  ipso 
Quin^utia  eirtto  drachmis  deprenderis  ?    Aufer 
Me  viiTlu  tcrrere  ;  manum  stomachomque  teneto,  -**      '-    ' 
Dum,  quae  Criapini  docuit  me  jamtor  edo.  ^  45 

Te  conjux  aliena  capit,  meretrigula  Davum : 
^Peccat  utcr  iiostnim  cruce  digmus  ?     Acris  ubi  me 
Katiira  intendit,  sub  clara  nuda  lucerna 
Quaecunque  excepit  turgentis  verbera  caudae, 
Cknibus  aut  agitavit  equum  lasciva  supinum,  50 

Dimittit  ncque  famosum  neque  sollicitiun  ne 
Diiior  aut  formae  melioris  meiat  eodem. 
Tu  cum  projectig  insignibus,  aanalo  equesiri 
Itomanoque  habitu,  prodis  ex  jadice  Dama 
Turpbj  odoratum  capaTobscurante  la^^ma^       s^;  ^—         ^ 
Non  es  quod  simu]as  ?    Metuens  inducens,  atque 
Altercatite^bidifiibua  tremis  (gsa  pavore.  r^ 

Quid  refert  iiri^virgis  ferroque  necari 
Augtoratus  eaSj  an  turpi  clausas  in  area, 
Q«o  ie  demmt  p€ccati  eonscia  henjj/s,  . .  .tiA.  ^ 

Coutractum  geuibuB  tangas  caput :    Estne  marito 
Matronae  peccantis  in  ambo  justa  potestas  ? 
In  corruptorem  vcl  justior  ?    Ula  tamen  se 
Non  babitu  mutatve  loco,  peccatve  supeme. 
Cum  te  formidet  muJier  neque  credat  amanti,  65 

IbiB  sub  fare  am  pnidens,  dominogue  furenti 
Committer  rem  omnem  et  vitam  et  cum  corpore  famam.  -^^ 

Evastij  credo  metres  doctusque  cavebis ; 
jjua^rea  quando  iterum  paveas  iterumque  perire 
Foflsts,  o  toties^  serirufl !    Quae  bellua  ruptis,  70 

Cum  semcl'efrugit^  reddit  se  prava  catenis  ? 
Non  fium'moechus  ais.  Neque  ego  hercule  fur  ubi  vasa 
Praeterco  sapiens  argentea :  tolle  periclum, 
Jam  vaga  prosiliet  frenis  natura  remotis. 
Tvme  mihi  dominus,  rcrum  imperiia  hominumque  7Q 

Tot  tantlsquo  minor,  quem  ter  vindicta  quaterque 


M4H-*^* '    f^      -/^  ^  ^urvi  f  ^ 
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Lnposita  haad  nnquam  misera  formidine  pri^t  ? 

Adde  super ^dictis  quod  non  levius  valeati^am 

Sive  yjcarini^  est'qui  servo  pajeti  uti  mos 

Vester  aS,  seu  conservus  ;  tro'^^uid  sum  ego  ?    Nempe      80 

Tu  mihi  qui  impenlS  alii  servis  nuser  atque  • 

Duceris  ut  nervis  alieuis  mobile  lignum. 

Quisnam  igitur  liber  ?     Sapiejis  sibi  qui  imperiosus, 

Quem  neque  pauperies  neque  mors  neque  vincula  terrent, 
^  BespoDsare  cupidinibus,  contemnere  honores  86 

'"HPoftis,  el  in  se  ipso  totus,  teres,  atque  rotundus, 

Extemi  ne  quid  valeat  per  love  morari,      "^       ^ 

In  quem  manca  ruit  semper  fortuna.    Potesne 

Ex  his  ut^propnum  quid  noscere  ?    'Quinque  talenta 

Poscit  te  mulier,  vexat  foribusque  repulsum  90 

Perfundit  gelida,  rursus  vocat;  eripe  turpi 

Colla  jngo ;  Liber,  liber  sum,  die  age.     iNon  quis ; 

Urget  enim  dominus  mentem  non  lenis  et  acres      ' 

SuQectat  lasso  stimulos  versatque  negantem. 

Yd  cum  P^umaca  torpes,  insane,  tal^U^,  96 

Oui  peccas  mmus  atque  ego,  cum  Fulvi  Rutubaeque 

-/Cut  JPacideiani  conten^poplite  miror  ^ 

Proelia  rubnca  pictaaut  carfeone,  velut  si 

Be  vera  pugnent,  feriant,  vitgntoue  moventes 

Arma  viri  ?    Kequam  et  cesoator  Davus ;  at  ipse  loo 

Subtilis  vetenmTjadex  et  cafiidus  audis.  ^^ 

Nil  ego  si  ducor  libo  fumante  :  tibi  ingens 

Virtus  atque  animus  coenis  responsat  opimis  f^  — )-- 

Obsequium  ventris  mihi  pemiciosius  est  cur  ? 
/.  ^  Tergo  plector  enim.     Qm  tu  impunitior  (Ha  106 

Quae  }>aryo^  sumi  nequeunt  obsojoia  captas  ?  - 

Kem^mamarescunt  epulae  sine  fine  petitae. 

ni^ique  pedes  vitiosum  ferre  recusant 

Corpus.     An  hie  peccat,  sub  noctem  qui  puer  uvam  ^ 

'^    Furtiva  mutot  s^mU  :  qui  praedia  vendit,  no 

HiTservile  gulae  parens  habet  ?    Adde,  quod  idem      A^a 

Non  horam  tecum  esse  potes,  non  otia  recte 

PonereTWque  ipsum  vitas,  fb^tivuTet  erro. 

Jam  vino  quaerens,  jam  somno  fallere^uram : 

Frosgft ;  nam  comgg^atra  premit  sequiturque  fugacem."   ii5 

"  Uime  mihi  lapi3em  ?  " — "  Quorsum  est  opus  : " — "  Unde 
>^  sa^ttasr* 
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"  Aut  insamt  homo  autjcgisus^asfe"     "  Ocius  hinc  te 
Ni  rapis,  accedes  opera  a^o  nona  Sabino." 
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"  Ut  Nasidieni  juvifc  te  coena  bgaf^^ 

Nam  mihi  quaerenti  convivam  oictus  here  Ulio 

DamgyLio  potare  die."    "  Sic  ufaufc  nunquam 

In  ^afaerit  melius."     "  ^,  si  grave  non  est, 

Quae  prima  ira^um  ventrem  placaverit  esca."  6 

"  Injjnmis  Lucaaus  aper ;  leni  fiut  Austro 

Captus,  ut  aiefiaTcoenae  pater ;  acria  circum 

Rapula,  lactucae,  radices,  qualia  lassum  ',  /nv^>'A 

PerTelturft  stomachum,  sber,  allec,  faecula  Coa.         ^'^    *^        _^ 

His  ubi  sublatis  puer  alfce  cinctus  acemam      \    ^  *  ^  10 

(}g]uape*purpureo  mensam  pertersit,  eTalter 

Subtest  quodcunque  jaceret  inimle  quodque 

Posset  coenantes  offendere ;  ut  Attica  virgo 

Cum  sacris  Cereris  procedit  fuscus  Hydaspes 

CaecuKavina  ferens,  Alcon  Chium^ana  expers.  15   -r 

Hic  herus :  Albanum,  Maecenas,'^ive  Falmium 

Te  magis  appositis  delectat,  habemus  utrumque." 

"  Divitias  mlseras !     Sed  (yi^  coenantibus  una, 

Fun3am,*pulchre  fuerit  tibij'nosse  laboro." 

"  Summus  ego  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurinus  et  infra  90 

Si  memini  Yarius  ;  cum  Servilio  Balatrone. 

Yibidius,  quas^  Maecenas  adduxerat  umbi^ 

NomentanusVrat  super  lE^um,  PorciusmFra 

Ridiculus  totas  semel  ob^rKere  placentas ; 


Longe  (Ussimilem  noto  celantia  succum ; 
Ufe  veljcontinuo  patuit,  cum  passeris  atque 
Inguslata  nuhi  porrexerat  ilia  rhombi. 
Post  hoc  me  docuit  melimela  rubere  minorem 
Ad  lunam  delecta.     Quid  hoc  intersit  ab  ipso 
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Audieris  melius.     Turn  "Vlbidius  Balatroni : 

Ko8  nisi  dam^pse  bibimus  nKmemg^pplti : 

Ei  calices  poscit  majores.    Yertere  ptJlor  35      J^ 

Turn  psgrocU^faciem  nil  sio  metuentis  ut  acres 

PotoresTvelquod  male  dicunt  liberius  vel 

Fervida  quod  subtile  cxsujj^t  vina  palatum.  KO 

Invertunt  AUij^nis  vinana  tota 

Yibidius  Balatroque,  secutis  omnibus ;  imi  40 

Convivae  lecti  nihilum  nocuere  lagenis.""^' 

Afiferlur  squillas  inter  muraena  natantes 

In  patiha  porrecta.     Sub  hoc  herus :  ^Haec  gravida,'  inquit, 

*  Capta  est,  deterior  post  partum  came  futuwu    _ 

^  His^mixtum  jus  est :  jolep^quod  prima  Vem^f^  45 

'  ?r^t  cella ;  garo  de  succis  piscis  Hiberi ; 

Vino  quinquenni,  verum  citra  mare  nato, 

Dum  coquitur  —  cocto  Chium  sic  convenit,  ut  non 

Hoc  magis  ullum  aliud ;  —  pipere  albo,  non  sine  aceto, 

Quod  Methymnaeam  yitio  mutaverit  uyam.  50 

Erucas  virides,  ^gigjas  ego  primus  amaras 

Monstoivi  incoquere  ;  inlutos  Curtillus  echinos, 

Ut  melius  muria  quod  testa  marina  remittat.' 

Interea  suspensa  graves  aulaea  ruinas 

fn  gatinam  fecere,  trahentia  pulvens  atri  S5 

QuanluiSonon  Aquilo  Campanis  excitat  agris. 

Nos  m&jus  veriti  postquam  nihil  esse  pericli 

Sensimus  eri^mur.    Rufus  posito  capite,  ut  si 

filius  inuM^mis  obisset,  flere.     Quis  esset 

Finis  ni  B^^ns  sic  Nomentanus  amicum  GO 

Tqlleret :  *T9ftu,  Fortuna,  quis  est  crudelior  in  nos 

Teoeus  ?    Ut  semper  gaudes  illudere  rebus 

Homanis ! '    Varius  igappa  compescere  risnm 

Yix  poterai.     Balatroiuspendens  omnia  naso, 

*  Haec  est  condicio  vivendi/  aiebal,'^e6que  00 
Besponsura  tuo  nunquam  est  par  fama  labori. 

Tene  ut  ego  accipiar  laute  torquerier  omni 

Sollicitudine  districtum,  ne  panis  adustus, 

Ne  male  coi^ditum  jus  apponatur,  ut  omnes 

Praecincti  rectTpueri  comptique  minbtrent !  70 

Adde  hos  practerea  casus,  aulaea  ruant  si 

Ut  modo  ;  ^  patinam  pede  lapsus  frangat  agaso. 
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Sed  eonvi?atoris  uti  ducis  ingenium  res      X^  ^(^.^-.  tt^t-'vaV, 
Adversae  tiiidare  solent,  celare  secundae. 


Nasidienus  ad  haec  :  ^  Tibi  di  quaecunque  preceris  75 

Comnioda  dent !    Ita  vir  bonus  es  convivaque  comis.' 

Et  soleas^poscit.  .  Turn  in  lecto  qj^Que  videres 

Stridere^eSf ela  divisos  aure  susulS^?*" 

"^  Nullos  his  mallemTuclos  spectasseT  sed  ilia 

JEledde  age  quae  deinceps  nsisti."     "  Vibidius  dum  so 

Quaerit  de  pueris  num  sit  quoque  fracta  lagena. 

Quod  sibi  poscenti  non  dantur  pocula,  dumque 

Kidetur  fictia  rerum  Balatrone  secundo, 

Nasidjene,  redis  mutatae  frontis,  ut  arte 

Emendaturus  fortunam ;  deinde  secu^  85 

Mazonomo  pueri  magno  discerpta  ferentes 

Membra  grois  sparsi  sale  multo,  non  sine  farre  ; 

Pinguibus  et  ficis  pastum  jecur  anseris  albae 

Et  IcponiTn  avolsos,  ut  midto,  suavius,  armos, 

Quam  gi  cum  lumbis  quis  edit ;  turn  pectore  adusto  90 

Vidimus  et  morulas  poni  eTsine  clune  palumbes, 

Suaves  res,  Bi  non  causas  narraret  earum  et 

Nahiras  dominus ;  quem  nos  sic  fugimus  ulti, 

Ut  nihil  omnino  gustaremus,  yelut  lUis 

Oaiudia  afflasset  pejor  serpentibus  Afris."  95 


V 
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^PISTOLARUlVr 

^la^R  primus: 

EPISTOLA  I. 

Pbtma  dicte  mihi,  somma  dicende  Camena, 
Spectatam  satis  et  donatum  jam  rude  quaeris^ 
Auiecenas,  itemm  antiqao  me  includere  lado. 
Hon  eadem  est  aetas,  non  mens.    Yeianiiis  armis 
Herctdis  ad  postem  &ds  latet  abditus  agro,  5 

Ke  populam  extrema  toties  exoret  arena. 
Est  mihi  porgatam  crebro  qui  personet  aurem : 
Solve  senescentem  mature  sanus  equum,  ne 
Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus  et  ilia  ducat. 
Nunc  itaque  et  versus  et  cetera  ludicra  pono,  10 

Quid  verum  atque  decens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  sum ; 
Condo  et  compono  quae  mox  depromere  possim. 
Ac  ne  forte  roges  quo  me  duce,  quo  lare  tuter, 
NuDiuB  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri 
Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas,  deferor  hospes.  15 

Nunc  agilis  fio  et  mersor  civilibus  undis, 
Virtutis  verae  custos  ri^dusque  satelles  ; 
Nunc  in  Aristippi  furtim  praecepta  relabor, 
Et  mihi  res  non  me  rebus  subjungere  conor. 
Ut  noz  longtrqiubus  mentitur  amica,  diesque  80 

Longa  j^etur  opus  debentibus,  ut  piger  annus 
PupilUs  quos  dura  premit  custodia  matrum  ; 
16 
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Sic  mibi  tarda  fluant  ingrataquo  tempora,  quae  spem 

CamUiumquc  morantur  agen£  naviter  id  quod 

Aeque  pauperibus  prodest,  locuplefibus  aeque,  S5 

Aeque  ne^lectum  pueris  senibusque  nocebit 

Restat  ut  his  ego  me  ipse  regam  solerque  elementis.       <— ^ 

Kon  possis  ocub  quantum  contendere  Lynceiis, 

Non  tameB  idcirco  contemnas  lippus  inungi ;   ^    -: 

Nee  quia  desperes  invicti  membra  Glyconis,  30 

Nodosa  corpus  nolis  prohibere  cheragra. 

Est  quadam  prodire  tenus  si  non  datur  ultra. 

Fervct  avaritia  mlseroque  cupidine  pectus, 

Sunt  verba  et  voces  quibus  hunc  lenire  dolorem 

Possis  et  ma^ara  morbi  deponere  partem.  35 

Laudis  amori^  tumes,  sunt  certa  piacula  quae  te 

Ter  pure  lecto  pofcerunt  recreare  libello. 

In  vidua,  iracundus,  iners,  vinosus,  amator. 

Nemo  adeo  ferus  est  ut  non  nutescere  possit, 

Si  modo  culturae  patientem  commodet  aurem.  40 

V]rtu3  est  vitium  fugere  et  sapientia  prima 

Stultitia  caruisso.     Vides  quae  maxima  credis 

Usse  luala,  exiguum  censum  turpemque  repulsam, 

Quanto  dcvit<39  animi  capitisque  labore. 

Impiger  extremos  curris  mercator  ad  Indos,  45 

Per  mare  pauperiem  fugiens,  per  saxa,  per  ignes: 

Ne  cures  ca  quae  stulte  miraris  et  optas  ^ 

Discero,  et  audire,  et  meliori  credere  non  vis  ? 

Quia  circum  jfagos  et  circum  compita  pugnax    . 

Magna  coronari  contemnat  Olympia,  cui  spes,  50 

Cui  Bit  coiidicio  dulcis  sine  pulvere  palmae  ? 

Villus  argentum  oat  auro,  virtutibus  aurum. 

"  0  civcsj  civesj  quaerenda  pecunia  primum  est ; 

Yirtus  post  uummos."     Haec  Janus  summus  ab  imo 

Petdocet,  baec  rccinunt  juvenes  dictata  senesque,  55 

Laevo  suspensl  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto.  c  —^ 

Est  animus  tibi,  sunt  mores  et  lingua  fidesque ; 

Sud  quadringentis  sex  septem  milia  desunt,      - ,  ^' 

Pieba  eris.     At  pueri  ludentes,  "  Rex  oris,"  aiunt, 

'*  Si  recte  facies*"     Hie  murus  aeneus  esto,  GO 

Nil  consciro  aibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa. 

Koscia,  die  sodes,  melior  lex  an  puerorum  est 


i 
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Kenia,  quae  regnum  recte  fiuneniibus  ofifert, 

Et  mi^bos  Guriifl  et  decantata  Camillis  7 

Isne  tibi  melios  snadet  qui  rem  facias,  rem,  66 

Si  possis  recte,  si  non  quocunque  mcdo  rem, 

lit  propins  spectes  lacrimosa  poemata  Pupi, 

An  qui  Fortonae  te  responsare  superbae 

Liberom  et  erectom  praesens  hortatur  et  aptat  ? 

Quodsi  me  poptdos  Bomanus  forte  roget,  cur  70 

Non  ut  porticibus  sic  judiciis  fruar  isdem, 

Nee  sequar  aut  fu^am  quae  diligit  ipse  vel  edit, 

Olim  quod  Yulpes  aegroto  cauta  leom 

Bespoodit  referam :  Quia  me  vestigia  torrent, 

Omnia  te  adversum  spectantia,  nulla  retrorsum.  75 

Belua  multomm  es  capitum.  Nam  quid  sequar  aut  quem  7 

Pars  hominum  g^tit  conducere  publica,  sunt  qui 

Crustis  et  pomis  viduas  yenentur  ayaras, 

Excipantque  senes  quos  in  yiyaria  mittimt ; 

Multis  occulto  crescit  res  fenore.    Yerum  80 

Esto  aliis  alios  rebus  studiisque  teneri : 

Idem  eadem  possunt  horam  durare  probantes  7 

Nullus  in  orbe  sinus  Baiis  praelucet  amoenis, 

K  dixit  diyes,  lacus  et  mare  sentit  amorem 

Festinantis  hen ;  cui  si  yiiiosa  libido  85 

Fecerit  auspicium,  ^^  Cras  ferramenta  Teanum 

ToUetis,  &imJ^  Lectus  geniiJis  in  aula  est, 

Nil  ait  esse  prius,  melius  nil  caelibe  yita ; 

Si  non  est  jurat  bene  solis  esse  maritis. 

Quo  teneam  yultus  mutantem  Protea  node  ?  90 

Quid  pauper  7    Bide :  mutat  coenacula,  lectos. 

Balnea,  tonsores,  conducto  nayigio  aequo 

Nauseat  ac  locuples  quem  ducit  priya  triremis. 

Si  curatus  inaequali  tonsore  oapUos 
Occurri,  rides ;  d  forte  subucula  pexae  95 

Trita  subest  tunicae  yel  si  toga  dissidet  impar, 
lUdes :  quid,  mea  cum  pugnat  sententia  secum, 
Quod  petiit  spemit,  repetit  quod  nuper  omisit, 
Aestuat  et  vitae  disconyenit  ordine  toto, 
Dircdt,  aedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis  7  lOO 

Insanire  putas  sollemnia  me  neque  rides, 
Nee  medici  credis  nee  curatoris  egere 
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A  praetore  dati,  reram  tatela  mearum 

Cum  sis  et  prave  sectum  stomacheris  ob  unguem 

De  te  pendenlis,  ie  respicienUs  amici.  106 

Ad  summam :  sapiens  uno  minor  est  Jove,  diveSi 
Liber,  honoratus,  pulcher,  rex  denique  regum ; 
Praecipue  sanus,  nisi  cum  pituita  molesta  est. 
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Trojani  belli  scriptoremy  maxime  Lolli, 

Dum  tu  declamas  Romae  Praeneste  relegi ; 

Qui  quid  sit  pulchmm,  quid  tun^e,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 

Planius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 

Cur  ita  crediderim,  nisi  quid  te  detinet  audi.  fi 

Fabula  crna  Paridis  propter  narratur  amorem 

Graecia  JBarbariae  lento  coUisa  duello 

Stultorum  regum  et  populorum  continet  aestus. 

Antenor  censet  belli  praecidere  caussam : 

Quid  Paris  ?    Ut  salvus  regnet  yiratque  beatus  lo 

Gogi  posse  negat.    Nestor  componere  lites 

Inter  Peliden  festinat  et  inter  Atriden : 

Hunc  amor,  ira  qmdem  communiter  urit  utrumque. 

Quidquid  delirant  reges  plectuntur  Achivi. 

Seditione,  dolis,  scelere  atque  libidine  et  ira  15 

Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra. 

Rursus  quid  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit 

Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulixen, 

Qui  domitor  Trojae  multorum  providus  urbes 

Et  mores  hominum  inspexit,  latumque  per  aequor,  ao 

Dum  sibi  dum  sociis  i^tum  parat,  aspera  multa 

Pertulit  adversis  rerum  imn^ersabilis  undis. 

Sirenum  voces  et  Circae  pocuta  nosti ; 

Quae  si  cum  sociis  stultus  cupidusque  bibisset, 

Sub  domina  meretrice  fuisset  turpis  et  excors,  96 

Yixisset  canis  immimdus  vel  amica  luto  sus. 

Nos  numerus  sumus  et  fruges  consumere  nati, 

Sponsi  Penelopae,  nebulones,  Alcinoique 
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In  cute  curanda  plus  aequo  oporata  juventus, 
Chu  pulchrum  fnit  in  medios  donmre  dies  et  30 

Ad  strepitum  citharae  cessatum  ducere  curam. 
Ut  jugulent  homines  surgunt  de  nocte  latrones : 
Ut  te  ipeum  serves  non  oxpergisceris  ?    Atqui 
Si  noles  sanus  curres  hydropicus ;  et  ni 
Posces  ante  diem  librum  cum  lumine^  A  non  35 

Intendes  animum  studiis  et  rebus  honestis, 
Invidia  vol  amore  vi^  torquebere.    Nam  cur     - 
Quae  laedunt  oculos  festinas  demere,  si  quid 
Est  animum  differs  cunmdi  tempus  in  amium  ? 
Dimidium  facti  qui  coepit  habet:  sapereaude;  40 

Incipe.     Qui  recte  yivendi  prorogat  horam 
Busticus  exspectat  dum  defluat  amnis ;  at  ille 
Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum. 
Quaeritur  argentum  puerisque  beata  creandis 
Uxor,  et  incultae  pacantur  vomere  silvae :  45 

Quod  satis  est  cui  contin^t  nil  amplius  optet. 
Kon  domus  et  fundus,  non  aeris  acervus  et  auri 
Aegroto  domini  deduxit  corpore  febres, 
Kon  animo  curas.  Yaleat  possessor  oportet 
Si  comportatis  rebus  bene  co^tat  uti.  50 

Qui  cupit  aut  metuit  juvat  ilium  sic  domus  et  res 
lit  lippum  pictae  tabtdae,  fomenta  podagram. 
Axuiculas  citharae  collecta  sorde  dolentes. 
Sincerum  est  nisi  yas  quodcimque  infundis  acescit. 
Speme  yoluptates,  nocet  empta  dolore  yoluptas.  65 

Semper  avarus  eget :  certum  vote  pete  finem.-    ^ —  - 
Inyidus  alterius  macrescit  rebus  opimis: 
Invidia  SicuH  non  invenere  tjranni 
Majus  tormentum.    Qm  non  moderabitur  irae 
Infectum  yolet  esse,  dolor  quod  suaserit  et  mens,  60 

Dum  poenas  odio  per  vim  festinat  inulto. 
Ira  furor  brevis  est :  animum  rege,  qui  nim  paret 
Lnperat:  hunc  frenis,  hunc  tu  compesce  catena. 
Hn^t  equum  tenera  docilem  cendce  ma^ster 
Ire  yiam,  qua  monstret  eques ;  yenaticus,  ex  quo  65 

Tempore  ceryinam  pellem  latrayit  in  aula, 
Mifitftt  in  silvis  catulus.    Nunc  adbibe  puro 
Pectore  verba,  puer,  nunc  te  melioribus  offer. 
16* 
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Quo  aerael  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odorem 

Testa  diu.    Qaodsi  cessaa  aut  strenaus  anteis,  70 

Kec  tardum  opperior  nee  praeeedentibus  insto. 


EPISTOLA     III. 

JtFLT  Floeb,  quibus  terramm  militet  oris 

Claudius  August!  privignus,  scire  laboro. 

Thracano  vos  Hebrusque  nivali  compede  yinctus, 

An  freta  vicinas  inter  currentia  turres, 

An  piugiies  Asiae  campi  collesque  morantur  7  s 

Quid  studiosa  cohors  operum  strait?  Hoc  quoque  euro. 

Quis  sibi  res  gestas  Augusti  scribere  sumit? 

Bella  quls  et  paces  longum  diffundit  in  aoTum  7 

Quid  Titius  Romana  brevi  venturus  in  ora  7 

Findarici  fontis  qui  non  expalluit  hfyjstus,  10 

Fastidire  lacus  et  rivos  ausus  apertos  7 

Iffc  valet  ?  ut  meminit  nostri  7    Fidibusne  Latinis 

Thebanos  aptare  modes  studet  auspice  Musa, 

An  tragica  desaevit  et  ampullatur  in  arte  7 

Qijud  mill]  Celsus  agit  7  monitus  multumque  monendus       15 

Frivatas  ut  quaerat  opes,et  tangere  vitet 

Scripta  Falatinus  quaecunque  recepit  Apollo, 

Ke  m  forte  suas  repetitnm  yenerit  olim 

Grcx  avium  plumas  moveat  cornicula  risum         ^S—  * 

Furtivis  nudata  coloribus  7    Ipse  quid  audes  7  20 

Quae  ctrcumvolitas  agiUs  thyma  7    Non  tibi  panrum 

Ingenium,  non  incultum  est  et  turpiter  hirtum. 

Seu  linguam  caussis  acuis  seu  civica  jura 

Respondere  paras  seu  condis  amabile  carmen, 

Prima  feres  hederae  victricis  praemia.    Quodsi  at 

Frigida  curarum  fomenta  relinquere  posses 

Quo  te  c^iel^stis  sapientia  duceret  ires. 

Hoc  opug,  hoc  studuum  parvi  properemus  et  amj^  •  ^ 

Si  patriae  volumus,  si  nobis  vivere  can. 

Debes  hoc  etiam  resoribere,  si  tibi  curae  30 

Quantae  coQveniat  Munatius;  an  male  sarta 
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Gratia  nequicquam  coit  et  rescinditur.  At  yo8 

Sea  calidus  sanguis  sea  rerum  inscitia  vexat 

Indomita  cervice  feros,  ubieonque  locoram 

YivitiSjindigni  fratemam  rumpere  foedus,  38 

Pascitor  in  yestram  reditum  Yotiya  juyenca. 


EPISTOLA    IV. 

Albi,  nostroram  sermonum  candide  judex, 

Quid  nunc  te  dicam  faoere  in  reg^one  Pedana? 

Scribere  quod  Caasi  Parmensis  opuscola  vincat, 

An  tacitam  silvas  inter  reptore  salubreSj     * 

Curantem  quidquid  dignum  sapiente  bonoque  est  ?  6 

Non  tu  corpus  eras  sine  pectore.  Di  tibi  formam, 

Di  tibi  divitias  dederunt  artemque  fruendi. 

Quid  Yoveat  dulci  nutricula  majus  alumno, 

Qui  sapere  et  &ri  possit  quae  sentiat,  et  cui 

Gratia,  fama,  valetudo  contingat  abunde,  10 

Et  mundus  victus  non  deficiente  crumena  ? 

Inter  spem  curamque,  timores  inter  et  iras, 

Omnem  erode  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supremum : 

Grata  superveniet  quae  non  sperabitar  hora. 

Me  pinguem  et  nitidum  bene  curata  cute  vises  15 

Cum  ridere  voles  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum. 


EPISTOLA    V. 

Si  potes  Archiacis  conviva  recumbere  lectis 
Kec  modica  coenare  times  olus  omne  patella, 
Supremo  te  sole  domi,  Torquate,  manebo.^        / 
Yii&a  bibes  iterum  Tauro  diffusa  palustres  ^  ~     *■ 
Inter  Mintumas  Sinuessanumque  Petrinum./ 
Si  melius  quid  habes,  arcesse  vel  imperium  fer. 
Jamdudum  splendet  focus  et  tibi  munda  supellex. 
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MitU)  leyes  spes  et  certamina  divi^aram 
£t  Moschi  caosam  :  eras  nato  Caesare  festas 
T^iU  venlam  somnumque  dies  ;  impune  licebit  10 

AtBtivam  sermone  benigno  tendere  nactem. 
^Quo  iDiLi  fortunam  si  non  conceditar  atiT 
Fiircu.^  ob  heredis  curam  nimiamque  severos 
Aasidet  msano ;  potare  et  spargere  flores 
Turipiani,  patiarque  vel  inconsultus  haberi.  15 

Quid  noil  ebrietas  designat  ?  Operta  recludit,  *5^~^  . 
Spc8  jubet  esse  ratas,  ad  proelia  tradit  ineiiem ; 
Sollicitis  animis  onus  eximit,  addocet  artes. 
f  ecundi  calices  quern  non  fecere  disertum  ? 
Contracts  c^uem  non  in  pauperiate  solutum  ?  20 

Haec  ego  j^rocurare  et  idoneus  imperor  et  non 
Invitus,  ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa 
Comiget  nares,  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  lanx 
Ostendat  tibi  te,  ne  fidos  inter  amicos 
Sit  qui  dicta  foras  eliminet,  ut  coeat  par  35 

Jtmgaturque  pari.    Butram  tibi  Septiciumque, 
Et  mm  coena  prior  potiorque  puella  Sabinum 
Detincit,  asaumam ;  locus  est  et  pluribus  umbris : 
Bed  mmh  aria  premunt  olidae  convivia  caprae. 
Tu  quotiis  esse  velis  rescribe,  et  rebus  omissofl  ao 

Atria  servantem  postico  falle  clientem. 
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Nil  admirori  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 

Solaque  quae  possit  fiieere  et  senrare  beatum. 

Himc  soletn  et  stellas  et  decedentia  certis 

Tempera  momentis  sunt  qui  formidine  nulla 

Imbuti  spectent :  quid  censes  munera  terrae,  6 

Qiiid  tnari^  extremes  Arabas  di^^fiJig  et  Indos, 

Ludicra  qtiid,  plausus  et  amici  dona  Quiritis  ? 

Quo  gpectanda  modo,  quo  sensu  credis  et  ore  ? 

Qui  timet  his  adversa  fere  miratur  eodem 

Quo  cupiens  pacto ;  pavor  est  utrobique  molestus,  lo 
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Improvisa  simul  species  exterret  utrumque. 

Gaadeat  an  doleat,  capiat  metuatne,  qaid  ad  rem,^ 

Si  qoidquid  "ridit  mefius  pejusve  sua  spe 

Defixis  ocnlis  animoque  et  corpore  torpet  ?       '^^ 

Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  aequos  iniqui,  15 

Ultra  quam  satis  est  virtatem  si  petat  ipsam.     * 

I  nunc,  argentum  et  marmor  yetos  aeraqne  et  artes 

Sospice,  cum  gemmis  Tjrios  mirare  colores ; 

Gande  qnod  spectant  oculi  te  miUe  loquentem ; 

Navos  mane  formn  et  vespertinus  pete  tectum^  ao 

Ne  pins  firumenti  dotalibus  emetat  agris 

Motus  et,  indignum  quod  sit,  pejoribus  ortus 

Hie  tibi  sit  potins  quam  tu  miraoilis  illi. 

Quidquid  sub  terra  est  in  apricum  proferet  aetas ; 

De&diet  condetque  nitentia.     Gum  bene  notum  S5 

Porucus  Agrippae  et  via  te  conspexerit  Appi, 

Lre  tamen  restat  Numa  quo  devenit  et  Ancus. 

Si  latos  aut  renes  morbo  tentantur  acuto 

Quaere  fugam  morbi.     Vis  recte  vivere  :  quis  non  ? 

Si  virtus  hoc  una  potest  dare,  fortis  omissis  30 

Hoc  age  deliciis.    Virtutem  verba  putas  ut 

Lucum  ligna :  cave  ne  portus  occupet  alter, 

Ne  CSbyratica,  ne  Bithyna  negotia  perdas ; 

Mille  talenta  rotundentur,  totidem  altera,  porro  et 

Tertia  succedant  et  quae  pars  quadret  acervum.  S5 

Scilicet  uxorem  cum  dote  fidemque  et  amicos 

Et  genus  et  formam  regina  Pecunia  donat, 

Ac  bene  nummatum  decorat  Suadela  Yenusque. 

Mancipiis  locuples  eget  aeris  Cappadocum  rex : 

Ne  fueris  hie  tu.     Chlamydes  Lucullus,  ut  aiunt,  40 

Si  posset  centum  scenae  praebere  rogatus, 

^^  Qui  possum  tot  ?  "  ait ;  ^'  tamen  et  quaeram  et  quot  habebo 

Mittam : ''  post  paulo  scribit  sibi  millia  quinque 

Esse  domi  chlamjdum  ;  partem  vel  tolleret  omnes. 

ExiltB  domus  est  ubi  non  et  multa  supersunt  45 

Et  dominum  fallunt  et  prosunt  furibus.     Ergo, 

Si  res  sola  potest  facere  et  servare  beatum, 

Hoc  primus  repetas  opus,  hoc  postremus  omittas. 

Si  fortunatum  species  et  gratia  praestat,        <^^ 

Mercemur  servum  qui  dictet  nomina,  laevum  50 
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Qui  fodicet  latus  et  cogat  trans  pondera  dextram 

Porrigere.     "  Hie  multam  in  Fabia  valet,  ille  Velina  ; 

Gui  libet  hie  fasces  dabit  eripietque  curale 

Cui  volet  importunus  ebur."     Frater,  Pater,  adde  ; 

Ut  cuiquc  est  aetas  ita  qaemque  facetus  adopta.  65 

Si  bene  qui  coenat  bene  vivit,  lijget,  eamus 

Quo  ducit  gula ;  piscemur,  venemur,  ut  olim 

Oargilius^  qui  mane  plagas,  venabula,  servos 

DifFertum  tmnsire  forum  populumque  jubebat, 

Uaus  ut  e  multis  populo  spectante  referret  60 

Emptum  mnlu3  aprum.     Crudi  tumidique  lavemur,  \  - 

Quid  deceat^  quid  non,  obliti,  Caerite  cera 

Digni,  remigium  vitiosum  Ithacensis  XTlixei, 

Cm  potior  patria  fuit  interdicta  voluptas. 

Si,  Mimnermus  uii  censet,  sine  amore  jocisque  65 

Nil  est  jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocisque. 

Yiv^v  vale.     Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 

Candidus  imperii ;  si  non  his  utere  mecum. 
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QuiNQUB  dies  iibi  pollicitus  me  rare  futurum, 

Se^itilem  totum  mendax  desideror.     Atqui 

Si  me  viverc  vis  sanum  recteque  valentem, 

Quam  luihl  das  aegro  dabis  aegrotare  timenti, 

Maecenas,  veniam,  dum  ficus  prima  calorque  5 

Dedgnatorem  decorat  lictoribus  atris, 

Duinpueris  omnis  pater  et  matercula  pallet, 

Officigsaque  sedulitas  et  opella  forensis 

Adducit  tbbres  et  testamenta  resignat 

Qnodsi  bmma  nives  Albanis  illinet  agris,  10 

Ad  mare  descendet  vates  tuus  et  sibi  parcet 

Contraetusque  leget ;  te,  dulcis  amice,  reviset 

Cum  ZephyriSj  si  concedes,  et  hirandine  prima. 

Non  quo  more  piris  vesci  Calaber  jubet' hospes 

Tu  me  fecisti  locupletem.     "  Vescere  sodes."  15 

*'  Jam  satia  eat."    "At  tu  quantum  vis  toDe."    "  Benigne.'* 
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^'  Non  invisa  feres  pueris  monascula  parvis.'^ 
**  Tam  teneor  done,  qnam  si  dimittar  onustos."    <. — % 
"  TJt  Kbet ;  haec  porcis  hodie  comedenda  relinques." 
Pro^Ugos  et  stoltus  donat  quae  spernit  et  edit ;  20 

Haec  8eges  ingratos  tcdit  et  feret  omnibus  annis^  -     s^ 

Yir  bonus  et  sapiens  dignis  ait  esse  paratos,    ^^ 

Nee  tamen  ignorat  qtud  distent  aera  lu[»nis : 

Dignmn  praestabo  me  etiam  pro  laude  merentis.    ^..^  '<L 

Quodsi  me  noles  usquam  discedere,  reddes  35 

Forte  latus,  nigros  angusta  fronte  capillos, 

Reddes  dulce  loqm,  reddes  ridere_decorum  et 

Inter  vma  ftigam  Cinarae  maerere  pf otervae. 

Forte  per  angustam  tenuis  yulpecula  rimam 

Bepserat  in  cumeram  frumenti,  pastaque  rursus  30 

Ire  foras  pleno  tendebat  corpore  frustra ; 

Cui  mustela  procul,  "  Si  vis,"  ait,  **  efiugere  istine, 

Macra  cavum  repetes  artum  quern  msu^ra  subisti." 

Hac  ego  si  compellor  imagine  cuncta  resigno ; 

Nee  somnum  plebb  laudo  aatur  altilium,  neo  35 

Otia  divitiis  Arabum  liberrKna  mulo. 

Saepe  verecundum  laudasti,  rexque  paterque        ^   '^ 

Aumsti  coram,  nee  verbo  parcius  absens : 

Ins{Hce  si  possum  donata  reponere  laetus.  - 

Haud  male  Telemacbus,  proles  patientis  IJlixei :  40 

"  Non  est  aptus  equis  Ithace  locus,  ut  neque  planis" 

Porrectus  spatiis  nee  multae  prodigus  herbae ;      ^ 

Atride,  magis  apta  tibi  tua  dona  relinquam." 

Parvum  parva  decent ;  mihi  jam  non  regia  Roma, 

Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet  aut  imbelle  Tarentum.  45 

Strenuus  et  fortis  causisque  PhUippus  agendis 

Claras  ab  officiis  octavam  circiter  horam 

Dum  redit,  atque  Foro  nimium  distare  Carinas 

Jam  grandis  natu  queritur,  conspexit,  ut  aiunt, 

Adrasum  quondam  vacua  tonsoris  in  umbra  ,  50 

Cultello  proprios  purgantem  leniter  ungues. 

**  Demetri,*^ — puer  hie  non  laeve  jussa  Philippi 

Accipiebat  —  "  abi,  quaere  et  refer,  unde  dome,  quis, 

Cojus  fortunae,  quo  sit  patre  quove  patrono." 

It,  redit  et  narrat,  Yolteium  nonune  Menam,  56 

Fraeeonem,  tenui  censu,  sine  crimine,  notum 
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£t  properare  loco  et  cessare  et  quaerere  et  uti, 

Gbudentem  parvisque  sodaUbus  et  lare  certo 

Et  ludis  et  post  decisa  negotia  Gampor 

^^  Scitari  libet  ex  ipso  qaodcunqae  refers ;  dio  eo 

Ad  coenam  veniat."    Kon  sane  credere  Mena, 

AGrari  secmn  tacitus.    Quid  multa?    ^^Benigne," 

Respondet    ^^  Neget  iUe  mihi  ?  "    ^^  Negat  improbus  et  te 

Negli^t  ant  horret"    Yolteium  mane  Philippas 

Villa  yendentem  tonicato  scr^^  popello  ^— ^^         65 

Occupat  et  salvere  jubet  prior.     Ille*Philippo 

Excusare  laborem  et  mercenaria  vincla, 

Quod  non  mane  domom  venisset,  demque  quod  non 

Frovidisset  eum.    ^^  Sic  ignovisse  putato 

Me  tibi  si  coenas  hodie  mecum."    "  Ut  libet."    "  Ergo      to 

Post  nonam  yenies :  nunc  i,  rem  strenuus  auge." 

Ut  yentum  ad  coenam  est,  dicenda  tacenda  locutus 

Tandem  dormitum  dimittitur.    Hie  ubi  saepe 

Occultum  yisus  decurrere  piscis  ad  hamum 

Mane  cliens  et  jam  certus  conyiya,  jubetur  75 

Bura  suburbana  indictis  comes  ire  Latinis. 

Lnpositu^oaDnis  aryum  caelumque  Sabinum 

Non'^lHaHSudare.     Videt  ridetque  Philippus, 

Et  sibi  dum  requiem,  dum  risus  undique  quaerit, 

Dum  septem  donat  sestertia,  mu^  septem  80 

Promittit,  persuadet  uti  mercetur  agellum. 

Mercatur.    Ne  tc  longis  amba^bus  ultra 

Quam  satis  est  merer,  ex  nitido  fit  rusticus  atque 

Sulcos  et  yiueta  crepat  mera ;  praeparat  ulmos, 

Immoritur  studiis  et  amore  senescit  habendi.  85 

Verum  ubi  oyes  furto,  morbo  periere  capellae, 

Spem  mentita  seges,  bos  est  enectus  arando, 

Offensus  damnis  media  de  nocte  caballum 

Arripit  iratusaue  Philippi  tendit  ad  aedes. 

Quem  simul  adspexit  scabrum  intonsumque  Phillippus,        90 

"  Durus,"  ait,  "  Voltei,  nimis  attentusque  yideris 

Esse  mihi."     "  Pol  me  miserum,  patrone,  yocares. 

Si  yelles,"  inquit,  *'  yerum  mihi  ponere  nomen! 

Quod  te  per  Genium  dextramque  deos(j[ue  Penates 

Obsecro  et  obtestor,  yitae  me  redde  priori."  95 

Qui  semel  adspexit  quantum  dimissa  petitis 
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Praestent,  mature  redeat  repetatqae  relicta. 
Metiri  se  quemqae  sno  modulo  ac  pede  verum  est. 


^^ 


c  0 
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Celso  gaadere  et  bene  rem  gerere  Albinovano        ^     ^ 

Mosa  rogata  refer,  comiti  scribaeque  Neronis.       ^ 

Si  quaeret  quid  agam,  die  mulia  et  pulchra  minantem 

Yivere  nee  recte  nee  suaviter :  hand  quia  grando 

Gontuderit  vites  oleamque  momorderit  aestus,  5 

Nee  quia  longinqms  armentum  aegrotet  in  agris  ; 

Sed  qma  mente  minus  yalidus  quam  eorpore  toto 

Nil  audUre  velim,  nil  discere,  quod  levet  aegrum  ; 

Rdis  oSendar  medids,  irascar  amicis, 

Cur  me  funesto  properent  arcere  vetemo ;  lO 

Quae  nocuere  sequar,  fu^am  quae  profore  eredam  ; 

Bomae  !Gbur  amem  yen|^s,  Tibure  Bomam. 

Post  haec  ut  yaleat,  quo  pacto  rem  gerat  et  se, 

Ut  placeat  juveni  percontare  utque  cohorti. 

Si  meet,  Beete,  primum  gaudere,  subinde  15 

Praeceptum  aurieulis  hoc  instillare  memento : 

Ut  ta  fortunam  sic  nos  te,  Gelse,  feremus. 


•.\^ 


EPISTOLA    IX 


SEFTDans,  Claudi,  nimirum  intelligit  unus 
Quanti  me  facias :  nam  cum  rogat  et  prece  co^t 
Scilicet  ut  tibi  se  laudare  et  tradere  coner, 
Dignum  mente  domoque  legentis  honesta  Neronis 
Munere  cum  fungi  propioris  censet  amici. 
Quid  possim  yidet  ac  novit  me  valdius  ipso. 
Multa  quidem  dixi,  cur  excusatus  abirem ; 
Sed  timid  mea  ne  finzisse  minora  putarer. 
Dissimulator  ojns  propriae,  mihi  coramodnf?  imi. 
17 
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Sic  G^  majoris  fagiens  opprobria  colpae  lO 

Frontis  ad  urbatiae  descendi  praemia.     Quodsi 
Bcpositutn  laudas  ob  amici  jussa  pudorem, 
Scribe  tut  gregts  hunc  et  fortem  crede  bonumque. 


&j. 
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Uhbis  amatorem  Fuscran  salvere  jabemus  • 
Runs  amatorcs,  hac  in  re  scilicet  una 
Multum  disgimUea,  at  caetera  paene  gemelli ; 
Fratemi3  ammis,  qmdqnid  negat  alter  et  alter; 
Annuimiis  pariter  vetnli  notique  columbi.  % 

Tu  nidum  servos;  ego  lando  ruris  amoeni 
Kivos  et  musco  circumlita  saxa  nemnsque. 
\  Quid  qiiaeria  2     Vivo  et  regno  simul  ista  reliqni   ^^ 
Quae  vos  ad  caelnm  fertis  mmore  secnndo :  ^ 

TItque  sajcerdoDs  fugitivus  liba  recuso ;  lO 

Pane  cgeo  jam  mellitis  potiore  placentis. 
Vivere  naturae  si  convenienter  oportet 
Poncndaeque  domo  qnaerenda  est  area  primum, 
No\dstine  locum  potiorem  rare  beato  ? 
Est  ubi  plus  tepcant  hiemes,  ubi  gratior  aura  15 

Loniat  et  rabiom  Canis  et  momenta  Leonis, 
Cum  semel  accepit  solem  furibundus  acutum  ? 
Est  ubi  dircllat  somnos  mmus  invida  cura  ? 
Detcriua  Libyci^  olet  aut  nitet  herba  lapUlis  ?  < 
Puiior  in  vicis  aqua  tendit  rumpere  plumoum  90 

Qtiam  quae  per  pronum  trepidat  cum  murmure  rivum  ? 
Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  silva  columnas, 
Laudatun|ue  domus  longos  quae  prospicit  agros. 
Naturam  expcllas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret, 
Et  mak  pemnnpet  furtim  fastidia  victrix.  25 

)i$  Koti  qui  Sidonio  contendere  calUdus  ostro 
Nescit  Aquinatcm  potantia  vellera  fucum 
Certioa  accipict  damnum  propiusque  medullis, 
Quam  qui  non  potent  vero  distinguere  falsum. 
Quem  Tos  plus  nifnio  delectavere  secundae,  90 
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Mutatae  quatient.     Si  quid  mirabere  p(mes 

Invitus.    Fuge  magna ;  licet  sub  paupere  tecto 

Rege3  et  regain  vita  praecurrere  amicos. 

Cervus  equum  pugna  melior  communibus  herbis 

Pellebat,  donee  minor  in  certamine  longo  35 

Imploravit  opes  hominis  frenumque  recepit ; 

Sed  postquam  victor  violens  discessit  ab  hoste 

Kon  equitem  dorso,  non  frenum  depulit  ore. 

Sic  qui  pauperiem  veritus  poiiore  metallis 

Idbertate  caret,  dominum  vehit  improbus  atque  40 

Serviet  aetemum,  quia  parvo  nesciet  uii. 

Cui  non  conveniet  sua  res,  ut  calceus  olim, 

Si  pede  major  erit,  subvertet,  si  minor   uret. 

Laetus  sorto  tua  vives  sapienter,  Aristi, 

Nee  me  dimittes  incastigatom  ubi  plura  ^  45 

Cogere  quam  satis  est  ac  non  cessare  videb(»r. 

Imperat  aut  servit  collecta  pecunia  cuique, 

Tortum  digna  sequi  potius  quam  ducere  fimem. 

Haec  tibi  mctabam  post  fanum  putre  Yacunae, 

Excepto  quod  non  simul  esses  caetera  laetus.  50 
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Quid  tibi  visa  Chios,  Bullati,  notaque  Lesbos, 

Quid  conciima  Samos,  quid  Groesi  regia  Sardes, 

Smjrma  quid  et  Colophon  ?  Majora  nunorave  fama, 

Cunctane  prae  Campo  et  Tiberino  flumine  sordent  ? 

An  venit  in  votum  Attalicis  ex  urbibus  una,  <e-^         5 

An  Lebedum  laudas  odio  maris  atque  viarum  ? 

Scis  Lebedus  quid  sit :  Gabiis  desertior  atque 

Udenis  vicus ;  tamen  illic  vivere  vellem, 

Obbtusque  meorum  obliviscendus  et  illis 

Neptunum  procul  e  terra  spectare  furentem.  10 

Sea  neque  qui  Capua  Romam  pedt  imbre  lutoque 

Adspersus  volet  in  caupona  vivere ;  nee,  qui 

Frigufl  collect  fumo^et  balnea  laudat       v.  ^ 

Ut  fortunatam  plene  praestantia  vitam.      y     '^   ' 
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Nec,  si  te  validus  jactaverit  Auster  in  alto,  15 

Idcirco  navem  trans  Aegaeum  mare  vendas. 

Incolunu  Rhodes  et  Mytilene  pulchra  facit  quod 

Paenula  solstitio,  campestre  nivalibus  auris, 

Per  brumam  Tiberis,  oextili  mense  caminus. 

Dum  licet  ac  vultam  senrat  fortuna  benignum,  20 

Bomae  laudetur  Samos  et  Chios  et  Rhodes  absens. 

Tu  quamcunque  deus  iibi  fortunaverit  horam 

Grata  sume  manu,  neu  dufcia  differ  in  annum, 

Ut  quocunque  loco  fueris  vixisse  libenter 

Te  dicas :  nam  si  ratio  et  prudentia  curas,  25 

Non  locus  efiiisi  late  maris  arbiter  aufert, 

Caelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currant. 

Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia ;  navibus  atque 

Quadri^  petimus  bene  vivere.     Quod  petis  hie  est, 

Est  niubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus.  30 
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Fructibus  Agrippae  Siculis  quos  colligis,  Icci, 

Si  recto  frueris  non  est  ut  copia  major 

Ab  Jove  donari  possit  tibi.    Telle  querelas : 

Pauper  enim  non  est  cui  reram  suppetit  usus. 

Si  ventri  bene,  si  lateri  est  pedibusque  tuis,  nil  5 

Diyitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  majus. 

Si  forte  in  medio  positoram  abstemius  herbis 

Vivis  et  urtica,  sic  vives  protinus  ut  te 

Confestim  liquidus  Fortunae  riyus  inauret : 

Yel  quia  naturam  mutare  pecunia  nescit,  10 

Yel  quia  cuncta  putas  una  yirtute  minora. 

IkCramur  si  Democriti  pecus  edit  agellos 

Cultaque  dum  peregre  est  animus  sine  corpore  velox ; 

Cum  tu  inter  scabiem  tantam  et  conta^a  lucri 

Nil  parvum  sapias  et  adhue  sublimia  cures :  n 

Quae  mare  compescant  caussae,  quid  temperet  annum, 

Stellae  sponte  sua  jussaene  vagentur  et  errent, 

Quid  premat  obscurum  lunae,  quid  proferat  orbem, 
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Quid  velit  et  possit  rerum  Concordia  discors, 

Empedocles  an  Stertinium  deliret  acumen.  20 

Verum  seu  pisces  seu  porrum  et  caepe  trucidas 

Utere  Pompeio  Grospho,  et  si  quid  petet  ultro 

Defer :  nil  Grosphus  nisi  verum  orabit  et  aequum. 

Vilis  amicorum  est  annona  bonis  ubi  quid  deest. 

Ke  tamen  ignores  quo  At  Romana  loco  res :  25 

Cantaber  Agrippae,  Claudi  virtute  Neronis 

Armenius  cecidit ;  jus  imperiumque  Phraates 

Caesaris  accepit  genibus  minor ;  aurea  fruges 

Italiae  pleno  defundit  Copia  comu. 
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Ut  proficiscentem  docui  te  saepe  diuque 

Augnsto  reddes  signata  yolumina,  Yini, 

Si  validus,  A  laetus  erit,  si  denique  posc6t; 

Ne  studio  nostri  pecces  odiumque  libellis 

Sedulus  importes  opera  vehemente  minister.  6 

Si  te  forte  meae  gravis  uret  saroina  chartae, 

Abjicito  potius  quam  quo  i)erferre  juberis 

Clitellas  ferns  impingas,  Aonaeque  patemum 

Cognomen  vertas  in  risum  et  fabula  fias. 

Viribus  uteris  per  clivos,  flumina,  lamas ;  10 

Victor  propositi  amul  ac  perveneris  illuc, 

Sic  positum  servabis  onus,  ne  forte  sub  aJa 

Fasciculum  portes  librorum  ut  rusticus  agnimi, 

Tit  vinosa  glomus  furdvae  Pyrrhia  lanae, 

Ut  cum  pileolo  soleas  conviva  tribulis.  15 

Ne  vulgo  narres,  te  sudavisse  ferendo 

Canmna,  quae  possint  oculos  auresque  morari 

Caesaris ;  oratus  multa  prece  nitere  porro. 

Vade,  vale,  cave  ne  titabes  mandataque  frangas. 
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/    *  '-^         EPISTOLA     XIV. 

YiLLiCE  ail  varum  et  mihi  me  reddentis  agelli, 

Quein  tu  faatidis  habitatmn  quinque  focis  et 

Qutnque  bouog  solitum  Yariam  dimittere  patres, 

Certemua  spinas  animone  ego  fortius  an  tu 

EvellBi3  agroj  ct  melior  sit  Horatios  an  res.  5 

Mc  quamvis  Lamiae  pietas  et  cura  moratur 

Fratrcm  maerontis,  rapto  de  fratre  dolentis 

losolabiliter^  tamen  istuc  mens  animusque 

Fcrt  et  amat  ^pafiis  obstantia  rumpere  claustra. 

Kure  ego  viventem,  tu  dicis  in  urbe  beatum :  10 

Cui  placet  altcrius  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sore. 

Stultus  uterqiie  locum  immeritum  causatur  inique  : 

In  culpa  est  animus,  qui  se  non  effugit  unquam. 

Tu  mediasdnus  tacita  prece  rura  petebas, 

Nunc  urbcm  et  ludos  et  balnea  yillicus  optas ;  15 

Me  coTistare  mibi  scis,  et  discedere  tristem 

Quandoetmque  trahunt  invisa  negofia  Romam. 

ITon  cadem  miramur ;  eo  disconvenit  inter 

Meque  et  te :  nam  quae  deserta  et  inhospita  tesca 

Gredis  amoena  yocat  mecum  qui  sentit,  et  odit  v        20 

Quae  tu  pulchra  putas.    Fornix  tibi  et  uncta  popina 

Incutiimt  urbis  desiderium,  video,  et  quod 

Anguliis  iste  feret  piper  et  thus  ocius  uva, 

Nee  vieina  subest  vinum  praebere  tabema 

Quae  possit  tibi,  nee  meretrix  tibicina,  cujus  25 

Ad  sfcrepitura  salias  terrae  gravis :  et  tamen  urges 

Jamprldem  non  tacta  ligonibus  arva  bovemque 

Diajanctum  cviras  et  strictis  frondibus  exples  ; 

Addit  opus  pigro  rivus,  si  deci^t  imber, 

Multa  mole  docendus  aprico  parcere  prato.  90 

Nunc  age  quid  nostrum  concentum  dividat  audi. 

Quern  tenues  decuere  togae  nitidique  capilli, 

Quem  seia  immunem  Cinarae  placuisse  rapaci, 

Quem  bibulum  Hquidi  media  de  luce  Falerm, 

Coena  brevis  juvat  ct  prope  rivum  somnus  in  herba ;  3S 

Nee  lusisse  pudet  sed  non  incidere  ludum. 
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Non  isiic  obliquo  oculo  mea  commoda  quisquam 

Limat,  non  odio  obscuro  morsuque  venenat ; 

Rident  vicini  glebas  et  saxa  moventem. 

Cum  servis  nrbana  diaria  rodere  mavis  ;  40 

Horam  tu*in  numerum  voto  ruis ;  invidet  nsum 

lignorum  et  pecoris  iibi  calo  argutus  et  horti. 

Optat  ephippia  bos,  piger  optat  arare  caballos ; 

Qnam  scit  uterque  Ubens  censebo  exerceat  artem. 


EPISTOLA     XV. 

Quae  sit  hiems  Veliae,  quod  caelum,  Vala,  Salemi, 
Quorum  hominum  regio  et  qualis  via,  (nam  mihi  Baias 
Musa  supenracuas  Antonius,  et  tamen  illis 
Me  facit  inyisum,  geUda  cum  perluor  unda 
Per  mecUum  frigus.     Sane  murteta  reUnqui      ^  6 

Dictaque  cessantem  nervis  elidero  morbum 
Sulphura  contemni  vicus  gemit,  invidus  aegris, 
Qui  caput  et  stomachum  supponere  fontibus  audent 
Clusinis  Gabiosque  petunt  et  frigida  rura. 
M utandus  locus  est  et  deversoria  nota  lO 

Praeteragendus  equus.     Quo  tendis  ?    Non  mihi  Cumas 
Est  iter  aut  Bsdas,  laeva  stomachosus  habena 
Dicet  eques ;  sed  equi  frenato  ^st  auris  in  ore.) 
Major  utrum  populum  firumenti  copia  pascat, 
CoUectosne  bibant  imbres  puteosne  perennes  15 

Jugis  aquae;    (nam  vina  nihil  moror  illius  orae; 
Rure  meo  possum  quidvis  perferre  patique, 
Ad  mare  cum  veni  generosum  et  lene  require, 
Quod  curas  abigat,  quod  cum  spe  divite  manet 
Li  venas  animumque  meum,  quod  verba  ministret,  20 

Quod  me  Lucanae  juvenem  commendet  amicae.) 
Tractus  uter  plures  lepores,  uter  educet  apros, 
IJtra  magis  pisces  et  echinos  aequora  celent, 
Pinguis  ut  inde  domum  possim  Phaeaxque  reverti, 
Sci^re  te  nobis,  tibi  nos  accredere  par  est.  ^ 

Maenius,  ut  rebus  matemis  atque  patemis 
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Fortiter  absumptis  urbanns  coepit  haberi, 
Scurra  vagus  non  qui  certum  praesepe  teneret, 

X  Imgransus  non  qui  civem  dinosceret  noate, 

Quaelibet  in  quemvis  opprpbria  fingere  saevus,  30 

'^  Pernicies  et  tempestas  barathrumque  macelli,  >^  • 
Quidquid  quaesierat  ventri  donabat  avaro. 
Hie  ubi  nequitiae  fautoribus  et  timidis  nil 
Aut  paulum.  abstulerat  patinas  coenabat  omasi 
Yilis  et  agninae,  tribus  ursis  quod  satis  esset ;  35 

Scilicet  ut  ventres  lamna  candente  nepotum  >: 
Dic^ret  urendos,  correctus  Bestius.     Idem 
Quidquid  erat  nactus  praedae  majoris  ubi  omne 
Verterat  in  fumum  et  cinerem,  Non  hercule  miror, 
Aiebat,  si  qui  comedunt  bona^  cum  sit  obeso  40 

!Nil  melius  turdo,  nil  vulva  ptdchrius  ampla. 
Nimirum  hie  ego  sum ;  nam  tuta  et  parvula  laudo 
Gum  res  deficiunt,  satis  inter  vilia  fortis ; 
Yerum  ubi  quid  melius  contingit  et  unctius  idem 
Vos  sapere  et  solos  sio  bene  vivere,  quorum  45 

Conspicitur  nitidis  fundata  peeunia  villis. 
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Ne  perconteris  fundus  mens,  optime  Quinti, 

Arvo  paseat  herum  an  baccis  opulentet  olivae, 

Pomisne  et  pratis  an  amicta  vitibus  ulmo, 

Scribetur  tibi  forma  loquaciter  et  situs  agri. 

Gontinui  montes  ni  dissocientur  opaca  5 

Yalle,  sed  ut  veniens  dextrum  latus  adspidat  Sol, 

Laevum  discedens  curru  fugiente  vaporet 

Temperiem  laudes.    Quid,  si  rubieunda  benigni 

Goma  vepres  et  pruna  ferant,  si  quercus  et  ilex 

Multa  fruge  pecud  multa  dominum  juvet  umbra,  lo 

Dicas  addiictum  pro[Hlis  frondere  Tarentom. 

Pons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus,  ut  nee 

Prigidior  Thracam  nee  purior  ambiat  Hebrus, 

Infirmo  capiti  fluit  utilis,  utilis  alvo. 
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Hae  latebrae  dulces,  etiam  si  credis  amocnae,  15 

Incdmnem  tibi  me  praestant  Septembribus  horis. 

Ta  recte  yivis  ^  curas  esse  quod  audis. 

Jaciamas  jampridem  omnis  te  Boma  beatom ; 

Sed  vereor  ne  cui  de  te  plus  quam  tibi  credas, 

JSeve  putes  alium  sapiente  bonoque  beatum,  20 

Ken  81  te  populus  sanum  recteque  valentem 

Dictitet  occultam  febrem  sub  tempus  edendi 

Dismmules,  donee  manibus  tremor  incidat  unetis. 

Stoltorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat. 

Si  quis  bella  tibi  terra  pugnata  manque  25 

Dicat  et  his  verbis  vacuas  permulceat  aures : 

<'  Tene  ma^  salvum  populus  velit  an  populum  ta 

Servet  in  ambiguo  qui  consulit  et  tibi  et  urbi : 

Juppiter ;"  Augysti  laudes  agnoscere  possis: 

Cum  pateris  sapiens  emendatusque  vocari,  30 

Bespondesne  tuo  die  sodes  nomine  ?    Nempe 

Yir  bonus  et  prudens  dici  delector  ego  ac  tu. 

Qui  dedit  hoc  hodie  eras  si  volet  auferet,  ut  si 

Detulerit  fasces  indigno  detrahet  idem. 

^^  Pone,  meum  est : "  inquit    Pono  tristisque  recede.        85 

Idem  A  clamet  furem,  neget  esse  pudicum, 

Contendat  laqueo  collum  pressisse  patemum ; 

Mordear  opprobriis  fSedsis  mutemque  colores  ? 

Falsus  honor  juvat  et  mendax  inmmia  terret 

Quem  nim  mendosum  et  medicandum  ?  Yir  bonus  est  quis?  40 

Qui  consulta  patrum,  qui  leges  juraque  servat, 

Quo  multae  magnaeque  secantiur  ju<uce  lites, 

Quo  res  sponsore  et  quo  causae  teste  tenentur. 

Sed  videt  hunc  omnis  domus  et  vicinia  tota 

IntroTS^otmrpem,  speciosum  pelle  decora.  45 

"  Nee  furivia  feci  neo  fugi/*  si  mihi  dicat 

Servus,  ^^  Habes  pretium,  loris  non  ureris,"  ido. 

**  Non  hominem  occidi.'*    **  Non  pasces  in  cruce  corvos.** 

^  Sum  bonus  et  frugi."    ^^  Benuit  ne^tatque  Sabellus : 

Cautus  enim  meiaiit  foveam  lupus  accipiterque  50 

Suspectoe  laqueos  et  opertum  miluus  hamum. 

Oderunt  peccaro  boni  virtutis  amore ; 

Ta  nihil  admittes  in  te  formidine  poenae : 

Sit  spes  fallendi,  miscebis  sacra  profanis ; 
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Nam  de  mille  fabae  modiis  cum  surripis  unmn,  55 

Bamniim  est  non  facinus  mihi  pacto  lenios  isto." 

Yir  bonus,  omne  forum  quern  speotat  et  omnQ  tribunal, 

Qaandocunque  deos  vel  porco  vel  bove  placat, 

Jane  pater !  clare,  clare  cum  dixit,  Apollo ! 

Labra  movet  metuens  audiri  :  ^^  Pulchra  Lavema,  eo 

Da  miln  fallere,  da  justo  sanctoque  videri, 

Noctcm  peccatis  et  fraudibus  objice  nubem." 

Qui  iBclior  servo,  qui  liberior  sit  avarus. 

In  triviis  Jixum  cum  86  demittit  ob  assem, 

Noa  ^  ideo ;  nam  qui  cupiet  metnet  quoque ;  porro,  65 

Qui  metuens  vivet  liber  nuhi  non  erit  unquam. 

Ferdidit  anna,  locum  virtutis  deseruit,  qui 

Semper  iu  augenda  festinat  et  obruitur  re. 

Vendere  cum  poasis  captivum  occidere  noli;    x 

Serviet  utiliter  :  sine  pascat  durus  aretque,  70 

Navigct  ac  mediis  hiemet  mercator  in  undis; 

Annonae  prosit ;  portet  frumenta  penusque. 

Yir  bonus  et  sapiens  audebit  dicere :  ^^  Pontheu, 

Kector  Tfiebarum,  quid  me  perferre  patique 

ludignum  cages  ?  "   "  Adimam  bona.     "  Nempe  pecus,  rem, 

Lcctos,  argentum  :  tollas  licet."    ^^In  manicb  et  76 

Compedibas  saevo  te  sub  custode  tenebo." 

**  Ipse  deoB  simul  atque  volam  me  solvet"     Opinor 

Hoc  sentit :  ^^  Moriar ;  mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est." 
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QuAiifvrs,  Scaeva,  satis  per  te  tibi  consulis,  et  scis 
Quo  taudcm  pacto  deceat  majoribus  uti, 
Disce,  doccnaus  adhuc,  quae  censet  amiculus,  ut  A 
Caecua  iter  monstrare  velit ;  tamen  adspice  si  quid 
Et  noa  quod  cures  proprium  fecisse  loquamur. 
Si  to  grata  quies  et  primam  somnus  in  horam 
Delectat,  ^  te  pulvis  strepitusque  rotarum, 
SI  la^dit  oaupona,  Ferentinum  ire  jubebo; 
Kam  ncque  divitibus  contingunt  gaudia  solis, 
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Nee  vixit  male  qui  natos  moriensque  fefellit  lO 

^^^      Si  prodesse  tuis  pauloque  benignius  ij^um         ^s.^-^^^         \v— k<  ^ 
y^  Te  tractare  veles,  accedes  siccus  ad  unctum.  >c 

**  Si  pranderet  olus  patienter  regibus  uti 

Nollet  Aristippus."    "  Si  sciret  regibus  uti 

Fastidiret  olus  qui  me  notat."     Utrius  horum  15 

Verba  probes  et  facia  doce,  vel  junior  audi 

Cur  sit  Aristippi  potior  sententia ;  uamque 

Mordacem  Gjnicum  sic  eludebat,  ut  idunt : 

*'  Scurror  ego  ipse  mihi,  populo  tu  ;  rectius  hoc  et 

Splendidius  multo  est.     Equus  ut  me  portet^  alat  rex,        20 

OiSScium  facio  :  tu  poscis  vilia  rerum, 

Dante  minor  quamvis  fers  te  nuUius  egentem."  5c^U  W,t  -k,  , 

Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  et  res,  i^r  ^  .^ 

Tentantem  majora,  fere  praesentibus  aequum. 

Contra  quem  duplici  panno  patientia  velat  35 

Mirabor  yitae  via  si  conversa  decebit. 

Alter  purpureum  non  exspectabit  amictum, 

Quidlibet  indutus  celeberrima  per  loca  yadet, 

Personamque  feret  non  inconcmnus  utramque ; 

Alter  Mileti  textam  cane  pejus  et  angui  90 

Yitabit  chlamjdem,  morietur  frigore  si  non 

Rettuleris  pannum.    Refer  et  sine  vivat  ineptus. 

Bes  gerere  et  captos  ostendere  civibus  hostes 

Attingit  solium  Jovis  et  caelestia  tentat : 

Principibus  placuisse  viris  non  ultima  laus  est.  35 

Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum. 

Sedit  qui  timuit  ne  non  succederet.     Esto  ! 
^    Quid  qui  pervenit,  fecitne  viriliter  ?    Atqui   > 

Hie  est  aut  nusquam  quod  quaerimus.     Hie  onus  horret, 

Ut  parvis  animis  et  parvo  corpore  majus:  40 

Hie  subit  et  perfert.    Aut  virtus  nomen  inane  est, 

Aut  decus  et  pretium  recto  petit  experiens  vir. 

Coram  rege  suo  de  paupertate  tacentes 

Plus  poscente  ferent ;  distat  sumasne  pudenter 

An  rapias.    Atqui  rerum  caput  hoc  erat,  hie  fons.  45 

"  Indotata  mihi  soror  est,  paupercula  mater, 

Et  fundus  nee  venfibilis  nee  pascere  firmus," 

Qui  dicit,  clamat,  "  Victum  date.'*     Succinit  alter : 

•*  Et  mihi  dividuo  findetur  munere  quadra.*' 


'  H 


/< 
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8ed  tacituB  pasci  si  posset  corvus  haberet  GO 

Plug  dapjg  et  rixae  multo  minus  invidiaeque. 

BrundiBium  comes  aut  Surrentom  ductus  amoenum, 

Qui  quentur  salebras  et  acerbum  frigus  et  imbres, 

Aut  cistam  efifractam  et  subducta  viatica  plorat, 

Nota  rcfcrt  meretricis  acumina,  saepe  catellam,  gs 

Sacpe  perlscelidem  raptam  sibi  flentis,  uti  mox 

Nulla  fides  damnis  verisque  doloribus  adsit 

Nee  semel  irrisus  triviis  attollere  curat 

Fracto  cmre  planum,  licet  illi  plurima  manet 

Lacrimn,  per  sanctum  juratus  dicat  Osirim :  60 

'^  Credite  non  ludo ;  crudeles,  tollite  claudum." 

"  Quaere  peregrinum,"  vicinia  rauca  reclamat 
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.  Si  bene  te  novi  metues,  liberrime  Lolli, 
S<;urraiitl3  apeciem  praebere  professus  amicnm. 
Ut  matrona  meretrici  dispar  erit  atque 
Discolor,  infido  scurrae  distabit  amicus. 
Est  hujc  diversum  vitio  vitium  prope  majus,  6 

Asperitas  agrestis  et  inconcinna  gravisque, 
Quae  SQ  commendat  tonsa  cute,  dentibus  atris, 
Dum  vult  libertas  dici  mera  veraque  virtus. 
Virtua  est  medium  vitiorum  et  utrinque  reductum. 
Alter  in  obacquium  plus  aequo  pronus  et  imi  10 

Deriaor  lecti  sic  nutum  divitis  horret, 
Sic  iierat  voces  et  verba  cadentia  toUit, 
Ut  puerum  saevo  credas  dictata  magistro 
Reddere  vel  partes  mimum  tractare  secundas. 
Alter  rixatur  de  lana  saepe  caprina,  15 

Propugoat  uugis  armatus :  "  Scilicet  ut  non 
Sit  mi  hi  prima  fides,  et  vere  quod  placet  ut  non 
Acritcr  clatrcm !     Pretium  aetas  altera  sordet"  >C 
Ambigifeur  quid  enim  ?     Castor  sciat  an  Dolichos  plus  ; 
Bnmdisium  Minuci  melius  via  ducat  an  Appi.  ao 

Quern  damnosa  Venus,  quem  praeceps  alea  nudat, 
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Oloria  quern  supra  virea  et  vestit  et  ungit, 
Quern  tenet  argenii  sitis  importuna  famesque. 
Quern  paupertatis  pudor  et  fuga,  ^ves  amicus  ^  ^ 
Saepe  decern  vitiis  instructior  odit  et  horret :  ^^  25 

Aut  si  non  odit  regit,  ac  veluti  pia  mater 
Plus  quam  se  sapere  et  virtutibus  esse  priorem 
Vult,  et  ait  prope  vera :   "  Meae  (contendere  noli) 
Stultitiam  patiuntur  opes ;  tibi  parvula  res  est : 
Arta  decet  sanum  ecHnitem  toga ;  desine  mecum  30 

Certare."  Eutrapelus  cuicunque  nocere  yolebat 
Vestimenta  dabat  pretiosa :  beatus  enim  jam 
Cum  pulcbris  tunicis  sumet  nova  consilia  et  spes^ 
Pormiet  in  lucem,  scorto  postponet  honestum 
Officium,  nummos  alienos  pascet,  ad  imum  35 

Thrax  erit  aut  clitoris  aget  mercede  caballum. 
Arcanum  neque  tu  scrutaberis  illius  unquam, 
Commissumaue  teges  et  vino  tortus  et  ira ; 
Nee  tua  lauaabis  studia  aut  aliena  reprendes, 
Nee  cum  venari  volet  ille  poemata  panges.  40 

Gratia  sic  fratrum  geminoirum  Amphionis  atque 
Zethi  dissiluit,  donee  suspecta  severe 
Conticuit  Ijra.    Fraterms  cessisse  putatur 
Moribus  Amphion :  tu  cede  potentis  amici 
Lenibus  imperils,  quotiesque  educet  in  agros  45 

Aetolis  onerata  plagis  jumenta  canesque, 
Surge  et  inhumanae  senium  depone  Camenae,  X 
Goenes  ut  pariter  pulmenta  laboribus  empta. 
Bomams  sollemne  viris  opus,  utile  famae 
Vitaeque  et  membris,  praesertim  cum  valeas  et  50 

Vel  cursu  superare  canem  vel  viribus  aprum 
Possis.    Adde  virilia  quod  speciosius  arma 
Non  est  qui  tractet :  —  scis,  quo  clamore  oorgnae 
Proelia  sustineas  campestria ;  denique  saevam 
Militiam  puer  et  Gantabrica  bella  tdisti  55 

Sub  duce  qui  templis  Parthorum  signa  refigit 
Nunc,  et,  si  quid  abest  Italis  adjudicat  armis. 
Ac,ne  te  retrahas  et  inexcusabilis  absis, 
Quiunvis  nil  extra  numerum  fecisse  modumque 
Curas,  interdum  nugaris  rure  patemo ;    ^  0) 

Partitur  Hntres  exercitus  ;  Actia  pugna  \ 
18 
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Te  duce  per  pueros  hostili  more  refertur ; 
Adversarius  est  frater,  lacu^  Hadria,  donee 
Altenitrum  velox  Victoria  fronde  coronet. 
f  ,^  X^onsentire  suis  studiis  qui  crediderit  te,  es 

Fautor  utraqiie  tuum  laudabit  poUice  ludum. 
Protirms  ut  moaeam,  si  quid  monitoris  eges  tu, 
Quid  de  quoqiie  viro  et  cui  dicas  saepe  videto. 
Pcrcontatorcm  fugito,  nam  garrulus  idem  est, 
Nee  retineut  patiSae  commissa  fideliter  aures,  70 

y  Et  semel  emisaum  volat  irrevocabile  verbum. 
Non  ancilla  timm  jecur  ulceret  ulla  puerve 
Intra  marmoreum  venerandi  limen  amici, 
Ne  dominus  pueri  pulchri  caraeve  puellae 
Muinere  te  parvo  beet  aut  incommodus  angat.  75 

Quale  m  commendes,  etiam  atque  etiam  adspioe,  ne  mox 
IncutiaDt  aliena  tibi  peccata  pudorem. 
>  Fallimur  et  quondam  non  dignum  tradimus  :  ergo    / 
Quera  sua  culpa  premet  deceptus  ondtte  tueri, 
IJt  peuitus  DOtum,  si  tentent  crimina,  serves  80 

Tuterisque  tuo  fidentem  praesidio :  qui 
Dento  Theonino  cum  circumroditur,  ecquid 
>,  Ad  te  post  paulo  ventura  pericula  sentis  ? 
Nam  tua  res  agitur  paries  cum  proximus  ardet, 
Et  neglecta  solent  incendia  sumere  vires.  86 

Dulcia  inexpcrfcis  cultura  potentis  amici ; 
Expertus  metuU.     Tu  dum  tua  navis  in  alto  est 
Hoc  age,  ne  mutata  retrorsum  te  ferat  aura. 
Oderunt  liilarera  tristes  tristemque  jocosi, 
Sedatum  ccleres,  agilem  navumque  remissi ;  90 

Potores  bibuli  media  de  nocte  Falerni 
0<lerunt  porrccta  negantem  pocula,  quamvis 
Noctumos  jures  te  formidare  vapores. 
Deme  supercllio  nubem :  plerumque  modestus 
Occupat  obscuri  speciem,  tacitumus  acerbi.  9^ 

'    Inter  cuocta  leges  et  percontabere  doctos,    X. 
Qua  ratione  t^ucas  traducere  leniter  aevum  ; 
Num  te  semper  inops  agitet  vexetque  cupido, 
Num  pavor  et  rerum  mediocrifcer  utilium  spes ; 
Virtutem  doctrina  paret,naturane  donet ;  loa 

Quid  minuat  curas,  quid  te  tibi  reddat  amicum  ;      "> 


/ ' 
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Qtdd  pare  tranquillet,  honos  an  dulce  lucelliim, 

An  secretum  iter  et  fallentis  semita  vitae. 

Me  quoties  reficit  gelidos  Digentia  rivas, 

Quem  Mandela  bibit,  rugosus  frigore  pagus,  lOS 

Quid  sentire  putas  ?  quid  credis,  amice,  precari  ? 

Sit  mihi  quod  nunc  est,  etiam  minus;  et  mihi  vivam 

Quod  saperest  aevi,  si  quid  saperesse  volunt  di ; 

Sit  bona  librorum  et  provisae  frugis  in  annum 

Copia,  nen  fluitem  dubiae  spe  pendulus  horae.    X  llO 

Sea  satis  est  orare  Jovem  quae  donat  et  aufert : 

Det  vitam,  det  opes,  aequum  mi  animum  ipse  parabo. 

—        ^ 
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Prisco  si  credis,  Maecenas  docte,  Cratino, 
Nulla  placere  diu  nee  vivere  carmina  possunt 
Quae  scribrmtur  aquae  potoribus.     Ut  male  sanos  ^--^ 
Adscripsit  Liber  Satyris  Faunisque  poetas  /^ 

Yina  fere  dulces  oluerunt  mane  Gamenae.  5 

Laudibus  arguitur  yini  vinosus  Homerus ;       ^ 
Ennius  ipse  pater  nunquam  nisi  potus  ad  arma 
Proffiluit  dicenda.  ^^  Forum  putealque  labonis 
Mandabo  siccis,  acUmam  cantare  sevens *:'!>< 
Hoc  mmul  edixi  non  cessavere  poetae       7^  lO 

Noctumo  certare  mero,  putere  diumo.       ^ 
Quid,  si  quis  vultu  tor\'o  ferus  et  pede  nudo  ( 
Exiguaeque  togae  simulet  textore  Gatonem,    4 
Yirtutemne  repraesentet  moresque  Catonis  ?  A 
Rupt  larbitam  Timagenis  aemula  lingua,    ^  15 

Dmn  studet  urbanus  tenditque  disertiis  haberi. 
XDecipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile  :  quodsi 
Pallerem  casu  biberent  exsangue  cuminum.  x 
0  imitatores,  servum  pecus,  ut  mihi  saepe 
Bilem,  saepe  jocom  vestri  movere  tumultus !  20 

libera  per  vacuum  posui  vestigia  princeps, 
Non  aliena  meo  pressi  pede.  Qui  sibi  ficdt 
Dux  reget  examen.    Parios  ego  primus  iambos 
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OBtcndi  Latio,  numeros  ammosque  secatos 

Arehilochi,  noa  res  et  agenda  verba  Ljcamben.    /  96 

Ac  ne  me  foliis  ideo  brevioribus  omes 

Quod  timui  mutare  modos  et  carminis  artem, 

Tcmperat  Archiloclu  Musam  pede  muscula  Sappho, 

Temperat  Akacus,  sed  rebus  et  ordino  dispar, 

XcG  socemm  quacirit  quern  versibus  oblinat  atris,  30 

Nee  aponsae  laqueum  famoso  carmine  nectit. 

Hunc  ego  QOn  lUio  tlictum  prius  ore  Latinus 

Vulga>i  fidicen;  juvat  immemorata  forentem 

Ingenuis  ocuUsque  U^  manibusque  teneri. 

Scire  velia  mea  cur  ingratus  opuscula  lector  35 

Laudet  ametque  domi,  premat  extra  limen  iniquus  ? 

Nob  ego  yontosao  plebis  sufifragia  yenor 

X  Impensis  coenanim  et  tritae  munere  vestis ; 
Non  ego  nobilium  scriptorum  auditor  et  ultor 
Gramniaticas  ambiro  tiibus  et  pulpita  dignor :  40 

HincTila^  lacrimae.     "  Spissis  indigna  theatria 
Scripta  pudct  recitare  et  nugis  addere  pondus," 
Bi  dixi :  ^'  Eides/'  ait,  "  et  Jovis  auribus  ista 
Servas ;  fidia  enim  manare  poetica  mella 
Te  solum,  Tibi  pulcber."    Ad  haeo  ego  naribus  uti  45 

^  Foiiflido,  et  luctantia  acuto  ne  secer  ungui, 
"  Displicet  iste  locus/'  clamo,  "  et  diludia  posco." 
Ludus  enim  genult  trepidum  certamen  et  iram, 
Im  traces  inimicitiaa  et  funebre  bellum. 
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Veetd3iINuji  Jaaumque,  liber,  spectare  videris. 
Scilicet  ut  prostes  Sosiorum  pumice  mundus. 
Odisti  clavcs  et  grata  siplla  pudico ; 
Paucia  oatemli  gemia  et  communia  laudas, 
Non  ita  nutrifeua,     Fuge  quo  descender©  gestis. 
Non  erit  emisao  redibia  tibi.     "  Quid  miser  egi  ? 
Quid  volui  ? "  dices  ubi  quis  to  laeserit ;  ot  scis 
In  brero  te  co^  cum  plenus  languet  unator. 


I 
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Quodsi  non  odio  peccantis  desipit  angor,    ^^ 

Carns  eris  Bomae  donee  to  deserat  aetas ;    X  id 

Contrectatus  nbi  manibtia  sordescere  vul^ 

Goeperisy  aut  tineas  pasces  tacitumus  inertes, 

Aut  fagies  Uticam  aut  yinctus  mittens  Ilerdam. 

Bidebit  monitor  non  exanditos,  ut  ille 

Qui  male  parentem  in  mpes  protrnsit  asellum  m 

Iratos :  qois  enim  invitom  servare  laboret  ? 

Hoc  qnoque  te  manet,  ut  pneros  elementa  docentem 

Occnpet  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senectus. 

Cum  tibi  sol  tepidus  plure^admoverit  aures, 

Me,libertino  natum  patre  et  in  tenui  re,  m 

Majores  pennas  nido  extendisse  loqueris, 

Ut  quantum  generi  demas  virtutibus  addas ; 

Me  primis  Urbis  belli  placuisse  domique  ; 

Corporis  exigui,  praecanum,  solibus  aptmn, 

Irasci  celerem,  tamen  ut  placabilis  essem.  A 

Forte  meum  si  quis  te  percontabitur  aevum, 

Me  quater  undenos  sciat  impleyisse  Decembres 

Collegam  Lepidum  quo  duxit  Lollius  anno. 
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Cum  tot  BUBtineas  et  tanta  negotia  solus, 

Bea  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribos  omes, 

Legibua  eraendcs,  in  publica  commoda jpeccem 

Si  longo  scrmone  morer  tua  tempora,  Cfaesar. 

Komulus  et  Liber  pater  et  cum  Castor©  Pollux,  6 

Po6t  ingentia  facta  deorum  in  templa  recepti, 

Diim  terras  homiBumque  colunt  genus,  aspera  bella 

Componuiit,  agros  agdgnant,  oppida  condunt, 

Ploravere  suis  non  rcapondere  favorem 

Speratum  meritis*     Diram  qui  contudit  hjdram  lo 

Notaque  fatali  portenta  labore  subegit, 

Comperit  invidiam  supremo  fine  domari.        ~><  _ 

Urit  enim  fulgore  sxio  qui  praeg^at  artes         m^m^^^^^^e^ 

lofra  se  posita^ ;  cxatinctus  amabitur  idem. 

Praesenti  tibi  laaturos  largimnr  honores,  15 

Juraiidasque  tuum  per  nomen  pommus  aras, 

Nil  oritunim  alias,  nil  ortum  tale  &tentes. 

8ed  tuus  hie  populiia,  sapiens  et  Justus  in  uno, 

Te  no^tri^  dticibus,  t$  Ghraiis  anteferendo, 

Cetera  nequaquam  siraUi  ratione  modoque  90 

Acstimat,  ct  ntsi  quae  terns  semota  suiso|ue 

TemporibuB  defiaucta  ridet,  fisistidit  et  odit ; 


\ 
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Sic  fkutor  yetenim  ut  tabulas  peccare  Tetanies 

Qoas  bis  quinque  yiri  sanxeront,  foedera  regam 

Yel  Gabiis  vel  cam  rigidis  aequata  Sabinis,  25 

Pontificum  libros,  annosa  volumina  vatum, 

Dictitet  Albano  Musas  in  monte  locutas. 

Si  quia  Graecorom  sont  antiquissima  quaeqne    \ 

Scripta  yel  optima  Romani  pensantur  eadem  r  "^ 

Scriptores  tnitina,  non  est  quod  molta  loquamor ;  >  30 

Nil  intra  est  oleam,  nil  extra  est  in  nuce  duri ; 

Yenimus  ad  summum  fortmiae;  pin^mus  atque 

PsaUimns  et  luc^tamur  Achivis  doctius  uncds. 

^  Si  meliora  dies^t  vina  poemata  reddit, 

Scire  velim  chartis  pretimn  quotas  arroget  annus.  35 

Scriptor  abhinc  annos  centum  qui  degidit  inter 

Perfectos  veteresque  referri  debet,  an  inter 

Viles  atque  novos  ?    Excludat  jurgia  finis,    x 

Est  vetus  atque  probus  centum  qui  perficit  annos. 

Quid,  qui  deperiit  mjj^or  uno  mense  vel  anno,  40 

Inter  quos  referendus  erit  ?  veteresne  poetas, 

An  quos  et  praesens  et  postera  respuat  aetas  7 

Iste  quidem  reteres  inter  ponetur  honeste 

Qui  vel  mense  brevi  vel  toto  est  junior  anno. 

Utor  permisso  caudaeque  piles  ut  equinae  45 

Paullatim  vello  et  demo  imum,  demo  et  item  unum, 

Dam  cadat  elusus  ratione  ruentis  aoervi 

Qtu  redit  in  fastos  et  virtutem  aestimat  annis, 

Miraturque  nihil  nisi  quod  libitina  sacravit. 

Ennius  et  sapiens  et  fortis  et  alter  Homerus,  50 

Ut  critici  dicunt,  leviter  curare  videtur 

y  Quo  promissa  cadant  et  somnia  Pjthagorea. 
Naevius  in  manibus  non  est  et  mentibus  haeret 
Pene  recens  ?  Adeo  sanctum  est  vetus  omne  poema.  —  -  "^ 
Ambigitur  quotiens  uter  utro  sit  prior,  aufert  -'"'"^    55 

Pacuvius  docti  famam  senis,  Accus  aiti, 
Dicitur  Afirani  toga  convenisse  Menandro, 
Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi,     y 
Vincere  Caecflius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte. 
Hos  ediscit  et  hos  arte  stipata  theatre  6C 

Spectat  Boma  potens;  babet  hos  niuneratque  poetas 
Ad  nostrum  tempus  Livi  scriptoris  ab  aevo. 
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)y  Interdum  yulgus  rectum  videt,  est  ubi  peccai 
Si  veteres  ita  miratur  laudatque  poetas 
U  t  mhil  anteferat,  mhil  illis  comparet,  errat :  65 

f^l  quaedam  nimis  antique,  si  pleraque  dure 
Dicere  credit  eos,  ignave  multa  fatetur, 
Et  sapit  et  mecum  facit  et  Jove  judicat  aequo. 
^"on  cquidem  insector  delendaque  carmina  Livi 
Rsso  reor,  memini  quae  plagosum  mihi  parvo  70 

*.Jrl>irium  dictare ;  sed  emendata  videri  \, 

Pulehraqiio  et  exactis  mimmum  distantia  miror ;  A 
Inter  quae  verbum  emicuit  si  forte  decorum,  et 
Si  versus  paullo  concimiior  unus  et  alter, 

y  Injuste  totum  ducit  venditque  poema.  75 

Indignor  quidquam  reprehendi,  non  quia  crasse 
Compositum  illepidevo  putetur,  sed  quia  nuper ; 
-  Nee  veiiiam  antiquis  sed  honorem  et  praemia  posci. 
Recte  necnc  crocum  floresque  perambulet  Attae 
Fabula  bi  dubitem,  clament  periisse  pudorem  80 

Cuncti  pcne  patres,  ea  cum  reprehendere  coner 
Quae  /gravis  Aesopus,  quae  doctus  Boscius  egit: 
Yel  quia  nil  rectum  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi  ducunt, 
Vel  quia  turpe  putant  parere  minoribus,  et  quae 

)^  Imberbes  didicere  senes  perdenda  fateri.  85 

Jam  Saliare  Numae  carmen  qui  laudat,et  illud 
Quod  mecum  ignorat  solus  vidt  scire  videri, 
Ingeniis  non  ille  favet  plauditque  sepultis, 
Nostra  sed  iinpugnat,  nos  nostraque  lividus  odit. 
/  Quod  &i  tam  Graecis  novitas  invisa  fuisset  90 

Quam  nobis,  quid  nunc  esset  vetus  ?  aut  quid  haberet 
Quod  Icgeret  tereretque  viritim  publicus  usus  7 
Ut  primum  positis  nugari  Graecia  bellis 
\  Cocpit  et  in  yitium  fortuna  labier  aequa, 
Nunc  athletarum  studiis,nunc  arsit  equorum,  06 

Marmoris  aut  eboris  fabros  aut  aeris  amavit, 

"^  Sttspendit  picta  vultum  mentemque  tabella, 
Nunc  tibicmibus,nunc  est  gavisa  tragoedis; 
Sub  nutrice  pueUa  yelut  si  luderet  i^ns, 
Quod  cupide  petiit  mature  plena  reliquit.  100 

>  Quid  placet  aut  odio  est  quod  non  mutabile  credas  ? 
'  Hoc  paces  babuere  bonae  yentique  secundi. 
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Romae  dolce  diu  fuit  et  sollemne  reclusa 

Mane  domo  vigilare,  clienti  promere  jura, 

Cantos  nominibus  reciis  expendere  nummos,         >-'  105 

Majores  audire,  minori  dicere,per  quae 

Cr^ere  res  posset,  minui  damnosa  libido. 

Mute|Vit  mentem  populus  levis  et  calet  uno 

Scrioendi  studio  ;  puerique  patresque  seven 

Fronde  comas  vincti  coenant  et  carmina  dictant.  ijo 

Ipse  ego  qui  nullos  meadfirmoscribere  versus 

Invenior  Parthis  mendacior,  et  prius  orto 

Sole  vigil  calamum  et  chartas  et  scrinia  posco. 

Navim  agere  ignarus  navis  timet ;  abrot^num  aegro 

Non  audet  nisi  qui  didicit  dare ;  quo(^Qaedicorum  est  x^  115 

Promittunt  medici ;  tractant  fabrilia  fabri : 

Scribimus  indocti  doctique  poemata  passim. 
r  Hie  error  tamen  et  levis  haec  insania  quantas 
V  ^Virtutes  habeat  sic  collige :  vatis  avarus 
vNon  temere  est  animus  ;  versus  amat,  hoc  studet  unum ;    120 

Detrimenta,  fiigas  servomm,  incendia  ridet ; 

Non  fraudem  socio  ^uerove  incogitat  ullam    >r> 

Pupllo ;  vivit  siliquis  et  pane  secundo  ; 

AGlitiae  quamquampiger  et  mains,  utilia  urbi, 

Si  das  hoc  parvis  quoque  rebus  magna  juvari.      ^  12& 

Os  tenerum  pueri  balbumque  poeta  figurat,  \^ 

Torquet  ab  obscoenis  jam  nimc  sermonibus  aurem, 

Moz  etiam  pectus  praeceptis  format  amicis, 

Aspeiitatis  et  invidiae  corrector  et  irae  ; 

Recte  facta  refert,  orientia  tempera  notis  130 

Institiit  exemplis,  inopem  solatur  et  aegrum. 

Castas  cum  pueris  ignara  puella  mariti 

Disceret  undo  preces  vatem  ni  Musa  dedisset  ? 

Poscit  opem  chorus  et  praeseniia  numina  sentit, 

Caelestes  implorat  aquas  docta  prece  blandus,  135 

Avertit  morbos,  metuenda  pericula  pellit, 

Impetrat  et  pacem  et  locupletem  fru^bus  annum. 

Carmine  di  superi  placantur,  carmine  Manes. 

Agricolae  prisci,  fortes  parvoque  beati, 

Condita  post  frumenta  levantes  tempore  festo  140 

Corpus  et  ipsum  animum  spe  finis  dura  ferentem. 

Cum  sociis  operum,  pueris  et  conjuge  fida, 
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Tellurem  porco,  Silvanum  lacte  piabant, 
Floribus  et  vino  Genium  memorem  brevis  aevi. 
Faaceimina  per  hunc  inventa  licentia  morem  145 

Vcrsibui?  aJtemis  opprobria  rustica  fudit, 
Libertasque  recurrentes  accepta  per  annos 
Luait  amabiliter,  donee  jam  saevus  apertam 
Tn  rabiem  coepit  verti  jocus  et  per  honestas 
Ire  domos  impune  minax.     Doluere  cruento  ISO 

Dcnto  laecssiti;  fuit  intactis  quoque  cura       >   • 
Condicione  super  communi;  quin  etiam  lex  ^ 
Foenaquc  lata  male  quae  nollet  carmine  quemquam 
Describi ;  vcrtere  modum,  formidine  fiistis    \ 
Ad  bene  dicendum  delectandumque  redacti.  >  '  155 

Graecia  capta  ferum  yictorem  cepit  et  artes 
Intiilit  agrcsti  Latio :  sic  horridus  ille 
u-  Bciluxit  numerus  Satomius  et  grave  virus 
\  Muuditiae  pepulere ;  sed  in  longum  tamen  aevum 
/  Manaerunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris.  IGO 

I    Serus  onim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  chartiSy 
^    Et  post  Putitca  bella  quietus  quaerere  coepit 

Quid  Sophocles  et  Thespis  et  Aeschylus  utile  ferrent. 

Tentavit  quofiue  rem,  si  digne  vei;^re  posset, 

Et  ptacuit  sibi,  natura  sublimis  et  acer :  166 

Nam  spirat  tra^cum  satis  et  feliciter  audet,    ^-^ 

Sed  turpem  putat  inscite  metuitque  litura.m.    ^ 

Creditur  ex  medio  quia  res  arcessit  habere 

Sudoris  mimmum,  sed  habet  comoedia  tanto    J 

Plus  oueris  quanto  veniae  minus.    Adspice,  Plautus,,        170 

Quo  pacto  partes  tutetur  amanlis  ephebi, 

Ut  patris  attend,  lenonis  ut  insidiosi ; 

Quautus  sit  Bossennus  edacibus  in  parasitis, 

Qaam  non  adBtricto  percurrat  pulpita  socco  ; 

Gestit  euim  nummum  in  loculos  demittere,  post  hoc  175 

Securoa  cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo.  ^ 

Quctn  tuljt  ad  scenam  ventoso  Gloria  curru     < 

Exanimat  leiitus  spectator,  sedulus  inflat :       -/ 

Sic  leve,  sic  fiarvum  est,  animum  quod  laudis  avarum   \ 

Subruit  aut  reficit.     Valeat  res  ludicra  si  me  ^    lao 

F^ma  uegala  macrum,  donata  reducit  opimum. 

Saepe  etiam  audacem  fugat  hoc  terretque  poetam, 
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Quod  numero  plures,  virtute  et  honore  minores, 
(    Indocti  stolidique  et  depugnare  parati 
(    Si  discordet  eques,  media  inter  canmna  poscunt  i85 

Aut  ursnm  aut  pugiles :  his  nam  plebecula  plaudit. 

Verum  equitis  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voJuptas  * 

Omnia  ad  incertos  oculos  et  gaudia  yana. 

Quattoor  aut  plures  aulaea  premuntur  in  boras, 

Dum  fiigiunt  equitnm  turmae  peditumque  catervae  ;  190 

Mox  traJbitur  manibus  regum  fortuna  retortis, 

Esseda  festinant,  pilenta,  petorrita,  naves, 

Captivum  portatur  ebur,  captiva  Corinthus. 

Si  foret  in  terns  rideret  Democritus,  seu 

Diversum  confusa  genus  panthera  camelo,  195 

Sive  elephas  albus  vulgi  converteret  ora ; 

Spectaret  populum  ludis  attentius  ipsis, 

Ut  sibi  praebentem  mimo  spectacula  plura ; 

Scriptores  autem  narrare  putaret  aseUo 

Fabellam  surdo.    Nam  quae  pervincere  voces  20O 

Evaluere  sonum  refernnt  quern  nostra  theatra  ? 

Crarganum  mugire  putes  nemus  aut  mare  Tuscum, 

Tanto  cum  strepitu  ludi  spectantur  et  artes 

Divitiaeque  peregrinae,  quibus  oblitus  actor 

Cum  stetit  in  scena  concurrit  dextera  laevae.  205 

Dudt  adhuc  aliquid  ?    Nil  sane.     Quid  placet  ergo  ? 

Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno. 

Ac  ne  forte  putes  me  quae  facere  ipse  recusem 

Cum  recte  tractent  alii  laudare  maligne  ; 

nie  per  extentum  funem  mihi  posse  videtur  210 

Ire  poeta,  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit,  yi 

Irriiat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 

Ut  magus,  et  modo  me  Thebis,moao  pomt  A&enis. 

Verum  age  et  his  qui  se  lectori  credere. malunt 

Quam  spectatoris  fastidia  ferre  superbi  215 

Curam  redde  brevem,  si  munus  Apdline  dignum  y 

Via  complere  Kbris  et  vatibus  addere  calcar,  ' 

Ut  studio  majore  petant  Helicona  virentem. 

Multa  quidem  nobis  facimus  mala  saepe  poetae, 

rUt  vineta  egomet  caedam  mea,)  cum  tibi  librum  220 

SoIHcito  damns  aut  fesso  ;  quum  laedimur  unum 

Si  quis  amicorum  est  ausus  reprehendere  versum  ; 
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\^Cum  loca  jam  recitata  revolvimus  irrerocati ; 

Cum  lamentamur  non  apparere  labores 

Nostros  et  tenui  deducta  poemata  filo  ;  225 

fCum  speramus  eo  remventuram  ut  simul  atque 
J  Carmina  rescieris  nos  fingere  commodus  ultro 

V  Arcessas,et  egere  vetes,et  scribere  cogas. 

V  Sed  tamen  est  operae  pretium  cognoscere,  quales 

C  Aedituos  habeat  belli  spectata  domique  230 

Virtus,  indigno  non  committenda  poetae. 
Gratus  Alexandre  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 
Choerilus,  incultis  qui  yer^bus  et  male  natis 
Rettulit  acceptos/  regale  nomisma,  Philippos 
Sed  yeluti  tractata  notam  labemque  remittunt  235 

Atramenta,  fere  scriptores  carmine  foedo 
Splendida  facta  linunt.    Idem  rex  ille  poema  ^.  ^ 
Qui  tarn  ridiculum  tarn  care  prodigus  emit,      J 
Edicto  vetuit  ne  quis  se  praeter  Apellen 
Pmgeret,  aut  alius  Lymppo  duceret  aera  24C 

Fortis  Alexandri  vultum  simulantia.     Quodsi  '^ 
Judicium  subtfle  videndis  artibus  illud  (^  ^^ 

Ab  libros  et  ad  haec  Musarum  dona  vocareSy      n 
Boeotum  in  crasso  jurares  acre  natum.  '  ) 

At  neque  dedecorant  tua  de  se  judicia  atque  J  245 

Munera,  quae  multa  dantis  cum  laude  tulerunt 
Dilecti  tibi  Virgilius  Variusque  poetae  ; 
Nee  magis  expressi  vultus  per  aenea  signa, 
Quam  per  yatis  opus  mores  animique  virorum 
Clarorum  apparent.     Nee  sermones  ego  mallem  250 

^  Repentes  per  humum  quam  res  componere  gestas, 
Terrarumque  situs  et  flumina  dicere^et  arces 
Montibus  impositas^et  barbara  regna,  tuisque 
Auspiciis  totum  cqnfecta  duella  per  orbem, 
Claustraque  custodem  pacis  cohibeniia  Janum,  :^5 

Et  formidatam  Parthis  te  principe  Romam, 

\  Si  quantum  cuperem  poasem  quoque  ;  sed  neque  parvum 
Carmen  majestas  recipit  tua  nee  mens  audet 
Rem  tentare  pudor  quam  vires  ferre  recusent. 

^    '  Sedulitas  autem  stulte  quem  diligit  urget,  26C 

Praecipue  cum  se  numeris  commendat  et  arte  : 
Discit  enim  citius  meminitque  libentius  illud 
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Qnod  quis  deridet,  qnam  quod  probat  et  veneratur. 
\  Nil  moror  officium  quod  me  gravat,  ac  neque  ficto 

In  pejus  vultu  proponi  cereus  usquam,  265 

Nee  prave  factis  decorari  versibus  opto, 

Ne  rubeam  pingui  donatus  munere,  et  una 

Cum  scriptore  meOjCapsa  porrectus  aperta, 

Deferar  in  vicum  vendentem  thus  et  odores 

Et  piper  et  quidquid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis.  270 
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Flore,  bono  claroque  iidelis  amice  Neroni, 
Si  quis  forte  velit  puerum  tibi  vendere  natum 
Tibure  vel  Gabiis,  et  tecum  sic  agat :   "  Hie  et 
Gandidus  et  tales  a  vertice  pulcher  ad  imos 
flet  eritque  tuus  nummorum  millibus  octo,  6 

Yema  ministeriis  ad  nutus  aptus  heriles, 
litterulis  Graecis  imbutus,  idoneus  arti 
Cuilibet;ar^a  quidvis  imitaberis  uda  ; 
Quin  etiam  canet  indoctum  sed  dulce  bibenti: 
Multa  fidem  promissa  levant,  ubi  plenius  aequo  lo 

Laudat  venales  qui  vult  extarudere  merces. 
Res  urget  me  nulla :  meo  sum  pauper  in  aere. 
Nemo  hoc  mangonum  faceret  tibi ;  non  temere  a  me 
Quivis  ferret  idem.     Semel  hie  cessavit  et,  ut  fit,     x 
In  scaUs  latuit  metuens  pendentis  habenae.  15 

Des  nummos,  excepta  nihil  te  si  fuga  laedat ; "  — 
Die  ferat  pretium  poenae  securus,  opinor ; 
Prudens  emisti  vitiosum;  dicta  tibi  est  lex : 
Insequeris  tamen  hunc  et  lite  moraris  iniqua  ?  V 
Dixi  me  pgrum  proficiscenti  tibi,  dixi  <    v  20 

Talibus  officiis  prope  mancum,  ne  mea  saevus 
Jurgares  ad  te  quod  epis!ola  nulla  rediret. 
Quid  turn  profeci  mecum  facientia  jura 
Si  tamen  attentas  ?     Quereris  super  hoc  etiam,  quod 
Exspectata  iibi  non  mittam  carmina  mendax.  35 

Luculli  miles  collecta  viatica  multis 
19 
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Aerumnis,  lassus  dum  noctu  stertit,  ad  assem 

Perdiderat ;  post  hoc  vehemens  lupus  et  sibi  et  hosd 

Iratus  i^ariter,  jejunis  dentibus  acer, 

Praesidium  re^eloco  dejecit,  ut  luunt,  30 

Summe  munito  et  multarum  divite  rerum. 

Clarus  ob  id  factum  donis  ornatur  honestisy 

AccipH  et  bis  dena  super  sestertia  nummum. 

Forte  sub  hoc  tempus  castellum  evertere  praetor 

Nescio  quod  cupiens,  hortari  coepit  eundem  35 

Verbis  quae  timido  quoque  possent  addere  mentem : 

'*  I,  bane,  quo  virtus  tua  te  vocat,  i  pede  fausto, 

Grandia  laturus  meritorum  praemia.     Quid  stas  ?" 

Post  baec  ille  catus,  quantumvis  rusticus  :  "  Ibit, 

Ibit  eo  quo  vis  qui  zonam  perdidit,"  inquit.  40 

-^"Tloroac  nutriri  mihi  contigit  atque  doceri 

Iratug  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles. 

Adjecere  bonae  paullo  plus  artis  Athenae^ 

Scdieet  ut  vellem  curve  dignoscere  rectum, 

Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  verum.  45 

Dura  Bed  emovere  loco  me  tempera  grato, 

Civilisi^ue  rudem  belli  tulit  aestus  in  arma 

Caesaris  Augusti  non  responsura  lacertis. 

Unde  simul  primum  me  aimisere  Philippi,  ^/ 

Decisis  Lumilem  pemiis  inopemque  patemi  50 

Et  laris  et  fundi, paupertas  impulit  audax, 
V_„Ut  versus  fiwerem  ;  sed  quod  non  desit  habentem^ 

Quae  poterunt  unquam  satis  expurgare  cicutae,        /  ^^ 

Ni  melius  dormire  putem  quam  scribere  versus  ?    y 

Singula  de  nobis  anni  praedantur  euntes  :       _  55 

Eripuere  jocos,  venerem,  convivia,  ludum  ; 

Tendunt  extorquere  poemata  :  quid  faciam  vis  ? 

Denique  non  omnes  eadem  mirantur  amantque  : 

Carmine  tu  gaudes,  hie  delectatur  iambis, 

Ille  Bioneis  sermonibus  et  sale  nigro.  60 

Tres  mihi  convivae  prope  dissentire  videntur,  y^ 

Poscentea  vario  multum  diversa  palate. 

Quid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?  renuis  tu  quod  jubet  alter  ; 

Quod  petis  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumque  duobus. 

PraeU'r  caetera,  me  Romaene  poemata  censes  65 

Scribere  posse  inter  tot  curas  totque  laborea  ? 
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jXHic  sponsum  vocat,  hie  auditum  scripta  relictis 

n  Omnibus  oflSciis ;  cubat  hie  in  colle  Quirini, 
Hie  extremo  in  Aventino,  visendus  uterque  ; 
Intervalla  vides  humane  eommoda.    Venim  70 

Purae  sunt  plateae,  nihil  ut  meditantibus  obstet. 

*    Fesdnat  calidus  mulis  gerulisque  redemptor,     X 

-;   Torquet  nune  lapidem,nune  ingens  machina  dgnum, 
\*r  Tristia  robustis  luetantur  funera  plaustris, 

Hac  rabiosa  fugit  eanis,  hae  lutu|enta  ruit  sus :  75 

I  nune  et  versus  teeum  meditare  eanoros. 

Seriptorum  ehorus  omnis  amat  nemus  et  fu^t  urbem, 

Bite  cliens  Baeehi  somno  gaudentis  et  umbra : 

Tn  me  inter  strepitus  noetumos  atque  diumos 

Vis  canere  et  eontraeta  sequi  vesti^  vatum  7  80 

Ingenium  sibi  quod  vaeuas  desumpsit  Athenas,    ^ 

Et  studiis  anno  septem  dedit  insenuitque 

Libris  et  euris,  statua  taeitumius  exit 

Plemmque  et  risu  populum  quatit :  hie  ego  rerum 

iluctibus  in  mediis  et  tempestatibus  urbis  86 

Verba  Ijrae  motura  sonum  conneetere  digner  7  X 

Frater  erat  Romae  consuiti  rhetor,  ut  alter       y 

Alterius  sermone  meros  audiret  honores,         X 

Gracchus  ut  hie  illi,  foret  huic  ut  Mucins  ille. 

Qui  minus  argutos  vexat  furor  iste  poetas  7    ^  90 

Carmina  compono,  hie  elegos.  "Mirabile  visu 

Caelatumque  novem  Musis  opus !  '^  Adspice  primum, 

-^.Quanto  cum  fiistu,  quanto  molimine  ciroum- 
Spectemus  vacuam  Romanis  vatibus  aedem ! 
Mox  etiam,  si  forte  vacas,  sequere  et  procul  audi,  96 

Quid  ferat  et  quare  sibi  nectat  uterque  coronam. 
Caedimur  et  totidem  pla^  consumimus  hostem  Ny^ 
Lento  Samnites  ad  lumina  prima  duello.  ^ 

Discedo  Alcaeus  puncto  illius  ;  ille  meo  quis  7    x 
Quis  nisi  Callimachus  7  Si  plus  adposcere  visus,  100 

Fit  Mimnermus,  et  optivo  cognomine  crescit. 
Malta  fero  ut  placem  genus  irritabile  vatum, 
Cum  scribe  et  supplex  populi  suffiragia  capto ; 
Idem,  finitis  studiis  et  mente  recepta,        yc 
Obturem  patulas  impune  legentibus  aures.      K  106 

Ridentur  mala  qui  componunt  carmina ;  verum 
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Gaudent  scribentes  et  se  yenerantor,  et  ultro, 

Si  taceas,  laudant  quidquid  scripsere  beati. 

At  qui  legitimum  cupiet  fecisse  poema 

Cum  tabulis  animum  censoris  sumet  honesti  ;       >.  lio 

Audebit  qunccuuque  panim  splendoris  habebant 

Et  sine  potidore  enmt  et  honore  indigna  ferentur 

Verba  movere  loco,  quamvis  invita  Pedant 

Et  verEentur  adhiic  intra  penetralia  Vestae. 
"j(' Obscurata  dm  populo  bonus  eruet  atque  115 

I  Profei-et  in  luccm  speciosa  vocabula  renun, 

Quae  priscis  memorata  Gatonibos  atque  Gethegis 

Nunc  gitu3  informls  premit  et  deserta  vetustas ; 

Adsciscet  nova  quae  genitor  produxerit  usus. 

Vchcmens  ct  liquidus  puroque  simillimus  amni  120 

Fuudet  opes  Latiumque  beabit  divite  lingua ; 

Luxuriantia  eompescet,  lumis  aspera  sano  >_ 

Levabit  cultu^  rirtute  carentia  toilet,  /^ 

Ludentis  epeciem  dabit  et  torquebitur,  nt  qui 

Nunc  Satyrum,  ntino  agrestem  Cyclopa  movetur.  i25 

Praetulerim  scriptor  delirus  inersque  videri, 

Dum  mea  deloctont  mala  me  vel  denique  fallant, 

Quam  sapero  et  ringi.    Fuit  baud  ignobilis  Argis, 

Qui  86  credebat  mlros  audire  tragoedos, 

la  yaeuo  laetus  sessor  plausorque  theatro ;  130 

Cautera  qui  ritao  servaret  munia  recto 

More,  bonus  sane  yidnus,  amabilis  hoepes, 

Comis  in  uxorem,  posset  qui  ignoscere  seryis 

Et  sigQo  laeso  non  insanire  lagenae, 

Posset  qui  rupem  et  puteum  vitare  patentem.  135 

''Hie  ubi  cognatonim  opibus  curisque  refectus     ><• 

Expulit  helleboro  morbum  bilemque  meraco 

Et  redifc  ad  sese:  "  Pol  me  occid&tis,  amici, 

Non  seryastiSj"  ait,  "  cui  sic  extorta  voluptas     n 

Et  demptus  per  vim  nienlas  gratissimus  error."    ^  140 

Nimirum  sapere  est  abjectis  utile  nums,     > 

Et  tenapestivum  pueris  concedere  ludmn ; 

Ao  Hon  verba  sequi  fidibus  modulanda  Latinis, 

Sed  vcrae  numeroaque  modosque  ediscere  vitae. 

Quocirca  mecum  loquor  haec  tacitusque  recorder :  145 

bi  tibi  nulla  sitim  finiret  copia  Ijmphae, 
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Narrares  medicis :  quod  quanto  plara  parasd   \ 
Tanto  pliira  cupis,  nulDne  faterier  audes  ?         ^ 
Si  Yulnos  libi  monstrata  radice  vel  herba 
Non  fieret  levius,  fageres  radice  vel  herba  150 

Proficiente  nihil  cararier.     Audieras,  cui 
Bern  di  donarent  illi  decedere  pravam 
'  Stulddam  ;  et  cum  sis  nihilo  sapientior  ex  quo 
'Plenior  es,  tamen  uteris  monitonbus  isdem  ? 
At  si  divitiae  prudentem  reddere  possent,  155 

Si  cupidum  dmidumque  minus  te,  nempe  ruberes 
Viveret  in  terns  te  si  quis  avarior  uno. 
Si  proprium  est  quod  quis  libra  mercatur  et  acre, 
Quaedam,  si  credis  consulds,  mancipat  usus ; 
Qui  te  pascit  ager  tuus  est,  et  villicus  Orbi,  IGO 

Cum  segetes  occat  dbi  mox  frumenta  daturas, 
Te  dominum  sendt.     Das  nummos,  accipis  uvam, 
Pullos,  ova,  cadum  temed :  nempe  modo  isto 
PaoUatim  mercaris  agrum  fortasse  trecentis     x^ 
Aut  edam  supra  nummorum  millibus  emptum.  ^  i65 

Quid  refert  vivas  numerate  nuper  an  olun  ? 
Emptor  Aricini  quondam  Veientis  et  arvi 
Emptum  coenat  olus,  quamvis  aliter  putat ;  emptis 
Sub  noctem  gelidam  lignis  calefactat  aenum  ; 
Sed  vocat  usque  suum,  qua  populus  adsita  certis  ^^0 

Idmidbus  vicina  refii^t  jur^ :  tamquam 
Sit  proprium  quidquam,  puncto  quod  mobilis  horae 
Nunc  prece,  nunc  predo.  nunc  vi,  nunc  morte  suprema 
Permutet  dominos  et  ceoat  in  altera  jura. 
Sio  quia  perpetuus  nuUi  datur  usus,  et  heres  1^5 

Her^em  alterius  velut  unda  supervenit  undam, 
Quid  Tici  prosunt  aut  horrea  ?  quidve  Calabris 
Saldbus  adjecd  Lucani,  id  medt  Orcus 
(jnmdia  cum  parvis,  non  ezorabilis  auro  ? 
Gemmas,  manner,  ebur,  Tyrrhena  sigiUa,  tabellas,  i«o 

Argentum,  vestes  Gaetulo  murice  tinctas, 
Sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere. 
Cur  alter  fratrum  cessare  et  ludere  et  ungi     , 
Praeferat  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus,  alter 
Dives  et  importunus  ad  umbram  lucis  ab  ortu  iss 

Silvestrem  fiammis  et  ferro  midget  agrum, 
19* 
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Scit  Genius,  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astrum, 
Naturae  d^us  humanae,  mortalis  in  unum    x 
l  Quodque  caput,  viiltu  mutabilis,  albus  et  ater. 
IJtET  et  ex  modico  quantum  res  poscet  acervo  loo 

Tollam,  nee  metuam  quid  de  me  judicet  heres, 
Quod  non  plura  datis  inyenerit ;  et  tamen  idem 
Scire  volam  quantum  simplex  hilaraque  nepoti 
Discrcpet  et  quantum  discordet  piSus  avaro. 
Distat  enim  spargas  tua  prodigus  an  neque  sumptum       los 
Invitus  faciaa  neque  plura  parare  labores, 
Ac^potiu^,  puer  ut  festis  Quinquatrious  olim, 
Exiguo  gratoque  fruaris  tempore  raptim. 
Pauperies  immunda  damns  procul  aosit :  ego,  utrum 
Nave  ferar  magna  an  parva,  ferar  unus  et  idem.  200 

Non  agimur  tumidia  velis  aquilone  secundo ; 
Non  tamen  adveiBb  aetatem  ducimus  austris, 
Viribas,  iugenio,  specie,  virtute,  loco,  re, 
Extremi  primorum,  extremis  usque  priores. 
Non  es  avarus :  abi;  quid,  caetera  jam  simul  isto  x         aos 
Com  vitio  fagere  ?    Caret  tibi  pectus  inani 
Ambitione  ?  Caret  mortis  fonmdine  et  ira  ? 
Somnia,  terrorea  magicos,  miracula,  sagas, 
Noetomos  lemures  portentaque  Thessala  rides  ? 
Natales  grate  numoras  ?  Ignoscis  amicis  ?  210 

Lenior  et  melior  fis  accedente  senecta  ? 
Quid  te  ex^^mpta  leyat  spinis  de  pluribus  una  ? 
Vivpre  si  recte  ncscia  decede  peritis. 
Lusbti  satid,  edisti  salis  atque  bibisti  ; 
TetnpuB  abire  tibi  est,  ne  potum  lar^us  aequo  *^ 

Bideat  et  pulset  lasciTa  decentius  aetas. " 


Q.  HORATH  FLACCI 

EPISTOLA  AD  PISONES: 

SITE 

DE  ARTE  POfenCA  LIBER. 


HuMANO  capiii  ceryicem  pictor  equinam 

Jungere  si  yelit^et  yarias  inducere  plumaa 

Undique  collatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atnim 

Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne, 

Spectatum  adnussi  risnm  teneatis,  amici  ?  $ 

Credite,  Pisones,  isti  tabulae  fore  librom 

Persimilem  cujus,  velut  aegri  somnia,  yanae 

Fbgentor  species,  ut  nee  pes  nee  caput  urn 

Reddatur  formae.    Pictonbus  atque  poetis 

Qmdlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  aeqna  potestas.  to 

Scimus  et  banc  yeniam  petimusque  damusque  yicksim; 

Sed  non  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia,  nan  ut 

Serpentes  ayibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni. 

Inceptis  grayibus  plerumcme  et  magna  professis 

PurpureuSy  late  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter  w 

Assuitur  pannus,  cum  lucus  et  ara  Dianae 

Et  properaniis  aquae  per  amoenos  ambitus  agros, 

Aut  flumen  Bhenum  aut  pluyius  describitur  arcus : 

Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus.     Et  fortasse  cupressum 

Scis  fflmulare ;  quid  hoc,  si  fractis  enatat  ezspea  ») 

Nayibus  aere  dato  qui  pingitur  ?    Amphora  coepit 

Iitftitui :  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit? 
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Dcnique  sit  quid  vis  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum. 

Maxima  pars  vatum,  pater  et  juvenes  patre  digni, 

Becipimur  specie  recti.     Brevis  esse  laboro,  25 

Obscarua  fio  ;  aectantem  levia  nervi 

Dciiciutit  aBimiquc  ;  professus  grandia  turget ; 

Sorpit  humi  tutus  nunium  timidusque  procellae ; 

Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unam, 

Delphifium  silvis  ajiping^t,  fiuctibus  aprom.  30 

In  vittum  due  it  eu]pae  fuga  si  caret  arte. 

Aemiliuui  circa  ludum  faber  unus  et  ungues 

Exjirimet  et  moHos  imitabitur  aere  capiUoB, 

Infelix  opcris  summa  quia  ponere  totum 

Nesciet.  Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  componere  curem,  35 

Kon  magis  esse  velim  quam  naso  vivere  prayo, 

Spectandum  nigris  oculis  nigroque  capillo. 

Sumite  mate  ri  am  vestris,  qui  scribitis  aequam 

Trribua  et  versate  diu  quid  ferre  recusent, 

Quid  valeant  humeri.     Gui  lecta  potenter  erit  res,  49 

Nee  facuudia  deseret  hunc  nee  lucidus  ordo. 

Ordinis  liaec  virtus  erit  et  venus,  aut  ego  fallor, 

Ut  jam  aunc  dieat  jam  nunc  debeniia  dici, 

Pleraque  diffi^rat  ct  praesens  in  tempus  omittat ; 

Hoc  amet,  hoc  spemat  promissi  carmims  auctor.  45 

In  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusque  serendis, 

I>i?ceris  egregie  notum  si  callida  verbum 

Bc^ddiderit  junctum  nomm.     Si  forte  necesse  est 

Indiciis  moustrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum, 

Fingere  cinctutis  non  esuiudita  Getfae^s  so 

Gontmget^dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  pudenter; 

Et  nova  fictaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem  A 

Graeco  fonte  cadant,parce  detorta.    Quid  autem 

Caecilio  Flautoquc  dabit  Romanus  ademptum 

Virgilio  Varioque  ?    Ego  cur  acquirere  pauca  55 

Si  possum  invideor,  cum  lingua  Gatoms  et  Enni 

Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit  et  nova  rerum 

Komina  protulerit  ?    Licuit,  semperque  Hcebit 

Siguatum  praosente  nota  producere  nomen. 

Ut  ailvae  foUis  proaos  mutantnr  in  annos,  GO 

Prima  cadunt ;  ita  verborum  vetus  intent  aetas, 

Et  juvenum  ritu  florent  mode  nata  vigentque. 
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Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque :  sive  receptus 

Terra  Neptunus  classes  aquilonibus  arcet, 

Begis  opus,  sterilisre  din  palas  aptaque  remis  65 

Yicinas  urbes  alit  et  grave  sentit  aratmm, 

Sen  cnrsum  mutavit  iniqumn  fra^bns  amnis 

Docttts  iter  melius,  mortalia  facta  peribunt, 

Nedum  sermonum  stet  honos  et  gratia  vivaz. 

Mnlta  renascentar  quae  jam  ceciderc,  cadentque  70 

Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  relet  usus, 

Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi. 

Bes  gestae  regumque  ducumque  et  tristia  bella 

Quo  scribi  possent  numero,  monstrayit  Homerus. 

Yersibus  impariter  junctis  querimonia  primum,  75 

Post  etiam  inclusa  est  voti  sententia  compos ', 

Quis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiserit  auctor, 

Grrammatici  certant  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est* 

Arcbilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo : 

Hunc  socd  cepere  pedem  grandesque  cothurni,  so 

Altemis  aptum  sermonibus  et  populares 

Vincentem  strepitns  et  natum  rebus  agendis* 

Musa  dedit  fidibus  diyos  puerosque  deorum 

Et  pugUem  victorem  et  equum  certamine  primum 

Et  juvenum  curas  et  libera  yina  referre.  85 

Descriptas  servare  vices  operumque  colorea 

Cur  ego  A  nequeo  ignoroque  poeta  salutor  ? 

Cur  nescire  pudens  prave  quam  discere  male  ? 

Yersibus  ezponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult ; 

IncUgnatur  item  privatis  ae  prope  soceo  90 

Dignis  carminibus  narrari  coena  Thyestae. 

Singula  quaeque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter. 

Int^um  tamen  et  vocem  comoedia  tollit, 

Iratusque  Chromes  tumido  delitigat  ore  ; 

Et  tragicus  deromque  dokt  sermone  pedestri  95 

Telephus  et  releus,  cum  pauper  et  exsul  uterque 

Projicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba. 

Si  curat  cor  spectantis  teti^sse  querela. 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata ;  dulda  sunto 

Et  quocunque  volent  animum  auditoris  agunto.  lOO 

Ut  ridentibus  arrident,  ita  flentibus  adsunt 

Humani  vultus :  si  vis  me  flere  dolendum  est 
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Primum  ipsi  tibi ;  tunc  tua  me  infortunia  laedent, 

Telephe  vel  Peleu :  male  si  mandate  loqueris 

Aut  dormitabo  ant  ridebo.     Tristia  maestnm  106 

Yultum  verba  decent,  iratum  plena  minarum, 

Ludcntem  lasciva,  severum  seria  dictu. 

Format  cnlm  natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  omnem 

Fortunarnm  1iabitam;juyat  autimpellit  ad  iram, 

Aut  ad  humum  maerore  gravi  deducit  et  angit ;  no 

Post  effcrfc  ariimi  motns  interprete  lingua. 

Bi  diceiUls  emnt  fortunis  absona  dicte 

Romani  tollent  eqnites  peditesque  cachinnum. 

Intererit  muUum  divusne  loquatur  an  heros, 

Maturugnc  senex  an  adhuc  florente  juvente  115 

Fervidusj  ct  matrona  potens  an  sedula  nutriz, 

Mercatome  vagus  cultorne  virentds  agelli, 

Colcbus  an  Assyrius,  Tfaebis  nutritus  an  Argis. 

Aut  famam  sequere  aut  sibi  convenientia  finge. 

Scriptor  bonoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achillem,  i^ 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilLs,  acer 

Jura  neget  albi  nate,  nihil  non  arroget  armis. 

Sit  Medea  ferox  invictaque,  flebilis  Ino, 

Perfidua  Ixioaj  lo  vaga,  tristis  Orestes. 

Si  quid  inexpertum  scenae  committis  et  audes  135 

Personam  formare  novam,  servetur  ad  imum 

Qaalis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet. 

DifiScUe  €3fc  proprie  communia  dicere ;  tuque 

Rectius  Iliacum  carmen  deducis.in  actus, 

Quam  si  prnft^rres  ignote  indictaque  primus.  130 

Publica  materies  privati  juris  erit,  si 

Kon  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  orbem, 

Nee  verbo  verbum  curabis  reddere  fidus 

Interpret,  ncc  desilies  imitetor  in  arctum 

Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetet  aut  opens  lex.  135 

Nee  sic  incipies,  ut  scnptor  cyclicus  olim : 

"  Fortunam  Priami  cantebo  et  nobile  bellum." 

Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  luc  promissor  hiatu  ? 

Parturiuut  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 

Quanto  rcctitis  hie,  qui  nil  molitur  inepte :  l*<> 

"Die  mihi,  Musa,  yirum,  captae  post  tempora  Trojae 

Qui  morea  hominum  multorum  vidit  et  urbes." 
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Non  fdmnm  ex  fulgorc  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 

Cogitat,  ut  erpeciosa  dehino  miracula  promat, 

Antiphaten  ocyllamque  et  cum  Gjclope  Charybdin.  U5 

Nee  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meleagri, 

Nee  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo  ; 

Semper  ad  eventum  festinat  et  in  medias  res 

Non  secQS  ac  notas  auditorem  rapit,  et  quae 

Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse  relinquit ;  150 

Atque  ita  mentitur,  sic  veris  &lsa  remiscet, 

Prime  ne  medium,  medio  ne  discrepet  imum. 

Tu  quid  ego  et  populus  mecum  desideret,  audi : 

Si  plausoris  eges  aulaea  manentis  et  usque 

Sessuri  donee  cantor  ^  Yos  plaudite '  dicat,  155 

Aetatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores, 

Mobilibusque  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annis. 

Aeddere  qui  voces  jam  scit  puer  et  pede  certo 

Signat  humum,  gestit  paribus  coUudere,  et  iram 

Colli^t  ac  ponit  temere,  et  mutatur  in  boras.  I6O 

Imberbis  juvenis  tandem  custode  remote 

Gaudet  equis  cambusque  et  aprici  gramine  campi, 

Cereus  in  vitium  flecti,  mcmitoribus  asper, 

Utilium  tardus  prorisor,  prodigus  aeris, 

SubUmis  cupidusque  et  amata  relinquere  pemix.  165 

Gonversis  studiis  aetas  animusque  virilis 

Quaerit  opes  et  amicitias,  inservit  honori, 

Conmiifflsse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 

Multa  senem  circumveniunt  incommoda,  vel  quod 

Quaerit  et  inventis  miser  abstinet  ac  timet  uti,  170 

Vel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelideque  ministrat, 

Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  fiituri, 

Difficilis,  querulus,  laudator  temporis  acti 

Se  puero,  castigator  censorque  minorum. 

Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  secum,  175 

Multa  recedentes  adimunt.    Ne  forte  seniles 

Mandentur  juveni  partes  pueroque  viriles, 

Semper  in  adjunctis  aevoque  morabimur  aptis. 

Aut  agitur  res  in  scenis,  aut  acta  refertur. 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem,  tdO 

Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,et  quae 

Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator :  non  tamen  intus 
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DIgna  geri  promes  in  scenam,  multaque  toIle«: 

Ex  Qculis  quae  mox  narret  &cundia  praesens. 

Ne  puero3  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet,  185 

Aut  hutnatia  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus, 

Aiit  in  avem  Procne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem. 

Quodcuuque  ostendis  mihi  sic  incredulus  odi. 

Neve  minor  neu  sit  quinto  productior  acta 

Fabula,  quae  posci  vult  et  spectata  reponi ;  ino 

Nee  deus  intersit  niid  dignus  vindice  nodus 

Incidorit ;  nee  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret. 

ActoriB  parted  chorus  officiumque  virile 

Cefeudat,  neu  qmd  medios  intercinat  actus 

Quod  nou  proposito  conducat  et  haereat  apte.  195 

Ille  bonis  iaTeatque  et  consilietur  amice, 

Et  regat  irafcos  et  amet  peccare  timentes ; 

Ille  dapc3  laudet  mensae  breyis,  ille  salubrem 

Justitiam  le^esque  et  apertis  otia  portis ; 

Ille  te^at  commissa  deosque  precetur  et  oret,  200 

Ufc  rcdeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuna  superbis. 

Tibia  noo  ut  nunc  oricfaalco  vincta  tubaeque 

Acmula,  Bed  tenuis  simplexque  foramine  pauco 

Adspirare  ct  adesse  choris  erat  utilis  atque 

Nondiim  .^pissa  nimis  complere  sedilia  fiatu ;  205 

Quo  sane  populus  numerabilis,  utpote  parvus, 

Et  frugi  castusque  verecundusque  coibat. 

Postituam  coepit  agros  extendere  victor,  et  urbes 

Latior  ampleeti  murus  vinoque  diumo 

Placarl  Genius  festis  impune  diebus,  210 

Accossit  numerisque  modisque  licentia  major ; 

Indoctus  quid  enim  saperet  liberque  laborum 

Rustic  us  urbano  confusus,  turpis  honesto  ? 

Pic  priscac  motumque  et  luxuriem  addidit  arti 

Tibicen  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  vestem  ;  215 

Sic  otiam  fidibus  voces  crevere  sevens, 

Et  tulit  eloqumm  insolitum  facundia  praeceps, 

Utiliumque  sagax  rerum  et  divina  futuri 

SortLlegk  iion  discrepuit  sententia  Delphis. 

Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certavit  ob  hircum,  220 

Mox  etiam  agrestes  Satjros  nudavit,et  asper 

Incolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit,  eo  quod 
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niecebris  erat  et  grata  novitate  morandus 
Spectator,  fiinctusqae  sacris  et  potus  et  exlex. 
Yenim  ita  risores,  ita  commendare  dicaces  225 

Conveniet  Satyros,  ita  vertere  seria  ludo, 
Ne  quicunque  deus,  quicanque  adhibebitur  heros, 
Regali  conspectos  in  auro  nuper  et  ostro, 
Migret  in  obscnras  humili  sermone  tabemas, 
Aut  dam  yitat  humum  nubes  et  intoia  captet.  330 

Efifiilire  leves  indigna  Tragoedia  versus, 
IJt  festis  matrona  moveri  jussa  diebns, 
Intererit  Satjris  pauUum  pudibunda  protervis. 
Non  ego  inomata  et  dominantia  nomina  solum 
Verbaque,  Pisones,  Satyrorum  scriptor  amabo ;  S36 

Nee  sic  enitar  tra^co  differre  colori 
Ut  nihil  intersit  Davusne  loquatur  et  audax 
VjUnss  emuncto  lucrata  Simcme  talentum, 
Ail  custos  famulusque  dei  Silenus  alumni. 
Ex  note  fictum  carmen  sequar,  ut  sibi  quivis  340 

Speret  idem,  sudet  multum  frustraque  laboret 
Ausus  idem :  tantum  series  juncturiEuiue  poUet, 
Tantum  de  medio  sumptis  accedit  honoris. 
Silvis  deducti  caveant  me  judice  Fauni, 
Ne  Yclut  innati  triviis  ac  paene  forenses  245 

Aut  nimium  teneris  juvenentur  versibus  unquam, 
Aut  immunda  crepent  ignominiosaque  dicta : 
Offenduntur  enim  quibus  est  equus  et  pater  et  res, 
Nee,  si  quid  fricti  ciceris  probat  et  nucis  emptor, 
Aeauis  accipiunt  animis  donantve  corona.  250 

Syliaba  longa  brevi  subjecta  vocatur  iambus. 
Pes  citus  ;  unde  etiam  trimetris  accrescere  jussit 
Nomen  iambeis,  cum  senos  redderet  ictus 
Primus  ad  extremum  similis  sibi.    Non  ita  pridem, 
Tardier  ut  paulo  graviorque  veniret  ad  aures,  255 

Spondees  stabiles  in  jura  patema  reoepit 
Gommodus  et  patiens,  non  ut  de  sede  secunda 
Gederet  aut  quarta  socialiter.     Hie  et  in  Acci 
Nobilibus  trimetris  apparet  rarus,  et  Enni 
In  scenam  misses  cum  magno  pondere  versus  260 

Aut  operae  celeris  nimium  curaque  carentis 
Aut  ignoratae  premit  artis  crimine  turpi. 
20 
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Non  quiYiB  Yidet  immodulata  poemata  judex, 

Et  data  Romania  venia  est  indigna  poetis. 

Idcircone  vager  scribamque  licenter  ?  an  omnes  265 

Visuros  poccata  putem  mea,  tutus  et  intra 

8pem  veniae  cautus  ?     Vitavi  denique  culpam, 

Non  laudem  merui.     Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 

Nocturia  versate  manu,  versate  diuma. 

At  vestn  proan  Plaudnos  et  numeros  et  270 

Laudavcre  sales  himium  patienter  utrumque : 

Ne  dream  stiilte  mirati,  si  mode  ego  et  vos 

Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto 

LegitioiumqiiQ  sonum  di^tis  callemus  et  aure. 

Ignotum  tragicae  genus  inyenisse  Camenae  275 

Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 

Quae  canerciit  agerentque  peruncti  faecibus  ora. 

Post  hunc  personae  pallaeque  repertor  honestae 

Aeschylus  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis 

Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui  nitique  cothumo.  280 

Successit;  yetus  his  comoedia,non  sine  multa 

Laudo:  sed  in  vitium  libertas  excidit  et  vim 

Dignara  lego  ro^ :  lex  est  accepta  chorusque 

Turpiter  obticuit  sublato  jure  nocendi. 

Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquere  poetae,  285 

Nee  minimum  meruere  decus  vesti^a  Graeca 

Ausi  deserero  ct  celebrare  domestica  facta, 

Vel  qui  praetextas  vel  qui  docuere  togatas. 

Ncc  virtute  foFet  clarisve  potentius  armis 

Quam  lingua  Latium,  si  non  offenderet  unum  290 

Quemque  poetarum  limae  labor  et  mora.     Vos,  o 

Fompiliua  g^anguis,  carmen  reprehendite  quod  non 

MultiL  dies  et  multa  litura  coercuit,  atque 

Per  fee  turn  dccies  non  castigavit  ad  unguem. 

Jn^enium  mi^era  quia  fortunatius  arte  2% 

Credit  et  excludit  sanos  Helicone  poetas 

Dcmocritus,  bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  curat, 

Noa  barbam,  secreta  petit  loca,  balnea  vitat. 

Nanciscetur  enim  pretium  nomenque  poetae. 

Si  tribus  Auticjris  caput  insanabile  nunquam  300 

ToTisori  Liciuo  commiserit.     0  ego  laevu3, 

Qui  purgor  lilem  sub  vemi  temporis  horam  ! 
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Non  alius  faceret  meliora  poemata.  Yerom 

Nil  ianti  est.     Ergo  fongar  vice  ootis,  acutum 

Reddere  quae  ferram  yalet  exsors  ipsa  secandi ;  306 

Munus  et  officium,  nil  scribens  ipse  docebo, 

Unde  parentor  opes,  quid  alat  formetque  poetam ; 

Quid  deceat  quid  non;  quo  virtus,  quo  ferat  error. 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons  : 

Rem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt  ostendere  chartae,  310 

Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur. 

Qui  didicit  patriae  quid  debeat  et  quid  amicis, 

Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus  et  hospes, 

Quod  sit  conscripti,  quod  judicis  officium,  quae 

Partes  in  bellum  missi  ducis,  ille  profecto  315 

Beddere  personae  scit  conyenientia  cuique. 

Bespicere  exemplar  vitae  mommque  jubebo 

Doctum  imitatorem  et  vivas  hinc  ducere  voces. 

Interdum  speciosa  locis  morataque  reote 

Fabula  nullius  veneris,  sine  pondere  et  arte,  3so 

Yaldius  oblectat  populum  meliusque  moratur 

Quam  versus  inopes  rerum  nugaeque  canorae. 

Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 

Musa  loqui,  praeter  laudem  nullius  avaris. 

Romani  pueri  lon^  rationibus  assem  335 

Discunt  m  partes  centum  diducere.  ^^Dicat 

Filius  Albini :  Si  de  quincunce  remota  est 

TJncia,  quid  superat  ?    Poteras  dixisse."  "  Triens."  "  Eu ! 

Rem  poteris  servare  tuam.    Redit  uncia,  quid  fit  ?" 

^^  Semis."    At  haec  animos  aerugo  et  cura  peculi  330 

Cum  semel  imbuerit,  speramus  carmina  fin^ 

Posse  linenda  cedro  et  levi  servanda  cupresso  ? 

Aut  prodesse  volunt,  aut  delectare  poetae, 

Aut  simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitae. 

Qmdquid  praecipes  esto  bre^,  ut  cito  dicta  335 

Percipiant  animi  deciles  teneantque  fideles : 

Omne  supervacuum  pleno  de  pectore  manat. 

Ficta  voluptatis  causa  sint  proxima  veris, 

Nee  quodcunque  volet  poscat  sibi  fabula  credi, 

Neu  pnmsae  Lamiae  vivum  puerum  extrahat  alvo.  340 

Centuriae  seniorum  ag^tant  expertia  fru^, 

Cel^  praetereunt  austera  poemata  Bamnes : 
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Omne  tulit  pimctam  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 

Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo. 

Hie  meret  aera  liber  Sosiis;  hie  et  mare  transit  345 

Et  longum  note  scriptori  prorogat  aevum. 

Sunt  dclicta  tamen  quibus  ignovisse  velimus : 

Nam  neque  chorda  sonum  reddit  quein  vult  manus  et  mens, 

Poscentique  gravem  persaepe  remittit  acutum; 

Nee  semper  feriet,  quodcunque  minabitur,  arcus.  350 

Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine  non  ego  paucis 

Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit 

Ant  humana  parum  cavit  natura.     Quid  ergo  est  ? 

Ut  scriptor  si  peccat  idem  librarius  usque, 

Quamvis  est  monitus  venia  caret ;  ut  citharoedus  355 

Bidehir  chorda  qui  semper  oberrat  eadem  : 

Sic  mihl  qui  multnm  cessat  fit  Choerilus  ille, 

Quern  bis  terve  bonum  cum  risu  miror,  et  idem 

Indignor  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus ; 

(Verum  operi  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum.)  360 

lit  pictura  poesis :  erit  quae  si  propius  stes, 

Te  capiat  ma^,  et  quaedam  si  lon^us  abstes : 

Haec  amat  obscurum,  volet  haec  sub  luce  videri, 

Judicla  argatum  quae  non  formidat  acumen ; 

Haec  placuit  semel,  haec  decies  repotita  placebit.  365 

O  major  juvenum,  quamvis  et  voce  patema 

Pingeris  ad  rectum  et  per  te  sapis,  hoc  tibi  dictum 

ToUe  memor,  certis  medium  et  tolerabile  rebus 

Rectc  concedi.  Consultus  juris  et  actor 

Gau39aram  mediooris  abest  virtute  diserti  370 

Messalae  nee  scit  quantum  Gascellius  Aulus, 

Sed  tumon  in  pretio  est ;  mediocribus  esse  poetis 

Non  homines,  non  di,  non  concessere  columnae. 

Ut  gratas  inter  mensas  symphonia  discors 

Et  crassam  unguentum  et  Sardo  cum  melle  papaver  375 

OSendnnt,  poterat  duci  quia  coena  sine  istis ; 

Sic  anirnia  natum  inventumque  poema  juvandis, 

Si  paulum  summo  decessit,  vergit  ad  imum. 

L\idere  qui  nescit,  campestaibus  abstinet  anms, 

Indoetuaque  pilae  discive  trochive  quiescit,  380 

Ne  ^pissae  risom  tollant  impune  coronae  : 

Qui  neecit  versus  tamen  audet  fingere.     Quidni  ? 
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Idber  et  mgenuTis,  praesertim  census  equestrem 
Soimnam  nummorom  vitioqae  remotus  ab  omni. 
Ta  nihil  invita  dices  faciesve  Minerva ;  385 

Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ea  mens.  Si  quid  tamen  olim 
Scripseris  in  Maeci  descendat  judicis  aures 
Et  patris  et  nostras,  nonumque  prematur  in  annum, 
Membranis  intus  poatis :  delere  licebit 
Quod  non  edideris ;  nescit  yox  missa  reverti.  ^80 

Silyestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  deorum 
Caedibus  et  victu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus, 
Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidosque  leones ; 
Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebanae  conditor  arcis, 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis  et  prece  blanda  39b 

Ducere  quo  yellet.    Fuit  haec  sapientia  quondam, 
Publica  privatis  secemere,  sacra  pro&nis, 
Concubitu  probibere  vago,  dare  jura  mantis, 
Oppida  moliri,  leges  incidere  ligno : 

8u)  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque  400 

Carminibus  venit.    Post  hos  insignis  Homerus, 
Tptaeusque  mares  animos  in  Ms^a  beUa 
V  ersibus  exacuit ;  dictae  per  carmina  sortes, 
Et  vitae  monstrata  via  e6t;et  gratia  regum 
Pieriia  tentata  modis ;  ludusque  repertus  405 

Et  longorum  operum  fims :  ne  forte  pudori 
Sit  tibi  Musa  Ijrae  sellers  et  cantor  Apollo. 
Natura  fieret  laudabile  carmen  an  arte, 
Quaesitum  est ;  ego  nee  studium  mne  divite  vena 
Nee  rude  quid  poesit  yideo  ingenium :  alterius  eto  4io 

Altera  poscit  opem  res  et  conjurat  amice. 
Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit, 
Abstinuit  yenere  et  yino ;  qui  Pjthia  cantat 
l^bicen  didicit  prius  eztimtdtque  ma^trum.  415 

Nee  satis  est  dmsse :  ^^  Ego  mira  poemate  pango ; 
Occupet  extremum  scabies ;  mihi  turpe  relinqui  est 
Et  quod  non  didici  sane  nescire  fateri.^' 
Ut  praeco,  ad  merces  turbam  qtd  cogit  emendas, 
Aasentatores  iubet  ad  lucrum  ire  poeta  4ao 

Diyes  agris,  myes  poedtis  in  fenore  nummis. 
Si  yero  est  unctum  qui  recte  ponere  possdt 
20  • 
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Ei;  spondere  levi  pro  panpere  et  eripere  atris 

Litibos  implicitam,  mirabor  81  sciet  inter- 

Nosccre  meDdacem  yenimque  beatas  amicom.  425 

Tu  eeu  donaris  seu  quid  donare  yoles  cui, 

IfidWto  £id  versos  iibi  factos  ducere  plenum 

Laetidac  \  clamabit  enim  Pulchre!  bene !  recte ! 

Fallegcet  super  his,  etiam  stillabit  amicis 

Ex  oculis  rorem,  saliet,  tundet  pede  terram.  430 

Ut  qui  conducti  plorant  in  funere  dicunt 

Et  faciuDt  prope  plura  dolentibus  ex  animo,  ^c 

Dcrisor  vcro  plus  laudatore  movetur. 

Reges  dicuntur  multis  urgere  culullis 

Et  torquere  mero  quern  perspexisse  laborant,  435 

An  sit  amicida  dignus  :  si  carmina  condes 

Kunquatn  te  fallant  animi  sub  yulpe  latentes. 

Quintilto  si  quid  recitares,  "  Corrige  sodes 

Hoc,"  aiebat,  "  et  hoc :  "  melius  te  posse  negares 

Bis  terque  expertum  frustra,  delere  jubebat  440 

Et  male  tomatos  incudi  reddere  versus. 

Si  defendere  delictum  quam  vertere  malles, 

Kullum  ultra  verbum  aut  operam  insumebat  inanem 

Quin  gine  rivali  teque  et  tua  solus  amares. 

Yir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehendet  inertes,  445 

Culpabit  duros,  incomptis  adlinet  atrum 

Traverse  calamo  signum,  ambitiosa  recidet 

Omamenta,  parum  Claris  lucem  dare  coget, 

Arguet  aiDbigue  dictum,  mutanda  notabit, 

flet  Ariatarchus ;  non  dicet :  ^^  Cur  ego  anucum  450 

OSendam  in  uu^?"     Hae  nugae  seria  ducent 

In  mala  derisum  semel  exceptumque  sinistre. 

Ut  mala  quern  scabies  aut  morbus  re^us  urget 

Aut  fauaticus  error  et  iracunda  Diana, 

Yesanum  tetigisse  liment  fugiuntque  poetam  455 

Qui  impiunt;  agitant  pueri  incauiique  sequuntur. 

Hie,  dum  sublimis  versus  ructatur  et  errat, 

Si  vcluti  merulis  intentus  decidit  auceps 

In  pttteum  foveamve,  licet,  "  Succurrite,"  longum 

Clamet,  ^^  lo  cives ! "  non  sit  qui  tollero  curet.  460 

Bi  curet  quia  opem  ferre  et  demittere  fimem, 

"  Qui  ecis  an  prudens  hue  se  projecerit  atque 
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Serrari  nolit?"  dicam,  Siculique  poetae 

Narrabo  interitum.  Deus  immortalis  haberi 

Dum  cupit  Empedocles,  ardentem  fri^dus  Aettiam  465 

Insilait.     Sit  jus  liceatque  perire  poetis : 

Invitum  qui  senrat  idem  facit  occidenti. 

Nee  semel  hoc  fecit,  nee,  si  retractus  erit  jam 

Iiet  homo  et  ponet  famosae  mortis  amorem. 

Nee  satis  apparet  cur  versus  factitet,  utrum  i^ 

Minxerit  in  patrios  cineres,  an  triste  bidental 

Movent  incestus :  certe  furit  ac  velut  ursus 

Objectos  caveae  valuit  si  firangere  clathros^ 

Indoctum  doctumque  fugat  recitator  acerbus  ; 

Quem  vero  arripuit  tenet  occiditque  legendo,  4?S 

Non  missura  cutem  nisi  plena  cruoris  hirudo. 


^ 


61. 
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NOTES. 


ODES.— BOOK    L 


ODE  I, 

This  Ode  was  probably  written  as  a  dedication  to  MiBcenaa  of  ihc  ilu^ce 
first  books,  when  they  were  collectively  pnblished,  probably  in  tlie  forty- 
second  year  of  Horace's  age,  b.  o.  24.  He  says  that  different  nn^n  lm>'o 
different  tastes;  the  Greek  loves  the  Olympic  games,  the  Bauinn  t^»  ^t 

E lace  or  money;  one  is  quiet,  another  restless,  and  so  on;  whiW  hn  only 
ives  the  lyre,  and  seeks  to  be  ranked  by  Maecenas  among  lyric  j»ooc^. 

Aroument.  —  Maecenas,  my  protector,  my  pride,  various  arc  ilio  ii\n\s  of 
men.  The  Greek  seeks  glory  rrom  the  race ;  the  lords  of  the  world  arc 
supremely  happy,  one  in  me  honors  of  the  state,  the  other  in  his  well  filled 
barns.  The  fanner  will  not  plough  the  seas ;  the  merchant  is*  ri'stljv-i^  on 
land.  One  man  loves  his  ease  and  his  wine ;  another,  the  camp  am\  tlit!  ilin 
of  war ;  while  the  huntsman  braves  all  weathers  for  his  sport.  ^ly  f^lury  h 
in  the  ivy  crown,  my  delight  to  retire  to  the  groves  witn  the  nymphs  ind 
the  satyrs,  where  my  muse  breathes  the  flute  or  strikes  the  lyre,  I'Lu'CiI 
by  thee' among  the  lyric  choir,  I  shall  lift  my  head  to  the  skies. 

1.  aieopU]  A  noun  substantive,  signifving  properly  an  ancestor  in  the  fifth 
degree,  thus:  'pater,'  *avus,'  'proavus,  'abavus,*  'atavus';  compnnmW  of 
'ad'  and  'avus,'  and  corresponding  to  'adnepos'  in  the  dcsccnilinj^  .si-alc. 
Miecenas  belonged  to  the  family  of  Cilnii,  formerlv  LucumonL\<f  or  prinrcrt 
of  Etmria,  and  up  to  a  late  period  possessed  of  mflucnco  in  tin.-  Krrndiiti 
lo^Ti  of  Arctium,  whence  they  were  expelled  by  their  own  citizens  ii.c.  300. 
Sec  Liv.  X.  3.     Compare  Propert.  iii.  9.  1  : 

"  Maecenas,  eques  Etnisco  dc  sanguine  regum. 
Intra  fortunam  qui  cnpis  esse  tuam." 
Martial  xii.  4.  2  :  "  Maecenas  atavis  rcgibus  ortus  eques."     Sec  n!^^<>  C.  iJL 
29.  I.  S.  i.  6.  1,  sqq. 

2.  Oet  pfxtea'dium]  '  My  protector,  my  delight,  and  pride.'  VIr;;!!  (G.  JL 
40)  addresses  Miecenas  in  the  same  affectionate  terms  : 

"  O  decus,  O  famae  merito  pars  maxima  nostrao, 
Maecenas  " ; 
and  Propertius,  ii.  1.  73. 

3.  Sunt  quos]  The  Greeks  say  if<mv  ovs*  The  indicative  ift  nscrl  with 
'  sunt,'  or  '  est  qm*  when  particular  persons  are  alluded  to,  ii-  heiv  the 
Greeks  in  opposition  to  the  Romans.  So  Epp.  ii.  2.  182:  "ArL^entTmi  — 
sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere,"  where,  by  thi'  Uitti'r,  i* 
distinctly  indicated  the  wise  man.    Here  Horace  alludes  to  the  Greeks  of 
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tbnner  days,  and  is  led  to  refer  to  them,  becaoBe  this  was  the  chief  subject 
of  Pindar  8  poetry. 

—  cwricmoj  This  mar  mean  either  the  chariot  (formed  from  '  cano/  as 
*  yphicnlam'  from  *  veho  'j  or  the  course. 

4.  CoUegisse]  The  perfect  is  used  to  express  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
action,  like  die  Greek  aorist.  The  best  illustration  of  what  follows  is  in  the 
Iliad  (xxiii.  338,  sqq.).  'Mcta'  was  the  conical  pilhir  at  the  end  of  the 
course  round  which  the  chariots  turned  on  their  way  back  to  the  starting- 

Slace.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  vwroTf.  It  was  the  mark  of  a  skilful 
river  to  turn  the  coal  as  closely  as  possible  without  touching  it,  which  is 
impliecl  in  '  fervidis  Evitata  rotis. 

6.  Terrarum  chminoi]  That  is,  the  Romans.  Tiigil  (Aen.  i.  282)  calls 
them  "  Romanos  rerum  dominos." 

8.  tergemmis]  This  refers  to  the  three  curule  magistracies,  those  of  the 
sedilc,  prsetor,  and  consul.  Though  the  qusstorship  was  usually  the  finit 
step  in  the  line  of  promotion,  it  is  not  included,  because  it  was  not  a  curule 
office.  '  Teigeminus '  here  simiifies  no  more  than  '  triplex.'  '  Geminus '  is 
used  in  this  combination  with  cardinal  numbers  frequently.  So  Viipl 
(Aen.  vi.  287)  calls  Briarons  '  centnm^eminus/  '  Honoribus '  is  the  ablative 
case,  as  (C.  i.  21. 9) :  "  Vos  Tempo  totidem  toUite  laudibus.''  Tac.  Ann.  i.  3  : 
**  Claudium  Marcellum  pontificatu  et  curuli  aedilitate — M.  Agrippam  gcmi- 
natis  consulatibus  extulit." 

Ckrtat  —  toUere]  The  poets,  following  the  Greek  idiom,  use  for  conven- 
ience and  conciseness  this  construction  of  the  infinitive  with  verbs,  which  in 
prose  would  require  '  ut '  with  the  subjunctive,  or  a  supine,  or  '  ad '  with  a 
cerund  or  some  other  construction.  In  the  next  Ode  we  nave  "  egit  visere"  ; 
m  the  12th,  "  surais  celebrare  " ;  in  tiie  26th,  "  tradam  portare,'^and  so  on. 
Verbs  of  all  kinds  signifying  desire  and  the  reverse  are  frequently  used  with 
the  infinitive,  as  in  this  Ode  :  "  demere  spemit,"  "  refugit  tendere  " ;  C.  9. 
13,  "  fugo  quacrerc,"  &c  Propertius  uses  the  infinitive  after  '  ire,'  which 
the  prose  writers  never  do :  "  Ibat  et  hirsutas  ille  videre  feras  "  (i.  1. 12> 

10.  de  Libffcis  verritur  areis.]  l*he  great  mass  of  the  com  consumra  at 
Rome  was  imported  fix>m  Sicily  and  Xiibva.  See  C.  iiL  16.  26,  31.  S.  ii.  3. 
87.  The  '  area '  was  a  raised  floor  on  which  the  com  was  direshed ;  and, 
after  the  wind  had  winnowed  it,  the  floor  was  swept,  and  the  com  was  thus 
collected.  See  Virgil  (Georg.  L  178,  sqq.),  where  directions  are  given  for 
making  an  *  area.' 

1 1 .  Jindere  tarado]  There  is  something  of  contempt  in  these  words,  where 
we  should  have  expected  *  arare.'  The  soil  must  be  poor  that  was  worked 
by  a  hoc,  and  the  o^Tier  *  macro  pauper  agello.'  (Epp.  ii.  2. 12.)  *  Scin- 
dere '  is  the  proper  word  for  the  plough ;  *  nndero,'  for  the  hoe  or  lesser  in- 
straments.  — '  Attalicis  conditionibus '  signifies  *  the  most  extravagant  tcrms.^ 
There  were  three  kings  of  Peigamus  of  this  name,  which  was  proverbial  for 
riches.  The  third  left  his  great  wealth  to  the  Romans  (b.c.  134).  See  C.  ii. 
18.  5.  Compare  for  '  conditionibus '  Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  i.  2.  8 :  **  Nulla  conditio 
pecuniae  te  ab  summa  integritate  deduxerit" 

13.  dimovecUy]  From  the  meaning  of  *de,'  'down  from,'  'demoveo'  is 
more  properly  used  when  the  place  from  which  the  removal  takes  place  is 
expressed,  and  *  dimoveo '  when  Uie  sentence  is  absolute,  as  here.  For  in- 
stance, *  demovet '  is  the  proper  reading  in  C.  iv.  5. 14  :  "  Curvo  nee  fiunem 
littore  demovet."  The  iiSS.  have  in  many  instances  'dimovet*  where 
'  demovet '  is  wanted.  The  same  remark  applies  to  '  diripio '  and  •  deripio.' 
— '  Cypria,' '  Myrtoum,* ' Icariis '  (C.  iii.  7. 21 ), '  Africum,^  are  all  particular 
names  for  general,  as  *  Bithyna  carina  *  (C  L  35.  7).  By  addmg  names  more 
hfe  IS  given  to  the  description.  —  Hprace's  epithets  for  Africus,  which  was 
the  west-southwest  wind,  and  corresponded  to  the  Greek  X/^,  arc  *  praeccps. 
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•  pcstilens/  'protcnrus.*  He  uses  the  phrase  *  AfKfae  procellae'  (C.  iii.  23. 
5)  to  signify  the  storms  for  which  this  wind  was  provcrbiaL  —  'Lnctari/ 
'  certare,  *  decertare/  *  contendere/  are  used  by  the  poets  with  the  dative 
case,  instead  of  the  ablative  with  '  cum/  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
ftaxf<rBai  rtPi, 

16.  othim  ei  oppidi  Laudat  rura  sui ;]  He  commends  the  peacefbl  fields 
aboat  his  native  town  ;  for  *  otium  et  mra '  may  be  taken  as  one  subject 

18.  indocilit  — pati.]  Examples  of  this  Greek  construction  for  *  ad  patien- 
dnm '  are  very  numerous.  To  go  no  further  than  this  book,  we  have  '  audax 
pcrpcti/  *  blandum  dicere/  *  nobilem  superarc/  *  impotens  sperare/  *  callidum 
condere/  *  doctns  tendere/  '  praesens  tollere/  *  ferre  dolosi.'  — '  Paupcries/ 

*  panpcrtas/  *  pauper/  are  not  usually  by  Horace  taken  to  signify  *  priva- 
tion/ or  anything  Dcyond  a  humble  estate,  as,  amonc  many  other  instances, 
"mco  sum  pauper  agcllo"  (Epp.  ii.  2.  12).  "Prooamque  paupcricm  sine 
dote  quacro*  (C.  iii.  29.  56>  'Paupcrtas,*  *inopia,'  *egestas,'  is  the  climax 
given  bv  Seneca  (dc  Tranq.  Animi,  B). 

19.  £st  qui]  See  alx)vc,  v.  3.  This  is  the  only  instance  m  which  'est 
qui '  is  followed  by  the  indicative  where  the  person  is  not  expressed  or 
clearly  understood.  Horace  may  have  had  some  one  in  his  mind,  and  the 
description  would  apply  to  many  of  his  friends,  or  to  himself. 

—  Mcusici]  The  wine  grown  on  Mons  Massicus  in  Campania  was  of 
delicate  flavor.    See  S.  ii.  4.  54. 

20.  ioiiih  dtmert  de  die\  That  is,  to  interrupt  the  hours  of  business.  So 
(C.  ii.  7.  6)  "  morantem  saepe  diem  mero  fregi."  *  Solidus  *  signifies  that 
which  has  no  vacant  part  or  space ;  and  hence  '  solidus  dies '  comes  to  sig- 
nifjT  the  business  hours,  or  occupied  part  of  the  day. 

The  '  solidus  dies '  ended  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  with  industrious 
persons  was  the  ninth  in  summer  and  tenth  in  winter.  The  luxurious  dined 
earlier,  the  busy  sometimes  later.  The  commencement  of  the  day  varied 
with  the  habits  of  different  people. 

21.  viridi\  This  is  not  an  idle  epithet,  which  Horace  never  uses.  The 
arbutus  is  an  evergreen,  which  is  expressed  by  '  viridi.' 

22.  cnput\  This  is  used  for  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  spring  of  a  ri\*er. 
Vifg.  Grcorg.  iv.  319,  "  Tristis  ad  extremi  sacrum  caput  astitit  amnis." 
Caes.  (B.  G.  iv.  10)  says  of  Uie  Rhine,  "  multis  capitibus  in  Oceanum  influit" 
Here  it  is  the  spring.  Shrines  were  usually  built  at  the  fountain-head  of 
streams,  dedicated  to  the  nymphs  that  protected  Uiem,  which  explains 
'sacrac.' 

23.  lUtto  tnhae\  The  *  lituus '  was  curved  in  shape  and  sharp  in  tone, 
and  used  by  the  cavalry :  *  tuba,*  as  its  name  indicates,  was  straight  and  of 
deep  tone,  and  use<l  by  the  infantry.  "  Non  tuba  direct!,  non  aeris  comua 
flexi"  (Ov.  Met.  i.  98).  The  *  lituus  '  is  said  to  have  been  in  shape  a  menu 
between  the  '  tuba '  and  the  *  comu ' ;  not  so  straight  as  the  one,  nor  so 
twisted  as  the  otfier.    See  C.  ii.  1.  17. 

24.  htHaque  matrihuM  DeUMtata.]  *  Detestatns '  is  nowhere  else  used  pas- 
MTdy,  except  bv  the  law-writers,  who  use  it  for  one  convicted  by  evidence : 
'modnlatns^  ((5.  i.  32.  5),  'metatus'  (ii.'15.  15),  are  likewise  instances  of 
deponent  participles  used  passively. 

25.  tnb  Jove]  The  atmosphere,  and  so  the  sky.  Epod.  iii.  2  :  "Nivcsque 
deducnnt  Jovem."  The  Latin  writers  represented  the  atmosphere  by  Jupiter, 
Ac  Greeks  by  Hera. 

26.  tenerae]  This  word  occurs  frequently  in  Horace  in  the  sense  of 
'young.'     See  C.  5.  19  (tenerum  Lycidnm). 

'28.  teretei]     This  word  may  be  rendered  'smooth  and  ronnd.'    It  has 
always  more  or  less  closely  one  of  these  meanings,  or  both.    It  contains  the 
same  root  as  '  tcro,'  '  tomus,'  rctpo),  and  its  cognate  words,  and  its  meaning 
21 
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is  j^ot  from  tho  notion  of  robbing  and  polishing.  Horace  implies  it  to  a 
woman's  ankles,  a  smooth-faced  boy,  tho  cords  of  a  net,  and  a  faultless  man. 
It  is  applied  by  Ovid  (Fast.  ii.  320)  to  a  girdle,  and  by  Virgil  (Aen.  xi.  579) 
to  tho  ttiong  of  a  sling ;  where,  as  here,  it  represents  the  exact  twisting  of  a 
cord.  *  Plagae  '  were  nets  of  thick  rope  with  which  the  woods  were  sur- 
rounded to  catch  the  larger  beasts  as  they  were  driven  out  by  dogs  and 
beaters.  (Epod.  ii.  32.  £pp.  i.  6.  58;  18.  46.)  Marsus  for  Marsicus,  as 
Modus  for  Medicus,  is  the  only  form  Horace  uses.  The  country  of  the 
Marsi,  east  of  Rome,  Umbria,  and  Lucania  were  all  famous  for  boars,  being 
abundant  in  acorns,  on  which  they  fed  and  gix^w  fat.  Laurentian  boars  were 
also  celebrated.     See  S.  ii.  3.  234 ;  4.  41.  43. 

29.  Me  doctarum  hederae  p'oeinia  frontium}  The  i\*y,  which  was  sacred  to 
Bacchus,  made  a  fit  and  usual  garland  for  a  l}Tic  poet  "  Doctarum  fron- 
tium  *'  is  the  proper  description  of  poets,  who  by  the  Greeks  were  called 

30.  me  gdt'dum  nemns]  This  is  an  imaginary  scene,  in  which  Horace  sup- 
poses himself  wandering  in  cool  groves,  surrounded  with  dancing  bands  of 
wood-nymphs  (Dryads  and  Hamadryads)  and  satyrs,  and  listening  to  the 
flute  of  Euterpe,  and  the  lyre  of  I«sbos  strack  by  Polyhymnia.  *  Tibia ' 
was  a  sort  of  flageolet.  When  it  is  used  in  tlie  plural  (as  here,  C.  iv.  15.  30, 
Epod.  ix.  5),  it  has  referent  to  two  of  these  instruments  played  by  one  per- 
son. Their  pitch  was  different,  the  low-pitched  tibia  being  called  *  dextra,' 
because  it  was  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  high-pitched  '  sinistra,'  be- 
cause it  was  held  in  the  left.  Euterpe,  tlie  Muse,  was  said  to  have  invented 
the  '  tibia,'  and  she  especially  presided  over  music.  Polyhymnia,  or  Polym- 
nia,  another  Muse,  invented  the  lyre. 

34.  Lesboum — Uwbiton.]  The  lyre  of  Sappho  and  Alcieus,  who  were 
natives  of  Mytilene  in  tho  island  of  Lesbos,  and  flourished  at  the  same 
time,  about  tho  end  of  the  seventh  century  b.  o.  (C.  32.  5.) 

35.  Quod  si]  Although  the  personal  pronoun  'tu'  is  emphatic  in  this 
sentence,  it  is  omitted,  as  is  often  the  case  in  poetry,  where  no  opposition  of 
persons  is  intended.  —  *  Lyricis '  is  less  common  than  *  melicis,'  to  describe 
the  lyric  poets  of  Greece. 

Ljfricis]  The  most  celebrated  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece  were  Pindar, 
Alcsus,  Sappho,  Stesichoros,  llycus,  Bacchylides,  Simonides,  Alcmcon, 
and  Anacreon. 


ODE   II. 

This  Ode  seems  to  have  been  written  on  the  return  of  Augustus  to  Borne, 
after  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  when  the  civil  wars  wore  brought  to  a  close 
and  tho  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  b.  c.  29.  Horace  here  ui^es  Augustus 
to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  reducing  to  order  tlio  elements  of  the  state, 
which  so  many  years  of  civil  war  had  mrown  into  confusion,  and  he  docs 
so  in  the  following  manner.  He  refers  to  the  prodigies  at  Julius  Caesar's 
death,  as  evidences  of  the  divine  wrath  for  the  guilt  of  the  civil  wars.  He 
then  invokes  one  god  after  another  to  come  and  restore  the  state,  and  finally 
fixes  upon  Mercury,  whom  he  entreats  to  take  upon  himself  tiie  form  of  a 
man,  and  not  to  leave  the  earth  till  he  has  accomplished  his  mission  and 
conquered  the  enemies  of  Rome.  The  man  whose  form  Mercury  is  to  take 
is  Augustus. 

If  this  Ode  is  read  with  C.  ii.  15,  and  the  otiiers  mentioned  in  the  intro- 
duction to  that  Ode,  the  feeling  with  which  Horace  entered  into  the  mission 
of  Augustus  as  the  reformer  will  be  better  understood. 
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ARomanrt.  —  Portents  enough  hath  Jove  sent  upon  the  earth,  making  it 
afraid  lest  a  new  deluge  were  coming,  as  the  Tiber  rolled  back  from  its 
mouth,  threatening  destruction  to  the  city,  the  unauthorized  avenger  of  Ilia. 

Our  sons  shall  hear  that  citizens  have  whetted  for  each  other  tlie  steel  that 
should  have  smitten  the  enemy.  What  god  shall  wo  invoke  to  help  us  ? 
What  prayers  shall  move  Vesta  to  pity  1  To  whom  shall  Jove  assign  the 
task  of  wiping  out  oar  guilt  ?  Come  thou,  Apollo ;  or  thou,  smiling  Venus, 
with  mirth  and  love  thy  companions ;  or  thou,  Mars,  our  founder,  who  hast 
too  long  sported  with  war ;  or  do  thou,  son  of  Maia,  put  on  the  foi-m  of  a 
man,  and  let  us  call  thee  the  avenger  of  Ceesar ;  nor  let  our  sins  drive  thee 
too  soon  away ;  hero  take  thy  triumphs ;  be  thou  our  father  and  prince,  and 
suffer  not  the  Mede  to  go  unpunishca,  whilst  thou  art  our  chief,  O  Ciesar. 

1.  Jam  satis — ]  These  are  the  prodigies  which  are  said  to  have  followed 
the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  They  are  related  also  by  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  466- 
489),  'which,  description  Horace  may  have  had  in  his  mind.  See  also  Ovid, 
Met.  XT.  782  sqq. 

dime]  It  is  venr  common  in  Horace  (though  not  peculiar  to  him)  to  find 
an  e{Hthet  attached  to  the  latter  of  two  substantives,  while  it  belongs  to  both, 
as  here,  and  "fidem  mutatosque  Deos  "  (C.  i.  5.  6),  "  poplitibns  timidoque 
teigo  "  (C.  iii.  2. 16),  and  many  other  places.  Horace  uses  this  construction 
80  frequently  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  feature  in  his  style ;  and  he 
often  uses  it  with  effect 

2,  3.  rubente  Dextera]  With  his  right  hand,  glowing  with  the  light  of  the 
tfamiderbolt  which  it  grasped. 

arcee]  The  sacred  buildings  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  They  were  called 
coHectively  Ci^>itolium  or  jSrx  (from  their  position),  Arx  Capitolii,  and 
sometimes  "  Arx  et  Capitolinm."  (Livy,  v.  39,  &c.)  They  embrac^wl  the 
three  temples  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  Juno,  and  Miner>'a,  of  Jupiter 
Feretrins,  and  of  Terminus.  Horace  uses  '  jaculari '  three  times,  ana  al- 
mjs  with  an  accusative.  OUier  writers  use  it  absolutely.  See  C.  ii.  16. 
17 ;  iu.  12.  9. 

6.  nova  monstra]  The  prodigies  alluded  to  are  those  enumerated  in  the 
following  verses ;  namely,  the  occupation  of  the  mountains  by  sea  animals, 
of  the  waters  by  the  deer,  and  the  trees  by  the  fishes. 

7.  pecus]  The  herds  of  Neptune,  or  the  larger  sea  animals,  fabulous  or 
otherwise,  which  were  said  to  be  under  the  charge  of  Proteus.  The  deluge  of 
Deucalion,  the  husband  of  Pyrrha,  and  its  causes,  are  described  at  length  by 
Ovid  (Met.  i.  125-347). 

10.  coiumbis,]  The  proper  name  for  a  wood-pigeon  is  'palumbus,'  or 
'-ba,'  or  *-bes ' ;  but  *columbus,*  '-ba,*  are  the  generic  terms  for  pigeons. 
—  •  l>amae '  is  both  masculine  and  feminine.  Georg.  iii.  539  :  "  timidi 
dflniae  cervique  fugaces." 

1 1 .  superjeeto]  *  Terris '  may  be  understood.  Virgil  uses  the  word  ( Acn. 
XL  625),  *'  Scopulisque  superjacit  undam." 

13.  JktvuM]    This  common  epithet  of  the  Tiber  arose  out  of  the  quantity 
oi  sand  washed  down  in  its  stream.    Aen.  vii.  31 :  "  Vorticibus  rapidis  ct 
mnlta  flavus  arena."    By  *  vidimus  '  Horace  means  that  his  generation  had 
seen  the  prodigies  he  refers  to,  as  Virgil  says  of  the  eruptions  of  -*tna  : 
"  Quoties  Cyclopum  effervere  in  agros 
Vidimus  undantem  ruptis  fomacibas  Aetnam."  —  Aen.  i.  471. 

13,  14.  relortis  Littore  Elrusro  violetUer  ttndis]  "  its  waters  driven  violently 
back  finom  the  shore  of  the  Etruscan  sea,"  into  which  the  Tiber  emptied 
it^lf.  It  is  said  that  the  overflowings  of  the  Tiber  are  still  by  the  common 
people  acconnU^  for  by  the  violence  of  the  sea  driving  back  the  stream. 
They  were  always  held'  to  be  ominous,  and  many  such  are  mentioned  in 
lAvj  and  otlicr  writers. 
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15.  monumenta  regis]  This  signifies  the  palace  of  Noma  adjoining  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  hence  called  '  atrium  regium'  (Liv.  xxvi.  27),  as  forming 
a  kind  of  *  atrium '  to  the  temple.  Ovid  (Fasti,  vi.  263)  thus  alludes  to  tliis 
building :  — 

"  Hie  locus  exiguus,  qui  sustinct  atria  Vcstae, 
Tunc  erat  intonsi  rcgia  magna  Numae." 

17.  Iliae — tiftorem,]  Tiber  is  represented  as  taking  upon  himself,  without 
the  sanction  of  Jove,  and  in  consequence  of  Ilia's  complaints,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Julius  Ciesar,  the  descendant  of  lulus,  her  ancestor.  Ilia,  or 
Ilea  Silvia,  the  mother  of  Komulus  and  Remus,  is  variously  reported  to 
have  been  married  to  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  because  into  one  of  those 
streams  she  was  thrown  by  order  of  Amulius.  Jove  may  bo  supposed  to 
have  disapproved  the  presumption  of  the  river-god,  because  he  had  re8cr\'ed 
the  task  of  expiation  for  other  hands  and  happier  means.  One  of  the  chief 
purposes  protcssed  by  Augustus  was  tlie  avenging  of  his  adoptive  father's 
death,  and  his  enemies  made  this  a  handle  against  him. 

21.  cives  acuisseferrum]   '  Inter  se '  or  *  in  semetipsos '  mav  be  understood. 

*  Audiet  acuisse '  does  not  mean  *  shall  hear  them  sharpen,^  but  shall  hear 
of  their  having  sharpened.'  Horace  is  not  predicting  what  is  to  be,  but 
lamenting  what  has  been. 

22.  Qmo — perirent,]  'By  which  it  were  better  that  the  hostile  Partliians 
should  die.' 

Persians,  Medes,  and  Parthians  are  names  freely  interchanged  by  Horace. 
The  Parthian  empire,  at  the  time  Horace  wrote,  extended  ncariy  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria ;  and  the  Parthians  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  incursions  into  that  province,  which  fact  is  referred  to  in  the  \a»t 
stanza  of  this  Ode.  Although  tne  name  of  Augustus,  assisted  by  their  own 
disputes,  did  something  towards  keeping  them  in  check,  they  were  held  by 
the  Romans  to  be  their  most  formidable  enemies.  Augustus  meditated,  but 
never  carried  out,  war  witli  the  Parthians ;  and  the  Romans  never  till  the 
reiffn  of  Trajan  gained  any  successes  against  them.  Their  empire  was 
broken  up,  and  succeeded  by  the  Persian  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidse,  daring 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  a.d.  226. — 'Perirent'  would  in  prose  be 

*  perituri  forent.' 

24.  liara  juvenhu."]  *  Our  children  thinned  by  the  crimes  of  their  fathers.' 
It  took  years  of  peace  and  the  enactment  of  stringent  marriage-laAvs  to  restore 
the  population  of  Rome,  which  was  thinned  not  only  by  bloodshed,  but  by 
indifference  to  marriage  and  laxity  of  morals. 

25.  Quern  vocel  divum]  Vesta  was  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Rome.  See 
Viig.  Georg.  i.  499,  sqq. 

"  Dii  patrii  Indigetes,  et  Romule,  Vestaqne  mater, 
Quae  Tuscum  Tiberim  et  Romana  palatia  servas." 
She  is  represented  as  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  of  her  virgins,  be- 
cause Caesar  as  Pontifex  Maximus  had  particular  charge  of  her  temple  and 
rites.    On  vocet,  see  Z. 

29.  scelus]  The  guilt  of  the  civil  wars  and  of  CaBsar*s  death,  which,  as 
Horace  implies  in  what  follows,  was  to  bo  expiated  by  Augustus  in  the 
character  of  Mercury,  the  messenger  of  peace.  —  'Partes'  means  'office,' 

*  duty.' 

^neas  was  said  to  have  preserved  the  fire  of  Vesta  and  brought  her  to 
Rome.  'Carmina'  ('hymns')  is  opposed  to  'prece'as  a  set  formula  to 
other  nmyei-s.  *  Cannen '  has  that  meaning  in  respect  to  legal  or  any  other 
format  documents.  Liv.  i.  26 :  "  Lex  horrendi  carminis."  Epp.  ii.  1.  138  : 
"  Carmine  Di  superi  placantur  carmine  Manes." 

31.  Nube  camlentes  humeros  amictits]  So  Homer  describes  him,  (ifUvos 
&fxouu  p€(I>«\tiv  (R.  XV.  308).    Virg.  (Aen.  viii.  720):  "candentis  lamine 
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Fhocbi/'    '  Hameros '  is  the  Greek  accosatiye :  '  your  bright  shoulders  veiled 
in  a  cloud.' 

32.  Augur]  Applied  to  Apollo  as  the  deliverer  of  oracles  and  god  of 
divination. 

33.  Sioe]  See  i.  3.  12,  n.  'Erycina  ridens  '  corresponds  to  il}iKofififidqg 
^A<f>poBiTrf.  Venus  is  called  Erycina,  from  Mount  Eryx  in  Sicily,  where 
she  had  a  temple.  ^Ifupos  and  Epoas  (two  forms  of  Love)  were  the  sons  of 
Venus.  '  Jocus '  is  an  invention  of  Horace's.  Apollo  is  appealed  to  as  the 
steadfast  friend  of  Troy,  and,  according  to  his  flatterers,  the  father  of  Au- 
gustus ;  Venus,  as  the  mother  of  ^neas  and  of  the  Julian  family ;  and  Mare, 
as  the  father  of  Romulus.  Mercury  (the  son  of  Jove  and  Maia),  as  above 
stated  (v.  29),  is  selected  as  the  representative  of  Augustus,  because  he  is  the 
messenger  of  peace. 

36.  Respicis]  *  You  regard.'  Cic.  (de  Legg.  ii.  11)  proposes  the  title 
'Fortnna  rcspiciens,'  which  he  explains  by  'ad  opcm  fcrcndara,'  for  a 
temple  of  Fortune. 

37.  ludoj]    See  C  i.  28.  17  :  "Dant  alios  Furiae  torvo  spcctacula  Marti." 

38.  leoeSf]    '  Polished '  or  '  burnished.' 

39.  Mauri  peditis]  Translate  in  the  following  order :  '  et  Vultiis  Mauri 
poditis  Acer  in  cruentum  hostem.'  The  force  of  *  peditis  '  here  appears  to  be 
that  the  rider  has  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  or  has  dismounted  to 
attack  his  enemy  hand  to  hand,  or  in  consexjuence  of  a  wound.  See  S.  ii. 
1. 13  :  "  Aut  la)>entis  equo  describit  vulnera  Parthi."  The  troops  of  Mauri- 
tania wcfe  chiefly  cavalry.  There  is  a  particular  meaning  in  the  reference 
to  them  rather  tlmn  to  any  other  ti-oops. 

41.  juvenem]  So  Augustus  is  called,  though  he  was  forty  years  old  at  this 
time.     So  Vinj.  (Georg.  i.  500) :  — 

"  Uunc  saltem  evcrso  juvencn  succurrcrc  sacclo 
Ne  prohibete." 
Sec  C  iii.  U.  9 ;  Epp.  i.  8.  14 ;  and  S.  ii.  5.  62,  where  tlio  word  is  again 
applied  to  Augustus. 

*  Juvenis '  and  *  adolescens  '  were  used  for  any  age  between  'pucritia'  and 
'  scncctus.'  Cicero  speaks  of  himself  as  '  adolescens '  at  the  time  he  put 
down  Catiline's  conspiracy,  when  he  was  forty-four  years  old,  and  as  '  senex ' 
when  he  delivered  his  2d  Philippic,  at  which  time  he  was  sixty-two. 

42.  Al^]    Agreeing  with  '  Filius.' 

43.  Filius]  Is  the  nominative  used  for  the  vocative.  —  'Paticna  rocari/ 
a  Grocism-  "  Patiarque  vel  inconsultus  haberi  "  (Epp.  L  5.  15).  "  Cum 
patcris  sapiens  emcndatusque  vocari  "  (Epp.  i.  16.  30). 

45-  JSerus  in  caelum  redcas]    Ovid,  Met.  xv.  868,  sqq. :  —       • 
"  Tarda  sit  ilia  dies  et  nostro  serior  aevo 
Qua  caput  Augustum,  qucm  temperat  orbe  rellctO/ 
Accodat  caelo." 
Sec  also  Trist  v.  2.  47.    The  adjective  for  the  adverb  is  common  in  respect 
of  time.     The  instances  in  Horace  are  very  numerous. 

49.  triumpkog,]  Augustus  had  just  celebrated,  or  was  just  about  fo  cele- 
brate, three  triumphs  on  three  successive  days,  for  his  victories,  (I.)  over  the 
Gujils,  Pannonians,  and  Dalmatians,  (2.)  at  Actium,  and  (3.)  at  Alexandria. 
'  Triumphos  '  is  governed  by  *ames,'  as  *  pocula'  is  governed  by  *  spemit' 
(i.  1. 19) ;  in  both  wliich  cases  we  have  an  accusative  case  and  an  iniinitivo 
mood  governed  by  the  same  verb. 

50.  pttier]  The  title  of  'pater  patriae '  was  not  assumed  by  Augustus  till 
A.L'.c.  752.  It  Wiis  the  highest  title  of  honor  that  could  bo  conferred  on  a 
citixcn,  and  was  first  given  by  the  Senate  to  Cicero  (the  army  had  formerly 
bestowed  it  on  Camillus),  on  the  occasion  of  liis  suppressing 'Citilinc's  con- 
spinifv.    Juv.  viii.  243  :  — 

21* 
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ODE  I, 

This  Ode  was  probably  written  as  a  dedication  to  MiDcenas  of  the  three 
first  books,  when  they  were  collectively  published,  probably  in  tUo  fo}cty- 
second  year  of  Horace's  age,  b.  o.  24.  He  says  that  different  num  Imv  e 
different  tastes;  the  Greek  loves  the  Olympic  games,  the  Hoi  nun  19  ^c 
place  or  money;  one  is  qniet,  another  restless,  and  so  on;  wIhEl^  iic  only 
lores  the  lyre,  and  seeks  to  be  ranked  by  Miecenas  among  lyric  pocL-^. 

AsouMENT.  —  MsBcenas,  my  protector,  my  pride,  various  are  iln^  nims  of 
men.  The  Greek  seeks  glory  from  the  race ;  the  lords  of  the  wurUl  nns 
supremely  happy,  one  in  me  honors  of  the  state,  the  other  in  hi>  irolNillkil 
barns.  The  farmer  will  not  plough  the  seas ;  the  merchant  is  rc^tU^iiri  on 
land.  One  man  loves  his  ease  and  his  wine ;  another,  the  camp  and  th(^  din 
of  war ;  while  the  huntsman  braves  all  weathers  for  his  sport.  My  piory  is 
in  the  ivy  crown,  my  delight  to  retire  to  the  groves  witn  tho  nyin]>h!i  und 
the  satyrs,  where  my  muse  breathes  the  flute  or  strikes  the  1)  iv.  I^lacud 
by  thee  among  the  lyric  choir,  I  shall  lift  my  head  to  the  skies. 

1.  atctvis]  A  noun  substantive,  signifving  properly  an  ancestor  m  the  fiAh 
degree,  thus:  *  pater,'  'avus,'  *  pronvus,'^  *  abavus,*  *atavus';  conjifntinktl  of 
*ad'  and  'avus,'  and  corresponding  to  'adnopos'  in  the  dc8c<^n<iLii*^  stule. 
MiBcenas  belonged  to  the  family  of  Cilnii,  formerly  Lucumonc^  or  piirvt^cH 
of  Etniria,  and  up  to  a  late  period  possessed  of  influence  in  iUv  ICtrurmii 
tovm  of  Arctium,  whence  they  were  expelled  by  their  own  dtiKCnii  u.c.  300. 
See  Liv.  x.  3.     Compare  Propcrt.  iii.  9.  1 ; 

"  Maecenas,  eques  Etrusco  de  sanguine  regum. 
Intra  fortunam  qui  cupis  esse  tuam." 
Martial  xii.  4.  2  :  "  Maecenas  atavis  rcgibus  ortus  eques."     Sec  nln^?  C  nu 
29.  I.  S.  i.  6.  l,sqq. 

2.  Oet  prciesidium]  *  My  protector,  my  delight,  and  pride.'  Vir^^U  (G*  vx* 
40)  addresses  Maecenas  in  the  same  affectionate  terms  : 

"  O  dccus,  O  Ikmae  merito  pars  maxima  nostrao, 
Maecenas  " ; 
and  Propcrtius,  ii.  1.  73. 

3.  Swnt  quos\  The  Greeks  say  t<mv  ovs»  The  indicative  id  nwd  with 
*sant,'  or  'est  (^ui,' when  particular  persons  are  alluded  to,  nr?  Iktip  thu 
Greeks  in  opposition  to  the  Romans.  So  Epp.  ii.  2.  182:  "  Arx^^ntum  — 
sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere,"  where,  by  ihv  Unv\\  U 
diiitinctly  indicated  the  wise  man.    Here  Horace  ftUndcs  to  the  Greeks  of 
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former  days,  and  is  led  to  refer  to  them,  because  this  was  the  chief  subject 
of  Pindar's  poetrr. 

—  curricmoj  This  may  mean  either  the  chariot  (formed  from  '  cnno/  as 
'  vphiculum*  from  *  veho  M  or  the  course. 

4.  Cbliegiue]  The  perfect  is  used  to  express  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
action,  like  the  Greek  aorisL  The  best  illustration  of  what  follows  is  in  the 
Iliad  (xxiii.  338,  sqq.).  'Mcta'  was  the  conical  pillar  at  the  end  of  the 
course  round  which  the  chariots  turned  on  their  way  back  to  the  starting- 
place.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  ia)<r<n^.  It  was  the  mark  of  a  skilfhl 
driver  to  turn  the  coal  as  closely  as  possible  without  touching  it,  which  is 
implied  in  *  fervidis  £vitata  rods/ 

6.  Terrcarum  domnot]  That  is,  the  Romans.  Viigil  (Aen.  i.  282)  calls 
them  "  Romanos  rerum  dominos." 

8.  tayenUnis]  This  refers  to  the  three  curule  magistracies,  those  of  the 
ffidile,  prsetor,  and  consul.  Though  the  qusstorship  was  usually  the  first 
step  in  the  line  of  promotion,  it  is  not  included,  because  it  was  not  a  curule 
office.  '  Teigeminus '  here  signifies  no  more  than  '  triplex.'  '  Gcminus '  is 
used  in  this  combination  with  cardinal  numbers  frequently.  So  Viiigil 
(Aen.  vi.  287)  calls  Briarous  '  centnm^minus/  '  Honoribus  is  the  ablative 
case,  as  ( C.  i.  21 . 9) :  "  Vos  Tempo  totidem  tollite  laudibus."  Tac.  Ann.  i.  3 : 
**  Clandium  Marcellum  pontificatu  et  curuli  aedilitate — M.  Agrippam  gcmi- 
natis  consulatibus  extulit'' 

Cartat  —  toUere]  The  poets,  following  the  Greek  idiom,  use  for  conven- 
ience and  conciseness  this  construction  of  the  infinitive  with  verbs,  which  in 
prose  would  require  '  ut '  with  the  subjunctive,  or  a  supine,  or  *  ad '  with  a 
^rund  or  some  other  construction.  In  the  next  Ode  we  nave  "  eeit  viserc"  ; 
m  the  12th,  "  sumis  celebrare  "  ;  in  die  26th,  "  tradam  portare,'*^and  so  on. 
Verbs  of  all  kinds  signifying  desire  and  the  reverse  are  frequendy  used  with 
the  infinidve,  as  in  this  Ode  :  "  demere  spemit,"  "  refugit  tenderc  "  ;  C.  9. 
13,  "  fuge  quacrere,"  &c  Propertius  uses  the  infinidve  after  '  ire,'  which 
the  prose  writers  never  do  :  "Ibat  et  hursutas  illc  viderc  feras"  (L  1. 12> 

\0.  de  Libyds  verritur  areis.]  l*he  great  mass  of  the  com  consumed  at 
Rome  was  imported  fipom  Sicily  and  Libya.  See  C.  iiL  16.  26,  31.  S.  ii.  3. 
87.  The  *  area '  was  a  raised  floor  on  which  the  com  was  threshed ;  and, 
after  the  wind  had  winnowed  it,  the  floor  was  swept,  and  the  com  was  thus 
collected.  See  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  178,  sqq.),  where  directions  are  given  for 
making  an  *  area.' 

1 1 .  Jindere  tarado]  There  is  something  of  contempt  in  these  words,  where 
we  should  liave  expected  *  arare.'  The  soil  must  be  poor  that  was  worked 
by  a  hoe,  and  the  owner  *  macro  pauper  agella'  (Epp.  ii.  2.  12.)  '  Sdn- 
dere '  is  the  proper  word  for  the  plough ;  *  nndero,'  for  the  hoe  or  lesser  in- 
straments.  — '  Attalids  condidonibus '  signifies '  the  most  extravagant  terms.* 
There  were  three  kings  of  Pei^mns  of  this  name,  which  was  proverbial  for 
riches.  The  third  left  his  great  wealth  to  the  Romans  (b.c.  134).  See  C.  11. 
18.  5.  Compare  for  '  condidonibus '  Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr.  i.  2.  8 :  **  Nulla  condido 
pecuniae  te  ab  summa  integritate  deduxerit" 

13.  dimoueaSf]  From  the  meaning  of  'de,*  'down  from," demovco '  is 
more  properly  used  when  the  place  from  which  the  removal  takes  place  is 
expressed,  and  *  dimoveo '  when  die  sentence  is  absolute,  as  here.  For  in- 
stance, *  demovet  *  is  the  proper  reading  in  C.  iv.  5. 14  :  "  Curvo  nee  &ciem 
littore  demovet."  The  MSS.  have  in  many  instances  'dimovet*  where 
'  demovet '  is  wanted.  The  same  remark  applies  to  '  diripio  *  and  *  deripio.* 
—  *  Cypria,'  *  Myrtoum,*  *Icariis '  (C.  iii.  7. 21 ), '  Africum,^  are  all  pardcular 
names  for  general,  as  '  Blth^a  carina '  (C.  i.  35. 7).  By  adding  names  more 
life  is  given  to  the  descripdon.  —  Hprace's  epithets  for  Afncus,  which  was 
the  west-southwest  wind,  and  corresponded  to  the  Greek  X/^,  are  *  praeccps,' 
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*  pestilens/  '  protcrvus.'  He  uses  the  phrase  '  Afncae  proccllae '  (C.  iii.  23. 
5)  to  rignify  the  storms  for  which  this  wind  was  provcrhial.  — '  Luctari/ 
'  certare,  '  decertare/  *  contendere/  are  used  by  the  poets  with  the  dative 
case,  instead  of  the  ablative  with  '  cum,'  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
ItaxitrOai  rtm, 

16.  otiwn  et  oppidi  Laudat  ruin  sui ;]  He  commends  the  peaceful  fields 
about  his  native  toAvn  ;  for  '  otinm  et  rura '  may  be  taken  as  one  sulnect 

18.  indocilis  — pati.]  Examples  of  this  Greek  construction  for  *  ad  patien- 
dum '  are  very  numerous.  To  go  no  further  than  this  book,  we  have  '  audax 
perpeti,*  *  blandum  dicere/  *  nobilem  superare,*  *  impotens  sperarc,' '  calUdum 
condere,*  *  doctus  tendere,'  *  praescns  tollere,'  *  ferre  dolosi.'  —  *  Paupcries,' 
'  panpcrtas,'  *  panpcr/  are  not  usually  by  Horace  taken  to  signify  •  priva- 
tion,' or  anything  oeyond  a  humble  estate,  as,  amonc  many  other  instances, 
"meo  sum  paupCT  agcllo"  (Epp.  ii.  2. 12).  "Probamquc  paupcricm  sine 
dote  quaero"  (C.  iii.  29.  56^.  'raupcrtas,*  'inopia,*  'egcstas,'  is  the  climax 
given  bv  Seneca  (de  Tranq.  Animi,  8> 

19.  Lit  gut]  See  ajwvc,  v.  3.  This  is  the  only  instance  m  which  'est 
qui '  is  followed  by  the  indicative  where  the  person  is  not  expressed  or 
clearly  understood.  Horace  may  have  had  some  one  in  his  mind,  and  the 
description  would  apply  to  many  of  his  friends,  or  to  himself. 

—  Mossici]  The  wine  grown  on  Mons  Massicus  in  Campania  was  of 
delicate  flavor.    See  S.  ii.  4.  54. 

20.  iolido  dtmert  de  die\  That  is,  to  interrupt  the  hours  of  business.  So 
(C.  ii.  7.  6)  "  morantem  saepe  diem  mero  fregi."  *  Solidus '  signifies  that 
which  has  no  vacant  part  or  space ;  and  hence  '  solidus  dies '  comes  to  sig- 
nify the  business  hours,  or  occupied  part  of  the  day. 

The  *  solidus  dies '  endeil  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  with  industrious 
persons  was  the  ninth  in  summer  and  tenth  in  winter.  The  luxurious  dined 
earlier,  the  busy  sometimes  later.  The  commencement  of  the  day  varied 
with  the  habits  of  different  people. 

21.  rrnV/iJ  This  is  not  an  idle  epithet,  which  Horace  never  uses.  The 
arbutus  is  an  eveiT>Tcen,  which  is  expressed  by  *  \'iridi.* 

22.  cnptd]  This  is  used  for  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  spring  of  a  ri\Tr. 
Viiig.  Gcorg.  iv.  319,  "  Tristis  ad  extremi  sacrum  caput  astitit  amnis." 
Caes.  (B.  G.  iv.  10)  says  of  the  Rhine,  "  multis  capitibus  in  Oceanum  influit" 
Here  it  is  the  spring.  Shrines  were  usually  bmlt  at  the  fountain-head  of 
streams,  dedicated  to  the  nymphs  that  protected  Uiem,  which  explains 
'  sacrae.' 

23.  lihto  tvhae]  The  *  lituus  *  was  curved  in  shape  and  sharp  in  tone, 
and  used  by  the  cavalry ;  *  tuba,'  as  its  name  indicates,  was  straight  and  of 
deep  tone,  and  used  by  the  infantr}'.  "  Non  tuba  directi,  non  acris  comna 
flexi "  (Ov.  Met.  i.  98).  The  *  lituus  *  is  said  to  have  been  in  shape  a  mean 
between  the  '  tuba '  and  the  '  comu ' ;  not  so  straight  as  the  one,  nor  so 
twisted  as  the  other.    See  C.  ii.  1.  17. 

24.  bdlaque  matribus  Detestata,]  *  Detestatus '  is  nowhere  else  mod  pas- 
sirely,  except  bv  the  law-writers,  who  use  it  for  one  convicted  by  evidence : 
'modnlatns^  (C.  i.  32.  5),  'metatus'  (ii.'15.  15),  are  likewise  instances  of 
deponent  participles  useil  passively. 

25.  ntb  Joce]  The  atmosphere,  and  so  the  sky.  Epod.  iii.  2  :  "  Nivcsque 
dcducunt  Jovem."  The  Latin  writers  represented  the  atmosphere  by  Jupiter, 
the  Greeks  by  Hera. 

26.  tenerae]  This  word  occurs  frequently  in  Horace  in  the  sense  of 
•young.'     Sec  C.  5.  19  (tcnerum  Lycidam). 

'  28.  teretet]    This  word  may  be  rendered  *  smoo^  and  ronnd.*    It  has 
always  more  or  less  closely  one  of  these  meanings,  or  both.    It  contains  the 
same  root  as  'tero,'  *tomus,'  Tfipw,  and  its  cognate  words,  and  its  meaning 
21 
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is  got  from  tho  notion  of  robbing  and  polishing.  Honice  applies  it  to  a 
woman's  ankles,  a  smooth-faced  boy,  the  cords  of  a  net,  and  a  faultless  man. 
It  is  applied  by  Ovid  (Fast.  ii.  320)  to  a  girdle,  and  by  Virgil  (Aen.  xL  579) 
to  the  thong  of  a  sling ;  where,  as  here,  it  represents  tho  exact  twisting  of  a 
cord.  *  Plagac '  were  nets  of  thick  rope  with  which  the  woods  were  sur- 
rounded to  catch  the  lai^gcr  beasts  as  they  were  driven  out  by  dogs  and 
beaters.  (Epod.  ii.  32.  £pp.  i.  6.  58;  18.  46.)  Marsus  for  Marsicus,  as 
Medus  for  Medicus,  is  the  only  form  Horace  uses.  The  country  of  the 
Marsi,  east  of  llomc,  Umbria,  and  Lucania  were  all  famous  for  boars,  being 
abundant  in  acorns,  on  which  they  fed  and  grew  fat.  Laurendan  boars  were 
also  celebrated.     See  S.  ii.  3.  234 ;  4.  41.  43. 

29.  Me  dociarum  hederai  praemiafrontium]  The  ivy,  which  was  sacred  to 
Bacchus,  made  a  fit  and  usual  garland  for  a  IjTic  poet.  "  Doctarum  fron- 
tium  "  is  the  proper  description  of  poets,  who  by  the  Greeks  were  called 

30.  me  gdidum  nemxts]  This  is  an  imaginary  scene,  in  which  Horace  sup- 
poses himself  wandering  in  cool  groves,  surrounded  with  dancing  bands  of 
wood-nymphs  (Dryads  and  Hxmiadryads)  and  satyrs,  and  listening  to  the 
flute  of  Euterpe,  and  tlie  lyre  of  Lesbos  strack  by  Polyhymnia.  '  Tibia ' 
was  a  sort  of  flageolet  When  it  is  used  in  the  plural  (as  liere,  C.  iv.  15.  30, 
Epod.  ix.  5),  it  has  referent  to  two  of  these  instraments  playeid  by  one  per- 
son. Their  pitch  was  different,  the  low-pitched  tibia  being  called  *  dextra,' 
because  it  was  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  high-pitched  '  sinistra,'  be- 
cause it  was  held  in  the  left.  Euterpe,  tlie  Muse,  was  said  to  have  invented 
the  '  tibia,'  and  she  especially  presided  over  music.  Polyhymnia,  or  Polym- 
nia,  another  Muse,  invented  the  lyre. 

34.  Lesboum — Ijarbiton.]  The  lyre  of  Sappho  and  Alcieus,  who  were 
natives  of  Mytilene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  flourished  at  the  same 
time,  about  tho  end  of  tlie  seventh  century  b.  c.  (C.  32.  5.) 

35.  Qitodsi]  Although  the  personal  pronoun  'tu'  is  emphatic  in  this 
sentence,  it  is  omitted,  as  is  often  the  case  in  poetry,  where  no  opposition  of 
persons  is  intended.  —  *  Lyricis '  is  less  common  than  *  melicis,'  to  describe 
the  lyric  poets  of  Greece. 

Lyricis]  The  most  celebrated  of  the  l3rric  poets  of  Greece  were  Pindar, 
Alcsus,  Sappho,  Stesichorus,  Ilycus,  Bacchylides,  Simonides,  Alcmcon, 
and  Anacreon. 


ODE   II. 

This  Ode  seems  to  have  been  written  on  the  return  of  Augustus  to  Rome, 
after  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  when  the  civil  wars  were  brought  to  a  ck«e 
and  the  temple  of  Janus  >vas  shut,  b.  c.  29.  Horace  here  ui^es  Augustus 
to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  re<lueing  to  order  tlie  elements  of  the  state, 
whicli  so  many  years  of  civil  war  had  uirown  into  confusion,  and  he  docs 
so  in  tlie  following  manner.  He  refers  to  the  prodigies  at  Julius  Oesar's 
death,  as  evidences  of  the  divine  wrath  for  tlie  guilt  of  the  civil  wars.  He 
then  invokes  one  god  after  another  to  come  and  restore  the  state,  and  finally 
fixes  upon  Mercury,  whom  he  entreats  to  take  upon  himself  the  form  of  a 
man,  and  not  to  leave  the  earth  till  he  has  accomplished  his  mission  and 
conquered  the  enemies  of  Rome.  The  man  whose  form  Mercury  is  to  take 
is  Augustus. 

If  this  Ode  is  read  with  C.  ii.  15,  and  the  otliers  mentioned  in  the  intro- 
duction to  that  Ode,  the  feeling  with  which  Horace  entered  into  the  missioo 
of  Augustus  as  the  reformer  will  be  l»cttcr  understood. 
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AsouMERT.  — Portente  enongh  hath  Jove  gent  upon  the  enrth,  making  it 
afraid  lest  a  new  deluge  were  coming,  as  the  Tiber  rolled  back  from  its 
mouth,  threatening  destruction  to  the  city,  the  unauthorized  avenger  of  Ilia. 

Our  sons  shall  hear  that  citizens  have  whetted  for  each  other  the  steel  that 
should  have  smitten  the  enemy.  What  god  shall  we  invoke  to  help  us  ? 
What  prayers  shall  move  Vesta  to  pity  ?  To  whom  shall  Jove  assign  the 
task  of  wiping  out  our  guilt  ?  Come  thou,  Apollo ;  or  tliou,  smiling  Venus, 
with  mirth  and  love  thy  companions ;  or  thou,  Mars,  our  founder,  who  hast 
too  long  sported  with  war ;  or  do  thou,  son  of  Maia,  put  on  the  form  of  a 
man,  and  let  us  call  thee  the  avenger  of  CsBsar ;  nor  let  our  sins  drive  thcc 
too  soon  away ;  here  take  thy  triumphs  ;  be  thou  our  father  and  prince,  and 
gnfier  not  the  Mede  to  go  unpunishea,  whilst  thou  art  our  chief,  O  Caesar. 

1.  Jam  satis  — ]  These  are  the  prodigies  which  are  said  to  have  followed 
the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  They  are  related  also  by  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  466- 
489),  whidi  description  Horace  may  have  had  in  his  mind.  See  also  Ovid, 
Met.  XT.  782  sqq. 

dirae]  It  is  veiy  common  in  Horace  (though  not  peculiar  to  him)  to  find 
an  epithet  attached  to  the  latter  of  two  substantives,  while  it  belongs  to  both, 
as  here,  and  '*  fidem  mntatosque  Deos  **  (C.  i.  5.  6),  "  poplitibus  timidoque 
temo  "  (C.  iii.  2. 16),  and  many  other  places.  Horace  uses  this  construction 
BO  ftequently  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  feature  in  his  style ;  and  he 
often  uses  it  with  effect. 

2,  3.  rubetUe  Dextera]  With  his  right  hand,  glowing  with  the  light  of  the 
thunderbolt  which  it  grasped. 

aras]  The  sacred  buildings  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  They  were  called 
eoItectiTely  Capitolinm  or  £rx  (from  their  position),  Arx  Capitolii,  and 
sometimes  "  Arx  et  Capitolium."  (Livy,  v.  39,  &c.)  They  embraced  the 
three  temples  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  of  Jupiter 
Feretrios,  and  of  Terminus.  Horace  uses  '  jaculari '  three  times,  and  al- 
wmys  with  an  accusative.  Other  writers  use  it  absolutely.  See  C.  ii.  16. 
17  ;  iu.  12.  9. 

6.  nova  monstra]  The  prodigies  alluded  to  are  those  enumerated  in  the 
following  verses ;  namely,  the  occupation  of  the  mountains  by  sea  animals, 
of  the  waters  by  the  deer,  and  the  trees  by  the  fishes. 

7.  pfCHs]  The  herds  of  Neptune,  or  the  larger  sea  animals,  fabulous  or 
otherwise,  which  were  said  to  be  under  the  charge  of  Proteus.  The  delu^  of 
Deucalion,  the  husband  of  Pyrrha,  and  its  causes,  are  described  at  length  by 
Ovid  (Met.  i.  125-347). 

10.  columhis,]  The  proper  name  for  a  wood-pigeon  is  '  palnmbus,'  or 
'-ba,'  or  *  -bes ' ;  but  *  commbus,'  '-ba,'  are  the  generic  terms  for  pigeons. 
—  ^Damae'  is  both  masculine  and  feminine.  Georg.  iii.  539:  "  timidi 
dsmac  cervique  iugaces." 

1 1 .  tuperjecto]  *  Terris '  may  be  understood.  Viipl  uses  the  word  ( Acn. 
xL  625),  **  Scopulisque  superjacit  undam." 

13.  JUnmm]    This  common  epithet  of  the  Tiber  arose  out  of  the  quantity 
of  sand  washed  down  in  its  stream.    Acn.  vii.  31 :  "  Vorticibus  rapidis  ct 
mnlta  flavus  arena."    By  *  vidimus '  Horace  means  that  his  generation  had 
Been  Ae  prodigies  he  refers  to,  as  Virgil  says  of  the  eruptions  of  JEtna : 
"  Quodes  Cyclopum  effervere  in  agros 
Vidimus  undantem  ruptis  fomacibus  Aetnam."  — Aen.  i.  471. 

18,  14.  retortis  Litton  Etnwv  violenter  undis]  "  its  waters  driven  violently 
bark  from  the  shore  of  the  Etruscan  sea,"  into  which  the  Tiber  emptied 
itsctf.  It  is  said  that  the  overflowings  of  the  Tiber  are  still  by  the  common 
people  accounted  for  by  the  violence  of  the  sea  driving  back  the  stream. 
They  were  always  held  to  be  ominous,  and  many  such  are  mentioned  in 
liivy  and  other  writers. 
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15.  monumenta  regis]  This  signifies  the  palace  of  Nama  adjoining  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  hence  called  *  atrium  rcgium'  (Liv.  xxvi.  27),  as  forming 
a  kind  of  *  atrium '  to  the  temple.  Ovid  (Fasti,  vi.  263)  thus  alludes  to  this 
building :  — 

"  Hie  locus  exiguus,  qui  sustinct  atria  Vcstae, 
Tunc  erat  intonsi  rcgia  magna  Numae." 

17.  Ilim  — tdtorem,]  Tiber  is  represented  as  taking  upon  himself,  without 
the  snmituii  of  Jove,  and  in  consequence  of  Ilia's  complaints,  to  avenge 
i\m  death  ^?f  Julius  Cassar,  the  descendant  of  lulus,  her  ancestor.  Ilia,  or 
ilea  Silvjfl,  the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  is  variously  reported  to 
httve  bcpn  married  to  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  because  into  one  of  those 
Btjfl'rtma  filic  was  throAvn  by  order  of  Amulius.  Jove  may  be  supposed  to 
hjivt'  dbn]>|^ix>ved  the  presumption  of  the  river-god,  because  he  had  reserved 
iho  titsk  0i  rxpiation  for  other  hands  and  happier  means.  One  of  the  chief 
purpusoA  fiiotcssed  by  Augustus  was  tlie  avenging  of  his  adoptive  father's 
dijitUi  iind  liis  enemies  made  this  a  handle  against  him. 

21 4  cives  acuissefemim]   *  Inter  se '  or  *  in  scmetipsos '  may  be  understood. 

*  A  lid  k  I  lu  iiisse '  does  not  mean  *  shall  hear  them  sharpen,'  but  shall  hear 
of  their  hiiving  sharpened.'  Horace  is  not  predicting  what  is  to  be,  but 
Imncntttig  v/hat  has  been. 

32.  ii*io — perirent,]  *  By  which  it  were  better  that  the  hostile  Parthians 
dhouUl  die,' 

IVreianK,  Medes,  and  Parthians  are  names  freely  interchanged  by  Horace. 
The  Pnrtliiin  empire,  at  the  time  Horace  wrote,  extended  nearly  fi-om  the 
Imlns  t{>  tliu  Roman  province  of  Syria;  and  the  Partliians  were  in  the  habit 
of  jankin^  incursions  into  that  province,  which  fact  is  referred  to  in  the  la^t 
stnn^i  of  I J  lis  Ode.  Although  the  name  of  Augustus,  assisted  by  their  own 
diitputi;*^,  dill  something  towards  keeping  them  in  check,  they  were  held  by 
the  HomjLij^  to  be  their  most  formidaolc  enemies.  Augustus  meditated,  but 
nevti*  cirniud  out,  war  widi  the  Paithians ;  and  the  Romans  never  till  the 
rci|jii  t)f  Titijan  gained  any  successes  against  them.  Their  empire  was 
hnskcii  tip,  and  succeeded  by  the  Persian  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidro,  daring 
tlic  iTi^rn  nf  Alexander  Severus,  a.d.  226. — 'Perirent'  would  in  prose  be 

*  pcHturi  fiutjnt.* 

24.  lifira  jttventtis.']  *  Our  children  thinned  by  the  crimes  of  their  fieithcrs.' 
It  took  )t:ij«  of  peace  and  the  enactment  of  stringent  marriage-laws  to  restore 
the  popuhiiion  of  Rome,  which  was  thinned  not  only  by  bloodshed,  but  by 
indifffencncL'  to  marriage  and  laxity  of  morals. 

35,  Qmm  vocet  divum]  Vesta  was  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Rome.  See 
Virg.  Uf  ur^^  i.  499,  sqq. 

"  Dii  patrii  Indigctes,  et  Romule,  Vestaque  mater, 
Quae  Tuscum  Tiberim  et  Romana  palatia  servas." 
She  is  represented  as  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  of  her  vii^ns,  be- 
cause Cffisar  as  Pontifex  Maximus  had  particular  charge  of  her  temple  and 
rites.    On  vocet^  see  Z. 

29.  acdus]  The  guilt  of  the  civil  wars  and  of  Caesar's  dcatli,  which,  as 
Horace  implies  in  what  follows,  was  to  be  expiated  by  Augustus  in  the 
character  of  Mercury,  the  messenger  of  peace.  —  'Partes'  means  'office/ 
'duty.' 

-^nens  was  said  to  have  preserved  the  fire  of  Vesta  and  brought  her  to 
Rome.  'Carmina'  ('hymns')  is  opposed  to  'preco'as  a  set  formula  to 
other  pm  vers.  *  Carmen '  has  that  meaning  in  respect  to  legal  or  any  other 
fonnal  documents.  Liv.  i.  26 :  "  Lex  horrendi  carminis."  Epp.  ii.  1.  138  : 
"  Carmine  Di  superi  placantur  carmine  Manes." 

^31.  Nuhe  cttndentes  httmeros  amictus]  So  Homer  describes  him,  tlfupot 
&ftoiiv  9^4)€\rjp  (R.  XV.  308).     Virg.   (Aen.  viii.  720) :  "candentis  Inmino 
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Phoebi."    *  Hameros  *  is  the  Greek  accusatiye :  *  your  bright  shoulders  veiled 
in  a  cloud.' 

32.  Augur\  Applied  to  Apollo  as  the  deliverer  of  oracles  and  god  of 
divination. 

33.  Sioe]  See  i.  3.  12,  n.  'Erycina  ridens '  corresponds  to  (jytkofufui^rfs 
*A(ffpo^i'ni,  Venus  is  called  Erycina,  from  Mount  Eryx  in  Sicily,  where 
she  had  a  temple.  "Ifupos  and  Epas  (two  forms  of  Love)  were  the  sons  of 
Venus.  '  Jocus '  is  an  invention  of  Horace's.  Apollo  is  appealed  to  as  the 
steadfast  friend  of  Troy,  and,  according  to  Ids  flatterers,  the  father  of  Au- 
gustus ;  Venus,  as  the  mother  of  iEneas  and  of  the  Julian  family ;  and  Mars, 
as  the  father  of  Romulus.  Mercury  (the  son  of  Jove  and  Maia),  as  above 
stated  (v.  29),  is  selected  as  the  representative  of  Augustus,  because  he  is  the 
messenger  of  peace. 

36.  Sespids]  'You  regard.*  Cic.  (de  Legg.  ii.  11)  proposes  the  title 
'Fortnna  respiciens,'  which  he  explains  by  'ad  opem  fcrcndara,'  for  a 
temple  of  Fonune. 

37.  InehA    See  C  i.  28.  17  :  "Dant  alios  Furiae  torvo  spcctacula  Marti." 

38.  leces^     *  Polished  '  or  *  burnished.' 

39.  Mauri  peditis]  Translate  in  the  following  order :  '  et  Vultiis  Mauri 
pcditls  Acer  in  crucntum  hostem.'  The  force  of  *  peditis  '  here  appears  to  be 
that  the  rider  has  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  or  has  dismounted  to 
attack  his  enemy  hand  to  hand,  or  in  consequence  of  a  wound.  See  S.  ii. 
1. 13  :  "  Aut  lal>entl»  equo  describit  vulnera  Parthi."  The  troops  of  Mauri- 
tania were  chiefly  cavalry.  There  is  a  particular  meaning  in  the  reference 
to  them  rather  thian  to  any  other  tixwps. 

41.  jttvtnem]  So  Augustus  is  called,  though  he  was  forty  years  old  at  this 
time.    So  Vire.  (Gcorg.  i.  500)  :  — 

"  Ilunc  saltem  evcrso  juvencn  succurrcre  sacclo 
Ne  prohibete." 
See  C.  iii.  14.  9 ;  Epp.  i.  8.  14  ;  and  S.  ii.  5.  62,  where  tlio  word  is  again 
applied  to  Augustus. 

*  Juvcnis '  and  *  adolescens  '  were  used  for  any  age  bct>vecn  '  pueritia'  and 
'  scncctus.'  Cicero  speaks  of  himself  as  *  adolescens '  at  the  time  he  put 
down  Catiline's  conspiracy,  when  ho  was  forty-four  years  old,  and  as  '  senex ' 
when  he  delivered  his  2d  Philippic,  at  which  time  ho  was  sixty-two. 

42.  Ales]    Agreeing  wiili  *  Filius.' 

43.  Filiu»]  Is  the  nominative  used  for  the  vocative.  —  'Paticns  rocari/ 
a  Grecism.  "  Patiarque  vol  inconsultus  haberi  "  (Epp.  L  5.  15).  "  Cum 
pateris  sapiens  emcndatusque  vocari  "  (Epp.  i.  16.  30). 

45.  Serus  in  cadum  redcas]    Ovid,  Met.  xv.  868,  sqq* ;  —       • 
"  Tarda  sit  ilia  dies  et  nostro  serior  aevo 
Qua  caput  Augustum,  quem  tcmperat  orbe  relicto, 
Accedat  caclo." 
See  also  Trist  v.  2.  47.    The  adjective  for  the  adverb  is  common  in  respect 
of  time.     The  instances  in  Horace  are  very  numcreus. 

49.  triumphoSf]  Augustus  had  just  celebrated,  or  was  just  about  to  cele- 
brate, three  triumphs  on  three  successive  days,  for  his  victories,  (1.)  over  the 
Gauls,  Punnonians,  and  Dalmatians,  (2.)  at  Actium,  and  (3.)  at  Alexandria. 
*  TriuTnphos '  is  governed  by  *  ames,'  as  *  pocula '  is  governed  by  *  spemit ' 
(i.  1. 19) ;  in  both  which  cases  wo  have  an  accusative  case  and  an  infinitive 
mood  governed  by  tlic  same  verb. 

50.  patter]  The  title  of  *  pater  patriae  *  was  not  assumed  by  Augustus  till 
x.v.c.  752.  It  was  tlio  higucst  title  of  honor  that  could  be  conferred  on  a 
citizen,  and  was  first  given  by  the  Senate  to  Cicero  (the  anny  had  formerly 
bestowed  it  on  Camillus),  on  the  occasion  of  his  suppressing 'Catiline's  cou- 
spinu'v.    Juv.  viii.  243  :  — 

21* 
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"  Roma  parentem,  — 
Homa  patiem  patriae  Ciceroncm  libera  dixit/' 
^hcKi '  libera  '  ^cems  to  mean  that  the  Senate  were  no  longer  free  agents 
^hen  Aui^Ti.-itti^  t(X>k  the  name.     See  C.  iii.  24.  27,  n. 

princeps.l  Tac.  Ann.  i.  1  :  "  Cnncta  discordiis  civilibos  fessa  principis  sab 
lnipt^ritiin  aci-4.-piL"  In  the  Senate  there  was  alwap  one  person  who  was 
called  '  jmnnps  Mjnatus/  chosen  at  their  own  discretion  by  the  censors.  It 
was  nominal  y-  a»  sach  that  Augnstns  took  the  title  of  *  princcp;s '  nulier  than 
'  rex/  wJiieii  vm^  odious  to  the  Romans.  lie  and  his  snccessors  are  more 
often  st^knl  '  princcps  '  than  '  imperator '  by  the  historians.  The  latter  title, 
fTOot  whirh  '  traperor '  is  derived,  they  had  in  virtue  of  the  *  imperium/  for 
an  c-xjjUtmtiun  or  which  term  see  Smith's  Diet  Ant 

51 .  Medun  tyuitare  inuUoi,]    That  is,  the  Parthians.    See  above,  v.  21 ,  n. 

52.  7>  {iitiii<;,  Oiesar.]  The  name  of  Cssar  is  introduced  abruptly  where 
tliflt  of  .Mcn-urv  might  be  expected.    This  abruptness  increases  the  effect 
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T[T[!i  OiJo  y  fiddrcsscd  to  the  ship  that  was  carrying  Virgil  the  poet  on 
ioinc  oci'iiB}ori  to  Greece.  His  constitution  was  weak,  and  ho  probably  mado 
«ovi!ml  vti.vu^'L'«4  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  Ho  went,  and  only  returned  to 
dk  in  ti.  el  1 U,  but  this  ode  was  ^-rittcn  before  then.  It  is  taken  up  with  re- 
pnjrit-ht.'.4  j^piinst  him  who  first  invented  navigation,  and  a  Ixunent  for  the 
prcsuitifiljon  aF  niankind. 

AnGusiKJiT*  —  We  commit  to  thee  Virgil,  0  thou  ship !  deliver  him  safb 
on  the  »\uiTVA  of  Attica,  and  preserve  him  whom  I  love  as  my  life ;  and  may 
the  skiL-^  and  winds  prosper  thoc.  Hard  and  rash  was  the  man  who  ftrst 
fempti.Hl  thy  >?cii  and  defied  the  winds.  In  what  shape  should  he  fear  tho 
Bpproaeli  ur  dL'iith,  who  unmoved  could  look  on  tlie  monsters  of  the  deep, 
and  tlic  t^\vi.'lNii;z^  waves,  and  dangerous  rocks  ?  In  vain  did  God  separate 
luuds,  if  1TULEI  i^  to  leap  over  the  forbidden  waters.  So  doth  he  ever  nun  into 
Kin,  l^-oinrttK  tJi}  brought  fire  into  the  world,  and  with  that  theft  came  all 
manner  uf  ili^^eum-s  ;  Daedalus  soared  on  wings,  and  Hercules  burst  into  helL 
Bctcmd  by  noiliing,  we  would  climb  heaven  itself;  and  our  guilt  suffers 
not  Jdvu  bd  liiy  uiidc  his  bolts. 

1,  Sic]  *^'ni*  in  this  place  amounts  to  no  more  than  'utluam'in  a 
strong  fL>mi ,  !L'^  «>ff  docs  in  Greek.  There  are  other  passages  where  '  sic ' 
fgllow^  tlio  [I rave r  on  which  it  depends,  as  C.  i.  28.  25  : 

"  Ne  paree  malignus  arenae  —  particulam  dare  : 
Sir  quodcun^uo  minabitur  Eurus,"  — 
irhiTO  tliu  (fuidiiion  and  its  consequence  are  clearly  marked,  and  an  opposite 
wkli  ]»  jinplii  ri  if  the  condition  be  not  fulfilled.    But  such  is  not  the  case 
h^  ;  finst  Hitmeo  says,  *  May  the  stars  and  winds  prosper  thee,'  and  then 
j5*jca  on,  *  0  ship,  deliver  thy  trust  in  safety.' 

*  ^oteRJ^/  Hkc  its  kindred  word  woTvia,  is  used  with  a  genitive  after  it 
Vt?ntis  (ii  Littin  divinity)  is  confounded  by  the  poets  with  the  Greek  Aphro- 
ditis  wlio,  fri>tn  her  supposed  origin,  was  ima^ned  to  have  power  over  the 
lv»;  keuLo  Horaice  calls  her  'marina*  (C.  iii.  26.  5;  iv.  11.  15).  She  had 
lUe  litll^^  «vtrXDia,  Xi/i€viaf,  had  temples  built  for  her  in  harbors,  and  is  rep- 
tMcnted  on  itiins  with  a  rudder,  shell,  and  dolphin.  Her  principal  temples 
were  at  Iiluliutu  iind  Paphos  in  Cyprus,  in  the  island  of  Cythera  off  the  Pcl- 
&]:H}tinuBu,i,  Enx  (C.  2.  33)  and  Cfnidus  in  Caria. 
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2.  SieJrtUreg  ffdenae]  Castor  and  PoUnx  had  among  other  titles  that  of 
aptoyovavratj  *  sailor-helpers.'  The  appellation  '  lucida  sidera '  is  snpposed 
to  M  derived  from  certain  meteoric  appearances  after  storms,  whicn  the 
ancients  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  Castor  and  PoUnx.  Simi- 
lar phenomena  are  still  called  by  the  Italian  sailors  the  fire  of  St.  Elmo,  a 
corruption  (it  is  believed)  from  Helena,  sister  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Com- 
pare Eurip.  Helen.  1495,  sqq.,  and  C.  iv.  8.  31. 

3.  pater f\  JEoluB  is  steward  of  the  winds  in  Homer  (Odyss.  x.  21 ),  king 
in  Virgil,  and  father  here. 

4.  praker  lapyya:]  The  lapygian  or  northwest  wind,  so  called  from 
lapygift  in  Apulia,  whence  it  blows  down  the  Adriatic,  was  favorable  for  a 
voyage  from  Bnmdisium,  where  Virgil  would  embark  for  Greece. 

6.  finibus  Auicis]  *  Deliver  him  safe  on  the  shores  of  Attica ' ;  *  finibus  * 
being  the  ablative  case.    '  Reddere '  is  the  word  for  delivering  a  letter. 

8.  animae  dimidium  meae.]  See  C.  ii.  17.  5.  The  definition  of  a  friend 
ijfuav  T^s  ^i^vxrjs  is  attributed  to  P^agoras. 

9.  Ilii  robur  et  ae$  trtpiex]  This  too  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek,  as 
Aesch.  Prom.  242 :  <ndrjp6tpp»y  re  kok  irrrpas  tlpyaauivog.  We  are  to 
understand  a  man  whose  heart  is  hard,  as  if  cased  in  oak  and  a  triple  coat 
of  bronze. 

13.  A^(m^bus^    The  dative,  depending  on  'dccertantem.' 

14.  tnstes  UyadaB^]  These  were  three  stars  in  the  head  of  Taurus,  whose 
name  (derived  from  vctVt  to  rain)  explains  the  epithet  '  tristes,'  'dull,' 
*  unhappy.' 

15.  arbiter]  This  may  be  rendered  *  tyrant.'  '  Notns '  is  called  '  dux  tur- 
bidus  Hadriac'  (C.  iii.  3.  5).  *Ponere  frcta'  is  like  Virg.  (Aen.  i.  66), 
"  placido  straveront  aequora  vcnti " ;  and  Soph.  Aj.  674 :  deivrnv  d*  arjpa 
irv€vpar<»v  eW/uo-f  artvovra  notrrov.  *  Sive '  is  omitted  before  '  tollcre,' 
as  the  Greeks  frequently  omitted  ctrf  in  the  first  clause.  This  is  common 
in  Horace. 

17.  gradum]  This  is  not  '  degree,'  but '  step.'  It  must  bo  rendered  in 
some  such  way  as  thb :  *  in  what  shape  should  he  fear  the  approach  of 
death.' 

18.  ficnt  oadis\  $rjpoU  aickavaTois  Uppatrtv  (Aesch.  S.  c.  Theb.  696). 
The  ancients  were  less  exact  in  ascribing  the  proper  signs  to  emotion,  or 
they  wept  less  sparingly  than  men  do  now.  Cssar,  describing  the  efiect 
of  fear  on  his  men,  says,' "  Hi  ncque  vultum  fingerc  nequc  interdum  lacrimas 
tcncrc  potuerunt "  (B.  G.  i.  39) ;  and  Ovid  (Met.  xi.  539),  describing  sailors 
in  a  storm,  says :  — 

"  Non  tenet  hie  lacrimas :  stupet  hie :  vocat  ille  beatos 
Puncra  quos  maneant" : 
It  was  enough  to  make  them  weep,  to  think  that  their  bodies  could  not  meet 
with  burial.    *  Sicci  occuli '  are  fitting  accompaniments  of  a  heart  so  hard 
as  this  venturous  discoverer  is  said  to  have  had. 

20.  Aeroceraunia  f]  *  Ceraunii  monies '  was  the  ancient  name  for  the 
range  of  mountains  that  runs  down  the  coast  of  Epirus,  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  which  was  the  promontory  called  *  Aeroceraunia.'  The  naviga- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  of  this  promontory  appears  to  have  been  dangerous. 
Vessels  going  from  Italy  to  Greece  were  liable  to  be  driven  upou  it,  which 
accounts  for  its  mention  here. 

22.  duaodabiU]  Used  actively,  as  "  penctrabilo  telum  "  (Aen.  x.  48), 
"  geiiitaibilis  aura  Favoui"  {Lucrct.  i.  11),  aiul  in  Horace  'amabilcm'  (C.  i. 
5.  10),  Mllacrimabilcm '  V\\.  14.  6),  which  is  used  passively  C.  iv.  9.  26. 
TnritU!*  uses  *  dissociabilis  passively  (Acr.  3),  **  res  olim  dissociabilcs  mis- 
cucrit  priucipatum  et  libertatem."  *  Pmdens '  is  *  providens,'  foreseeing  the 
evil  to  come. 
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25.  Auihx  omnia  perpeli]    *  Presumptuons  (enoogh)  to  eadore  all  suffer- 
ings/    Compare  witn  tnis  Soph.  Antig.  332,  sqq. :  — 
iroXX^  ra  dciyut  Kovb€v  car- 
Bf>wirov  bfivmpov  ircXct. 
ToDro  Koi  noXiov  nipap 
Troirrov  xttfiepita  porta 
X^P^h  n€pi(ipv\iounif 
TTfpMV  vfT  otifiao'iv. 
'  Perpcti  *  mftnns  to  enthire  to  the  end.     *  Vetitum'  with  'nefas '  is  not  alto- 
gL'tliirr  rctlundunt.     It  expresses  crimes  which  are  obviously  forbidden,  as 
shown  hy  the  olisti-uetions  throuTi  in  the  way  of  their  commission. 

27  k  lifjfti  if  ennui  '  ^^^  ^^  lapctus '  (Prometheus).  This  is  after  the  use 
of  y#iM>r.  wliii'h  oei-nr*  not  rarely  in  the  Tragedians.  Eurip.  (Cyclops  104) 
Ima  dpifiv  SicTi't^u  y«™f,  for  Ulysses;  and  Vii^.  (Aen.iv.  12)  "genus  esse 
Dwrimi."  fV>mpiU\:  S.  ii.  5.  63.  —  Prometheus  abo  claimed  to  be  the  in- 
\-<;mor  of  i=lij[i^  (AcKtii.  P.  V.  467). 

2^.  fratnk  muia]  'Mala*  means  mischievous  or  fatal  theft,  referring  to 
It*  coil?st?4«L*iu'eft.  Tt'cJiiiically  *  dolus  malus '  means  a  fraud  with  bad  intent, 
and  '  iJoh]!«  iKjtms  *  \vitli  good  intent,  a  pious  fraud. 

Sii).  ^Mnctam]  'stolon.*  *  Sub  *  in  composition  has  sometimes  that 
for™  iif  Wo  whirh  si^ifles  'suppression,*  and  so  'deception*  in  every  form. 
Btit  jt  dc>eH  not  rthvny,^  I'onvcy  a  Wl  mc.ming. 

ill.  iuctthitfi]  Thi^  uonl  does  not  always  take  a  dative  cose  after  it. 
LucKvt.  vi,  1141 :  — 

"  Mortifer  acstus  — 
Ineu1>uir  tanden  populum  Pandionis  omncm." 
In  whut  follows  ■  jirin'i '  belongs  to  'semoti,'  and  *  tarda  nccessitas  leti'  aro 
oii(?  Btihjoct.  TmtiijULtCj  'tardaquo  necessitas  leti,  prius  semoti,  corripuit 
griuhim,'  '  the  po^v^iir.  once  slow,  of  death  remote  before,  hastened  its  step.' 
8o  tlmt  '■  prlu^  *  iii^o  iilR'cts  *  tanla.'  The  story  of  the  diseases  and  ills  which 
issacd  from  I'juulom*-;  box,  and  which  were  a  punishment  for  the  theft  of 
Pmmoxhctift,  will  U^  ftund  in  any  classical  dictionary. 

3fl.  Ihii^fthms  laL\  So  Odyss.  xi.  600,  /3t^  *HpaicX7fii7  for  Hercules. 
**  Catonjs  vjrtm  "  (C  Hi.  21. 11),  "Aartus  Scipiadac  et  mi.is  sapientia Laeli  *' 
(S.  ii.  r  7a)j  may  Uc!  t^iken  in  the  same  way.  The  descent  of  Hercules  to 
lliidcii,  ffir  the  purmsR  of  bringing  up  Cerberus,  was  the  twelfth  labor  im- 
posed dti  him  by  Ltin,^tbcns. 
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L-  SesTiTTF^,  wliosc  name  is  used  in  this  Ode,  was  one  of  those  who  served 
witli  Uot-uco  utiikr  Bruins,  and  thev  were  no  doubt  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
Tliti  (Jdo  profe^sc^  to  be  written  at  the  bej^inning  of  spring,  and  its  subject 
is  the  tin«.'rt4iinty  of  life  and  the  duty  of  ct\)oying  it 

AnciuMKST, —  The  winter  is  thawing ;  the  spring  is  returning;  the  ships 
arcs  beirifr  luuntbc^l ;  lUu  herds  quit  their  stalls  and  the  plon<?hman  liis  fire- 
frUU^ ;  ftiid  the  nicfldtjW"?  are  no  longer  white  with  frost  Venus  and  the 
GraecH  aro  leading  thir  lUncc,  and  the  Cyclops*  forge  is  burning.  Let  us  bind 
tlir  Uciiil  with  niYirria  or  the  earth's  first  flowers,  and  sacrifice  a  lamb  or  kid 
to  Phii,  DiMth  tatb  ij)i  rich  and  poor  alike.  Life  is  short,  O  Sestius !  and 
our  houCH  w\>  md^t  inn  tract.  The  grave  awaits  thee;  and  when  there,  no 
niDiv  sWil  thou  pillule  at  the  feast,  or  sigh  for  the  fair  young  Lycidun. 
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2.  maddnae]  The  machines  here  mentioned  are  called  by  Ciesar  (B.  C. 
ii.  10)  *  phalangae/  They  were  rollers.  Vessels  were  drawn  up  on  shore 
from  the  Ides  5  November  to  the  Ides  of  March,  during  which  time  "De- 
icndcns  pisces  hiemat  mare  "  (S.  ii.  2.  17).  As  to  *  Favonius '  see  C.  iil  7. 2. 
The  usual  word  for  '  to  launch '  (for  which  ♦  trahunt  *  is  here  used)  is  *  dedu- 
cere/  the  reverse  of  which,  *  to  haul  up  on  shore,'  is  *  subduccre.' 

3.  tuque — aut — nee]  The  two  first  of  these  form  one  brunch  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  the  last  the  other.  "  Neque  (pccus  aut  arator)  gaudct  ncc  prata 
albicans"    See  C.  ii.  3,  at  the  beginning. 

4.  canis-pntinis]    The  hoar-frost 

5.  imniinerUe  LmOy]  *  with  the  moon  overiiead.'  '  Cytherea  Venus '  is 
nnosnal,  but  is  analogous  to  ^oifiof  *AifoKK»v, 

&  Jundaeque  NymphU]  *  Kymphis  '  is  dative.  Translate  '  decentes ' 
'  con»cly.'    See  C.  3a  5,  and  7,  n. 

7.  graoei]  This  epithet  may  have  a  variely  of  meanings.  Perhaps  Hor- 
ace meant  'laborious.'  The  eruptions  of  JStna,  where  the  thunderbolts 
of  Jove  were  supposed  to  be  forged,  taking  place  chiefly  in  the  summer 
and  early  autumn,  the  Cyclops  are  fitly  represented  as  preparing  these  bolte 
in  spring. 

8.  urU\  This  seems  to  be  an  adaptation  of  <^Xfyf i,  '  lights  up,'  and  is  an 
unusual  sense  for  *  uro.'  Ovid  (Fast.  iv.  473)  has  "  Antraque  Cyclopum, 
positis  exusta  caminis,*'  which  was  possibly  imitated  from  this. 

9.  nitidum]  i.  e.  with  oil.    C.  ii.  7.  22,  n. ;  £pp.  i.  5.  14,  n. 

11.  Fauno  decet  immcilare]  The  Faunalia  took  place  on  the  Ides  of  De- 
cember. But  a  lesser  festival  was  observed  on  the  Ides  of  Februarv,  at  the 
advent  of  Faunus  (Fan,  the  two  being  identified  by  the  later  Komans). 
See  C.  iii.  18.  At  that  time  the  flocks  and  herds  went  out  to  graze,  and  the 
god  was  invokeil  for  their  protection.  *  Immolare '  admits  of  two  construc- 
tions: with  an  ablative,  as  (Livy  xli.  14)  *' immolantibus  Jovi  singulis 
bubos " ;  and  with  an  accusative,  as  (Vii^.  Acn.  x.  519)  "  inferias  auas 
immolet  umbris."  Horace  himself  has  the  latter  construction  elsewhere 
(S.  ii.  3. 164) :  "  ImmQlet  acquis  hie  porcum  Laribus."  So  Virgil  (EcL  iiL 
77),  "  facias  vitula." 

13.  mdMi\  .  Ovid,  Heroid.  xxi.  46,  **  Persephone  nostras  pulsat  acerba 
fores.'' 

14.  HegtM]  This  word  is  commonly  applied  to  the  rich  by  Horace,  and 
"by  Terence  too,  as  Phormio  (i.  2. 20) :  "  O I  regem  me  esse  opportuit."  The 
Komans,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  used  the  terms  *  rex,'  *  rcgnum,' 
'  rcgnare/  for  the  most  part,  in  an  invidious  sense. — '  Beatus '  means  one 
who  is  rich  and  lives  free  from  misfortunes.  Sestius  shared  the  defeat  of 
Brutus  at  Philippi,  but  returning  to  Rome  he  was  favored  by  Augustus,  and 
rose  to  bo  consul. 

15.  inchoare]  *  To  enter  upon.'  This  word  means  properly  to  begin  a 
thing  and  not  to  bring  it  to  an  end.    The  derivation  is  uncertain. 

16.  premd]  From  this  word,  which  belongs  more  properly  to  'nox,'  we 
must  understand  appropriate  words  for  '  Manes '  and  *  domus.'  Orelli  sup- 
plies *  circumvolitaount '  and  *  teget' 

falmlaeque  Manes]    This  is  explained  by  Juv.  S.  ii.  149  :  — 
"  Esse  aliquid  {or  aliquos)  Manes  — 
Nee  pueri  credunt  nisi  qui  nondum  acre  lavantur." 
Fersicos  has  imitated  Horace,  S.  v.  152:  *'cinis  et  Manes  et  fabulafles." 
*  Fabulae,'  therefore,  signifies  *  unreal.'    See  Epp.  ii.  2. 209,  n.  —  *  Exilis '  is 
'  bare/  as  in  Epp.  i.  6.  45 :  **  Exilis  domus  est  qua  non  et  multa  supersant." 
—  *  Simul '  is  used  commonly  by  Horace  for  *  simul  ac,'  *  as  soon  as.*  — 
'  Mirabcre,'  as  expressing  affection,  savors  of  the  Greek  ^ov/xa^etv.    It  occurs 
again  Epod.  iii.  10.  —  J^  to  'talis,'  *  dice,*  see  S.  ii.  5. 171,  n.    It  was  usual 
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at  feasts  for  ono  to  be  chosen  bj  lot,  or  by  throw  of  dice,  president,  called 
b^  the  Greeks  avforocriapxoSy  and  by  the  Romans  '  rex  bibendi '  or  '  ma- 
gistcr  bibendi/  his  office  being  principally  to  regulate  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  wine  to  be  drunk.     Compare  C.  ii.  7.  25. 


ODE    V. 

This  is  a  graceful  fancy  poem.  It  expresses  a  loTcr's  jealousy,  under 
the  pretence  of  beinc  gUid  to  escape  from  the  toils  of  an  mconstant  mis- 
tress. He  supposes  ner  to  be  at  this  time  engaging  the  affections  of  some 
inexperienced  youth  unknown,  who  is  embarked  on  the  dangerous  sea  fix>m 
which  he  has  himself  barely  escaped.  Milton  has  made  a  good  translation 
of  this  Ode. 

Akoument.  —  What  slender  youth  art  thou  toying  with  now,  Pyrrbn  ? 
He  thinks,  poor,  credulous  boy,  it  will  always  be  thus  with  thee,  and  will 
timidly  wonder  when  the  tem]>est  ariseth.  I  pity  those  who  have  no  ex- 
perience of  thee ;  for  my  part,  I  have  escaped  out  of  the  storm,  as  the  walla 
of  tlie  Sea-god  show,  whereon  my  dripping  garments  and  the  picture  of  my 
wreck  are  hung. 

1.  mtdia  —  inroKt]  '  on  a  bed  of  roses.' 

6.  Simplex  munditiis  f]  '  Munditia,'  in  the  singular  and  pltunl,  signlfios 
elegance  of  dress  without  pretension.     Translate  *  plain  in  thy  neatness.' 

6.  MutcUosgue  deos]  'Mutatos'  applies  equally  to  'iidem'  and  'deos.' 
See  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

8.  EmirciMtur]  This  word  is  not  found  in  other  good  authors.  It 
is  a  stronger  form  of  *  miror,*  which  is  a  common  effect  of  *  e '  and  *  de ' 
in  composition,  as,  among  many  other  instances,  *  dccertantcni '  in  the 
third  Ode.  '  Dcmiror  *  is  a  worS  used  by  Cicero  and  others,  and  adopt- 
ed here  by  some  editors.  -— '  Insolcns  '  is  either  used  absolutely  or  with  a 
genitive. 

9.  aurta ;]  '  All  gold '  is  Milton's  translation,  and  none  other  that  I 
know  of  will  do.  It  implies  perfection,  just  as  '  aurea  mcdiocritas '  signifies 
that  perfect  state  which  transgresses  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  So 
Homer  caUs  Venus  xp^^  freouently. 

10.  txjciiam,]  *  heart-free.'  "Klige  de  vacuis  quan\  non  sibi  vindicet 
alter,"  Ov.  Herod,  xx.  149.  See  also  C  i.  6.  19:  **  Cantamus  vacui  sive 
quid  urimnr."  — - '  Amabilcm  '  Gesner  understands  actively.  It  may  bo 
either,  or  both.    See  C.  i.  3.  22. 

13.  tabula]    This  practice  of  persons  escaped  from  shipwreck  hangin^^ 
up  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  or  other  sea-god  a  picture  representing  ujcir 
wreck  and  the  clothes  tnev  escaped  in,  is  mentioned  twice  again  by  Horace, 
S.  ii.  1.  33 ;  A.  P.  20.    Also,  among  many  others,  by  Virgil,  Acn.  xii.  768 : 
"  Servati  ex  undis  ubi  flgere  dona  solebant 
Laurenti  divo,  et  votas  suspcndere  vestes." 
The  temples  of  Isis  in  particular  were  thus  adorned,  after  the  introduction 
of  her  worship  into  Rome,  which  was  not  till  quite  the  latter  years  of  the 
Rcpablic.    She  was  worshipped  in  Greece  as  HcXiryui,  and  the  Bomans 
placed  themselves  under  her  protection  at  sea.    Juvenal  asks  (S.  xii.  28) : 
"  Pictorcs  quia  ncscit  ab  Isidc  pnsci  1 "     There  is  a  little  confusion  in  the 
sentence ;  for  Horace  says,  *  the  wall  shows  with  its  votive  picture  that  he 
has  hung  up  his  clothes  to  the  sea-god.'    This  may  be  accounted  for  if  wo 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  say,  *  the  wall  with  iu  picture  shows  that  ho  has 
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escaped  drowning/  to  which  the  other  is  equivalent,  but  expresses  more, 
aamelj,  the  hanging  up  of  the  clothes. 

15.  patenH — mans]    *  Potenti '  governs  'maris/  as  "potens  Cypri/'  C. 
1*  3.  1. 


ODE    VI. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  friend  and  general, 
and  at  a  later  time  the  son-in-law,  of  Augustus.  It  was  probably  written 
after  the  battle  of  Actinro,  where  Agrippa  commanded  the  fleet  of  Augustus 
against  M.  Antonius.  He  may  have  asked  Horace  to  write  an  ode  in  his 
honor,  and  he  declines  in  a  modest  way,  professing  to  be  unequal  to  such 
high  exploits,  which  he  places  on  the  same  level  with  those  of  Homer's 
heroes. 

Abguxent.  —  Varius  shall  sing  in  Homeric  strain  of  thy  victories  by 
sea  and  land.  My  humble  muse  does  not  sing  of  these,  of  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  or  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  or  the  fete  of  Pelops's  house,  nor  will 
she  disparage  thy  glories  and  Caesar's.  Who  can  fitly  sing  of  Mars,  mail- 
clad,  —  of  Meriones,  bUick  with  the  dust  of  Troy,  —  of  Diomed,  a  match 
for  gods  ?    I  sing  but  of  feasts,  and  of  the  battles  of  boys  and  girls. 

1.  SriieriiJ  See  next  Ode,  v.  1,  n.  L.  Varius  Kufus  was  a  distinguished 
epic  and  tragic  poet  frequently  mentioned  by  Horace,  with  whom  ne  was 
intimate,  and  whom  he  introduced  to  Msscenas.  He  was  popular  with  his 
contemporaries,  and  much  admired  by  them.  Augustus  idso  had  an  affec- 
tion for  him  (see  Epp.  ii.  1.  247). 

2.  carminis  alite,]  '  Alite '  is  in  apposition  with  '  Vario.'  Translate,  *  bird 
of  Homeric  song.'  In  prose  the  ablative  of  the  agent  without  a  preposition 
is  not  admissible.  But  Horace  has  the  same  construction,  C.  iii.  5.  24.  S  ii. 
1.  S4.  Epp.  i.  1.  94.  It  is  most  frequently  found  in  Ovid.  Homer  is  called 
•  Maeonins  *  from  the  fact  that  Smyrna,  a  town  of  Lydia,  more  anciently 
called  Mieonia,  was  one  of  those  that  claimed  to  be  his' birthplace. 

3.  Qftam  ran  cunque]  The  construction  is  by  attraction.  The  full  expres- 
sion would  be  *  scriberis  et  scribetur  omnis  res  quamcunque.'  Agrippa's 
great  successes  up  to  this  time  had  been  in  the  Ferusian  war  against  L. 
Antonius,  B.C.  41  (in  which  he  had  the  principal  command  under  Augus- 
tus), in  Gaul  and  Germany,  by  land ;  and  against  Sex.  Pompeins  and  at 
Actium,  by  sea. 

4.  U  duce]    See  next  Ode,  v.  27,  n. 

5.  neque  haec  —  nee  graaetn]  This  is  as  if  he  had  said  :  '  I  should  not  think 
of  singing  of  these  victories,  any  more  than  I  should  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles.' 
Compare  C.  iii.  5.  27  -  30 : 

"  Neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  rcfcrt  medicata  fuco, 
Nee  vera  virtus  cum  scmel  exddit 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus." 
*  As  the  stained  wool  does  not  recover  its  lost  color,  so  true*virtue  once  lost 
will  not  be  restored  to  the  d^^enerate/     '  Gravem  stomachum  '  is  a  transla- 
tion offMJvtv  oHkofLsmjv  (H.  i.  I ),  and  '  cedere  nescii '  is  explained  by  *  inexo- 
rabilis,'  A- P.  121.     This  construction  with  'nescius'  is  not  uncommon. 
Virgil,  Aen.  xii.  527  :  "  Rumpuntur  nescia  vinci  pectora/'    Ovid,  Ep.  ex 
Pont.  ii.  9.  45  ;  "  Marte  ferox  et  vinci  nescius  armis." 

7.  dttpltcts]  dtfrXovr,  *  double-minded  or  double-tongued,'  as  he  is  do- 
•cri'Kxl  by  Hecuba  in  Euripides's  play  of  the  Trojan  Women  (v.  285) ;  — 
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hs  ndirra  roK^Wev  MaK 

tfyiXa  TO.  TrpoTfp*  a(l>ika  riBtfUfitvos  ndpTfov. 
'  tJlixeT '  is  ti  genitive  of  the  second  declension,  *  Ulixcus '  being  an  old 
Latin  forni  of  *  Ulysses.' 

&.  sa/?iYifn  P4opis  domum]  Alluding  to  Varius's  tragedy  Thyestes.  Tan- 
talas,  iht"  foiiniler  of  his  house,  served  up  his  own  son  Pelops  at  a  feast  of 
the  pofis.  ]*clops,  restored  to  life,  murdercd  (Enomaus  his  fkthcr-in-law 
and  [lb  own  &on  Chrysippus  (Thucyd.  i.  9),  Atreus,  the  son  of  Pelops, 
njonlereil  ruul  placed  before  their  father  as  a  meal  the  children  of  Thyestes 
his  briiihiir.  who  had  previously  seduced  the  wife  of  Atreus.  Atreus  was 
kilk-ct  hy  .K;jisthus,  his  nephew  and  supposed  son,  who  also  seduced  die 
wife  of  lii.^  tijusin,  Agamemnon  (the  son  of  Atreus),  who  was  murdered  by 
llie  Sidii  \vif\'  Cfytemnestra,  and  she  by  her  son  Orestes,  who  was  pursued  to 
mndiiL'ss  hy  the  Erynnyes  of  his  mother:  all  of  which  events  furnished, 
themes  fur  I  lie  Greek  tragedians,  and  were  by  them  varied  in  their  features 
as  suited  tin  Jr  purpose,  or  according  to  the  diiferent  legends  they  followed. 

U.  LastdiH]  It  is  said  that  Vanus  wrote  a  panegjrric  on  Augustus,  and 
If  so,  it  IS  possible  Horace  means  indirectly  to  refer  to  it  here, 

13.  tmica  tectum  adamarUina]     This  expresses  Homer*s  epithet  ;^aXjco- 

15.  Menoiim]  The  charioteer  of  Idomeneus,  king  of  Crete.  *Pulvere 
Trtiko  ni^nitn'  is  like  *  n^n  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos*  (C.  ii.  1.22). 
With   thfi  I  Kip  of  PaUas,  Diomed  encountered  Mars  and  wounded  him 

18.  SfJt'ji  —  acrium]  The  order  is,  'virginum  in  juvenes  acrium,  Sectis 
tamt?!]  uaguilius.' 

19.  sn-e  <fjiid  urimur]  The  construction  has  been  noticed  before  (3.  15), 
and  *  vurui(N  '  occurs  in  the  last  Ode  (v.  10).    See  Z.  4  385. 

20.  you  pnieier  soUtum  Uvea.]    *  Trifling,  according  to  my  usual  pracdce.' 


ODE    VII. 

Mpnati  rs  Plancus,  who  followed  Julius  Cssar  both  in  Gaul  and  in  his 
war  with  P^mipeius,  after  Cossar's  death  attached  himself  to  the  republican 
patiVp  but  ^  (.'ly  soon  afterwards  joined  Augustus ;  then  followed  Antonius 
to  ilie  Easr,  mA  n.  c.  32,  tlie  year  before  Actium,  joined  Augustus  again. 
H©  was  eonsul  in  b.  c.  42.    See  C.  iii.  14.  27, 

"  Non  ego  hoc  ferrem,  calidus  juvcnta, 
Consule  Planco." 
He  hfld  ft  $\m  Munatius,  who  is  probably  the  person  referred  to  in  Epp.  i.  3. 
31.  Tu  whirh  of  them  this  Ode  was  addressed,  if  to  cither,  is  uncertain. 
It  miirUt  havt^  been  addressed  to  any  one  else,  for  its  only  subject  is  the 
praise  of  a  quiet  life  and  convivial  pleasure,  which  is  supported  by  a  story 
about  Tc^wt'LT,  taken  from  some  source  unknown  to  us.  Much  of  the  lan- 
guage and  hli^as  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  Greek. 

Aims  L'M EST.  —  Let  others  sing  of  the  noble  cities  of  Greece,  and  dedicate 
tlicir  n\'cg  to  the  celebration  of  Athens  and  all  its  glories.  For  my  part,  I 
care  not  for  Lncedaemon  and  Lari8.«<a,  as  for  Albunea*s  cave,  the  banks  of 
Afilo,  unrl  {}\\'.  woods  and  orchards  of  Tibur.  The  sky  is  not  always  dark, 
Plunt.U'^ :  dro^vn  care  in  wine,  whether  in  the  camp  or  in  the  shades  of 
Tibur.  A*i  Ttfiicer,  thoiijj^h  driven  from  his  father's  home,  bound  po])lar 
on  hi*  bojul,  and  cheered  his  companions,  saying  :  "  I^t  us  follow  fortune. 
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my  friends,  kinder  than  a  father :  despair  not,  while  Teucer  is  your  chief; 
Apollo  has  promised  us  another  Salamis  :  drown  care  in  wine,  for  to-mon'ow 
we  wiU  seek  the  deep  once  more." 

1.  Laudabunt]     This  future  is  like  'scriberis'  in  the  last  Ode  (v.  1), 

*  others  shall  if  they  please.'  *  Claram '  means  *  bright,*  with  reference  to  its 
cloudless  skies.  '  Bimaris '  is  an  unusual  word.  It  refers  to  the  position 
of  Corinth,  which,  standing  at  the  south  of  the  isthmus,  commanded  the 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  by  two  long  walls  reaching  from  the  town 
to  the  sea,  and  had  its  eastern  port  Cenchreee  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus. 

5.  Stmi  quibus]  *  There  are  those  who  make  it  the  single  business  of  their 
lives  to  tell  of  chaste  Minerva's  city  in  unbroken  song,  and  to  gather  a 
branch  from  every  olive  to  entwine  their  brow/  A  *  perpetuum  carmen ' 
is  a  continuous  poem,  such  as  an  Epic ;  and  '  a  branch  from  every  olive,'  or, 
more  literally,  an  '  olive-branch  from  every  quarter,'  means  that  the  various 
themes  connected  with  the  glory  of  Athens  arc  as  olive-tix;es,  from  each  of 
which  a  branch  is  plucked  to  bind  the  poet's  brow.  The  figure  is  appro- 
priate to  the  locality,  where  the  olive  flourished  and  was  sacred  to  Mincr\'a 
(see  Herod,  v.  8.  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  694,  sqq.).  Wc  do  not  know  of  any  poem 
or  poems  to  which  ETorace  may  have  alluded,  but  Athens  furnished  subjects 
for  the  inferior  poets  of  the  day. 

8.  Plurimus]  This  word  for  'plurimi'  standing  alone  occurs  nowhere 
else  ;  with  a  substantive  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  *  Oleaster  plurimus,'  Gcorg. 
\L  182.  'Plurimus  aeger,'  Juv.  iii.  232.  *In  honorem,'  for  the  ablative, 
is  an  unusual  construction.  But  Propertius  (iv.  6.  13)  says,  **  Caesaris  in 
Domcn  dncuntur  carmina,"  which  is  an  analogous  case.  Siee  Uom.  B.  iv. 
51,  where  Here  says  :  — 

^  roi  cfiot  rp€is  fifv  wokv  <f>iXrarai  ctai  froXijf r, 
Afyyos  T€  ^ndpnj  t€  icai  €vpvayvia  MvKfjvtj. 
She  had  a  celebrated  temple  between  Ai^s  and  Mycense  called  the  ^Hpaiop. 
Homer  (B.  iL  287)  calls  Argos  Imro^arov  {*  aptum  equis '),  the  plain  in 
which  the  city  was  placed  being  famous  for  breeding  horses. 

'Ditcs  Mycenas'  is  later:  Mvic^i'aff  rhs  voKvxpvcovs  (Soph.  Elect.  9). 
'Opimae  Larissae'  is  Homeric;  Adpiaa-a  cpc/SiuXa^  (B.  ii.  841).  There 
were  several  towns  of  this  name,  and  it  is  uncertain  which  Homer  meant, 
but  probably  that  in  Thessaly.  Horace  perhaps  took  his  town,  with  its 
epithet,  without  thinking  much  where  it  was.  But  he  may  have  been  at  all 
these  places  while  he  was  in  Greece.  *  Patiens '  is  the  Spartan's  historical 
character,  but  also  that  of  Horace's  age.  Cicero  (Tusc.  v.  27)  sajs,  "  Pueri 
Spartiatae  non  ingemiscunt  verberum  dolore  laniati,  Adolescentium  gregcs 
Laccdaemone  vidimus  ipsi,  incredibili  contentione  certantes  pugnis,  calcibus, 
imguibns,  roorsu  denique,  ut  exanimarentur  prius  ouam  se  victos  faterentur." 

*  Percossit '  is  generally  used  with  the  ablative  or  the  instrument  or  cause. 
Standing  alone  in  this  way,  and  in  the  aoristic  perfect,  it  savors  very  much  of 
€wXfi$€,  which  is  used  in  l^e  same  sense. 

12.  Aibuneae  reaonantu]  Albunea,  one  of  the  Sibyls  worshipped  at  Tibur, 
gave  her  name  to  a  grove  and  fountain.    See  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  81,  sqq. 

13.  Tihumi  lucia]  Tibumus  (or  -tus),  Catillus,  and  Coras  were  the  mythi- 
cal founders  of  Tibur.  See  Virg.  Aen.  vil.  671.  The  brothers  were  wor- 
shipped and  had  a  grove  there.  Tibumus  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  Tibur,  as 
Tiberinns  was  of  the  river  Tiber,  Anienus  of  the  Anio,  &e.  They  are  in 
fact  adjectives.  Tibur  was  famous  for  its  orchards.  As  to  *uda'  see 
C.  iii.  29.  6,  n.  Close  to  Tibur  there  is  a  fall  of  the  Anio,  which  explains 
*pnieceps.' 

15.  AUtm—Notus]    This  is  the  >.€VK6vvroi  of  the  Greeks.     We  have 
22 
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also  '  CAndidi  Favonii '  (C.  iiL  7. 1)  and  '  albns  lapyx  *  (C.  iii.  27. 19).  In 
the  latter  place  it  represents  a  treacherotis  wind.  Horace  prefers  the  older 
forms  in  *  eo/  as  *  deterget,'  '  teigere '  (S.  ii.  2.  24),  '  densentor '  (C.  L 
28.  19). 

19.  ftdgmtla  8igms\  The  standards  in  front  of  the  '  praetorium,'  the  com- 
mander-in-cliief  8  quarters,  were  decorated  with  plates  of  burnished  gold  or 
silver. 

21.  TeMer\  Teucer  was  brother  of  Ajax,  and  son  of  Telamon,  king  of 
Salamis,  that  island  on  the  southern  coast  of  Attica  where  Tbemistocles 
defeated  the  forces  of  Xerxes.  When  he  returned  from  Troy,  his  father 
refused  to  receive  him,  because  he  came  without  his  brother,  whereupon  he 
went  with  his  followers  to  C3rpm8,  and  built  a  city  there,  which  he  called 
after  his  native  place,  Salamis.  '  Cum  fugeret  tamen '  m  an  imitation  of  the 
Greek  xaX  <^€vywf  ofim.  But  this  use  of '  tamen '  is  not  uncommon  in 
Cicero.  Teucer  selected  Hercules  as  his  protector,  and  so  wore  a  crown  of 
poplar,  which  was  sacred  to  that  hero.     Sgq  Viig.  Aen.  viii  276. 

25.  Fortana  melior  parente]     *  Fortune,  kinder  tlian  my  father.' 

27.  dace  et  auspice]  Horace  puts  technical  distinctions  into  Teucer's  lips, 
of  which  he  could  know  nothing.  The  commander-in-chief  of  a  Roman 
army  had  a  power  called  *  imperium  '  given  him,  in  virtue  of  which  his  acts 
in  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  were  done  on  behalf  of  the  state.  He 
alone  had  the  power  of  taking  the  auspices  under  which  the  war  was  carried 
on.  The  difference  between  *  dux  *  and  *  auspex  *  was  the  difference  between 
a  commander  who  had  the  *  imperium  *  (and  therefore  the  *  anspicinm  '}  and 
one  ^viio  had  not.  If  an  '  imperator '  commanded  in  person,  the  war  was 
said  to  be  carried  on  under  his  *  ductus '  as  well  as  his  '  auspicia ' ;  otherwise 
only  under  his  *  auspicia,'  his  *  legatus  *  being  the  *  dux.*  Thus  Tacittu 
says  (Ann.  ii.  41),  "rccepta  signa  cum  Varo  amissa  ductn  Germanici  au- 
spiciis  Tiberii."  Tiberius  as  *  imperator'  alone  had  the  *  auspicium,'  which 
the  emperors  rarely  delegated  to  their  generals.  See  last  Ode,  v.  4.  C.  iv. 
14.  33.  £pp.  ii.  1.  254.  'Certus'  is  equivalent  to  a-a<fni9  in  ci  Z<w  h^ 
Z(vs  x^  ^'^^  ^Iffot  a-offjiii  (Ocd.  Col.  623). 

29.  Ambiffuam']  Of  doubtful  name,  i.  e.  lifU>le  to  be  confounded  with  the 
old  Salamis. 


ODE    VIII. 

This  Ode  contains  an  expostulation  with  a  damsel,  Lydia,  who  is  sup 
posed  to  be  spoiling  by  her  charms  a  youth,  ^ybaris,  once  distinguished  m 
all  manly  sports,  wfiich  he  has  now  forsaken.  Sybaris  was  the  name  of  a 
Greek  town  on  the  Sinus  Tarcntinns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  idle  and 
luxurious.  The  name,  which  was  proverbial  thougli  the  town  had  long 
been  destroyed,  is  given  to  this  youth  by  way  of  representing  the  character 
into  which  he  has  fallen. 

Argument. — Lydia,  why  art  thou  spoiling  Sybaris  thus,  bo  that  he 
«huns  all  manly  exercises  ?  Ho  who  was  once  so  active,  why  does  he  no 
longer  ride  and  swim  and  wrestle,  and  throw  the  quoit  and  javelin  in  the 
Campus  Martius  ?  Why  does  he  hide  himself  with  thee,  like  AchUles,  in 
woman's  apparel  ? 

3,  4.  apricum  campum]    The  Campus  Martius,  where  the  youth  of  Eomo 
used  to  practise  manly  and  warlike  exercises. 
5.  militaris]  *  as  a  soldier  should.' 
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6.  GdJljca  nee  htpaiis]  The  best  horses  were  bred  in  Cisalpine  Ganl. 
Lnpata  (plur.)  is  used  as  a  substantive  by  Virgil  (Georg.  iii.  208).  It  was 
the  sharpest  kind  of  bit,  so  called  from  the  jagged  teeth  of  the  wolf,  which 
it  resemble.  It  was  also  called  *  lupus.'  The  participle  is  not  elsewhere 
need. 

8,  TQterim  iangen  f  Cktr  olivum]  The  Romans  bathed  often  in  the  Tiber, 
before  which,  and  before  their  exercises  in  the  Campus  Martius,  they  were 
wont  to  mb  oil  on  their  limbs.    C.  iii.  12.  0.    S.  i.  6.  123;  ii.  1.  8. 

10.  ormul  The  discus  (S.  ii.  2.  13)  and  lance,  the  violent  use  of  which 
strained  and  discolored  the  arms. 

13.  Qtid  iatet,]  *  Why  is  he  hiding  himself  in  your  house  ? '  as  Achilles  was 
bid  in  a  woman's  dress,  in  the  palace  of  Lycomedes,  in  the  island  of  Scyros, 
lest  he  should  be  carried  to  Troy ;  a  l^end  which  Homer  knew  nothing  of. 
Thetis  foresaw  that  the  siege  of  Troy  would  be  fatal  to  Achilles.  In  Ovid 
(Met.  xiii.  165,  sqq.)  Ulysses  relates  the  story,  and  tells  how  he  discovered 
Achilles  and  dragged  him  to  the  war. 

16.  Lvcias  —  ccUerixu  f]  The  Lycians  assisted  the  Trojans  under  the  com- 
1  of  Sarpedon  and  Glaucus. 


ODE   IX. 

This  is  a  drinking  son^  for  the  winter,  imitated  Irom  an  Ode  of  Alcsns. 
A  party  is  supposed  to  be  assembled  in  the  city,  and  one  calls  upon  the 
master  of  the  feast  to  bring  out  his  best  wine,  and  make  the  fire  bum  bright, 
that  they  may  banish  care  and  all  thought  for  the  future,  since  youth  is  the 
time  for  innocent  enjoyment  ' 

Akouxent. —  You  see  how  Soracte  stands  out  with  snow,  and  the  woods 
are  bending  with  their  burden,  and  the  sharp  frost  hath  frozen  the  streams. 
Heap  logs  on  the  fire,  and  draw  your  best  Sabine  wine,  feast-master,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  the  gods,  at  whose  bidding  the  fierce  winds  are  still  and  the 
woods  have  rest.  A^k  not  wliat  is  to  come ;  enjoy  the  present  day ;  let  the 
dance  be  ours  while  we  are  young,  the  Campus  Martius,  the  promenade,  the 
nightly  assignation,  and  the  coy  girl  that  loves  to  be  caught. 

1.  stei]  'stands  out.'  This  si^ifies  a  fixed  and  prominent  appearance. 
'  Stant  lumina  flamma '  ( Aen.  vi.  300)  mav  be  rendered  in  the  same  way. 
Soracte  was  one  of  the  Faliscan  range  of  hills,  about  2200  feet  high  and 
twenty-four  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  now  called  Monte  Tresto,  a  corruption 
finom  *  San  Oreste.*  It  is  seen  very  clearly  fix)m  the  northern  point  of  the 
city.  Apollo  had  a  temple  there :  "  Summe  deum  sancti  custos  Soractis 
Apollo,     Aen.  xi.  785. 

4.  consttterirU]  *  have  ceased  flo^ng.'  See  Ov.  Tr.  v.  10.  1  :  "  Ut  snmus 
in  Ponto  ter  frigore  constitit  Ister."  *  Acuto,'  as  applied  to  cold,  corresponds 
to  the  ojcui  XM»>'  of  Pindar,  and  *  penetrabile  frigus '  of  Virgil.  But  Horace 
also  applies  it  to  heat  (Epp.  i.  10.  17) :  "  Cum  semel  acccpit  solcm  furi- 
bondns  acutum."  In  English,  we  say  *  a  sharp  frost,'  but  do  not  use  the 
same  word  for  heat. 

7.  Deprome  qtutdnmwn  Sabina, — diota.]  The  first  of  these  words  means 
here  to  draw  the  wine  from  the  *  diota '  ftito  the  crater  or  bowl  in  which  it  was 
mixed  with  water.  The  diota  (so  called  from  its  having  two  handles  or  cars, 
&Ta)  was  the  same  as  the  'amphora'  (so  called  for  the  same  reason),  *  testa,' 
or  *  cadus,'  whidi  were  names  for  the  vessels  of  earthen-ware  or  plass  in 
which  the  wine  was  kept,  as  we  keep  it  in  bottles,  after  it  was  drawn  from 
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the  *  dolium/  the  lai^r  vessel  in  "which  it  was  pnt  to  ferment  when  new. 
The  name  of  the  wine  is  applied  to  the  vessel  containing  it  here,  as  in 
'  Graeca  testa'  (i.  20.  2);  '  JLaestrygonia  amphora*  (Hi.  16.  34).  Sabine 
wine  was  not  among  the  best,  nor  was  it  of  the  worst  sort.  It  was  a  sweet 
wine,  and  probably  after  four  years*  keeping  was  in  its  prime.  Horace  calls 
it  elsewhere  (C.  i.  20. 1)  "  vile  Sabiniim/'  out  that  was  as  compared  with 
Maecenas's  more  expensive  sorts. 

14.  Fors]    *  Chance.'    Cic.  (de  Legg.  ii.  11)  distingnishes  *Fors  '  from 

*  Fortuna '  thus :  "  Fortuna  valet  in  oranes  dies ;  Fors  in  quo  incerti  casus 
significantur  magis.*'  *  Fors  '  and  *  Sors '  differ  as  cause  and  effect.  See 
S.  i.  1.  1.    '  Quern  diemm  cnnque '  is  equivalent  to  '  qnemcunque  diem  * ; 

*  whatever  day  chance  shall  bestow.' 

lucro  AppotifA  *  set  it  down  to  good  luck.'  Cic.  Div.  9. 1 7 :  **  dc  lucro 
prope  jam  quadriennium  novimus,  i.  e.  of  good  luck  and  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation. Liv.  (xi.  8)  has  the  same  expression :  "  De  lucro  vivcre  mo 
scito."  '  Lucrari '  is  said  of  things  gained  without  our  own  effort,  according 
to  Foitellini's  explanation. 

17.  virentt]  Epod.  13.  4 :  "diunque  virent  genua."  The  Greeks  used 
yoio;  x^^P^'  *  Virere '  is  also  applied  to  old  age,  and  we  speak  com- 
monly of  a  *  green  old  age.'    "  Cruda  ac  viridis  senectus,"  Tac.  Agr  29. 

18.  areae]  Courts  and  open  places  about  the  temples  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  used  as  promenades  and  for  games.  '  Any  place  in  a  city 
not  built  upon/  is  the  jurists'  definition  of '  area.' 

24.  male  pertinaci.]  *  slyly  obstinate,'  or  *  not  obstinate,'  that  is,  which  does 
not  resist  the  snatching  of  the  ring ;  for  *  male '  may  be  taken  in  either  sense. 
See  below,  C.  17.  55,  n. 


ODE   X. 

In  the  following  Ode,  which  is  a  translation  or  close  adaptation  of  one 
written  by  Alccus,  the  attributes  and  legends  belonging  to  Hermes,  the 
Greek  divinity,  are  applied  to  Mercurius,  the  Latin,  who  was  property  the 
god  who  presided  over  commerce.  Ovid  gives  much  the  same  account  of 
Mercurius  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Fasti  (663,  sqq.).  His  description  begins 
with  the  same  apostrophe  as  this, '  Clare  ncpos  Atlantis.' 

Aroument.  —  Mercury,  thou  who  in  their  infancy  didst  tame  the  human 
race  by  the  gifts  of  speecn  and  the  palsstra,  of  thee  will  I  sing,  thou  mes- 
senger of  the  gods,  tnou  master  of  the  lyre  and  prince  of  thie\'e8.  Why, 
while  Apollo  was  threatening  thee  for  stealing  his  cows,  he  turned  and 
laughed  to  find  his  quiver  gone.  By  thee  Priam  passed  through  the  Grecian 
camp.  Thou  conductest  souls  to  their  last  home,  thou  favonte  of  the  gods 
above  and  gods  below  I 

1.  nepoe  Atlantis^]  Hermes  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia  the  daughter  of 
Atlas. 

8.  Voceformasti]  Hermes  was  looked  upon  as  the  herald  of  the  gods,  and 
so  as  gifted  above  all  others  with  eloquence  ;  hence  he  was  called  Xoyeof. 
He  was  said  to  have  invented  the  first  written  language. 

decorae  More  palaestrae,]  *  Theprartice  (exercise)  of  the  graceful  pal««tra,' 
so  called  as  giving  grace  to  the  limbs.  As  the  inventor  and  patron  of  gym- 
nastic exercises,  Hermes  was  called  dyayvtot. 

6  lyrae  parentem,]  Hermes  was  said,  when  a  child,  to  have  taken  tho 
shell  of  a  tortoise  and  put  strings  to  it,  and  so  to  have  invented  the  lyre. 
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7.  QtUidum  qm<iquid\  All  arts  of  conning  were  supposed  to  have  origi* 
nated  with  Hermes,  who  as  the  ^od  of  eain  patronized  thieving. 

9.  74!  boves  oUm]  Translate  m  the  following  order :  '  Olim  Apollo,  dum 
Te  pacnim  tenrct  (terrebat)  minaci  Voce,  nisi  reddidisses  boves  per  dolum 
arootas,  Kisit  viduns  (spoliatns)  pharetra/  Hermes  is  also  said  to  nave  stolen 
when  a  child  some  cows  of  Apollo's.  After  some  time,  that  god  discovered  - 
the  thief,  and  when  threatening  to  punish  him  if  he  did  not  restore  tliem,  he 
turned  and  found  his  bow  and  arrows  ^one ;  and  Horace  says  he  smiled  at 
the  cxpertness  of  the  theft  This  story  is  said  to  have  been  first  told  by  Al- 
cieos.    Ovid,  in  the  place  above  mentioned,  relates  it 

14.  lUo  dives  Priamus]  Horace  uses  the  forms  Ilios  (feminine)  and  Ilion 
(neater).  The  story  of  Priam  going  through  the  Grecian  camp  to  beg  the 
body  of  his  son  Hector  of  Achilles,  is  told  by  Homer  in  the  24th  book  of  the 
Iliad  (394,  sqq  ). 

15.  T^enoios  ignet]    The  watch-fires  of  the  troops  of  Achilles. 

17.  Ik  pias  laetis]  As  the  conductor  of  the  dead,  Hermes  was  called 
^rvxcfifofarost  and  as  the  bearer  of  a  golden  wand,  he  was  named  XP^^^'^PP^''^^^* 
This  wand  the  Greeks  called  KrjpvKtiovt  the  Latins  *  caduccus.* 

20.  imis.]    That  is,  Pluto  and  Proserpine. 


ODE   XI. 

The  swarms  of  impostors  from  the  East,  who  pretended  to  tell  fortunes 
and  cast  nativities  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  became  a  public 
nuisance,  and  they  were  expelled  and  laws  passed  against  them,  but  without 
the  effect  of  putting  them  down.  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  22)  describes  them  as 
"  Genus  hommum  mfidum,  sperantibus  fallax,  quod  in  civitate  nostra  et 
Tetabitur  semper  et  retinebimr."  They  were  becoming  numerous  in  Cicero's 
time.  As  might  be  supposed,  they  were  most  successful  in  engaging  the 
attention  of  women  (Juv.  vi.  569,  sqq.)f  ^ncX  Horace  here  addresses  himself 
to  one  of  that  sex,  whom  he  calls  JLeuconoG,  a  name  which  appears  to  be 
equivalent  to '  folly.' 

Aroumert.  —  Look  not  into  the  book  of  fate,  LeuconoC,  nor  consult  the 
astrologers.  How  much  better  to  be  satisfied,  whether  we  have  yet  many 
winters  to  see,  or  this  be  the  last  I  Be  wise,  strain  the  wine,  think  of  the 
shortness  of  life,  and  cot  your  expectations  short  Even  while  we  speak, 
i  flies.    Live  to-day ;  trust  not  to-morrow. 


1.  flctre  nefiu,]  'Nefas '  means  tliat  which  is  not  permitted  by  the  gods. 
It  does  not  always  signify  what  is  wrong,  but  sometimes  what  is  impossible 
for  the  above  reason. 

2.  Babytomos  mvmro9.]  *  The  calculations  of  the  Chaldeans.' 
6.  vina  liq0B$,]  '  strain  the  wine.'    See  8.  ii.  4.  51,  n. 

mth  bran]    This  means  'cut  down  distant  hopes,  and  confine  them 
iritmn  a  narrow  compass.' 
8.  Qtrpe  diem]    *  Seize  the  (present)  day.' 


ODE   XII. 

The  object  of  this  Ode  is  to  celebrate  the  popular  divinities  and  heroes 
of  Rome ;  but  the  design  is  so  worked  out  as  to  draw  the  chief  attention  to 
22* 
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Angostos.  The  Muse  is  asked  whom  she  will  praise, — Jotb  and  his  chil- 
dren,  or  some  one  of  the  worthies  of  Rome,  of  whom  many  are  mentioned, 
beginning  with  Romulus  and  ending  with  Augustus,  of  whom  it  is  declared 
that  he  is  tmder  the  especial  care  of  Jove,  and  that  he  holds  from  him  the 
sceptre  of  the  world.  These  persons  are  mentioned  without  reference  to 
chronological  order,  and  it  does  not  appear  why  some  were  chosen  rather 
than  others  of  more  or  equal  note  who  are  omitted. 

Arocmekt.  —  Whom  wilt  thou  sing  among  gods  or  men,  Clio  ' 
Whose  name  shall  the  echoes  of  Pindus  or  Helicon  repeat,  or  of  Hsemus, 
whose  woods  followed  the  sweet  music  of  Orpheus?  Whom,  before  the 
Almighty  Father,  who  knows  no  equal  or  second'  After  him  comeih 
Pallas,  and  then  brave  Liber,  and  the  huntress  Diana,  and  Phoebus  the 
archer,  and  Hercules,  and  Lcda's  sons,  the  horseman  and  the  fighter,  before 
whose  star  the  tempests  fly.  Then  shall  it  be  Romulus,  or  the  pcacefUl 
Numa,  or  proud  Tarquin,  or  Cato,  who  nobly  died?  Re^us,  and  the 
Scauii,  and  Paulus,  who  ^ve  up  his  great  soul  to  the  Carthaginan,  grate- 
fully I  will  sing,  and  Fabncius  and  Cunus  and  Camillus,  all  trained  for  war 
in  poverty's  school.  The  feme  of  Marcellus  is  growing  up  insensibly,  like  a 
tree,  and 'the  star  of  Julius  is  brighter  than  all  stars.  To  thee,  great' Father, 
is  given  the  care  of  Ciesar ;  share  with  him  thy  kingdom.  Putting  Parthians 
to  flight,  and  subduing  the  nations  of  the  East,  he  shall  rule  the  world,  as 
thy  vicegerent,  with  a  righteous  sway,  while  thou  dost  shake  Olympus,  and 
htmest  my  bolts  on  the  mumts  of  impiety. 

1.  Quern  virum]  This  opening  is  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  seccmd 
Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar :  — 

apa^uf>6pfuyy€9  vfivot. 
riva  $€6v,  riv  fjptoay  riva  d*  avbpa  K(\a^fi<rofiip ; 

2.  sumi$  cdebrare,]  Sec  C.  L  1.  8,  n.  Horace  invokes  the  Muses  without 
much  discrimination :  but  Clio  is  not  improperly  invoked  here,  as  the  Muse 
of  history,  to  which  the  names  of  the  worthies  recounted  belong.  Calliope, 
the  Epic  Muse,  is  invoked  C.  iii.  4-  2 ;  Melpomene,  the  tra^c,  is  asked  for  a 
dirge,  i.  24. 3,  and  is  invoked  by  Horace  as  his  patroness  m  iv.  3 ;  Euterpe 
and  Polymnia,  die  proper  l^ric  Muses,  occur  i.  1.  33.  *  Imago '  is  used  ab- 
solutely fbr  ^e  echo  (for  which  the  Romans  had  no  corresponding  term)  by 
Cicero,  Tusc.  iii.  2 :  "  ea  (laus  bonorum)  virtuti  resonat  tanouam  imago.'' 
Virgil  gives  the  full  expression,  Grcoig.  iv.  60 :  "  Vocisque  onensa  resultat 
imago.  See  C.  I  20.  8.  Our  Teise-writcrB  are  fond  of  Horace's  epithet, 
*  sportive  echo.' 

5.  HeUconis  oris]  Helico  was  a  range  of  mountains  in  Boeotia,  and  Pin- 
dus between  Thessaly  and  Epims.  Both  were  celebrated  as  the  abodes  of 
the  Muses.  Haemus  was  a  range  on  the  north  of  Thrace,  and  Orpheus  was 
a  Thracian.    Sec  A.  P.  391,  405,  n. 

9.  Arte  matafta]    Orpheus  was  the  son  of  the  Muse  Calliope. 

15, 16.  Qui  mare  ac  terras]    Vireil  addresses  Jove  in  the  same  way  :  — 
"  0  qui  res  nominumque  deumque 
Aetemis  regis  imperils  et  fulmine  terres." — Aen.  i.  230. 

variisgue  mundum  —  horis]  *  Mundum '  here  signifies  '  the  sky,'  as  in 
Gcorg.  i.  240,  and  *  horis '  has  its  Greek  signification,  —  *  seasons.' 

17.  Unde  nil  majus]  *  Unde '  occurs  several  times  in  Horace  as  referring 
to  persons.  See,  among  other  places,  Cicero  de  Sencct  4,  fin.,  "  fore  undo 
discerem  neminem." 

19.  Proximos]  This,  signifying  the  next  in  order  without  reference  to 
distance,  docs  not  contradict  what  goes  before.  *  Secundum  *  means 
close  proximity.    Pallas  is  said  to  hold  the  next  pkce  to  Jupiter,  not 
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absolutely,  bat  among  those  '  qai  generantnr  ipso/  and  only  these  are  men- 
tioned. 

21.  Prodiis  entdax}  Horace  eonfonnds  the  Latin  divinity  Liber  widi  the 
Greek  Dionysos  or  Bacchus,  whose  Indian  wan  and  contests  with  the  giants 
(ii.  19.  21)  are  here  allnded  to. 

26.  Huncequit, — ]     S.  ii.  1.  26. 

29.  Defluit  taxis  agitatus  humor,]  The  waters  that  in  their  fory  covered 
the  rocks  flow  back  to  their  bed.    See  C.  i.  3.  2,  n. 

33.  Homulum  post  ho»,  etc.]  The  order  is,  *  dubito  utnim  prius  post  bos 
memorcm  Bomalum,  an  quictom  Pompili  regnum/  etc. 

34.  sujterbos  Tarquini  fasces]  Tarquinius  rriscus  is  probably  referred  to, 
and  '  superbos '  must  in  that  case  be  taken  in  a  good  sense. 

35.  Ottonis]  M.  Cato,  sumamcd  Uticensis  from  the  fortress  of  Utica  in 
Africa,  where  he  died.  He  put  himself  to  death,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Julius  Ciesar,  b.  c.  46. 

37.  Scrturos]  The  plural  is  used  for  the  singular  (see  S.  i.  7.  8,  n.),  and 
M.  ^milius  Scaurus  is  meant,  who  was  consul  B.C.  115.  The  story  of 
M.  Atilius  Regulus,  who  as  consul  commanded  the  Boman  army  in  the 
first  E^mic  war,  and  was  taken  by  the  Caithaginians,  is  told  in  C.  iii.  5. 
L.  .Emilias  Paulius  commanded  with  Varro,  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  the  Romans  were  defeated*  by  Hannibal, 
and  Fanllus  lost  his  life  by  refusing  to  fly  when  he  might  have  done  so. 
C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  was  consul,  and  commanded  in  the  war  with  P}Ti-hus, 
B.  c  278,  three  years  after  which  M.  Curius  Dentatus  was  consul  and  com- 
mander in  the  same  war.  Both  of  these  consuls  were  celebrated  for  the 
simplicity  of  their  habits,  and  for  rejecting  the  bribes  of  the  Samnites,  in 
respect  to  which  a  nomble  saying  of  Curius  is  related  by  Cicero  (De  Scnect. 
c.  16).  The  older  Romans  wore  their  hair  and  beanls  long.  These  heroes 
are  represented  as  negligent  of  their  appearance.  L.  Furius  Camillus  is 
he  who  was  said  to  have  forced  the  Gauls  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  Capitol, 
B.  c.  390. 

43,  44  Saan  pmipertas]  *  Saevus  *  does  not  necessarily  bear  a  bad  sense, 
nor  is  it  so  used  in  C.  iii.  16  16.  '  Apto  cum  lare '  means  *  with  a  suitable 
house,*  —  a  house  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  small  ancestral  farm. 

45.  ocadio — aevo]  *  By  an  imperceptible  gi-owth,'  as  Ovid,  Met.  x.  519  : 
"  Labitur  occulte  fallitque  volatilas  aetas."  Marcellus  was  he  who  took 
Syntcusc  in  the  second  runic  war,  b.  c.  212,  and  his  name  stands  for  all  his 
descendants,  and  particularly  the  young  Marcellus,  who  married  Julia,  the 
dai^tcr  of  Augustus,  b.  c.  25,  and  died  in  less  than  two  years  after.  This 
alloskm  makes  it  probable  he  was  alive  when  the  Ode  was  written.  The 
star  of  Julius  Ciesar,  and  the  lesser  lights  of  that  family,  are  meant  by 
what  follows.  By  '  Julium  sidus '  is  meant  Csesar  himself,  at  whose  death  a 
comet  is  reported  to  have  appeared,  which  was  supposed  to  be  his  spirit 
translated  to  the  skies.    (See  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  sub  fin.) 

53.  ///«,  seu  Parthofi]  See  C  2.  21,n.  The  Romans  had  hopes  that 
AujHi^ttus  would  conquer  the  Parthians,  and  redeem  the  disgrace  they  had 
suffered  fh)m  them,  and  this  is  written  in  anticipation  of  that  event.  ''Justo 
trinmpho '  is  a  complete  triumph.  (See  Cic.  de  Am.  c.  20 ;  ad  Fam.  xv.  6, 
with  Long's  notes.) 

56.  Seras  et  Indos,]    See  notes  on  C.  iii.  29.  27  ;  iv.  15.  23. 
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"       •  ODE    XIII. 

This  Odo  expjTBs<*s  b  lover's  jealousy,  being  addrcsswl  to  his  mistress, 
Ljdm,  who  is  suppoaixl  to  be  coqaetting  with  a  youth  named  Telephus. 

Arocme^t,  —  Lvflia,  while  thou  art  praising  Telephus's  neck,  Telephus's 
nrmSi  oh  !  tuy^  heart  liS  rcacJy  to  burst  My  mind  tosses  about ;  my  color 
rom<iss  and  gocis ;  and  the  tcur  stealing  down  my  cheek  tells  of  the  slow  firo 
that  burna  ivithm.  It  gnlh  me  when  his  rough  hands  hurt  thy  shoulders,  or 
\m  tt'ctii  kflvc  liicjr  murk  Oil  thy  lips :  think  not  he  vn\l  be  constant  who 
rutdil  hurt  time  ufM^tnrQil  mouth.  How  happy  they  whom  love  binds  fast,  to 
i1i{^  liny  of  liii^ir  dt^tti ! 

2,  cwro  Wf}yh\  *Ccrva*  means  'white  as  wax.'  The  Homans  wore 
iTii^ir  necks  and  lu-m'i  hare,  the  tunic  being  cut  so  as  to  expose  the  throat  and 
H]iper  part  of  th«  cho.^t,  nnd  having  no  sleeves. 

4.  iltJidU  tilr]  *JciilQii3y/  The  Romans  expressed  anger  by  'splen- 
iliEln  '  or  '  vkrt'41  hliU/  atid  melancholy  by  *atra  bills  *  (jAtXayxoXla) . 

0.  tuanrt,]  Thu  ieiiytlKTiing  of  a  short  syllable  in  such  positions  is  not 
uueomiinKi.    So  C.  ii-  13   IG :  "  Caeca  timet  aliunde  fata." 

12.  mrtiwj^a]  *  lusting' ;  which  will  lon^  tell  the  tale  of  his  violence. 

13,  AoM,  —  *S/w3-fis]  Tliis  more  emphatic  negative  is  used  not  uncom- 
iit^jtjiy  ia  pioliihitive  sentences,  instead  of  *  ne/  as  "  non  —  silcas  "  S.  ii.  fk 
111  ;  "  tmn  uleerei/'  Ep.  i.  18.  72 ;  "  non  sit  qui  tollero  curet,"  A.  F.  460. 

1 6,  Qutnta  parte  stii  n^nri^  imbuit]  Some  of  the  Greek  poets  had  notions 
about  The  reiative  sweeiin'sft  of  nectar  and  honey  which  Horace  has  hero 
imitated,  and  "  Tjintu  paito  ijui  nectaris  "  probably  means  honey. 

18.  imtptij]     This  woni  is  not  found  elsewhere. 

HO.  Suprt^itt  eithti]  Tills  construction  for  'cititis  quam  suprema'  only 
occurs  once  again  in  Horace,  in  "  plus  vice  simplici "  (C.  iv.  14. 13  j. 


ODE   XIV. 

PuRtKG  the  m>tibtc9  in  Mitylene,  his  native  city,  AlcsBus  wrote  an  Ode, 
of  winch  this  seiema  to  be  a  close  imitatioiL  It  was  written  most  probablr 
daring  the  dvil  wor^,  that  is,  between  b.o.  41  and  SO  (when  Horace  returned 
to  Ucrme).  The  siatis  h  likened  to  a  ship  drifting  out  to  sea  with  its  rigging 
crij?pted,  and  in  danger  of  destrucdon. 

AnGOiENT.  —  Tliou  an  rlri^ng  again  to  sea,  thou  ship;  oh !  haste,  and 
miil^c  for  tlifi  liartwr  ;  oai^  lost,  mast  split,  yards  crippled,  and  rigging  gone, 
Ijow  cun'it  thoa  weather  tho  i^torm  ?  Thy  sails  are  torn,  thy  gods  are  gone, 
andt  Tiohic  bull  tlioa^h  tliou  be,  there  is  no  strength  in  thy  o^ty.  Iftbou 
he  tiot  fated  to  de^truttion,  avoid  the  rocks,  thou  who  wert  but  late  my  grief, 
and  art  now  my  anxious  <:are. 

6.  n'nefiintljm\  '  deprived  of  her  rigging.'  Some  understand  it  to  mean 
'mthout  ^iftlin^  ropc'^/  ir(?ferring  to  St.  Luke's  description  of  tlicirunder- 
giFtUn}^  die  ehi]>  iti  whicli  St  Paul  was  being  conveyed  to  Rome  (Acts 
XXV n.  le). 

10.  Non  4li\]  "  Aeripit  et  pictos  puppis  adunca  deos  "  (Ov.  Ileroid.  xvi 
1  ia>.  There  wa.s  a-iuaiiy  a  niche  in  the  stem  of  a  ship  where  the  imago  of 
the  tut^iiuy  gO(l  wa4  keptv 
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11,  12.  Pontica  pinuSy]  The  beat  ship  timber  came  from  Pontos.  *Pi- 
nas '  is  in  apposition  vrith  the  sabjcct  oc  '  Jactcs/  and  '  nobiils '  agrees  with 
•  Silvae.' 

15.  nisi  —  Debes  ludtbriunty]  i.  c.  *  if  thou  be  not  fated  to  destruction.' 

17.  Nuper  sol^icitum]  Taking  the  Ode  as  an  address  to  the  state,  we  can 
only  understand  Horace  to  mean,  that  while  he  was  attached  to  Brutus,  or  . 
before  he  had  received  panlon,  he  had  no  other  feelines  than  fear  for  his 
own  safety  and  disgust  with  the  state  of  the  country ;  but  now,  under  Au- 
gustus, he  watches  its  fate  with  the  affection  and  anxiety  of  a  friend.  The 
order  is, '  (Tu)  quae  nuper  eras  mihi  sollicitum  taedium  (et  quae)  Nunc  (es) 
desiderium  curaque  non  levis,  Yitcs  aequora  Interfusa  (inter)  nitentes  Cy- 
cladas.' 

19.  nitenU$]  This  is  like  'fulgentes'  (G.  iii.  28. 14),  shining,  as  cliffs 
will  do  in  the  sun.    The  Cydades  abound  in  white  marble. 


ODE   XV. 

This  is  probably  an  early  composition  of  Horace,  made  up  of  materials 
from  the  Greek,  and  written  merely  to  exercise  his  pen. 

Argument. — Paris  is  carrying  off  Helen,  when  Nereus  causes  a  calm, 
and  thus  prophesies  their  fate '.  *'  With  dark  omen  art  thou  carrying  home 
her  whom  Greece  hath  sworn  to  recover.  Alas  for  the  sweating  horse  and 
rider,  and  the  deaths  thou  art  bringing  upon  Troy !  Pallas  prepareth  her 
arms  and  her  fury.  Under  Venus's  shelter,  comb  thy  locks  and  strike  thy 
lyre,  and  hide  thyself  in  thy  chamber ;  but  it  shall  not  avail  thee.  Seest  thou 
not  Laerteses  son,  Nestor  of  Pylos,  Teucer  of  Salamis,  and  Sthenelus  the 
fighter  and  bold  charioteer?  Merion  too,  and  the  son  of  Tydeus,  from 
'  whom  thou  slialt  flee  panting,  as  the  stag  fleeth  from  the  wolf,  —  thou,  who 
didst  boast  better  things  to  thy  &ir  one  ?  Achilles's  wrath  mav  put  off  the 
evil  day,  but  the  fire  of  the  Greek  shall  consume  the  homes  of  IVoy. 

2.  Hdenen]  Horace  uses  the  Greek  inflections  in  his  odes,  and  the  Latin 
in  his  iambic  verses,  satires,  and  epistles  (Bentley).  This  might  be  expect- 
ed, especially  when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  imitation  of  Greek  writera  ia 
obvious. 

5.  Nereus]  He  is  made  to  speak,  because  the  sea-gods  were  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  *  Mala  avi  *  is  like  "  alite  lugubri,"  C.  iii.  3.  61 ; 
"  mala  alite,*' Epod.  X.  1. 

7.  Omjwrata  —  rtmfKre]  This  is  a  legitimate  prose  constmction.  **  Con- 
jnravere  pcmriam  incendere"  (Sal.  Cat  52.  24.  See.Liv.  22.  38).  '  Rum- 
pcre '  governs  *  regnnm '  as  well  as  '  nuptias,'  though  for  its  sense  it  ought 
only  to  belong  to  '  nuptias.' 

II.  aegida]  The  'aegis'  was  properly  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea, 
the  nurse  of  Zeus,  which  he  used  as  a  shield  or  as  a  breastplate  (see  C.  iii. 
4.  57),  where  it  is  worn,  as  here,  by  Pallas.  The  word  is  not  confined  in 
use  to  the  original  meaning,  but  is  taken  for  a  metal  shield  or  breastplate 
worn  by  Zeus,  Pallas,  or  Apollo.    It  had  a  Gorgon's  head  upon  it. 

13.  Venfris  praesidto]  See  Hom.  II.  iii.  44,  and  on  v.  16  see  H.  iii.  380 ; 
vi.  321.  Hoi-ace's  description  of  Paris  is  drawn,  not  from  Homer,  who 
makes  him  brave,  but  from  later  writers  who  altered  tlie  Homeric  characters. 
Sec  Ilcvnc,  Exc.  i.  Acn.  ii.     Sec  also  Acn.  iv.  215,  sqq. 

14.  Pedes  caesariem]     Sec  0.  iv.  9.  13. 

15.  divides  ;J    *  Dividcrc  caniiina'  is  pcHiaps  to  sing  and  play  alternately* 
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1 7.  Ommi'i]  Cnossus  or  Cnoeiis  or  Gnoens  was  the  principal  city  of  Creta 
See  C.  iv.  9.  17,  n. 

19.  Ajacem;]  The  son  of  Oilcus.  Homer  calls  him  'OtKrjot  raxvs  Alas 
{II.  \l  527). 

34.  rpnoT  ff]  In  this  verse  and  in  t.  3C  Horace  has  introduced  a  trochee 
ill  ihi!  Hi^t  loot,  ff^ntrary  to  his  own  custom,  bat  in  accordance  uith  the 
pfjcittict!  of  tilt'  (IreelLS.  *  Sciens  pugnae '  is  Homer's  iroXc/iov  tZ  cido);, 
unil  '  T>(]ii[t\s  iiRlior  patro '  is  taken  from  Sthcnelus's  vaunt,  U.  iv.  405  : 

^^f  If  TtJt  TTfiTtpmV  lUy   dfittVOV€S  t^X^t^^  cZwO*. 

in,  SuUwit  —  fin/tditu]  'Panting  heavily/  as  the  fleeing  stag,  with  its 
heiwl  niistnl  in  tin-  flir. 

3-2.  tuae.^     v.  i.  25.  7. 

33.  diem]  For  '  diem  snpremam.'  In  this  form  the  expression  is  like  the 
Hcbrtw ,  wUhh  we  meet  witn  frequently  in  the  Scriptures :  "  Remember  the 
chiklmi  uf  Kslom  in  the  day  of  Jerusalem "  JPs.  cxxxvii.  7),  and  "they 
that  cotnc  oftur  jiim  shall  be  astonished  at  his  daj,  as  they  that  went  before 
wcrt^  affrighted ''  (Job  xviii.  20).  The  word  whidi  expresses  the  wrath  of 
Achilles  is  applied  to  his  fleet 


ODE   XVI. 

Horace  appcnn;  to  have  written  some  severe  verses  against  some  woman 
or  other,  and  thi:<  Hsems  to  be  written  in  mock  penitence  for  that  oflTcncc. 
He  repri'sentfi  iha  e\'ils  of  anger,  and  begs  her  to  destroy  his  verses  and 

forgivQ  him* 

AiitiUME^irT,  —  Lovely  daughter  of  a  lovelv  mother,  destroy  those  abusive 
\CT^^  liow  ihiju  ivilt.  Cybele,  Apollo,  Liber,  agitato  not  their  votaries' 
Ueiiiti  a^  nii;;cr  docs,  which  is  stopped  neither  by  sword,  nor  by  waves,  nor 
by  flfu,  nor  by  ilio  falling  of  the  skies  themselves.  When  Prometheus  was 
jmhkn  to  take  a  part  from  every  animal  to  give  to  man,  he  implanted  in  our 
htiiirtif  tlic  lioire  fury.  Wrath  laid  Thyestes  low,  and  hath  brought  proud 
ciiies  to  tlic  dust.  Be  appeased.  In  the  sweet  season  of  youth  1  was 
irmplcd  by  liot  blood  to  write  those  rash  verses.  I  would  now  lay  aside  all 
unk]t)dtH*&s,  if  lUou  wilt  but  let  me  recall  my  libel,  and  give  mo  back  thy 
heart. 

9.  crimivam]  '  abusive.* 

5.  [Jtitti^i€Si€,\  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  cods,  so  called  from  Mount 
DintlyitJUH,  in  (ialiitia,  where  she  had  a  temple.  Her  priests  were  called 
Gnili  (from  tliLs  locality)  and  Corybantes.  Her  rites  were  celebrated  by 
ijtesc  prif-'sti  ]□  iv  reiy  mad  fashion,  as  were  those  of  Bacchus. 

0^  SWiats]  ThQ  best  steel  for  sword-blades  came  from  Noricum,  on  the 
!0uiiubt% 

13.  FGi^n-'  PiomdheuSf]  This  story  is  not  found  elsewhere.  'Principi 
Bn*o»*  *  flic  priun^  elay,'  corresponds  to  npSarov  apxw  itrjkait  in  Soph.  Frag. 
{432  Diiid  ),  KOi  Trp&rav  ap^ov  vrjkiay  6pyd{eiy  x*P°^*  ^^  means  the  clay 
bcfoTP  ihf!  Km  I  \i:iH  put  into  Jt. 

1*?.  utffma4!  Sutrre  catuae]  Liv.  vii.  c.  1  :  "Ea  ultima  fuit  causa  cur 
hfUum  Tiburti  [xtpnlo  indiceretur "  The  final  or  proximate  cause :  that 
wii it'll  inmifoiliiitdy  leads  to  a  thing.  See  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  55.3 :  **  Stant 
i-jitiM]tc  belli/' 

24.  ftJffTrtil  A.  P.  251 :  "iambus  pes  citus."  The  quality  of  the  measure 
b  luentionea  as  some  palliation,  perhaps,  of  the  severity  of  the  verses. 
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ODE    XVII. 

This  professes  to  bo  an  invitation  to  a  woman  named  Tyndaris  to  visit 
Horace  at  his  farm.  He  promises  her  peace  and  plenty,  and  secarity  from 
the  jealoosj  of  her  husband  or  lover,  Cyrus. 

Aroumbkt.  —  Tyndaris,  often  doth  Pan  leave  Lycsens  to  visit  Lncretilis, 
firotecting  my  flocks  from  sun  and  wind  ;  my  goats  go  unharmed,  and  fear 
not  snake  or  wolf,  when  his  sweet  pipe  sounds  in  the  vaie  of  Ustica.  The 
gods  love  me  for  my  piety  and  ray  muse.  Hero  Plenty  awaits  thee ;  here 
shalt  thou  retire  from  the  heat,  and  sing  of  the  loves  of  Penelope  and  Circo 
for  Ulysses.  Hero  shalt  thou  quaff  mild  Lesbian  wine  in  the  shade,  nor 
shall  strife  bo  mingled  nith  tlie  cup,  nor  shalt  thou  fear  lest  the  jealous  Cyrus 
lay  his  violent  hand  upou  thee. 

1.  Lmcreiilem]  *  Mons  Lucrctilis'  is  identifled  with  the  lofty  mountain  (or 
range)  called  Monte  Gennaro,  that  overhancs  the  valley  of  the  Licenza, — 
Horace's  Digcntia  (Epp.  i.  18.  104),  —  in  which  his  estate  lav.  Ustica  was 
probably  the  name  of  a  spot  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  *  cubantis '  in  that 
case  means  '  sloping.' 

2.  Muua  L^caeoTaunus]  Faunus  is  put  for  Pan  (C.  i.  iv.  11,  n),  who 
had  his  principal  temple  on  Mount  Lycceus  in  Arcadia.  —  The  construction 
widi  *  muto,'  *  permuto,'  by  which  the  remoter  object  becomes  the  nearer,  is 
Doi  pecnliar  to  Horace,  but  it  will  be  found  to  occur  several  times  in  his 
works.  Viiig.  Gcorg  i.  8 :  **  Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  arista." 
*AXXiurcr«tv,  dfitl^iv  also  admit  of  this  double  construction,  sometimes 
the  diing  given  in  exchange  being  in  the  accusative,  sometimes  the  thing 
taken. 

3.  ccmeWs]    The  dative. 

7.  OtentU  uxorts  mariti^  *  the  she-goats.'  See  Gcorg.  iii.  125,  "  Qncm 
legere  dnccm  et  pccori  dixere  maritum." 

9.  Ntc  Martiaies  Haediiiae  lupos,]  *  Haediliae '  was  perhaps  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Sabine  hills. 

1 0.  Jistida]  This  instrument  corresponded  nearly  to  the  Greek  syrinx,  and 
to  what  we  call  the  Pandean  pipe. 

1 4,  Hie  tibi  cojiia]  The  order  of  the  wonls  is  *  hie  copia  opnlcnta  mris 
lionomm  manabit  ad  plenum  tibi  benigno  comu.'  *  Here  Plenty,  rich  in  the 
glories  of  the  country,  shall  pour  herself  out  for  thee  abundantly  from  her 
ccncroas  horn.'  *  Ad  plenum '  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  Qtors.  ii.  244. 
The  '  comn  copiae,'  so  common  in  ancient  works  of  art  as  a  horn  filled  with 
fruit  and  flowers,  was  a  symbol  belonging  properly  to  the  goddess  Fortuna, 
to  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  presented  by  Hercules,  who  won  it  from  the 
river-god,  Achelons.  It  was  the  horn  of  Amalthca,  the  goat-nurse  of  Zeus, 
who  gavo  it  sudi  virtue  that  it  was  always  filled  with  anything  the  owner 
wished.    (See  C.  S.  60.) 

18.  Jute  Tpfa]  The  Ivre  of  Anacrcon,  who  was  bom  at  Teos  on  the  coast 
of  Ionia.  '  Labomntes  m  uno  *  means  in  love  with  tlic  same  person,  that  is, 
Ulysses.  Circe  was  the  dauirlUrr  of  a  sea-nymph,  Perse,  and  was  herself 
reckoned  among  the  sea-gortdenses.  Hence,  peniaps,  the  epithet  *  vitrea,' 
*  glassv,*  which  applies  properly  to  the  sea,  is  given  to  Circe,  just  as  *  caerula ' 
is  applied  to  Thetis  in  Epod.  xiii.  16,  and  'virides'  to  the  sea-gods  in  Ov. 
Tr.  i.  2.  59  :   "  Pro  superi  viridesque  Dei  quibus  aequora  curae." 

21 .  Lesbti]  This  is  one  of  three  Aegean  wines  mentioned  by  Horace,  the 
others  being  from  Cos  and  Chios.    Lesbian  was  a  mild  wine. 

22.  SanSefHi  —  Thyoneus]    Bacchus  is  here  called  by  both  the  names  of 
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his  mother,  Scmele,  who  was  also  named  Throne,  from  Bv€iv,  *  to  be  fitJD- 
zied,*  from  which  the  Bacchanals  were  called  Thyades. 

25.  male  dispart]  *  By  no  means  his  match.'  '  Male  *  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  negative,  as  S.  ii.  3.  137,  "male  tutac  mentis,"  and  sometimes  to 
Btrcngtlien  a  word,  as  here  and  S.  i.  3.  31,  *'  male  laxus  calceus." 

26.  imma-itani  Lcjiiem.]  '  jour  innocent  robe.' 


ODE    XVIII. 

Tri^  ha  transition  or  close  imitation  of  an  ode  of  Alcaeos  in  the  same 
metre,  one  vtr^t  of  which  is  almost  literally  translated  in  the  first  verse  of 
thL!<  Oilt.\  fi^Biy  tiXXo  <f)VT€v<njs  Trporepov  d€v6p€ov  dfiireK».  It  professes 
to  lie  addro!^j^<:Hi  to  a.  friend  who  is  makinc  a  plantation  near  his  house  at 
Tiliicr  Thii  IMftul's  name  is  Vai-us,  and  Uiat  was  the  coffnomen  of  Quinc> 
til  ins,  wlio^o  death  is  lamented  in  C.  24  of  this  book.  But  whetlier  this 
1^  the  rK:i>MDn  intLmded  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say,  and  it  does  not  signify, 
fimoc  tlic  Sfcnc  [b  most  probably  imaginanr  Varus  is  advised  to  plant  the 
vincj  before  all  other  trees,  since  wine,  if  used  in  moderation,  dnves  care 
away,  thoui^li  if  nbuscd  its  attendants  are  strife,  self-love,  vainglory,  and 
bmkcn  faiili. 

Ajigljuent.^  The  vine  is  the  first  tree  thou  shouldst  plant,  Varus,  by 
the  walls  of  Tibur.  Hardships  arc  only  for  the  sober;  wine  drives  away 
all  cans.  Who  sjjcaks  of  battles  and  poverty,  rather  than  of  Bacchus  and 
Vcuuj*.  wUcii  he  is  umler  the  influence  of  wine'  But  that  no  man  exceed, 
hi  biin  think  of  the  bloody  frays  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithss,  and  of 
the  Thrttfiani*,  over  their  cups,  when  the  appetite  confounds  right  and  wrong. 
I  ^11  not  rouse  tiiee  unbidden,  beautiful  Bassareus,  nor  drag  thy  mysteries 
from  their  mvtui  places.  Silence  the  horn  and  drum,  whoso  followers  are 
vainglory  nnrl  broken  fiiith. 

2,  TibuTta  fJ  nforiiia  Catili.]  See  C.  i.  7  13,  n.  Horace  shortens  the  penulti- 
mate  e^-Hnble  of  Cittillus's  name  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  and  the  same 
liberty  is  Uikcn  with  the  name  of  Porsenna,  Epod.  xvi  4 

4.  attfrr]  By  an^  Other  means  than  wine,  which  is  not  expressed,  bat 
suificienily  hiiulicd  in  '  siccis.' 

6.  u  jiottm,]  A  vert)  must  be  understood  more  suitable  than  *  crepat,' 
whit'h  is  equivalent  to  'croaks,'  or  something  of  that  sort  *Laudat'  or 
*  can  it  *  nmy  bt;  supplied. 

8  stqter  wiero]  '  over  their  wine,*  that  is,  while  they  wore  drinking. 
'  Saper'  -with  the  ablative  generally  means  '  alx>ut,'  *  on  behalf  of,'  or  *  con- 
ceiiiin;^/  a  ilimg  ;  but  it  is  also  used  to  express  time,  as  in  Acn.  ix.  61  we 
hare  '  oocte  i^upcr  media.'  The  story  is,  that  at  tlic  marriage-feast  of  Pel- 
ritlion;^,  kin^  of  the  Lapithie,  the  Centaurs,  being  guests,  attempted  in  their 
drunkennt^im  to  curry  oflf  the  bride,  Ilippodamia,  and  the  other  women 
present,  which  k^l  to  o  battle,  in  which  the  Centaurs  were  beaten. 

9.  Sitfiontis  pan  terii  Euius,]  The  Sithonians  were  a  people  of  Thrace,  on 
the  borrJi»rs  of  the  Euxine.  Bacchus  was  angry  with  the  Thracians,  and 
visitf!il  Imbimal  drunkenness  upon  them,  because  their  king,  Lycurgus,  foiv 
bade  tlie  cultivation  of  the  vine.     See  C.  i.  27.  l,sq. 

10.  Om  Jitjuift/ti*'  fiffas]  'Cum'  refers  to  *  super  mero.'  'When  the 
irreedv  of  wine  diaiin^^uish  between  right  and  wix>ng  by  the  slender  line  of 
their  lasHj'  thai  U,  the  slender  distinction  that  lust  so  inflamed  can  draw. 
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*  Avklos '  is  used  absolately  for  *  avidns  pugnae/  C.  iii.  4.  58,  as  hero  it 
means  *  a\-idi  vini.* 

12.  qwUiam,]     This  is  explained  by  Aen.  iv.  301  :  — 
"  Qualis  commotis  excita  sacris 
Thyas  nbi  audito  stimulant  trieterica  Baccho 
Oipa  Docturnusque  Tocat  clamore  Cithaeron," 
'  I  will  not  rouse  thee  against  thy  will,  nor  drag  to  light  thy  mysteries, 
hidden  in  leaves/     There  were  sacred  things  contained  in  small  chests, 

•  cistae,'  which  were  carried  in  the  processions  at  the  Dionysia,  covered  with 
the  leaves  of  vine  and  ivy.  Bassareos  was  a  title  of  Bacchus,  of  which  the 
origin  is  uncertain.  It  is  said  to  bo  derived  from  Paairapis,  the  fbx-skin 
worn  by  the  Bacchanals. 

16.  Arcanique  Fides  prodigaA   *  The  faith  which  betrajrs  secrets.'    See 
C.  ilL  21.  16.    Epod.  XI.  14.    S.  i.  4.  89.    £pp.  i.  5.  16. 


ODE   XIX. 

The  hero  of  this  Ode,  whoever  ho  may  be,  says  that,  though  ho  had 
meant  to  put  away  love  from  his  heart,  Glycera's  charms  have  taken  such 
hold  upon  him,  that  he  can  no  longer  sing  of  grave  subjects,  which  are 
nothing  to  him,  but  must  build  an  altar,  and  offer  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the 
goddess  of  love. 

AsouMEKT.  —  The  mother  of  love,  Semele's  son,  and  wantonness  recall 
my  heart  to  love,  which  I  tliought  I  had  put  away  for  ever.  I  bum  for 
Gfycenu&irer  than  marble,  and  the  mischievous  face  so  dangerous  to  look 
upon.  With  all  her  strengdi  hath  Venus  come  upon  me,  and  bids  me  sing 
no  more  of  idle  themes,  —  the  Scythian  and  the  Parthian.  Build  me  an 
altar,  slaves ;  bring  boughs  and  incense  and  wine,  for  I  would  soften  the 
goddess  with  a  victim. 

I.  Mater  saeca  Capidinum]  This  verse  occurs  again  C.  iv.  1.  5.  The 
multiplication  of  the  forms  of  tpidi  was  derived  from  the  Greeks  by  the 
Bomans. 

S.  Lacentia]    This  is  the  same  impersonation  as^the  Greek  ^YjSptff. 

8.  Ivbricits]  Forcellini  derives  this  from  the  verb  •  labor.*  *  Vultus  lu- 
brkus  adspid '  is  a  face  dangerous  to  look  upon,  as  slippery  ground  is 
dangerous  to  tread  upon. 

la  SeythasX  Under  this  name  Horace,  with  the  historians  of  this  period, 
understood  all  nations  on  and  beyond  the  Tanais,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
nordi  of  the  Danube,  as  the  Geloni,  Getaj,  Daci,  with  one  or  more  of  whom 
the  Romans  were  at  this  time  perpetually  at  war.  Sec  Virg.  Gcorg.  iii.  31  : 
"  Fidentemquc  ftiga  Parthum  versisquo  sagittis  " ;  and  C.  ii.  13. 17  :  "  Miles 
sagittas  ct  celercm  fugam  Parthi." 

I I .  venis  —  equis]  The  Parthians  arc  described  as  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
tending to  fly  in  battle,  and,  as  the  enemy  pursued,  shooting  their  arrows  or 
throwing  their  darts  at  them  from  horseback. 

12.  quae  nihU  attinetU.]    They  were  nothing  to  a  man  in  love. 

13.  vwum  —  cftegpitem^]  This  rude  sort  of  altar  was  enjoined  upon  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  in  preference  to  any  other  (Kxod.  xx.  24). 
The  word  'verbena'  was  used  for  any  boughs  employed  for  crowning 
the  altar  or  for  sacred  purposes.  *  Verb,'  and  *  herb '  m  '  herba,*  are  the 
same  root. 

23 
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16.  veniet]  That  is,  Venus  will  como.  When  sacrifice  was  ofiered  to 
Venas,  tho  blood  of  the  victim  was  not  allowed  to  stain  the  altar  (Tac 
HisL  ii.  3). 


ODE  XX. 

This  Ode  infonns  Miccenas  of  the  wine  he  will  get  when  he  comes  to  sop 
with  Horace,  who  had  it  appears  invited  him 

Abguv BNT.  —  Ton  shall  have  some  poor  Sabine,  Maicenas,  bottled  at 
that  time  when  the  echoes  of  the  Vatican  resounded  jonr  praises.  Ton 
drink  Csecuban  and  Calenian,  but  the  vines  of  Falemum  ana  Formiie  are 
not  for  me. 

1.  VtUpdabis  modicis  Sabinwn  Oantharis]  It  has  been  said  before  (C.  9. 
7,  n.)  tliat  Sabine  wine  was  none  of  the  worst;  but  it  was  cheap  and  poor 
compared  with  the  best,  to  which  Msscenas  was  used,  and  this  probably  had 
not  had  the  t^nefit  of  keeping.  Horace  commends  it,  therefore,  by  ineferring 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  bottled  (as  we  should  say).  —  The 
most  ordinary  kind  of  earthen-ware  jug  was  called  '  canthams,*  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  its  inventor.  Horace  had  tried  to  improve  his  wine  by 
putting  it  into  a  '  testa '  or  '  amphora,'  which  had  contained  some  of  the  nA 
wine  of  the  iBgean. 

3.  levi,]  The  cork  of  the  *  testa '  was  covered  with  pitch  ol-  g^rpaom 
after  the  wine  was  put  into  it,  and  this  Horace  says  he  did  with  ms  own 
hand.  Ho  would  at  tho  same  tune  seal  it  with  his  own  seal,  and  attach  to  it 
a  label  with  tho  date,  and  he  could  so  vouch  for  its  being  the  wine  he  speaks 
of.  And  when  ho  says  ho  did  it  with  his  own  hand,  he  means  also  to 
show  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  celebrate  Maecenas's  recovery.  '  Condere ' 
and  '  diffundcrc  *  were  the  words  used  for  putting  the  wine  into  the  '  am- 
phora,'   (C.  9. 7,  n.) 

5.  Care  Maecenas  equet,]  Mieccnas  was  content  with  the  equestrian  rank, 
and  would  take  no  higher :  hence  the  frequent  repetition  of  thie  tiUe  '  eques ' 
by  Horace  and  others.  (See  C.  iii.  16.  20.)  It  appears  that  Msccnas  re- 
covered from  a  bad  attack  of  fever  the  same  year  that  Horace  was  neariy 
killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  and  the  first  time  he  went  to  the  theatre  after 
his  recovery  the  people  received  him  with  applause.  The  circumstance  is 
referred  to  ag^ain  m  C.  ii.  17.  22,  sqa 

7.  VcUicani  Montis  imago.]  The  tneatre  must  have  boon  that  of  Pompeius, 
which  was  opposite  to  the  Vatican  hill,  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  river,  tho  hill 
being  on  the  right  or  Etruscan  bank,  which  gives  propriety  to  the  words 
'  patcmi  fluminis  rimic.'  The  second  syllable  of  Vaticanus  is  long  in  Mar- 
tial and  Juvenal.    On  *  imago '  see  above,  C.  12.  3,  n. 

10.  Tu  bibes]  The  future  has  here  the  same  signification  as  above,  C.  6 
1,  7. 1.  '  You  may  drink,  if  you  please,  the  richer  wines.  I  have  none  sudi.' 
*  Caecnbum '  was  the  finest  sort  of  wine  in  Horace's  time.  It  was  grown  in 
the  '  Caocubus  ager,'  in  Latium,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Amyclse.  The 
Calenian  was  from  Cales  (now  Calvi)  in  Campania.  Close  by  Cales  was 
the  *  Falemus  ager,'  which  pitxluced  several  varieties  of  the  best  quality. 
The  hills  about  Formiffl  on  the  Appia  Via  (see  S.  i.  5.  37,  n.)  prodoced  a 
good  wine. 
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ODE    XXI. 

Ths  jear  after  Aagustiis  retamed  to  Romo  from  the  taking  of  Alexan- 
dria, that  is,  B.  c.  28,  he  dedicated  a  temple  to  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill  (C 
L  31),  and  instituted  (^ainqnennial  games  in  honor  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and 
callcMl  them  the  '  Ludi  Actiaci/  This  or  some  like  festival  seems  to  have 
sogeested  these  Terses,  in  which  a  chorus  of  bojB  and  girls  are  called  upon 
to  sing  the  praises  of  Diana  and  Apollo,  and  Latona,  their  mother. 

AsouxEirr-  —  Sing,  ye  damsels,  of  Diana;  sing,  ye  youths,  of  Apollo, 
and  Latona,  dear  to  Jove ;  of  Diana,  who  rejoices  in  the  streams  and  woods  of 
Algidus,  or  Erymanthus,  or  Cragus.  Praise  ye  no  less  Tempo  and  Delos, 
Apollo's  birthplace,  and  the  shoulder  that  is  graced  with  the  quiver  and  the 
lyre,  —  tiiat  in  answer  to  your  prayer  he  may  turn  the  griefs  or  war,  famine, 
and  pUgue  from  Rome  and  her  pnncc  upon  the  heads  of  her  enemies. 

2.  EaUmsum]    *  Ever-youthful,'  the  Greek  ^tpatKOfu^s, 
6.  Aigido\    Algidus  was  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Latium,  sacred  to 
Diana  (C.  d.  69),  so  called  from  its  oold  tdmperature.    It  is  elsewhere  odled 
'  nivalis '  (iiL  23.  9).    Cragus  in  Lycia  and  Erymanthus  in  Arcadia  were 
mountains  on  which  the  goddess  was  supposed  to  hunt 

9.  Vm  Tempe]  Tempe  is  mentioned  becaose  there  Apollo  purified  him- 
self alter  slayms  the  serpent  Pytho. 

12.  /Votemaj    Invented  by  Mercury  (C  10.  6). 

13.  Hie  belium  laerimosum,]  Apollo  was  especially  dXcfiicaieof,  'the 
a;Terter  of  evil,'  particularly  in  respect  of  Augustus,  his  reputed  son.  '  Lacri- 
mosum '  corresponds  to  the  dcucpvotts  fraXV/ioy  of  Homer,  and  '  lacrimabilo 
bellnm'ofViigil. 

15.  Penas]    The  Parthians.    See  C.  2.  21,  n. 


ODE   XXII. 

AaiSTius  FuscTS  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace,  and  the  waswhom 
be  represents  as  playing  him  &lse  on  the  Sacra  Via  (S.  i  9.  61).  Horace 
and  he  were 

"  paene  gcmelli, 
Fratcmis  animis ;  quicquid  negat  alter,  et  alter: 
Adnuimus  parit^r;  vetuli  notique  columbi "  (Epp.  i.  10). 
We  know  nothing  more  of  him  except  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  writer 
of  plays  and  a  grammarian. 

Fuscus,  as  usual,  has  not  much  to  do  with  the  Ode,  which  relates  how  a 
wolf  fled  from  the  poet  as  he  was  walking  in  the  M'oods  on  his  own  estate, 
making  verses  on  Lalage ;  showing  that  an  honest  man  is  always  safe. 

ABGincBifT.  — An  honest  man,  Fuscus,  may  go  unarmed  along  the  burn- 
ing shores  of  Africa,  over  the  wild  Caucasus,  or  to  the  fabulous  East  As  I 
wander^  careless  in  the  woods,  singing  of  my  Lalage,  a  wolf,  such  as  Apu- 
lia and  Africa  rear  not,  met  me,  and  fled  !  Set  me  in  the  cold  and  stormy 
North,  or  in  the  burning  and  uninhabited  tropic,  still  will  I  love  my  smiling, 
prating  Lalage. 

1.  Inieffer  vitae  aceUrisque  punts]  These  are  Grecisms,  but  not  peculiar  to 
Horace.    ViigU,  for  instance,  has  'animi  maturus  Alctes '  (Aen.  ix.  246) ; 
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'integer  aevi*  (Aen.  ix  255);  'amens  animi '  (Aen.  iv.  203);^  'pracstans 
animi  juvcnis '  (Aen.  xii.  19).    Compare  'Ayvaff  fuPj  &  irol,  x^H^^  atfiarof 
(t)€p€if  (Enrip.  Hipp  316).     The  more  nsual  prose  form  with  the  ahlative 
occurs  S.  ii.  3.  213    "  purum  est  "x-itio  tibi  qnam  tumidum  est  cor  '  '* 
2.  Mauris]    The  same  as  *  Mauretanicis.* 

5.  per  Si/rtes  iter  aegtuoeasl  That  is,  alonp^  the  bummg  coast  that  borders 
on  the  Syrtcs.    *  Acstuosns    is  used  again  in  this  sense  in  C.  i.  31.  5. 

6.  inhospttalem]  Caucasus  has  the  same  epithet  applied  to  it  again,  Epod. 
i.  12,  and  Aesch.  (P.  V.  20)  calls  it  &trdv6pomov  ndyov. 

7.  fabulonu]  On  the  Hydaspes,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  Alex- 
ander the  Great  gained  his  victory  over  Poms.  India  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  chiefly  through  the  Greek  historians  of  Alexander's 
campaigns,  and  the  stories  of  merchants,  which  were  often  marvellous  and 
false.    The  Hydaspes  is  now  the  Vitasta,  in  the  Punjab. 

11.  curia — expeditisA  Like  *solvo,'  *cxpedio'  admits  of  two  construc- 
tions. See  Catull.  31.  7,  "  O  quid  solntis  est  bcatius  curis  ?  '*  But  there  is 
also  "  solvite  corde  mctum,  Teucri,"  Aen.  i.  562.  Horace  says  (C  iii.  24. 8) : 
"  non  animum  metn  Non  mortis  laiqucis  expedies  caput  **  It  is  common  in 
this  measure  for  the  middle  and  last  syllables  to  have  the  same  sound.  Be- 
sides this  verse  there  will  be  found  six  instances  in  this  one  Ode,  w.  3, 9, 14, 
17,  18,  22. 

14.  Datmias]  This  is  properly  an  adjective,  but  here  a  substantive 
(4  £iavptds)'  Daunia  is  the  ancient  name  of  Apulia,  or  more  properly  the 
northern  part  of  that  which  the  Romans  called  Apulia.  It  was  said  to  nave 
been  derived  from  Daunus«  a  native  kinc.  the  father-in-law  of  Diomed  (C.  it 
1.  34 ;  iii.  30. 11 ;  iv.  14.  26).  In  9.  iv.  6  27,  Daunia  is  put  for  the  whole  of 
Italy  *  Militaris  *  means  '  famous  for  soldiers.'  We  do  not  hear  that  the 
Apulians  were  particularijr  wariiko     They  were  Horace's  own  countrymen. 

aeaculehBj]  This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere.  The  slopes  of  the  Apen- 
nines which  run  down  into  the  plain  of  Apulia  were  thickly  wooded. 

15.  Jubae  tellus]  Juba,  the  son  of  Hiempsal,  was  king  of  Numidia  His 
son,  by  favor  of  Augustus,  was  restored  to  that  kingdom,  but  afterwards 
rcceiv^  in  exchange  for  it  Mauritania  and  parts  of  GstuUa.  It  is  uncer- 
tain which  of  the  two  kings  Horace  had  in  mmd,  or  whether  he  means  gen- 
erally the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  which  were  famous  for  lions.  See  next 
Ode,  V.  10. 

17.  pigris]  *didl/  that  is,  unfrnitfuL    'Piger'  is  here  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  apyos* 
20.  urgti\  *  lies  heavily  upon.' 
22.  domioua  negata]  *  uninhabitable' 
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This  appears  to  be  imitated  from  a  poem  of  Anacreon,  of  which  a  ftag- 
ment  has  been  prcser\ed  in  Athenseus  (ix.  p.  396) :  — 

dyavto<rr\ 
&rt  vtfiphv  v€0$rj\€a  ya\a0r)vhp  oor*  cV  vkrjs 
K(poi(ra7j£  djro\(i<l}d€is  vtto  firjTpbs  (Trrorfdrj* 

.«^^' uf  ^^\r  "^^V  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  a  fa^-n  that  has  lost  its  dam, 
and  trembles  at  every  breeze.  I  follow  not  as  a  wild  beast,  to  tear  thee.  O 
cease  from  following  thy  mother,  for  't  is  time  to  follow  after  man. 
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1.  hinmdeo]    The  same  as  'hinnuW 

4.  Attntnim  et  sUoae  mdu.]  Virg.  (Aen.  ii.  728) :  "  Nunc  omnes  tcrrent 
anrae,  sonos  excitat  omnis  Suspensum."    '  Silaae '  = '  silrae.' 

12.  Tempestiva  —  viro.}  Aen.  vii.  53  :  "Jam  mature  viro,  jam  plenia 
nnbilis  annis."    '  Tempestira '  means  '  of  a  suitable  age/  old  enough. 
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QuiHCTiLius  Varus  was  born  at  Cremona,  and  was  a  neighbor  and  fKend 
of  Viii^l,  through  whom  it  is  probable  Horace  made  his  acouaintance.  lie 
is  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisones,  v.  438,  sqq.,  as  a  aisccming  critic. 
He  died  ^oung,  d.  c.  24,  and  this  Ode  is  intended  to  console  Vii^il  for  the 
loss  of  his  friend. 

ARGcmENT.  —  What  bounds  shall  be  set  to  our  grief  for  one  so  dear? 
Teach  us  a  mournful  strain,  Melpomene.  Can  it  be  that  Quinctilius,  whose 
like  Modesty,  Justice,  Fidelity,  and  Truth  shall  not  behold  again,  is  gone  to 
his  evcriasting  rest  ?  Many  good  men  mourn  for  him,  but  none  more  truly 
than  thou,  Viigil.  *T  was  not  for  this  thou  didst  commit  him  to  the  care  of 
Heaven.  But  in  rain  thou  dost  ask  him  back.  The  lyre  of  Orpheus  could 
not  bring  him  to  life  again.  'Tis  hard  to  bear:  but  patience  makes  that 
lighter  wtdch  no  power  can  change. 

8.  capitis  f]    The  Greek  and  Latin  poets  use  the  head  for  the  whole  per- 
Mn,  especially  when  affection  is  meant  to  bo  expressed. 
3.  Melpomene,]     See  C.  i.  12.  2,  n. 

5.  Ergo]    From  the  Greek  foyy :  *  indeed,'  '  can'it  be  ? ' 

6.  pHdor  et  Justttiae  sotvr  —  rides]  These  personages  are  associated  again 
C.  8.  57.  Cicero  (I)e  Off.  i.  7)  says :  "  Fundamentum  autem  justitiae  est 
tides,  id  est  dictorum  conventorumque  constantia  et  Veritas." 

8.  inveniet.]  It  is  Horace's  usual  but  not  invariable  practice  to  have  the 
verb  in  the  singular  number  after  several  substantives,  as  here. 

1 1 .  J\tfnutra  pius  heu  non  ita  creditum]  *  It  is  vain,  alas  1  that  with  pious 
prayers  thou  dost  ask  the  gods  to  restore  Quinctilius,  whom  thou  didst  intrust 
to  their  keeping,  bat  not  on  these  terms '  (i.  e.  that  they  should  take  him 
away). 

13.  Qto^£\  Horace  never  uses  <sin,'  which  Vii^  uses  as  often  and  in 
the  some  wajr  as  Horace  uses  '  quodsi,'  '  but  if.' 

15.  inutgini,]  'Imago'  (*spc!ctre,'  *  shade')  was  that  unsubstantial  body 
in  which  the  soul  was  supposed  to  dwell  after  death,  called  by  the  Greel^s 
ciB«Xoy.     Such  were  the  forms  which  ^neas  saw :  — 

"  Et  ni  docta  comes  tenues  sine  corpore  Wtas 
Admoneat  volitare  cava  sub  imagine  formac, 
Imiat,  et  frustra  ferro  diverbcret  umbras." 

—Aen.  vi.  292,  sqq, 

16.  virgai    The  caduceus. 

17.  Nm  lenis  precibus  fata  redudere]  This  Greek  construction  has  been 
noticed  before  (1. 18).  The  expression  'fata  recludere'  seems  to  mean  *to 
open  the  door  of  hell  when  Fate  has  closed  it' 

18.  Nigro compulerit — gregi.]  'Has  gathered  to  the  dark  crowd.'  The 
dati%*e  is  only  admissible  in  poetry.  It  is  like  S.  ii.  5.  49 :  "  Si  quis  casus 
pucnun  egcrit  Oreo,"  for  *  aa  Orcum.'  As  to  *  virga,*  and  *  Mcrcurius '  as 
conductor  of  the  dead,  see  C.  10.  17,  n. 

19.  Durum.'  sed  levius]    Donatus  sa^'S  that  Vit^l  was  much  in  the  habit 

23* 
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of  commending  this  virtue  of  patience,  sa}-ing  that  the  hardest  fortunes  might 
be  overcome  by  a  wise  endurance  of  them.    Therefore,  says  Fabricius,  Hor- 
ace conpoles  Vii^l  with  his  own  philosophy. 
20,  ne/av*]   'impossible.'     See  C  11. 1. 
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Tins  Olio  is  addressed  to  a  woman  whose  beauty  has  faded,  and  who,  the 
■t  tay^,  nmst  pay  the  penalty  of  her  fonner  pride,  by  seeing  herself  neg- 
cctL'd  111  hor  old  age. 

AuGtTiJLNT,  —  Thv  windows  are  no  longer  assailed  and  thy  slumbers 
limkc^n  by  s;mcy  youths ;  thy  door  turns  no  more  on  its  hinccs  ;  the  serenade 
Isi  s^ilent/  Now  'tis  thy  turn,  in  some  lone  alley,  on  a  dark  night,  with  the 
wmter  wintl  blowing,  and  thy  heart  on  fire  with  lust,  to  cry  for  lovers,  and 
cnmplniii  iliat  young  blood  goes  after  the  tender  plant,  and  bids  the  old 
havtis  gg  (lijiit  upon  the  Hebrus. 

3.  Mibm\    Throwing  of  stones. 

a.  amad  'it  cleaves  to,'  as  Mittus  ama'  (Aen.  v.  163).  'Multum'  in 
thi£  sonBG  IS  mther  a  favorite  expression  i\ith  Horace,  as  '  multnm  demissos 
hoino/  S.  i.  3,  57 ;  *  multum  celer,'  8.  ii.  3.  147. 

7^  Jih  ttio\  *  While  I,  thy  lover,  am  pining  through  the  tedious  nights.' 
The  {lOssc^^ivG  pronoun  is  used  thus  abruptly  once  l^fore  (i.  15.  32),  '*  noa 
hoc  p(jHieUTt5  tuae  " ;  and  Ov.  Rcmed.  Am.  492 :  "  Frigidior  fflacie  fac  xi- 
dearc  nuic."  The  words  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  serenade,  or  lover's 
song,  sun^  under  her  windows,     ouch  a  serenade  is  C.  iii.  10. 

IQ.  anp'portu,]  An  alley,  or  narrow  passage.  It  is  compounded  of  a  root 
'o»g-',  vy'liH'h  appears  in  'angustus,'  and  *portus,'  which  word  was  not,  ac- 
conliuf^  to  Festus,  confined  to  a  harbor  for  snips,  but  also  meant  a  house. 

IL  Tltinci^  bacchante]  While  the  north-wind  blows  more  bitterly  than 
ever,  in  the  intervals  of  the  moon,  that  is,  in  dark  nights  when  the  moon  docs 
not  sUiiiP^ 

14.  JuHare]    This  word  we  do. not  meet  with  before  Horace. 

15.  pidh]  This  word,  which  means  *dark,*  belongs  to  'myrto.*  Young 
bcnuti(is  an?  <^mpared  to  the  fresh  ivy  and  dark  myrtle,  while  the  faded  old 
worafflxi  is  likened  to  withered  leaves  which  are  tossed  to  the  winds,  to  csrrf 
if  thi'y  please  to  the  cold  and  distant  waters  of  the  Hebrus,  in  Thrace.  This 
^xpressiOEi  h  like  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Ode. 
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Tut^  Ode  IS  an  invocation  of  the  Muse,  praying  her  to  do  honor  to  Lamia, 
rwpeitititc  Hhom  see  C.  iii.  17.  It  would  appear  that,  at  the  time  it  was 
wiitien,  the  afTiiirs  of  the  Parthian s  were  occupying  a  good  deal  of  attention  at 
Boine,  ftiiic^e  Horace  speaks  of  himself  as  the  only  one  who  gave  no  heed  to 
tlifini.  The  circumstances  that  may  be  supposca  to  be  referred  to  are  to  be 
|,nit!j(!ri!*l  rjiim  the  following  account.  In  the  year  n.  c.  30,  Phraatcs  (Ar- 
saeca  XV.)  heiiig  on  the  Parthian  throne,  and  having  by  his  cruelties  made 
hima*?lf  f^ljuoxious  to  his  subjects,  Tiridates,  likewise  one  of  the  familv  of 
ArwMjjdo?,  vcuji  set  up  as  a  rivul  to  PIi  mates,  but  was  defcatctl  in  his  attenipt 
to  tkthntini!  hiTn,  and  fled  for  i»rutcetion  that  same  year  to  Augustus,  wlio 
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iras  then  in  Syria,  after  the  death  of  M.  Antonius.  Shortly  afterwards, 
however,  the  Parthians  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  their  king,  and  Tiridates 
was  called  to  the  throne.  In  b.  c.  25,  Phraates,  having  obtained  assistance 
from  the  Scythians,  returned  and  recovered  his  kingdom  ;  and  Tiridates  fled 
to  Augustus  once  more  for  protection.  He  was  then  in  Spain.  The  assem- 
bling of  the  Scythian  force,  and  the  alarm  of  Tiridates,  are  evidently  referred 
to  here,  and  the  two  seem  to  bo  associated.  It  is  natural  to  infer,  therefore, 
that  it  was  just  before  Tiridates  fled  from  his  kingdom,  in  b.  c.  25,  that  the 
Ode  was  composed. 

ARorMENT. — As  the  friend  of  the  Muses  should,  I  toss  caro  to  the  winds, 
and  mind  not,  as  every  one  else  does,  the  alarms  of  Tiridates.  Sweet  Muse, 
weave  a  garland  for  my  Lamia.  All  my  honors,  without  thee,  are  naught ; 
him  shomdst  thou  with  thy  sisters  consecrate  wltli  the  lyre. 

1.  Musis  amicus]    See  C.  iii.  4.  25 :  "  Vcstris  amicum  fontibus  et  choris." 

2.  ThidamproUrvis]     Sec  the  last  note  on  C.  25. 

3.  quis]  This  is  the  dative  case,  and  refers  to  the  terror  inspired  in  Tiri- 
dates and  his  party  by  the  approach  of  the  Scythians.    See  Introduction. 

6.  intrgris]    'purc*^ 

9.  PimpUa]  *  Muse ' ;  derived  from  Pimplea,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  in 
which  was  a  fountain  called  by  the  same  name,  and  sacred  to  the  Muses. 

10.  Jidibus  novis,]  'Lyric  strains  new'  to  the  Homans,  —  unknown,  till 
introduced  by  Horace. 
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This  is  a  convivial  Ode,  in  which  the  poet  supposes  himself  at  table  with 
a  noisy  drinking-party.  He  bids  them  put  away  brawls,  and  when  they  caU 
upon  nim  to  jom  them,  he  makes  it  a  condition  that  a  young  man  of  the 
party,  whose  looks  betray  that  he  is  in  love,  shall  tell  him  the  name  of  his 
mistress.  The  youth  whispers  it  in  his  ear,  and  the  noet  breaks  out  into 
compassion  for  his  hopeless  situation.  The  Ode  is  said  to  be  imitated  from 
Anaereon. 

Argument. — Let  barbarous  Thracians  fight  over  their  wine.  Stop  your 
unhallowed  noises,  my  friends,  and  let  each  he  auietly  on  his  couch.  What, 
am  I  to  join  you  ?  Then  let  that  boy  tell  me  wno  has  got  his  heart  Will 
be  not?  Then  I  drink  not  Whoever  it  is,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  bo 
ashamed.  Here,  whisper  it  in  my  ear.  -*-  Ah !  poor  boy,  into  what  a  Charyb- 
dis  hast  thou  been  drawn !  What  witch,  what  god,  shall  deliver  thoo !  P^ 
asas  himself  could  not  do  it 

1.  Natis — laetitiae]    '  Intended  by  nature  for  purposes  of  merriment' 

2.  Tkracum]     See  C.  18.  9,  n. 

3.  verecundum]  In  Epod.  xi.  13  he  is  called  '  invcrecundum,'  but  the  cases 
are  different 

4.  profdbete]  'Prohibero'  and  'arcere*  are  used  with  the  accusative  of 
the  person  and  the  ablative  of  the  thing  or  vice  versa.  The  latter  is  the  more 
usual  consdruction.    (See  Epp.  i.  1.  31 ;  8.  10.    A.  P.  64.) 

5.  Mno  et  iucemis]  In  prose  these  datives  would  be  expressed  by  the  abla- 
tive with  '  a.'  The  same  construction  is  found  in  '  dissiocns  plebi,'  C.  ii.  2. 
18 :  "  medio  ne  discrepet  imum,"  A-  P.  152. 

acinaces]  lliis  word,  which  signifies  the  Persian  scymitar,  or  short  sword, 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece  after  the  Persian  wars.    It  Is 
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commonly  used  by  Herodotus.  Horace  seems  to  hare  been  the  first  Latin 
•writer  who  employed  it — Horace  says  quarrelling  is  vastly  unsuited  to  those 
jovial  meetings  which  are  kept  up  to  a  late  hour, — *vino  et  luccmis.'  The 
Romans  sat  down  to  table  seldom  later  than  tliree  or  four  o'clock,  and  com- 
monly continued  there  till  past  midnight. 

ft.  fmmnne  quantum]  This  form  is  imitated  from  the  Greek:  ovpamo^ 
^o¥^  Bav^mxrrhp  (Imw^  dfMrjrov  otrov,  Bavfuurra  rfXiiai,  dfirfxovo^  o<rop^  — > 
pliro^^s  camnionly  met  with  in  the  Greek  writers.  The  same  expression 
occurs  I n  TnrituKnnd  Sallust,  and  '  mirum  quantum/  'nimium  quantum/ 
flrv  u>icd  by  CicfroH  And  Liv}'  (ii.  1,  fin.).  The  indicative  mood  is  right, 
*  iiitnmnc!  qumitiini '  being  merely  an  expletive. 

8.  cuJhIo  —  jn-esso]   *  With  elbow  rcstea'  on  the  cushion  of  the  couch. 

IQ.  Ojmntia€\  Tlie  birthplace  of  Megilla  (the  Locrian  Opus)  is  added,  as 
ButtiTittnn  it:!iiiirk!*,  only  "  to  give  the  poem  a  fresher  look  of  individuality." 
The  ^nmc  rctnurk  wiU  apply  in  other  instances,  as,  "  Xanthia  Phoceu,"  C. 
ii.  4.  ± 

13,  Osant  vdnutaa  f]  *  Are  you  reluctant  *  to  confess  ?  The  young  man 
h  sliy,  nruX  will  tiot  tell  at  first;  when  he  does,  Horace  is  supposed  to  broak 
out  with  '  Ah  miser/  etc. 

19,  fiib&rttfKJB]  Orelli  may  be  right  in  saying  the  imperfect  refers  to  tho 
time  when  the  question  was  put.  But  I  am  'not  sure  that  some  finer  sense 
of  the  irn perfect  ti^mo  is  not  to  be  traced  in  this  word,  as  in  "  Tempus  erat 
dapibus,  sodnlcs  '*  (C.  i.  37.  4,  where  see  note). 

Oiar^W/p]  Tills  whirlpool,  which  still  exists  near  Messina,  was  the  terror 
cif  ancient  naviiiATor^,  It  is  taken  here  to  represent  the  dangerous  position 
of  the  youth,  tltruu^li  liis  love  for  some  famous  beauty  and  coquette. 

au  ^Aftssa/w]  The  Thessalians  were  femous  for  witchcraft.  See  Epod. 
V.  45. 

£4.  Pegnms  ^TpcdM  ChimaeroA  Bellcrophon,  being  ordered  by  the  king 
of  Lyc'iii  to  destroy  the  monster  Chimaira,  is  said  toTiavo  done  so  with  the 
help  of  the  n  in^^tf  horse  Pegasus.  This  part  of  the  story  is  later  than  Homer 
(eww  II.  vi.  179,  sc[q,)*  Chimsra  was  a  mountain  in  Lycia,  from  which  flames 
were  iilwnys  ii^isuing.  The  spot  has  been  identified,  and  this  phenomenon  is 
«ti!l  visihlo.  Tho  flndcnts  described  it,  from  some  fanciful  conception,  as  a 
femnle  mon<>t€r,  ^viih  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  waist  of  a  goat,  and  the  tall  of  a 
sorpen  t-    ( Sec  Aeu.  v  i ,  288. ) 
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ScFTrMira,  one  of  Horace's  most  intimate  friends,  had  a  villa  at  Taren- 
tutn  (C.  it.  6),  whf  re  it  is  likely  Horace  on  some  occasion,  if  not  often,  paid 
iiiin  A  vii^U'  He  nmy  have  seen  a  body  cast  on  shore  at  that  place,  wncre 
the  st'etie  of  this  Oile  appears  to  be  laid.  The  spirit  of  a  shipwrecked  man 
is  inti'odnecd,  niontlking  upon  death  and  asking  for  burial.  His  reflections 
tiike  the  rorrn,  in  the  first  mstance,  of  an  address  to  Archytas,  tho  philoso- 
pher, whose  nftinc  wn*  associated  with  the  place;  and  he  joins  with  him 
€)t!ier  wonhieifl^  wIjdsc  wisdom  and  greatness  had  not  saved  them  from  the 
eommtin  Lot  of  all.  Tlicn,  seeing  a  seafaring  man  passing  by,  he  calls  upoa 
him  to  cai^t  ilust  «pon  Ids  unburicd  body,  in  order  tnat  he  may  have  rest 

AnrjuMENT,  —  Even  thee,  thou  measurer  of  earth  and  sea,  thou  counter  of 
the  wincU,  Anhj-tfiiS,  h*iw  small  a  portion  of  earth  contains  thee  now !  It 
profit*  thee  not  to  liav^  searched  the  air  and  traversed  the  heavens,  since  thou 
M-cn  to  die*    Bo  Tantolus,  Tithonus,  and  Minos  haA-e  died,  and  Pythagoras 
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too,  with  all  his  learning,  hath  gone  down  once  more  to  the  grave.  But  so 
it  is :  all  roust  die  alike ;  some  to  make  sport  for  Mars,  some  swallowed  up 
in  the  deep :  old  and  young  go  crowding  to  the  grave  :  none  escape :  J,  too, 
have  perished  in  the  waters.  But  gm&e  me  not,  thou  mariner,  a  handful 
of  earth :  so  may  the  storm  spend  itseu  on  the  woods,  while  thou  art  safe, 
and  thy  merchandise  increases.  Is  it  a  small  matter  with  thee  to  bring  ruin 
on  thy  children  ?  Tea,  perhaps  retribution  awaits  thvself :  my  curses  will 
be  heard,  and  then  no  atonement  shall  deliver  thee.  'T  is  but  the  work  of  a 
moment,  —  thrice  cast  earth  upon  me,  and  hasten  on. 

1.  Te  maris  et  terrae]  *  Te '  is  emphatic,  *  even  thee,'  as  the  abruptness  of 
the  opening  requires.  Sfiiiov  utrptufy  xvfiara  iitTp€tVy  were  proverbial  ex- 
pressions for  lost  labor.    See  Georg.  ii.  104,  sqq. :  — 

*'  Keque  enim  numero  comprcndere  refert ; 
Quem  qui  scire  velit,  Libvci  vebt  aequoris  idem 
Dicere  quam  multae  Zeph3rro  turbentur  arenao." 

Archimedes  wrote  a  work,  6  y^ninurqt,  in  which  he  computed  the  grains  of 
sand  on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  and  it  may  be  alluded  to  hero.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Archytas  ever  attempted  to  solve  any  such  problem. 

2.  Archifta^  Archytas  was  a  native  of  Tarentum,  bom  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  He  was  for  a  long  time  the  leading  man  in  that 
city,  the  power  and  consequence  of  which  he  was  the  means  of  extending. 
He  was  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  mathematician.  It  would  seem,  from 
this  passage,  that  there  was  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  Archytas  was  buried 
on  the  shore  under  the  promonotory  of  Matinum,  running  out  from  the  range 
called  Mons  Gaiganus,  in  Apulia.  Possibly,  a  tomb  was  shown  there  as  his. 
That  Archytas  was  shipwrecked  on  a  voyage  down  the  Adriatic,  (which  is 
die  general  opinion,)  cannot  be  proved  from  this  Ode. 

3.  parva — Mimem,]  *a  small  portion.'  'Munus'  seems  to  contain  the 
game  element  as  lunpa.    It  is  not  properly  equivalent  to  '  donum.' 

7.  Petopia  genitor,]    See  C.  6.  8,  n. 

8.  Til&mus]  He  was  the  husband  of  Aurora,  carried  by  her  into  heaven, 
on  her  golden  chariot  (Eur.  Tro.  852). 

9.  Minos]  Called  by  Horn.  (Odvss.  xix.  149)  Aio£  firyaXov  6api<rniSf 
the  grandson  of  him  who  became  judge  in  Hades. 

la  Panthoiden]  The  story  alluded  to  is  that  of  Pythagoras,  who,  to  prove 
bis  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  declared  that  he  had  been  Euphorbus,  the  son 
of  Panthous,  who  fell  in  the  Trojan  war.  In  support  of  which  he  claimed  as 
his  own  a  shield  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Ai^s,  which,  when  taken 
down,  proved  to  have  the  name  of  Euphorbus  engraved  on  it 

1 1 .  quamvis]  "  Tacitus  and  the  later  ^Titers  use  '  quamvis '  with  an  indic- 
ative, and,  vice  versa,  *  ^uanquam '  with  a  subjunctive."  (Key's  Gram.  1227, 
b.  note. )  The  prose-wnters  of  Horace's  time  would  not  use  *  quamvis  *  with 
an  indicative ;  and  he  uses  the  subjunctive  where  the  case  is  strictly  hypo- 
therical,  as  C.  iv.  2.  39,  or  where  it  suits  the  metre,  as  C  iv.  6.  7. 

quamvis  dipeo\  *  although,  by  taking  down  the  shield,  and  testifying  to  the 
season  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  proved  that  he  had  surrendered  nothing  but  his 
sinews  and  his  skin  to  death.' 

14.  Judice  te]    Archvtas  professed  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras. 

mm  sordidus  auctor  Naturae  verique.]  i.  e.  '  no  mean  teacher  of  truth,  phys- 
ical and  moral,'  or,  as  we  should  say,  '  no  mean  authority '  on  such  subjects, 
*  Auctor '  is  one  whose  evidence  may  be  relied  upon. 

17.  Furiae]  This  name  represents  the  Greek  notion  of  the  Erinnyes,  as 
IIoiMu,  or  *Apai,  the  divinities  which  executed  vengeance  on  the  guilty,  and 
in  that  character  stirred  up  strife,  as  here  represented.    So  Yirgu  (Acn.  iv. 
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610)  calls  them  '  Dirae  ultriccs.  See  also  Acn.  vii.  324,  and  xii.  845  -  852. 
*  Spcctacala '  corresponds  to  '  ludo '  in  C.  i.  2. 37.  '  A  varum '  is  repeated 
C.  iii.  29.  61. 

19.  denaentur]  *  Densere '  occurs  in  Lucretius,  Vir^gil,  and  Tacitus.  Livj 
ho$  onlv  '  dcnfMire/ 

^Oh  PpQ^^yniifi  fti^jit]  The  perfect  has  the  aoristic  sense  hero.  The 
alius ioti  is.  c?E|>luinL<i  by  Virg.  Acn.  iv.  698  :  — 

*'  NqiicIuiii  lIH  (Didoni)  fia\'um  Proserpina  vertico  crinem 
Absiiik'nu  Stygioque  caput  damnaverat  Oreo." 
In  Eorip.  (Ale.  74}  Death  says  in  respect  to  his  victim, 

Itpos  yhp  o^roff  r&v  Kara  ^mw^  6^^ 
Stov  Tud*  tyx^s  KpoTos  6ypi<Tji  rpixa. 
The  pmcml  fmnioe  in  commencing  a  sacrifice  (jcarapx'*'^  "»"  tcpwr) 
was  to  tut  off  the  Ibnslock  of  the  Wctmi. 

31,  rf^^tvari  —  OnoiikX  Orion  sets  about  the  be^pnninc  of  November,  a 
hart  tirrip  for  snilora.    C.  iii.  27. 18.  Epod.  xv.  7.   Vii^.  Aen.  vii.  712. 

22.  I/f^ici£  —  nnd{s*\  The  waters  of  the  Uadriatic,  which  wash  the  coast 
of  lUyricuni' 

21^^  At  tv^  tm%tta,1  '  Nauta '  is  not  properly  a  common  sailor,  but  *  nnvicu- 
IftHtiK/  n  6hipmiiEt(?f.  Such  a  person  may  be  supposed  to  be  passing,  and 
the  glmdc  to  Appeitl  to  him. 

24.  mptfi  inhwfoito}  Other  hiatuses  occur,  C.  ii.  20. 13 ;  iii.  14. 1 1.  Epod. 
V.  100 ;  xiii.  3. 

25.  sic]    See  noie  on  i.  3. 1. 

26.  Vmusinac]  8ce  C.  iii.  4.  9,  n. ;  iv.  9.  2,  n.  The  ffhost  prays  that  the 
ctifit  wind  may  f^ptrtd  its  force  on  the  forests  of  the  Apennmcs,  before  it 
reached  the  Eira*>can  Sea,  where  the  sailor  may  be  supposed  to  be  voyaging. 

2&,  ruMofk  TttTPjtiL]  Taras,  the  founder  of  Tarcntum,  was  a 'son  of 
Kt'ptunt^,  who  h  rcprcficntcd  on  Tarcntine  coins  as  the  tutelcry  dciiy  of  the 

plllCt.', 

3i},  Nffjtfffis  — ftrttidem  committen?\  *  Art  thou  careless  of  doing  a  wrong 
wlik'h  chilli' prt'sc"i5t]y  fall  upon  thine  mnoccnt  sons  ?  *  *  Postmodo '  belongs 
io  '  nociitirum,'  iiiid  '  tc '  is  dependent  on  *  natis.'  *  Modo '  limits  '  post '  to 
LI  short  tittn?* 

.32    ivresf/w  mprTf<xr\  *  stem  retribution.' 

.3."^  prrt'ihus]  '  torscs.'    See  Epod.  v.  86.    S.  ii.  6.  30. 

afi.  /ff/Vto  ttr  puh'^crA  The  number  three  is  so  familiar  in  all  ceremonies 
of  a  nrli|FiQus  nature,  that  wo  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  here.  The 
watch  ninn,  speak mg  of  the  corpse  of  Polyncices,  says,  Xcttt^  i'  ayoj  <^€w- 
wrof  mi  tir^v  KoPit  (Sop.  Ant  256).  The  chief  object  in  respect  to  the 
fiurial  of  the  dend  was  that  the  face  should  be  covered  (Cic.  ae  Lcgj;.  ii. 
£2)*  The?  expiation  required  by  the  Homan  law  for  neglect  of  this  duty 
Io  the  dead}  wa^  a  iow,  and  the  person  neglecting  it  was  said  '  porcam 
coiTtnUierc.' 


ODE   XXIX. 

Iw  ihe  year  b,  c.  £4  an  army  was  sent  into  Arabia  Felix  by  Augustus, 
liTiilcT  JFAm^  Gtdhx^,  who  was  governor  of  Egypt.  The  force 'chiefly  con- 
mtvil  of  troops*  pitiuioncd  in  that  province ;  but  the  prospect  of  wealth 'which 
llM>ex(H;dttifjn  hM  out,  from  the  indefinite  knowledge  then  possessed  of  the 
coantn ,  attraetcd  joung  men  at  Rome,  and  induced,  it  would  seem,  Iccius, 
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a  man  of  stadions  habits,  to  join  it.  The  expedition  was  attended  with 
nothing  bat  disaster,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  force  perished.  But  Iccins 
surviv^,  and  we  find  Horace  writing  to  him  a  few  years  later  as  AgTippa's 
steward  in  Sicily  (£pp.  i.  12).  Beyond  this,  nothing  is  known  of  Iccins. 
The  Ode  is  a  piece  ot  good-tempered,  jocular  irony,  of  which  the  point  lies 
in  the  man  of  books  going  forth  as  a  conqueror  to  subdue  fierce  nations, 
untamed  before,  and  to  return  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  East  Later 
times  have  seen  young  and  chiyalroos  men  hastening  to  an  £1  Dorado  in 
expectation  of  wealth  and  distinction,  and  finding  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  on  the  occasion  of  this  expe- 
dition into  Arabia. 

AiiouMBirr.  —  What,  Iccins,  after  all,  dost  thou  grudge  the  Arabs  diehr 
wealth,  and  prepare  chains  for  the  princes  of  Sabsea  and  the  fierce  Mede  ? 
Which  of  the  fair  barbarians  dost  thou  mean  to  bring  home  for  thy  bed,  or 
what  royal  page  for  thy  table  ?  Sure,  rivers  shall  flow  back  to  their  moun- 
tains, and  the  Tiber  turn  again,  if  Iccius  can  desert  his  books  to  put  on  the 
breasq>late. 

I.  nunc]  This  word  expresses  surprise :  '  what  now,  to  belie  all  expecta- 
tions, and  abandon  all  your  pursuits  ! ' 

3.  Sabaeaej  The  Romans  had  possession  of  parts  of  Arabia  Pctrsea,  but 
not  of  Arabia  Felix.  Hence  Horace  says,  "  Intactis  opnlentior  Thesauris 
Arabum  "  (C.  iii.  24. 1).  It  may  have  been  reported  that  the  army  would 
proceed  against  the  Parthians,  after  the  Arabs  were  conquered,  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  the  '  horrible  Mede '  is  only  introduced  to  heighten  the 
coloring  of  the  picture  in  a  jocular  way. 

5.  c£uie  —  virginum  —  barharay  A  very  uncommon  construction  for 
'  quae  rirgo  barbara '  or  '  quae  virginnm  barbaramm.'  There  is  humor  in 
ti^  question,  as  if  Iccins  had  only  to  choose  for  himself  some  rojral  damsel, 
whose  betroUied  he  was  to  slay  with  his  own  hand,  and  an  Eastern  page  of 
great  beauty,  brought  from  his  native  wilds  to  wait  upon  one  of  the  pnnces 
of  this  happy  land.  If  Horace  mixes  up  Tartars  (Sericas)  and  Parthians, 
it  only  makes  the  picture  more  absurd. 

Puer  —  €x  cuda]  *  A  royal  page/  Bo^s  whose  office  it  was  to  pour  out 
the  wine,  are  called  in  inscriptions  '  pueri  a  cyatho'  or  '  ad  cyathum,'  or 
'  ab  argento  potorio,' '  ad  argentura  potorium,'  *  a  potione,'  and  so  forth. 

9.  9agkta$  tendere\  For  *arcum  tendere.'  Virgil  also  says  (Aen.  ix. 
606),  "spicula  tendere  comn,"  and  (Aen.  v.  508)  "pariterque  oculos  telum- 
qoe  tetendit." 

I I.  Prono9  rdabi  poise  rivos]  The  phrase  ^vco  irorafi&v  became  a  proyerb 
from  Euripides  (Med.  410) :  ovea  noTafjt&v  Up&v  Xjaapova't.  naytU* 

12.  Monlilms]     The  dative. 

14.  SocnUicam  et  domum]  Socrates's  school,  as  Plato,  Xenophon,  &c 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  "familia  Peripateticomm "  (Div.  ii.  I) ;  and  Horace 
supposes  himself  to  be  asked  "quo  me  duce,  quo  Lare  tuter"  (Epp.i.  1. 
13).  Panstius  was  a  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  from  whom  Cicero  appears 
to  haye  gathered  the  substance  of  his  work  De  Officiis.  He  professed  the 
doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  but  seems  to  have  qualified  them  with  opinions  de- 
rived from  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  others  of  the  Socratic  school,  which 
accounts  for  their  being  mentioned  in  connection  with  his  name.  He 
flonrished  in  ^  second  century  b.  c,  and  was  intimate  with  the  younger 
Scipio. 

15.  loricis  Hiberis]  'Spanish  mail'  The  steel  of  Hiberia  (Spain)  was 
celebrated. 
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ODE    XXX. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  main  incident  of  this  Ode,  that  of  a  lady 
sacrificing  or  dedicating  a  little  chapel  to  Venus,  is  taken  from  life;  but 
there  is  a  fragment  of  one  of  Alcman's  poems,  running  Kvnpov  liuprav 
XiTTocora  KcX  Tld<f)ov  vtpippvrovy  which  appears  to  have  been  imitated  in  the 
first  two  verses. 

Ahoument.  —  Royal  Venus,  leave  thy  beloved  Cvprus,  and  come,  dwell 
in  Glycera's  temple.  Let  Love  come  in-ith  thee,  and  the  Graces  and  Nymphs, 
and  Youth,  who  is  unlovely  without  thee,  and  Mercury  too. 

1,  Cnidi  Paphif^ut^]     S<3e  C.  3.  1,  n. 

4.  m^^n,\  rim  huoiblest  houses  had  their  little  chapel,  set  apart  for  an 
imnge. 

5.  w/h^/js  Gmtiaf  ^ms]  The  oldest  painters  and  sculptors  represented  the 
Gra<^^  clothed ;  jiXtcnviinls  it  became  the  fiishion  to  represent  them  naked  ; 
bat  tht!  kk'st  practice  lay  between  the  two,  and  they  were  painted  and  sculp- 
tauTod  with  loose,  trtitispftrent  drapery.  Horace  varies  in  his  descriptions. 
See  C.  i.  4.  6;  iii.  19. 16  ;  iv.  7.  6. 

7.  Et  parum  comtt  sine  te  Juventas]  Cupid  (*  fervidus  puer ')  or  several 
Cup  Kb  (C.  lU,  ])*  Touth  CH/3»?)»  Hermes,  the  god  of  eloquence.  Persuasion 
{n€t&at),  Qiid  the  GriLcca*  were  the  principal  companions  of  Venus,  accord- 
ing Ui  tliG  notions  of  thv>  Greeks.  The  n^inphs  of  the  woods,  or  of  the  hills, 
I  Utcwiw;  usiijilly  rfptt^sented  as  her  companions.     (See  C.  iv.  6.) 
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In  b.  c.  28  (25th  October),  Augustus  dedicated  a  temple,  with  a  library 
attached,  which  he  had  built  in  honor  of  Apollo,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  to 
commemorate  his  victory  at  Actium.  After  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  of 
dedication  were  over,  we  may  suppose  Horace  putting  in  his  own  claim  to 
the  god's  favor  in  this  Ode,  in  which  he  represents  himself  as  offering  a 
libation  (whether  in  private  or  at  the  temple  is  uncertain),  and  asking  for 
that  which,  according  to  Juvenal  (x.  356),  should  be  the  end  of  all  prayer, 
*  mens  sana  in  coi^pore  sano  1 ' 

Arouvbvt.  —  What  asks  the  poet  of  Apollo  ?  Not  cups,  or  herbs,  or 
gold  and  ivory,  or  rich  fields.  Let  those  who  may  prune  Calenian  vines, 
and  rich  merchants  drink  rich  wine  out  of  cups  of  gold,  favorites  of  heaven, 
who  traverse  the  deej)  in  safety.  My  food  is  the  olive,  the  chicory,  and  the 
mallow.  Let  me  enjoy  what  I  have,  thou  son  of  Lato,  sound  in  body  and 
mind,  and  let  my  age  pass  ^vith  honor  and  the  lyre. 

1.  dedicafum]  This  word  is  applied  to  the  god  as  well  as  his  temple. 
So  Cic.  de  N.  1).  ii.  33,  says,  "  ut  f'ides  ut  Mens  quas  in  Capitolio  dedicatas 
vidimus  proxime  a  M.  Ae'milio  Scauro." 

2.  novum]   Libations  were  made  with  wine  of  the  current  year. 

4.  Sardiniae]  This  island  supplied  much  of  the  com  consumed  at  Rome. 
'Ferax '  is  properly  applied  to  the  soil  which  produces ;  hero  it  is  said  of 
the  produce  itself,  and  means  '  abundant* 

6.  Oahbriae]  Where  flocks  were  pastured  in  the  winter  season.  C.  iL 
6.  10.    Epod.  1.  27,  n. 
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7.  lAris]  Tliis  river,  now  called  Grarigliano,  took  its  rise  near  the  Lacas 
Facinas,  in  the  country  of  the  iiCqai,  anu,  passing  through  the  richest  part 
of  Latium,  emptied  itself  below  Mintumse  into  the  sea  (S.  i.  5. 40,  n.).  The 
upper  part  of  the  stream  is  much  broken  by  waterfalls.  Horace's  description 
implies  only  to  the  lower  part,  where,  having  left  the  Apennines  and  joined 
the  Trerus  (Sacco),  it  flows  quietly  through  tiie  cultivated  lands  of  Latium. 

9.  Fremont]  Virgil  uses  this  word  in  the  same  sense  (Georg.  i.  157) :  "  ct 
raria  opaci  Falce  premes  umbras  "  ;  and  Ovid  (Met  xiv.  629).  *  Calena ' 
is  trannerred  firom  the  vine  to  the  knife,  as  in  '  Sabina  diota '  (9. 7), '  Laestry- 
gonia  amphora'  (iii.  16.  34),  '  Graeca  testa'  (i.  20.  2),  where  to  the  press 
uiat  makes  or  the  vessel  which  contains  the  wine  is  applied  the  name  of  the 
wine  itself.    As  to  Calenian  wine,  see  C.  20. 10,  n. 

12.  Vina  Sifru  reparata  merce,]  Wine  taken  in  exchange  for  Syrian  goods, 
which  includes  all  the  costly  merchandise  of  the  East;  elsewhere  called 

*  Tyriae  merces.'  The  seaports  of  Syria  were  entrepots  for  goods  from  and 
for  the  East,  and  were  frequented  by  a  vast  number  of  ships  from  all  parts.  — 
Horace  uses  many-  words  compounded  with  *re'  without  any  perceptible 
difference  of  meaning  from  the  simple  words,  as  *  retractare,'  'resecare,^  *  re- 
solvere,' '  revincere/  *  renare,'  *  remittere.'  But  there  is  the  force  of  bartering 
in  this  word,  as  in  avrayopa^ffrBoi,  (See  C.  i.  37.  24,  n.)  *  Mercator '  was 
a  dealer  in  wares  who  generally  sailed  or  travelled  into  foreign  parts.    The 

•  mercatores '  were  an  enterprising  class,  and  penetrated  into  barbarous  and 
distant  countries  and  dangerous  seas.  The  mention  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  little 
out  of  place,  immediatel;^  after  '  Syra  mcrce ' ;  but,  as  usual,  Horace  writes 
genefally,  and  does  not  aim  at  strict  accuracy.  '  Aequor  Atlanticum '  suited 
his  verse.  The  travelling  merchants  are  often  referred  to  by  Horace.  See 
C.  i.  1. 15 ;  iii.  24.  40;  S.  i.  1.  6,  4.  29.  Epp,  i.  1.  45, 16.  71,  and  else- 
where 

16.  2n«s]    '  Siting  lightly '  on  die  stomach. 

17.  FntkparaUB,  etc.]  The  order  is,  'Precor  (ut)  dones  mihi,  et  yalido 
. . . .  et  integra  Cum  meate,  froi  paratis.'  *  Lftto6 '  (Aar^) ;  '  0  son  of 
Lato,'  or  Latona. 
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This  is  an  address  of  the  poet  to  his  lyre,  calling  upon  it  to  help  him  now, 
and  whenever  he  shall  require  its  aid. 

Aboumsnt.  —  I  am  asked  to  sing.  If  I  have  ever  composed  a  song  that 
shall  not  die,  with  thee,  my  lyre,  come,  help  me  to  a  Latin  song, — thou, 
whom  Alcseus  did  first  toucn,  who,  in  the  field  or  on  the  deep,  stiU  sung  of 
Liber,  the  Muses,  Venus  and  her  son,  and  Lycus,  with  dari^  eyes  and  hair. 
Thou  gkny  of  Phoebus,  welcome  at  the  table  of  the  gods ;  thou  consoler  of 
my  taSsy  heljvme  whenever  I  shall  invoke  thee. 

1.  Posaimir.J  *  Poscitur  a  nobis  carmen.'  This  may  mean  that  the  poetic 
afflatus  is  on  him,  and  he  feels  called  upon  to  sing. 

2.  Si  quid  vacui\  *  If  ever,  at  my  ease  under  the  shade,  with  thee  I  have 
sang  anght  that  shall  live  this  year,  yea  more.' 

4.  Barbite,]  BdpPtrog  is  used  as  a  feminine  noun  by  the  early  Greek 
writ^9.  The  l^er  make  it  masculine.  Here  it  is  masculine,  and  in  C. 
1.34. 

5.  Xa6io  — ciOT,!  Alcams  of  Mytilene  (C.  1.  34,  n.).  He  fought  in  the 
dv9  wars  of  his  native  country,  and  left  his  arms  behind  him  on  me  field  of 

24 
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battle,  in  a  war  with  the  Athenians  in  Troas.  He  was  exiled  by  Fittacos, 
tvrant  of  Mytilene,  and  travelled  in  different  countries,  parti<mlarly  Egypt. 
Horace  says,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  battles  and  wanderings  he  still  found 
time  to  sing  of  wine  and  love.  But  he  also  sang  of  dangers  by  sea  and  Und 
(C.  ii.  13.  27),  and  inspired  his  countiymen  with  martial  odes  ('minaces 
Camenae,'  C.  iv.  9.  7). 

viodulate]     Sec  C.  i,  I.  24,  n. 

6.  qui  ferox  beUo,  etc.]  *  Who,  though  a  fierce  warrior,  would  yet,  if  bo 
were  m  the  camp,  or  had  moored  his  sea-tossed  bark  on  the  wet  shore,  sing  of 
Bacchus  and  the  Muses,  and  Venus  and  her  ever-attendant  son.' 

10.  ftaerentem]  This  verb  *  haerere '  is  taken  bv  Horace  with  a  dative,  as 
here  and  S.  i.  10. 49 ;  or  with  an  ablative  with  '  in/  as  S.  i.  3. 32 ;  or  without 
'm,'asC.  i.  2.  9.     S.  ii.  3.  205. 

11.  Et  Lycum]  A  young  friend  of  Alcaeus,  whose  name  appears  in  a  frag- 
ment still  extant,  ovk  eyo>  Avkov  iv  Motaais  oKkyiA, 

14.  testudo\    See  C.  10.  6,  n. 

15.  cunique\  As  'quandoque'  is  put  for  '  quandocumque/  'cumque'  is 
put  for  'cumcumque^  or  quumquumque,'  which  occurs  m  Lucrct.  li.  113. 

*  Cumque '  belongs  to  *  vocanti,'  *  whenever  I  shall  invoke  thee,'  as  if  it  were 

*  quandocumque  vocem.' 
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Albius  Tibullus,  the  poet,  was  a  fovorite  with  his  contemporaries.  To 
him  was  addressed  the  fourth  Epistle  of  the  first  book,  as  well  as  this  Ode. 
Ho  appears  on  some  occasion  to  have  been  in  bad  spirits,  and  crossed  in  love, 
and  Horace  sent  him  this  little  poem,  to  amuse  and  cheer  him. 

Argument.  —  Come,  Albius,  do  not  be  drawling  pitiiiil  poetry  upon 
Glycera,  because  she  prefers  a  younger  man  to  you.  Pretty  Lycons  loves 
Cyrus,  Cyrus  inclines  to  PholoC,  who  admires  the  vulgar  sinner  as  the  she- 
goat  loves  the  wolf.  Such  are  Love's  diversions,  bringing  opposites  under 
me  yoke  together.  So  it  happened  to  me,  —  a  tender  heart  was  attach^  to 
mo,  while  I  could  not  free  myself  frpm  the  fetters  of  Myrtale,  more  impetooos 
than  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic. 

1 .  memor\   *  ever  thinking  of.' 

2.  neti  miserabiUs,  etc.]  'And  do  not  (always)  sing  doleful  strams,  be- 
cause,' &c. 

3.  cur]  *  Cur '  or  '  quur '  is  formed  fit)m  '  qui,'  and  has  the  force  of '  quod ' 
here,  as  in  Epp.  i.  8.  10. 

5.  ienuifiontej  A  low  forehead  was  considered  a  beauty,  and  the  women 
braided  their  hau*  accordingly,  as  is  seen  in  some  statues.  The  same  appcara 
to  have  been  considered  an  attraction  in  men.  Epp.  i.  7.  26 :  "redoes  — 
nigros  angusta  fronte  capillos."  Intellectual  beauty,  as  we  view  it  in  men, 
is  better  described  by  Plmy,  Epist.  iii.  6.  2 :  "  rari  ct  cedentes  capiUi ;  lata 
frons." 

7.  Cyrus  in  asperam  Ded'mat  PholoCn]    All  these  are  imaginary  persons. 

8.  Jungentur  capreae  lupis]  This  is  a  common  hyperbole.  Epoo.  xvi.  30 : 
**  Novaque  monstra  junxerit  libidine  Mirus  amor,"  «c. 

9.  aaultero.]  'libertine.' 

10.  11.  imparea  —  animos]  *  ill-matched  persons  and  dispositions.' 
12.  Saevo  aimjoco]  *  In  cruel  sport' 

14.  compede]    This  word  is  used  twice  again  by  Horace  in  the  singular 
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nnrabcr :  "  grata  compede  vincttun  "  (C.  iv.  1 1.  24)  j  "nivali  compcde  vinc- 
tus  "  (Epp.  i.  3.  3) ;  and  once  by  Tibullus  :  "  Spes  etiam  valida  solatur  com- 
pede Tinctum  "  (ii.  6.  25).  These  are  the  only  instances  till  after  the  Augus- 
tan age.    Myrtaie  was  a  common  name  among  freedwomen. 

16.  Curvantis  Cdlabros  $intu.]  *  Breaking  into  bays  the  coast  of  Calabria ' ; 
that  ia>,  indenting  the  coast  of  Calabria,  and  so  forming  bays.  By  Calabria, 
the  Komans  understood  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  which  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  lapygia  or  Messapia,  washed  by  diie  Hadriatic  on  one  side,  and  the 
Golf  of  Tarentum  on  the  other. 
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If  we  are  to  take  Horace  at  his  word,  he  was  one  day  startled  by  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  thnnder-tlap,  or  other  noise,  when  the  sfey  was  clear ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  frightened  into  considering  the  error  of  his  ways,  whidi 
led  him  to  abandon  the  loose  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  by  which  he  had  been 
gnided  before. 

Abgumekt.  —  Careless  of  Heaven,  I  haye  been  wandering  in  the  darkness 
of  an  insane  creed ;  I  now  retrace  my  steps,  awakened  by  the  sign  of  Jove's 
chariot  dashing  through  an  unclouded  sky, — that  chariot  with  which  he  shakes 
the  earth,  the  waters,  and  hell,  and  the  ends  of  the  world.  God  is  strong  to 
bring  down  the  mighty  and  exalt  the  low,  to  take  the  crown  from  oner  and 
place  it  on  the  head  of  another. 

2.  Jnaanientis  sapienttae]  *A  wild  philosophy,'  the  Greek  co^uz  aaxxfioi. 
The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  are  here  alluded  to.  This  creed  Horace  professed, 
writing  in  his  twenQr-eighth  year,  to  hold, 

"  Deos  didici  secorum  agere  aevum 
Nee  sfquid  miri  faciat  natura,  deos  id 
Tristes  ex  alto  caeU  demittere  tecto." 

iSat.  i.  5.  101.)  On  *consultus,'  which  is  used  like  '  jurisconsultus,'  see 
rorcdl. 

5.  rdidot:]  'Iterare  cnrsns  relictos'  signifies  to  return  to  die  paths  he 
had  left ;  *  itcrare '  being  equivalent  to  *  repetere.' 

Diexpitery\  It  is  said  that  this  name  was  given  to  Jove  as  '  dici  pater.' 
'  Dies  ^  is  an  old  form  of  the  genitive.  But  probably  the  first  two  syllables 
are  only  a  different  form  of  '  Jnp-'  in  '  Juppiter,'  and  from  the  same  root  as 
Zfvt. 

7.  perpuntm  tonantes]  The  phenomenon  of  thunder  heard  in  a  clear  sky 
is  fip^nently  alluded  to  by  the  ancients,  and  was  held  especially  ominous. 
See  Vije.  Geoig.  i.  487.    Aen.  vii.  141,  etc. 

10.  Taenari]  Taenamm  (Matapan)  was  the  most  southern  promontory 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  where  was  a  cave,  supposed  to  lead  down  to  Uadcs. 

11.  Atlanteus^e  Jinis]  Apparently  imitated  from  Eurip.  (Hipp.  3),  T€p' 
u6va>v  T  'ArXovrcic^.  The  African  range  Atlas  was  supposed  to  bo  the 
boundary  of  the  worid  in  diat  direction. 

12.  VaUt  ima  kummiB\  This  languajs^  is  like  the  opening  of  the  next  Ode. 
It  may  be  compared  witn  various  familiar  passages  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  ; 
as,  "  He  hath  put  down  tlie  mighty  from  their  scat,  and  exalted  them  of  low 
degree."  (Luke  i.  62.)  "  Promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from 
the  west,  nor  from  the  south.  But  God  is  the  Judge ;  he  putteth  down  one, 
and  sc«tetfa  up  another."    (Psalm  Ixxv.  6,  7.)     Tne  sentiment,  however,  is 
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commoni  Tacitus  seems  to  have  had  Horace's  words  in  his  mind,  when  ho 
wrote  of  the  pablic  funeral  given  to  Flavius  Sabinus,  and  the  overthrow  of 
Vitcllius,  that  they  were  "  magna  docomenta  instabilis  fortunae  sammaque  et 
ima  miscentis  "   (Hist.  iv.  47). 

14.  hinc  apicem]  'Apex'  signifies  properly  the  tuft  (composed  of  wool 
wrapped  round  a  stick)  or  the  top  of  the  Flamen's  cap.  It  appears  to  stand 
for  any  covering  of  the  head,  and  Horace  applies  it  to  the  roval  crown,  hero 
and  in  C.  iii.  21. 20.  '  Valere '  with  an  infinitive  is  not  used  by  proee-writera 
till  after  the  Augustan  age. 
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"When  Augustus  was  meditating  an  expedition  against  the  Britons,  and 
anodier  for  the  East,  Horace  commended  him  to  the  care  of  Fortune  ^e  Pro- 
server,  to  whom  this  Ode  is  addressed.  The  design  of  invading  Britain  was 
interrupted  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Salassions,  an  Alpine  people.  The  god- 
dess Fortuna,  under  different  characters,  had  many  temples  at  Rome ;  but  her 
worship  was  most  solemnly  maintained,  when  Horace  wrote,  at  Pweneste  and 
at  Antium,  where  she  had  an  oracle,  and  was  worshipped  under  a  double 
form,  as  'prospera*  and  'adversa.'  Tacitus  mentions  a  temple  bclonginf;^ 
to  an  Equcstris  Fortuna,  in  which  the  Equitcs  set  up  a  statue  they  had  vowed 
for  the  recovery  of  Augusta  (Ann.  iii.  71).  She  was  represented  on  Roman 
coing  with  a  double  ship's  rudder  in  one  hand  and  a  comucopise  in  the  other, 
whidi  may  furnish  a  clew  to  the  allusions  in  the  second  stanza.  There  are 
passages  which  may  have  been  drawn  from  paintings  in  the  temple  at  An- 
tium. 

Argument.  —  Queenof  Antium,  all-powerful  to  exalt  or  to  d^yaso,  the 
poor  tenant  cultivator  worships  thee,  and  the  mariner  on  the  deep.  Thou  art 
feared  by  the  sava^  Dadan  and  nomad  Scythian,  by  all  cities  and  nations ; 
vca,  by  proud  Latium  herself;  by  royal  mothers  trembling  for  their  sons,  and 
kings  fearing  for  theu*  crowns.  Necessi^,  with  her  stem  emblems,  goes  be- 
fore thee.  Hope  and  Fidelity  go  with  thee,  when  thou  leavest  the  house  of 
prosperity,  while  false  friends  faU  away.  Preserve  CsBsar  as  he  goeth  to  con- 
quer Britain  ;  preserve  the  fresh  levies  destined  for  the  East  It  repentech  us 
of  our  civil  strife  and  impious  crimes.  Let  the  sword  be  recast,  and  whetted 
for  the  Scythian  and  the  Arab. 

1 .  AntiumA  A  maritime  town  of  Latium,  now  called  Porto  d'  Anzo.  (See 
Introduction.) 

2.  Praesaw]  There  is  no  other  instance  of  'praesens '  with  an  infinitive. 
'  Praesens '  is  often  used  with  the  signification  of  '  potens.'  In  its  iq)plication 
to  the  gods,  it  expresses  their  presence  as  shown  l^  their  power.  "  Uod  is  a 
veiy  present  help  in  trouble.*'  Ps.  xlvi.  1.  Cicero  (Tusc.  Disp.  L  12.  28) 
says  of  Hercules,  "  i^ud  Graecos  indeque  prolapsus  ad  bos  «t  usque  ad  Ocea- 
num  tantus  et  tampraesens  habetur  deus.''^ 

4.  funeribus]    The  same  as  *  in  ftincra.' 

6.  colonus,]     See  C.  ii.  14.  12,  n. 

7,  8.  Bith^na — cartnol    A  vcssd  built  of  the  timber  of  Bithynia. 

9.  firofugi  Scythae\  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  wandering  habits  of  the 
Scytliians.  It  explains  '  campestres  Scythae '  (C.  iii.  24. 9),  and  corresponds 
to  iKvOa^  y  a(f>i^i  yoftadar  ot  wkturas  irrryap  Hcddpoioc  paiova  in  cvicv- 
#tXo4ff  ^Yotf  (Aesch.  P.  V.  709).    « Profucus '  is  rcpesAed  in  C.  iv.  14.  42. 

11.  Hegumque  mains  bctrtarorum]     Orelli  quotes  the  description  in  tfie  fiftii 
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chapter  of  Judges,  rer.  28  :  "  The  mother  of  Sisem  looked  out  at  a  window, 
and  cried  through  the  lattice,  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ?  why 
tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  1  **  There  are  four  objects  in  respect  of  which 
Fortune  is  here  said  to  be  invoked,  —  the  seasons,  the  winds,  war,  and  fac- 
tion. (See  Introduction.)  She  is  said  to  be  an  object  of  reverence  to  the 
distant  and  barbarous  nations,  as  well  as  the  cities  and  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man world,  and  Eastern  mothers  and  tyrants  fearing  for  their  crowns. 

14.  Slantem  columnam,]  The  figures  of  Peace,  Security,  Happiness,  and 
others,  are  each  represented  on  old  monuments  as  resting  on  a  column.  What 
Horace  means  is,  that  tyrants  are  afraid  lest  Fortune  should  overthrow  their 
power,  represented  fieurativelyby  a  standing  column. 

15.  Aaarma  —  adarmd\  The  repetition  of  these  words  suggests  the  cry  of 
the  *  thronging  people '  (*  frequens  populus ').  *  Cessantes '  means  the  peacea- 
bly disposed. 

"l7.  Tb  temper  anteU  saeoa  Neeessttat]  The  several  things  that  Necessity  is 
here  represented  as  holding,  are  emblems  of  tenacity  and  fixedness  of  purpose, 
—  the  nail,  the  clamp,  and  the  molten  lead  :  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
torture,  as  many  have  supposed.    *  Anteit '  is  to  be  scanned  as  a  dissyllable. 

18.  Clavos  trabales]  Tnese  were  nails  of  the  laigest  sort,  for  rastening 
beams  in  large  houses.  There  is  said  to  bo  one  in  the  Museum  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  at  Florence,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  made  of  bronze.  *  Clavi 
trabales '  had  passed  into  a  proven>  with  the  Romans.  Compare  Cicero  (in 
Yenr.  Act.  ii.  5.21):  ''ut  hoc  beneficium,  quemadmodum  dldtur,  trabtfUi 
davo  figeret."  *  Cunei '  were  also  nails  wedge-shaped.  On  the  nails  of  Fate, 
see  C.  iii.  24.  7.  The  metaphor  of  molten  lead,  used  for  strengthening  build- 
ings, is  used  by  Euripides  (Androm.  267),  Koi  yap  tl  ntpi^  a  l^ci  Ttjicrot 

21.  Te  Spes  et  aIbo\  The  picture  represented  in  this  and  the  following 
stanzas,  apart  from  the  allegory,  is  that  cmT  a  rich  man  in  adversity,  going  forth 
from  his  home,  with  hope  in  his  breast,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  faithful 
friends,  but  deserted  b^  those  who  only  cared  for  his  wealth.  In  the  person 
of  Fortune,  therefore,  is  represented  the  man  who  is  suffering  from  her  re- 
venes ;  and  in  that  of  Fidelity,  the  small  (*  rara ')  company  of  his  true  friends. 
Fortune  is  represented  in  the  garments  of  mourning  ('  mutata  veste '),  and 
Fides  in  a  white  veil,  emblematic  of  her  purity.  With  such  a  veil  on  their 
heads,  men  offn^  sacrifice  to  her.  She  is  called  by  Viigil  (Aen.  i.  292), 
'  Cana  Fides,'  but  there  it  probably  means  '  aged.'  According  to  Livy  (i.  21 ), 
Kuma  established  religious  rites  for  Fides. 

22.  nee  condUm  abiSgaty]  *  nor  refuses  herself  for  thy  companion,'  as  if '  se ' 
were  understood. 

28.  Ferre jugvm poriier dcion.'y  'Too  faithless  to  bear  the  yoke  together 
with  him.'    This  metaphor  is  taken  from  beasts  unequally  yoked. 

29.  Servet  kunan]    See  Intioduction. 

Mmoe  Orbit  Britannot]  **  £t  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos  "  ( Virg. 
Ec.  i.  67),  "Extremiqne  hominnm  Morini"  (Aen.  viii.  727),  are  like  Hor- 
ace's phrase. 

82.  Ooeanogve  rvbro.]  The  force  that  was  to  conquer  Arabia  (see  C.  i.  29) 
was  probably  at  this  time  preparing. 

96.  umk\     'From  what?' 

39.  diffingat  rttutum]  *  Diffingas '  is  a  word  met  with  in  no  author  but 
Horace,  who  uses  it  here  and  in  C.  iii.  29.  47  :  "  neqne  Diffinget  infectura^ue 
reddet."  It  means  h^e  to  break  up  or  unmake,  with  the  purpose  of  foigmg 
it  i^ain.  *  O  I  pray  thee  on  new  anvil  recast  the  blunted  sword,  for  the 
Seythian  and  the  Arab.'  It  had  been  blunted  in  civil  war,  and  was  to  be 
whetted  again  for  the  destruction  of  the  barbarians. 

40.  AfattagtUu]     These  people  are  said  by  Herodotus  (i.  204)  to  have  in- 

24* 
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habited  the  grent  plain  cast  of  the  Caspian ;  bat  the  Homans  had  no  distinct 
knowledge  of  them,  and  the  name  is  used  for  the  unknown  regions  of  Nortlft^ 
em  Asia,  like  the  name  of  the  Scythians. 


ODE   XXXVI. 

Who  Numida  was,  wo  have  no  means  of  knowing.  That  ho  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Horace's  appears  fix>m  this  Ode.  He  was  also  a  great  friend 
of  Lamia's  (see  C.  26  of  this  book).  He  appears  to  have  lately  rctamed  from 
the  army  in  Spain,  and  Horace  writes  this  Ode  for  the  occasion,  calling  upon 
Numida's  friends  to  celebrate  his  return  with  sacrifice,  music,  and  wine. 

Argument.  —  Let  us  sacrifice  to  the  guardian  gods  of  Numida,  on  his  safb 
return  from  Spain ;  he  is  come  to  embrace  his  dear  friends,  but  none  morD 
heartily  than  I^mia,  in  remembrance  of  their  early  days.  Mark  the  fair  day 
with  a  white  mark  ;  bring  out  the  wine  without  stint ;  cease  not  the  dance ; 
let  Bassos  out-drink  Damalis  the  drunken ;  bring  the  rose,  the  parsley,  the 
lily,  for  our  feast.  Though  all  eyes  shall  kmguish  for  Damalis,  she  will  ckaTe 
only  to  Numida. 

4.  Hetperia]  In  the  year  b.  c.  26,  Augustus  went  into  Spain  to  put  down 
an  insurrection  of  the  Cantabri.  He  retimied  to  Home  two  years  afterwards, 
and  Numida  returned  with  him,  or  perlii4)s  a  little  before,  since  Augustus  was 
detained  by  sickness  (C.  iii.  14). 

7.  Lamiae,]    See  Introduction. 
■  S.  AcUmb  non  aUo  nge  puertime]     '  B^ '  may  perhaps  be  put  in  a  £uniliar 
way  for  their  schoolmaster;  if  so,  it  was  Orbilins  Pupillus  (£pp.  ii.  1.  71). 
But  the  meaning  is  not  (juite  certain. 

puertiae]  For  '  pueritue.'  Other  instances  of  syncope  are  '  lamnae,'  '  but- 
puerat,*  'surpite,'  'soldo,'  * ciUdior,* etc. 

9.  Mutataeque  sitmil  togae.]  They  were  of  the  same  age,  and  therefore  had 
taken  the  *  tc^  virilis '  together.    See  Epod.  v.  7,  n. 

10.  Cressa  ne  oareat  pulckra  dies  noto,]  The  custom  of  maikmg  fiur  di^ 
with  a  white  stone  or  mark,  and  unlud^  ones  with  a  black,  had  pfused,  if  not 
into  practice,  into  a  proverb  with  the  Romans.  Hence  Persius  (ii.  1,  sqq.), 
writing  to  his  friend  on  his  birthday,  says : 

"  Hunc,  Macrine,  diem  numera  meliore  lapillo. 
Qui  tibi  labentes  apponit  candidus  annos." 
'  Cressa '  is  the  adjective  formed  m>m  '  creta,'  chalk,  so  called  as  coming  horn 
Cimolns,  a  small  island  near  Crete. 

11.  Neu — amphorae]  *  And  let  there  be  no  measured  use  of  die  winejar 
brought  out' 

12.  Neu  morem  in  Salium\  *  Salinm '  is  an  adjective  like  '  Saliaris '  in  Ae 
next  Ode.    It  occurs  again  m  C.  iv.  1.  28,  where  see  note. 

13.  muhi  Dcanalis  meri]  *  Damalis,  great  drinker  (as  she  is).'  Sudi  is  the 
expression  '  Multi  Lydia  nominis '  (C.  iii.  9.  7).  Ovid  (Met  xiv.  252)  has 
nearly  the  same  words :  "  Euiybcumque  simul,  maltk|ue  Elpenora  vini." 
Who  Bassus  was,  we  cannot  tell,  without  knowing  more  of  his  friend  Numida. 
Damalis  may  be  anybody,  —  a  woman  like  Lyde  (C.  ii.  11. 22),  brought  into 
the  Ode  to  make  up  a  scene.    The  name  was  common  among  ireedwomcn. 

14.  Threlcia  vincat  antifstidef]  *  Amystis '  was  a  deep  drai^ht,  taken  with- 
out drawing  breath  or  closing  the  lips  (d,  /ivfcy).    For  Threlcia  see  i.  27.  2. 

17.  putres  Deponent  ociUoa,]  'will  fix  their  languishing  eyes.'  The  Greeks 
expressed  'putres'  by  n^xtWyo*. 
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20.  ambUiosior.]    This  is  the  only  pamiage  in  which  the  word  ocean  in  this 
of  '  clinging/  the  nearest  to  '  ambire '  in  its  primitive  meaning. 


ODE   XXXVII. 

Thb  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  this  Ode,  and  the  time  therefore  of  its  oom- 
poBitkm,  are  soffidentlj  clear.  .  Intelligoice  of  the  deaths  of  M.  Antonios  and 
Cleopatra  was  brought  to  ^mo  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  30,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion Horace  wrote  toe  following  Ode,  which  is  dux^cted  chiefly  agunst  Cleo- 
patra. Horace  appears  to  have  started  with  an  ode  of  Alcasus  on  the  death 
of  Myrsilus  in  his  head.    It  began, 

vvv  xp^  fAtSwrBTjv  Koi  riva  npbs  plav 

irivrfv  eirttdrf  KorBavi  MvfKTiXor. 
The  historical  facts  referred  to  may  be  gathered  fix>m  Plutarch's  Life  of  M. 
Antonins. 

AnoxntEin.  —  'T  is  time  to  drink,  to  smite  the  earth,  and  set  out  a  feast 
for  the  gods,  my  firiends.  We  might  not  bring  down  the  Caicuban,  while  that 
mad  queen  with  her  foul  herd  was  threatening  Rome  with  destruction.  .But 
her  furv  is  humbled,  her  fleet  in  flames,  her  drunken  heart  shook  with  fear 
when  Ciesar  hunted  her  from  Italy,  as  the  hawk  pursues  the  dove  or  the 
hunter  the  hare,  to  chain  the  accursed  monster ;  who  feared  not  the  sword  nor 
fled  to  secret  hiding-places,  but  chose  to  die,  rather  than  submit  to  bo  led  in 
triumph  by  the  conqueror. 

2.  nunc  Saliaribus]  A  Saliaric  banquet  is  a  rich  banquet,  fit  for  the  Salii, 
die  priests  of  Mars.  The  feasts  of  the  Pontifices  were  proverbial  for  profu- 
sion. On  CTcat  occasions,  a  banquet  was  set  out,  in  place  of  a  sacrifice,  and 
images  of  uie  gods  were  placed  upon  couches,  as  for  the  purpose  of  eating. 
This  sort  of  banonet  was  called  a  '  lectistemium.' 

3.  pubnnetr]  Properly,  the  cushion  of  the  couch,  and  so  put  here  for  the 
conch  itself. 

4.  Tempuserat]  This  imperfect  tense  seems  to  mean  that  this  was  the 
time  that  the  Fates  had  intended  for  such  festivities.  Ovid  (Tr.  iv.  8.  24,  sq.) 
has  it  twice  over  in  this  unusual  way :  — 

"  Sic  igitur  tarda  vires  minnonte  senecta 
Me  quoque  donari  jam  rude  tempus  erat ; 
Tempus  erat  nee  me  pcregrinum  ducere  caelum 
Nee  siccam  Gctico  fbnte  levare  sitim." 
The  Greeks  used  the  imperfect  txP^^  ^  ^^  same  undefined  way.     See  note 
on  I.  27.  19. 

6.  Cellis]  The  '  cella '  was,  properly  speaking,  a  chamber,  partlv  above 
aod  partly  nnder  ground,  in  which  the  *  dolia '  were  kept  That  m  which  the 
'  amphorae '  were  stored  was  called  '  apotheca,'  and  was  in  the  upper  part  of 
tiie  Doose :  henoe  the  terms,  *  depromere,'  *  deripcre,'  *  desccndere.'  *  Capi- 
tolio '  is  equivalent  to  '  urfoi.'  See  C.  iil  3. 42  ;  iii.  30.  8.  '  Imperio '  is  used 
for  the  sovereign  power  of  Home,  as  in  C.  iii.  5.  4. 

7.  Regina  aementei  nmias]  'Dementes'  is  transferred  from  'legina'  to 
'niinas  as  in  Yiig.  (Aen.  u.  576) :  "TJlcisci  patriam  et  sceleratas  sumcBO 
poenas,"  where  '  sceleratas '  expresses  the  guilt  of  Helen. 

9.  Qmtaminato  cum  grege  turpimn  Morho  vm>ruiM,]  *  wifli  her  filthy  herd  of 
men  (forsooth)  foul  with  disease.'  The  corrupt  lusts  of  that  class  of  persons 
who  were  most  about  an  Eastern  queen,  are  properly  called  a  disease.  *  Vi- 
lorum '  is  used  ironically.    In  Epod.  ix.  11,  Horace  complains  :  — 
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"  Romairas  eheu !  posted  negabitifl 
Emancipatns  foeminae 
Fert  vallum  et  anna  miles,  et  spadonibos 

Servire  rugosis  potest."  , 

10.  impotens  Sperare]  '  wUd  enough  to  expect  anything/  This  is  a  com- 
mon construction,  noticed  at  C.  i.  1. 18.  *  Impottsns '  corresponds  to  aicparri^y 
and  signifies  violence,  want  of  self-control.    See  Epod.  xvL  62. 

13.  Ktr  una  stmpes  navis]  Cleopatra's  fleet  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Acti- 
um,  but  M.  Antonius  saved  no  more  than  his  own  shin,  in  whidi  he  fled  to 
Egypt  From  motives  of  delicacy  no  aUusion  is  made  to  AL  Antonius  through- 
out the  Odo.  , 

14.  Mentmque  hmphatani  Mareotko]  '  Lymphatus '  is  eqmvalent  to  w/k^ 
XTwrroff,  *  lympha  *  and  '  nympha '  being  the  same  word.  Mareotic  wine  was 
from  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Mareotis  in  ttio  neighborhood  of  Alexandria.^ '  In 
vcros  timores '  is  opposed  to  what  the  Greeks  called  to  «€i^  tov  itoXc/aov. 
Cleopatra's  fleet  fled  m>m  Actium,  before  a  blow  was  strode,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  panic ;  but  Horace  chooses  to  say  it  was  a  '  venis  amor.'  The  h»- 
torical  facts  are  not  accurately  represented  in  this  Ode.  Though  it  is  said 
that  Cleopatra  meditated  a  descent  upon  Italy,  in  the  event  of  M.  Antonius 
and  herself  proving  successiul  at  Actium,  she  fled  from  that  place  to  Egypt, 
and  never  went  near  Italy,  whither  Augustus  returned  after  die  battle ;  and  it 
was  not  tiU  the  next  year,  a.  u.  c.  724,  that  he  went  to  Alexandria,  and  the 
deaths  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  occurred. 

20.  Haemoniaef]     This  is  an  ancient  name  for  Thessaly. 

24.  reparavit]  Literallv,  *  took  in  exchange  for  her  own  kingdom  shores 
out  of  the  sight  of  men.'^  It  is  said  that  Cleopatra  contemplated  quitting 
Egypt,  to  escape  from  Augustus,  and  that  she  transported  vesseb  across  the 
desert  to  the  Red  Sea ;  but  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  and  she  aban- 
doned her  design.  Plut.  Ant.  c.  69.  On  the  word  *  reparavit,'  see  C.  i.  31. 
12,  n. 

25.  jacenietn]    On  Cleopatra's  death,  etc.,  see  Plut.  Ant  c.  84. 

26.  27.  asperas — serperUes]  'venomous  asps.'    'Atrum'  is  *  deadly.' 

29.  Ddiberata  mortejerocior]  '  Growing  bolder,  when  she  had  resolved  to 
die.' 

30.  Libwmis]    See  Epod.  i.  1,  n. 


ODE    XXXVIII. 

This  Ode  was  probably  written  as  a  song,  and  set  to  music.  There  is  not 
much  to  remark  upon  it.  No  great  pains  are  usually  bestowed  on  such  mat- 
ters. Some  suppose  it  to  be  a  translation,  others  an  ori^nal  composition.  It 
is  probably  only  a  good  imitation  of  Anacrcon.  The  time  is  supposed  to  bo 
Autumn  (v.  4). 

Arouuent. — I  hate  your  Persian  finery.  Hunt  not  for  the  rose,  boy; 
I  care  only  for  the  myrtle,  whidi  equally  becomes  tiiee,  the  servant,  and  me, 
thy  master. 

2.  philyra]  The  linden-tree  was  so  called  by  the  Greeks ;  and  its  thin  inner 
bark  was  used  fin*  a  lining,  on  which  flowers  'were  sewed  to  form  the  richer 
kind  of  chaplets,  called  '  sutiles.' 

8.  Mitte]   '  forbear,' equivalent  to  'omitte.' 

5.  aUabores]     This  is  a  coined  word,  and  signifies  to  labor  for  something 
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more.    It  corresponds  to  npoarrovtivt  and  occare  again,  Epp.  viii.  20.    The 
order  is,  '  euro  nihil  sedulus  allabores  simplid  myrto/  '  I  wish  you  to  take 
DO  trouble  to  add  anything/  &c. 
7.  iub  aria  Vite]    '  Arta  *  signifies  '  thick/  '  close-leaved.' 
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ODE   I. 

Tbts  Ode  is  addressed  to  C.  Asinins  Follio,  the  friend  and  companion  in 
anns  of  Jalius  Csesar.  In  b.c.  40  he  was  consnl,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  sent  by  M.  Antonins  against  the  Parthini,  a  tribe  of  Illyricmn,  and 
haring  ddeated  and  sabdaed  them  he  was  allowed  a  triumph,  on  his  return 
to  Rome.  He  then  betook  himself  to  literature,  and  practismg  as  an  orator 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  speaking  in  the  senate.  He  patronized  literaiy 
men,  built  a  library,  wrote  poetry,  pilrticularly  tragedies,  and  composed  a 
history  of  the  dyil  wars,  in  most  of  which  he  had  taken  an  active  part.  The 
Ode  was  written  after  hearing  PoUio  redto  part  of  this  work,  a  practice 
wbidi  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  among  litcwy  men  at 
Borne. 

AKGUME2rr. — The  civil  wars,  their  causes,  theur  progress,  and  their  fatal 
results,  —  a  dangerous  task  is  thine,  and  treadierous  is  ue  ground  thou  art 
treading. 

Leave  the  tramc  Muse  for  a  little  while,  and  thou  shalt  return  to  her  when 
thou  hast  finished  the  historian's  task,  O  Pollk) !  advocate,  senator,  con- 
queror !  Even  now  I  seem  to  hear  the  trumpet  and  the  clarion,  die  flash- 
ing of  arms,  and  the  voices  of  chiefs,  and  the  whole  world  subdued  but  the 
stubborn  heart  of  Cato.  The  gods  of  Africa  have  offered  his  victors*  grand- 
sons on  the  tomb  of  Jugurtha.  What  land,  what  waters,  are  not  stained 
with  our  blood  ?    But  stay,  my  Muse,  approach  not  such  high  themes. 

1.  Moium  ex  Met^o  consule]  The  foundation  of  the  dvil  wars  is  here  laid 
in  the  formation  of  the  (so-called)  triumvirate  by  Csssar,  Pompeius,  and 
Crassus,  which  took  place  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Celcr, 
and  L.  Airanius,  a.  it.  c.  694,  b.  c.  60.  But  thot^  this  was  the  first  great 
act  of  aggression  on  the  liberties  of  Home,  the  civil  war  did  not  break  out 
till  the  year  a.  v.  c.  704,  b.  c.  50,  when  Caisai:^  and  Pompeius  came  to  their 
final  rupture.  Pollio's  work  was  in  seventeen  bo<^,  and  probably  ended 
wi&  the  battle  of  Actium. 

2.  modos)^    The  '  plans '  pursued  by  the  opposing  parties. 

4.  Prinapum  amicitias]  The  alliance  of  Caisar  and  Pompeius,  and  the 
subsequent  coalition  of  M.  Antonins  and  Augustus,  more  than  once  broken 
and  renewed,  and  always  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  people's  liberties, 
and  therefore  called  *  graves,'  *  oppressive,'  are  here  principally  referred  to. 
See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Caes.  c.  13.  Pollio  was  himself  the  means  of  reconciling 
Antonins  and  Augustus,  in  the  year  of  his  consulship  b.  c.  40. 

5.  Nondum  expkUit  uncfa  cruoributf]  See  C.  i.  2,  Introduction.  The  29th 
verse  of  that  Ode,  "  Cui  dabit  partes  scelus  expiandi,"  compared  with  this, 
makes  it  probable  the  two  were  written  about  the  same  time.    The  plural 
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*  craoribns  *  1b  tmnsnal,  and  savors  of  the  Gfrefk.    So  Aesch.  Snpp.  265" 
vakauov  alfiarmv  luaa-fiaa-iv, 

6.  Periculoaae  plenum  opus  aUae^  *  A  task  foil  of  hazard,'  literally,  'ftill 
of  perilous  chance/  Poluo  had  been  iaithfal  to  Jalius  Caesar,  bnt  a'fter  his 
deadi  had  sided  rather  with  M.  Antonius  than  Augustus ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  latter  had  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  his  rival,  and  had  the 
entire  power  in  his  own  hands,  it  was  a  bold  and  difficult  task  that  Polho 
had  undertaJLen.  It  does  not  appear,  how^rer,  that  he  involved  himself  in 
any  difficulty  with  Augustus,  for  he  lived  quietly  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  in 
his  eightieth  year  at  his  villa  at  Tusculum,  a.  u.  c.  758,  a.  d.  4.  It  is  proba- 
ble tluit  his  history  was  written  with  impartiality,  and  that  Augustus  was  not 
jealous,  and  could  afford  to  be  otherwise.  See  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  34.  '  Aleae ' 
was  the  name  for  dice  (sec  C.  iii.  24.  58) ;  here  it  means  '  hazard,' '  risk.' 

7.  Incedis  per  ignes]  *  Thou  art  treading  on  ashes  ikat  cover  a  smoulder- 
ing fire,'  like  the  ashes  at  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  cool  on  the  surface, 
but  burning  below. 

10.  war  ubi  piMioas  Reg  ordinaria]  *  When  you  shall  have  finished  your 
history  of  pubUc  events.'  The  Greeks  used  avvrdfra-eiv  for  writing  a  book. 
Plutarch  uses  avvrayfM  for  a  book.  ^ hvard^aadai  occurs  in  the  pre&ce  to 
St.  Luke's  Gospel,  and  is  thus  rendered  in  flie  Vulgate  translation,  "  Quo- 
niam  quidem  multi  conati  sunt  ordinare  narrationem."  It  seems  that  Pollio 
was  writing  tragedy  at  the  same  timd  with  his  history,  and  the  style  of  the 
one  may  have  &ected  the  style  of  the  other :  so  that  Horace  advises  him  to 
lay  aside  his  tragedies,  in  order  that  he  may  do  justice  to  his  history.  As  the 
theme  is  delicate,  and  he  is  well  able  to  adorn  it,  he  should  put  aside  the  only 
obstacle  to  its  proper  accomplishment,  viz.  his  tragedies.  They  were  proba- 
bly of  no  great  merit.  None  have  survived,  and  he  has  no  credit  for  thdm, 
except  with  Horace  and  Viigil,  who  were  under  personal  obligations  to  him. 
See  S.  i.  10.  42,  and  Vire.  l&c.  viii.  10. 

11.  grande  munm]  *  Thou  shalt  put  on  the  Attic  cothurnus,  and  return  to 
thy  lofty  task.'  The  *  cothurnus '  was  a  shoe  worn  by  tragic  actors,  the  use 
and  name  of  which  were  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Athenians.  It 
was  usually  ornamented  with  purple,  and  strapped  up  the  leg  nearly  to  the 
knee.  When  worn  on  the  stage,  it  had  a  thick  sole  and  a  high  heel,  to  add  to 
the  actor's  height  Men  of  rank  wore  the  '  cothurnus.'  Horace  speaks  figu- 
ratively, when  he  says  that  Pollio  shall  put  on  the  '  cothurnus,'  meaning  thxU; 
he  shall  return  to  writing  tragedies  (see  last  note). 

16.  Delmatico  —  triwmoho.\    See  Introduction. 

17.  Jam  mtnc\  See  C.  iii.  6.  23,  n.  As  to  *  comua '  and  *  litui,'  see  C.  i. 
1.  23,  n. 

21.  Audire  —  videor]  'I  seem  to  mvself  to  hear'  (as  C.  iii.  4.  6),  refer- 
ring to  what  he  had  heard  Pollio  read  (see  Int.).    Cicero  uses  *  videor  *  widi 

*  videre '  not  unfrequently,  as.  (De  Am.  12),  "  videre  jam  videor  populum  a 
scnatu  disjnnctum." 

23.  cuncta  terrarum  nixtcta]  It  is  probable  that  Pollio  had  given  a  stirring 
account  of  C«e8ar*s  African  campaign,  in  which  he  himself  served,  and  that 
his  description  had  made  a  great  impression  upon  Horace.  The  victory  of 
Thapsus,  B.  c.  46,  made  Caesar  master  of  the  whole  Homan  world.  '  Cuncta 
terrarum '  is  equivalent  to  *  cunctas  terras.' 

24.  atrocem]  'stubborn.' 

25.  Juno  et  deorwn]  *  Juno  and  all  the  gods  that  favor  Africa,  who  had 
departed  helplessly  (i.  e.  after  the  Jugurthinc  war)  and  left  that  laud  un- 
avenged, have  offtred  up  as  an  atonement  ('  rcttulit  *)  the  grandsons  of  those 
victors,  on  the  grave  of  Jugurtha.'  * Inferiae '  or  *parentalia'  were  ofleringa 
presented  by  relatives  at  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  Ten  thousand  of  the  Pora- 
pcian  army  alone  fell  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus.    It  has  been  suggested  that 
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the  Jiunurthine,  rather  than  any  of  the  other  African  wars,  is  referred  to,  be- 
cause Sallnst's  history  had  lately  come  out,  and  was  attracting  much  attention. 

29.  Quis  non  Latino]  In  this  and  the  following  stanza  Horace  amplifies  a 
little.  But  during  the  civil  wars  of  Julius  Cassar,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Africa 
were  scenes  of  much  bloodshed,  and  Romans  fought  a^nst  each  other  at 
Mutina,  at  Philippi,  and  at  Actium.  That  the  Parthian  nad  heard  the  crash 
of  Italy  in  its  fall,  is  a  poetical  exag^ration,  meaning,  in  plain  prose,  that 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  Rome  had  wa^ed  her  dissensions,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  her  downfall. 

pinguior]     Comp.  Viig.  (Georg.  i.  491) :  — 

"  Nee  fuit  indignum  snperis  bis  sanguine  nostro 
Emathiam  et  latos  Haemi  pinguescere  campos." 

34.  Dauniae]  *  Roman.*    See  C.  L  22.  14,  n. ;  iii.  30. 11 ;  iv.  6.  27. 

35.  decoloravert]  *  have  deeply  d^.' 

38.  Ceae — neniat:]  'The  subjects  which  belong  to  the  Cean  Muse.' 
'Nenia'  is  used  in  various  senses  by  Horace.  As  a  diige  (C.  ii.  20.  21) ; 
as  a  nigfat-song  (C.  iii.  28.  16) ;  as  a  charm  (Epod.  xvii.  29 ;  as  a  song  of 
triumph  (Epp.  i.  1.  63).  Here  it  stands  for  the  melancholy  poetry  of  Si- 
monides  of  Ueos,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c. 

retraetes]     Equivalent  to  *  tractes.'     See  note  on  i.  31.  12. 

39.  Dionaeo — antro]    A  cave  dedicated  to  Venus,  the  daughter  of  Dione. 


ODE    II. 

Horace,  meaning  to  write  an  Ode  on  the  moderate  desire  and  use  of 
wealth,  dedicated  it  to  C.  Sallustius  Crispus,  grand-nephew  of  the  historian, 
and  inheritor  of  his  property.  He  had  previously  alluded  to  him  in  no 
terms  of  praise  iii  Sat.  i.  2.  48 ;  but  that  Satire  was  written  many  years 
before  this  Ode,  and  at  this  time  Sallustius  was  in  high  favor  with  Augustus, 
and  possessed  of  great  riches,  of  which  Horace  implies  that  he  made  a 
good  use. 

ABcncENT.  —  Silver  haA  no  beauty  while  hid  in  the  earth,  Sallustius. 
Proculeius,  for  his  ^nerosity  to  his  brethren,  will  live  for  ever,  and  the  man 
who  rules  Uio  spint  of  avarice  is  a  greater  king  than  if  from  Carthage  to 
Gades  were  all  pis  own.  The  dropsy  grows  and  grows,  till  its  cause  is 
expelled.  Phraates,  restored  to  his  throne,  is  not  happy ;  he  only  is  a  king 
and  conqueror  who  looks  on  money  with  indifference. 

2.  Abdito  terris^  Sallustius  possessed  some  valuable  mines  in  the  Alps, 
and  to  this  circumstance  Horace  seems  to  refer.  The  character  given  of 
Sallustius  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  30)  is  rather  different  from  Horace's  de- 
scription. Tacitus  says  he  was  inclmed  to  luxurious  living  and  fine  clothes, 
different  from  the  practice  of  the  old  times.  Horace  inverts  the  order  of  the 
cognomen  and  gentiiician  name,  as  Tacitus  frequently  does ;  as,  *  Affrippam 
Postumum'  (Ann.  i.  3),  and  elsewhere.  The  eleventh  Ode  of  this  book  is 
addressed  to  Quintius  Hirpinns ;  and  the  names  are  inverted,  as  here. 

lamnae]     Ovid  (Fast.  i.  207)  :  — 

''  Jura  dabat  populis  posito  mode  consul  aratro 
Et  levis  ai^nti  lamina  crimen  erat." 
For  examples  of  syncope,  see  i.  36.  8,  n. 

6.  VivH  extento  Proculeius  aevo]  C.  Proculeius  is  said  to  have  been 
brother  of  Licinius  Murena,  who,  with  one  Fannius  Caepio,  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Augustus,  and  was  put  to  ae&th  b.  c.  22.    St-e 
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C.  ii.  10,  Int  Who  was  the  other  brother  of  Frocnleios  is  doubtful,  and  also 
on  what  occasion  he  assisted  them.  They  ma^  have  lost  their  property  in 
the  dvil  wars,  as  the  Scholiasts  say.  .  Proculeius  was  in  great  favor  with 
Augustus,  and  was  intimate  with  Msecenas  (who  married  his  sister  or  cousiti, 
Terentia),  and  probably  with  Sallustius.  He  was  alive  at  this  time,  and  did 
not  die  tiU  after  Horace.  Proculeius  was,  like  Maecenas,  a  favorer  of  letters, 
and  is  so  referred  to  by  Juvenal  (S.  vii.  94) :  "  Quis  tibi  Maecenas  qnis  nunc 
erit  aut  Proculeius  1 " 

6.  NotHs — animt]  Horace's  adaptation  of  Greek  constructions  is  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  his  style.  He  uses  *  metuente '  here  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  C.  iv.  5.  20,  *'  Culpari  metuit  Fides " :  *  wings  that  refuse  to  melt/  as 
Icarius's  did.    See  C  iv.  2.  2. 

9.  Latiui  reqnes]  The  only  king  was  the  sage,  according  to  the  Stoics, 
and  the  sage  kept  all  his  passions  under  control.  See  S.  i.  3. 125,  n.,  and 
below,  V.  21. 

10.  remotis  GadUms]  Gades  (Cadiz)  was  taken  poetically  for  the  western 
limit  of  the  world,  so  that  when  Horace  would  say  his  friend  Septimius  was 
willing  to  go  with  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  he  savs  '  Septimi  Gades 
aditure  mecum '  (C.  ii.  6.  1 ).  It  was  originally,  like  Carthage,  a  Phoenician 
settlement,  of  which  there  were  many  in  Spain,  whence  Horace  says  *  uterqae 
Poenus,'  the  Phcenicians  in  Africa  and  those  in  Hispania. 

17.  Phraaten}  Phraatcs  was  restored  to  the  Parthian  throne  B.C.  25 
(C.  i.  26,  Introd.).  It  is  called  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  because  the  Parthians 
succeeded  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern  empire  founded  by  Cyrus  the 
Great.    See  C.  i.  2.  21,  n. 

18.  pld>i]  See  C.  i.  27.  5,  n.  Observe  the  elisk>n  of  the  last  syllable  of 
ibis  verse  by  the  commencing  vowel  of  the  next ;  and  see  C.  ii.  16.  34,  and 
C.  iii.  2.  22. 

19.  populumque,  etc.]  'And  teaches  men  not  to  use  wrong  names  for 
things.^ 

22.  jpropnam]     See  S.  ii.  2.  129,  n. 

23.  imretorto]  *  Who  docs  not  look  with  eyes  askance  (that  is,  mih  longing) 
at  vast  heaps  of  gold  ? '  Compare  Epp.  L  14.  37 :  "  Non  istic  oblique  ocmo 
mea  commoda  qnisqnam  Limat" 


ODE    III. 

The  person  to  whom  this  Ode  is  nominally  addressed  is  genenUIy  sup- 
posed to  be  Q.  Dellius,  who,  irom  being  a  follower,  first  of  Dolabella,  and 
tiien  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  M.  Antonius,  and 
his  tool,  throughout  his  intrigues  with  Cleopatra,  till  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Actium,  when  he  quarrelled  with  Cleopatra  and  joined  Augustus,  who 
received  him  with  favor  f Pint  Anton,  c  59j.  Plutarch  calls  him  iaropuco^. 
Dellius  was  called  '  desnltor  bellorum  dvilium,'  in  allusion  to  the  *  desultor ' 
of  the  circus,  who  rode  two  horses  at  the  same  time.  Horace's  way  of  giving 
a  name  to  his  odes  has  been  sufficiently  noticed,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
there  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  person  whose  name  he  uses.  The  Ode  is 
on  his  usual  commonplaces,  —  moderation,  the  enjoyment  of  the  present 
moment,  and  the  certainty  of  death. 

Argument. — Be  sober  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  in  sadness  or  in  mirth. 
What  is  the  use  of  the  shade  and  purling  stream,  if  wo  bring  not  thither 
wine  and  flowers,  while  circumstances  and  youth  permit,  and  life  is  our  own  i 
Soon  thou  must  give  up  all  to  thine  heir ;  rich  and  noble,  or  poor  and  hnm^ 
blc^  wc  muRt  all  come  to  one  place  in  the  end. 
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2k  nan  teats  in]   '  Non  secus  ac '  is  the  more  usual  phrase :  but '  non  secns ' 
maj  stand  alone. 
6.  remato  gramine]  *  in  a  secluded  grassy  spot/ 

8.  iMeriore  nota  Falemi.]  The  cork  of  the  '  amphora  *  was  stamped  with 
the  name  of  the  consul  in  whose  year  it  was  filled,  or  a  label  with  that  in- 
scription was  ^tened  to  the  vessel,  and  the  '  amphorae '  being  placed  in  the 
'i4)otheca '  as  thej  were  filled,  the  oldest  would  be  the  innermost 

9.  Quo  pinus  ingens]  *  Quo '  signified  '  to  what  purpose,'  as  '  quo  mihi 
fbrtnnam  si  non  conceditur  uti?  *  (^pp*  i*  5.  12.) 

aibaqtm  populus]  The  Greeks  had  two  names  for  the  poplar,  —  \€VKrj, 
which  was  white,  and  ctLyttpot,  which  was  dark.  Viigil  oills  the  white 
*bicolor.'  *Amant,'  as  in  C.  iii.  16.  10,  is  used  like  the  Greek  c^iXoOo-t, 
'are  wont.'  Viigil  has  alike  expression  to  'hospitalem'  (Georg.  iv.  24), 
**  Obriaquc  hospitiis  teneat  frondentibus  arbor." 

1 1 .  obuqyo  iatorcU]  *  To  what  purpose  does  the  flying  stream  struggle  to 
haste  down  its  winding  channel  ? '  The  stream  is  represented  as  striving 
to  hurry  on,  in  spite  of  the  obstructions  offered  by  its  winding  banks.  As 
to  *  trepidare,'  see  C.  ii  11.  4.   Epp.  i.  10  21. 

17.  Cedes  coCmpiis]     Compare  C.  14.  21,  sqq.  of  this  book. 

18.  bwitA     Horace  uses  this  form,  not  *  la  vat.' 

21.  Inacno]  The  name  of  Inachus,  the  earliest  mythical  king  of  Aigos, 
appears  to  have  been  used  proverbially,  for  we  have  it  again  in  C.  iii.  19. 1. 

23.  morerisA  This  reminds  us  of  Cicero  (de  Senect.  xxiii.) ;  "  Commo- 
nmdi  natnra  deversorium  nobis,  non  habitandi  locum  dedit" 

25.  coghnuTf]  *  We  are  driven  like  sheep,*  "  Tityre  coge  pecus  "  (Virg. 
Ec  iii.  20). 

26.  Versatur  ttma]  Compare  C.  iii.  1.  16  :  "Omne  capax  movet  uma 
nomen."  The  notion  is  that  of  Fate  standing  with  an  urn,  in  which  every 
man's  lot  is  cast.  She  shakes  it,  and  he  wlu>8e  lot  comes  out  must  die. 
Ovid  has  imitated  this  passage  (Met  x.  32) :  — 

"  Omnia  debemur  vobis  pauUumque  morati 
Serins  aus  dtius  sedem  properamus  ad  nnam. 
Tendimus  hue  omnes. 
28.  ExUhtrn]    This  is  ^nt  for  the  place  of  exile,  as  (Ov.  Fast  vi.  666) : 
"  Exilinm  quodam  tempore  Tibur  erat"    The  word  is  only  another  form 
of.'  exsidium,'  from  '  ex-scdeo.'    *  Cumbae '  is  hi  the  dative  case,  and  is  the 
fimn  nsoally  found  in  inscriptions  for  '  cymboe.' 


ODE    IV. 

This  amusing  Ode  represents  a  gentleman  in  love  wiUi  his  maid-servant, 
and  jocularly  consoles  lum  with  examples  of  heroes  who  had  been  in  the 
same  condition,  and  with  the  assurance  that  one  so  faithftil  must  be,  like  the 
fiUrves  of  the  Homeric  warriors,  the  daughter  of  a  royal  house.  The  nan^e 
Xanthiafl  must  be  fictitious,  and  Phoceus  indicates  that  the  person  was  also 
supposed  to  be  a  Phocian.  Why  Horace,  assuming  a  Greek  name  for  his 
peal  or  supposed  friend,  should  also  make  him  a  Phocian,  is  needless  to 
inquire.  There  may  have  been  a  significance  in  it  which  has  passed  away, 
or  never  existed  but  for  the  understanding  of  the  person  addressed,  and 
perimps  a  few  intimate  friends.  Xnnthios  was  a  name  given  to  slaves,  like 
Geta,  Sosins,  &c.  in  the  "  Frogs  "  and  other  plays  of  Aristophanes. 

Horace  was  bom  b.  g.  65,  and  he  wrote  this  Ode  when  he  was  just  finishing 
hiA  eighth  lustre,  which  would  be  in  December,  b.  c  25. 
25 
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Argument. — Be  not  ashamed,  Xanthias ;  heroes  have  loved  their  maids 
before  thee,  —  Achilles  his  Briseis,  Ajax  his  Tecmessa,  and  Agamenuion 
his  Cassandra.  Doubtless  your  Phyllis  is  of  royal  blood :  one  so  faithiiil 
and  loving  and  unselfish  is  no  common  maiden.  Nay,  be  not  jealous  of  my 
praises ;  my  eighth  lustre  is  hastening  to  its  dose. 

2.  Xanthia  PhoceuJ]    See  Introd. 

3.  BrUeis]  Hippodameia,  so  called  from  her  JQither,  Briseus,  king  of 
Lymessus,  a  town  of  Troas,  taken,  with  eleven  others,  bv  Achilles.  He 
delivered  up  the  spoils  for  distribution,  and  got  Briseis  for  his  priie  (D.  ix. 
328,  sqq.)  Agamemnon  took  her  firom  him,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loes 
of  his  own  slave,  Chryseis  (II.  i.  320,  sqq.). 

6.  Tecmessae ;]  Tecmessa  was  the  daughter  of  Teleutas,  kine  of  Phrygia, 
who  was  killed  by  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war,  and  his  daughter 
became  the  prize  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon.  Homer  alludes  to  her  when 
he  speaks  of  Atavros  v€p{u  (B.  i.  138).  Sophocles,  in  his  play  of  Ajax, 
represents  her  as  tenderly  attached  to  him. 

7.  Arsit  —  Vtrgine  rapta,]  That  is,  Cassandra,  whom  Agamemnon  chose, 
when  the  spoils  of  Troy  were  divided  among  the  Grreeks.  *  Arsit '  is  used 
by  Horace  three  times  with  an  ablative,  —  here,  in  C.  iit.  9.  5,  and  in  Epod. 
xiv.  9 ;  and  onco  as  a  trapsitive  verb  (C  iv.  9. 13) :  '*  Non  sola  oomptos  arsit 
adulteri  crines  " ;  as  it  is  in  ViigiFs  second  Eclogue :  "  Formosnm  pastor 
Corydon  ardebat  Alexin." 

10.  TTiessalo  viclore]  Achilles,  whose  native  conntiy  was  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly. 

ademptus  Uedorl  '  the  loss  of  Hector.'  This  is  from  the  Biad  (xzir. 
243):  — 

pTflrtpoi  yap  paWop  'Avatoioiy  d^  tcrtcrBt 
Kfivoy  T€uvriSiTot  ivaipepnv, 

13.  NeKtoMon]  *  You  cannot  tell  but,*  —  'You  may  well  believe.*  All 
that  follows,  in  this  and  the  next  stanza,  is  good-natured  banter.  See  Introd. 
As  to  the  phrase  '  nescio  an,'  '  I  incline  to  think  it  is  so,*  see  Zumpt's  Xtatin 
Grammar,  §§  354  and  721 .    On  *  beati,'  see  C.  i.  4. 14. 

17.  Crede  non  illam]  *  Believe  not  that  she  whpm  thou  lovcst  is  of  the 
villanous  herd.' 

22.  Fu^]    The  same  as  '  noli,* — *  do  not* 

23.  Cujus  octavum]    See  Introd. ;  and  as  to  '  lustrum,*  see  C.  il.  15. 13,  n. 


ODE    V. 

This  Ode  professes  to  be  a  remonstrance  with  one  who  is  courting  a 
young  gurl  not  yet  come  to  womanhood. 

AnauMENT. — That  girl  is  too  young  for  a  yoke-fellow;  as  yet,  she  is  like 
an  unbroken  heifer,  or  an  unripe  grape.  She  will  come  to  thee  of  her  own 
accord,  when  she  is  a  little  older;  then  will  she  wax  wanton,  and  seek  a  mate, 
and  thou  wilt  love  her  above  coy  Pholoe  or  Chloris  or  Gyges. 

5.  Ciroa]    The  Greeks  use  ircpi  in  this  way,  'occupied  with.' 

7.  Solanti$]    This  is  the  poetical  word  for  satisfying  hunger  or  thirst,  as 

Virgil  (Georg.  i.  159) :  "  Concussaque  fomem  in  silvis  solabere  quercu." 
12.  Purpureo  varitu  colore]  *  Erelong,  autumn  with  its  varied  hues  will  dvc 

the  preen  grane  with  purple,'  which  means,  that  she  will  soon  be  ripe  for 

mtirriage,  as  the  purple  gmpe  is  for  plucking. 
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13.  ferox  AeUuj    Time  is  compared  to  a  wild  horse,  as  in  Ovid  (Fast.  vi. 
772) :  "  fugiunt  freno  non  remorantc  dies."    The  words  that  follow  mean, 
*ske  will  approach  the  flower  of  her  age,  as  i^  recede  from  it ' ;  which  is  ex- 
pressed  thus :  *  the  years  which  time  takes  from  your  life,  he  will  add  to 
ners.'    The  way  of  speaking  is  like  that  of  Deiamra,  when,  comparing  her 
own  age  and  attractions  with  those  of  her  rival,  she  savs :  — 
6pa  yhp  rj^riv  r^v  fuv  ifprnvaav  irpoaWf 
TTfP  d*  aZ  if>6iwov(T€af. 
(Soph.  Trach.  v.  547,  sqq.)    It  is  also  explained  by  those  verses  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  die  Pisones :  — 

"  Malta  fenint  anni  venientes  commoda  secnm, 
Multa  recedentes  adimuBt" 
(V.  175,  sq.) 

16.  Lalage]    This  name  is  formed  from  XaXccy,  "  dulco  loqncntem  "  (C 
i.  22.  24). 

20.  Vmdhttve  G^geM^]    This  name,  which  is  Lydian,  Horace  employs  again  ' 
(C  iiL  7.  5).    This  boy  is  represent  as  a  sUve  from  Cnidns  in  Caria,  and 
he  18  said  to  be  so  beaatiful  that,  if  he  were  introdnced  at  supper  among  the 
gnds,  die  clererest  of  the  company  could  not  detect  him.    '  Discrimen  obscu- 
ram '  meant  a  difference  hard  to  see, 

24.  ambiguoque  vuUu.]    Ovid  expresses  the  same  ambiguity  in  the  case  of 
AfJMtf^  veiy  elegantly  (Met.  viii.  322) :  — 

"  Talis  erat  cnltos ;  facies  quam  dicere  vere 
Viigineam  in  pnero  paeruem  in  virgine  possis." 
Boys  let  their  hair  grow  till  they  assonoLed  the  '  toga  virilis,'  about  their  fl^ 
teenlh  year. 


ODE   VI. 

Of  Septimios,  to  whom  tins  Ode  is  addressed,  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  be  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace's,  as  we  gather  also  from  the  letter  of 
introduction  he  gave  him  to  Tiberius  (Epp.  i.  9).  He  had  a  house  at  Toren- 
turn,  where  Horace  probably  paid  him  one  or  more  visits.  Beyond  this  we 
know  nothing  of  Septimius. 

It  was  probablv  on  or  after  a  visit  to  Septimius,  that  Horace  composed  the 
twenty-eighth  Ode  of  the  first  book ;  and,  probably,  with  the  attractions  of 
Tarentum  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  wrote  this  Ode.  He  says  that,  next  to  Ti- 
bur,  it  is  the  place  where  he  would  choose  to  end  his  days.  He  says  the  same 
in  Epp.  i.  7.  45. 

Argukent.  —  Septimius,  I  would  that  I  might  end  my  days  at  Tibur,  or, 
if  that  be  forbidden  me,  at  Tarentum.  Above  all  others  I  love  that  spot, 
with  its  honey,  its  olives,-  its  long  spring,  and  mild  winter,  and  grapes  on 
Mount  Anion.  On  that  spot  we  oudit  to  live  together;  and  there  thou 
ibouldflt  lay  my  bones,  and  weep  over  Uiem. 

1 .  Septimif  Gadea  aditure  meeum]  That  is,  '  who  art  ready  to  go  with  me, 
if  need  oe,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.*    See  above  C.  2.  10,  n. 

2.  Cantalfntm  indortum]  At  any  time  before  b.  c.  29,  when  the  Cantabri 
were  first  reduced,  they  could  have  been  called  by  Horace  *  indoctos  juga 
ferre  nostra,'  even  though  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  impose  that  ^oke. 
In  29  they  were  reduced  to  subjection ;  in  26  they  broke  out  again,  and  m  the 
feUowing  year  thej  were  finally  subdued,  though  an  insurrection  had  to  be 
put  down  by  Agnppa,  some  years  afterwards  (see  C.  iii.  8.  21 ;  iv.  14.  41. 
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£pp.  L  12.  26).  They  were  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  tribes  of  Hispania,  and 
the  last  that  sabmitted  to  the  KomaDs.  Thej  occupied  a  part  or  the  north 
coast,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

3.  Syrtet]    The  modem  Gulfe  of  Sydra  and  Gabis. 

5.  !/t6ur]  Tibur  (Tivoli),  which  was  sixteen  miles  east  of  Rome,  Horace 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  (see  C.  iii.  4.  23.  Epp.  i.  7.  45).  He  here  ex- 
presses a  ereat  affection  for  it  Some  suppose  ho  nad  a  house  there,  which, 
as  he  nownere  mentions  it,  is  improbable. 

Argfo  —  COMORO]     Catillus,  or  nis  brother  Tiburtus  (see  C.  i.  18.  2,  n.). 

7.  Sit  modus  lasso]  'Lasso '  may  be  taken  with  ' maris/  etc.  (as  ' fessi  re> 
rum/  Aen.  i.  178),  or  absolutely,  leaving  the  genitires  to  dq)end  on  '  modus ' : 
or  the  genitives  ma^  depend  upon  both.  It  is  probable  Horace  is  only  speak- 
ing generally,  meaning  that  the  weary  need  seek  no  happier  resting-place  than 
Tibur,  or  Tarentum. 

10.  pdlitis]  This  word  refers  to  the  practice  of  covering  the  sheep  with 
skins,  to  preserve  their  wool.  The  Galassus  (Gblaso)  flowed  through  die 
ager  Taientinus,  which  was  rich  in  gardens  and  corn-land,  as  well  as  in  pas- 
tures. 

1 1 .  regnata]  Similar  passives  arc  found  in  C.  iii.  3. 43,  "  Medis  trinmpha- 
tis";  iii.  19.4,  "  Bella  pugnata";  Epod.i.23,  "  Bellum  militabitur  " ;  S.  ii. 
5.  27,  "  Res  certabitur.  *  Regnata '  occurs  again  in  C.  iii.  29  27 ;  and  Ta- 
citus (Hist.  i.  16)  speaks  of  "  gentcs  quae  regnantur."  The  word  is  not  used 
by  prose-writers  of  an  earlier  age  than  Tacitus.  Fhalandius  of  Laceda;mon 
headed  a  body  of  vouths,  called  from  the  circumstances  of  their  birth  Parthe- 
nias,  in  migrating  from  the  Peloponnesus  into  Italy,  where  they  got  possession 
of  Tarentum. 

15.  deeeduni]  This  word  is  used  again  in  the  same  sense  of  '  giving  place 
to '  in  the  second  epistle  of  the  second  book,  v.  213 :  "  decede  peritis."  The 
honey  of  Tarentum  or  Calabria  (iii.  16.  33),  and  of  Matinum  (iv.  2.  27)  in 
Italy,  of  Hybla  in  Sicily,  and  of  Hymettus  in  Attica,  are  those  Horace  cele- 
brates most.  Venafrum  (hod.  Venafro)  the  most  northern  town  of  Campa- 
nia was  celebrated  above  all  places  in  Italy  for  its  olives.  '  Venafio '  is  the 
dative  case.    See  C.  i.  1. 15,  n. 

18.  Auhn]  From  the  name,  we  may  suppose  this  was  a  valley  near 
Tarentum.  It  gave  excellent  pasturage  to  sheep.  'Boccho*  depends  on 
'amicus.' 

21.  beatae  —  carcea ;]  Rich  heights  or  hills  near  Tarentum.  '  Arx '  is  akin 
to  €pK09,  and  signifies  primarily  a  fortified  place ;  and  fortified  places  being 
commonly  on  heights,  '  arx,'  in  a  derived  sense,  came  to  mean  a  hill  gen- 
erally. 

23.  favittam]  The  practice  of  burning  the  dead  was  not  general  among 
the  Romans,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  Before  that,  they  were 
Qsually  buried,  though  boming  was  known  even  in  old  times. 


ODE    VII. 

PoMPEiTJS  Varus  was  a  companion  of  Horace's  in  the  army  of  Brutus,  and 
fought  at  Philippi,  after  which  it  is  probable  ho  followed  the  fortunes,  first  of 
Sextns  Pompcius  and  afterwards  of  M.  Antonius,  and  did  not  return  to  Home 
till  the  civil  war  was  over.  This  Ode  was  written  on  his  return,  to  welcome 
him. 

Abguxent.  —  O  Pompeius,  my  earliest  friend  and  best,  with  whom  I 
have  served  and  indulged,  full  many  a  day,  who  hath  sent  thee  back  to  us,  a 
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true  citizen  of  Rome  ?  We  fought  and  fled  together  at  Philippi ;  but  while 
I  was  carried  off  by  Mercury,  the  wave  drew  thee  back  into  the  stormy  ocean 
again.  Come,  then,  pay  thv  ^'ows  unto  Jove,  and  lay  thy  weary  limbiis  under 
my  laurel.  Bring  wine  and  ointment  and  glands ;  choose  a  master  of  the 
feast,  for  I  will  revel  like  any  Thradan,  for  joy  that  my  friend  hath  returned. 

1.  temput  in  ultimum]  During  the  two  years  between  his  leaving  Rome 
and  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Brutus  went  through  many  hard-fought  battles 
with  the  native  tribes  m  Macedonia  and  in  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  resist- 
ing the  assumption  of  his  province  by  C.  Antonius,  the  triumvir's  brother, 
to  whom  the  Senate  had  assigned  it  *  Tempus  in  ultimum '  does  not  mean 
so  much  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  as  we  should  say,  as  into  extreme  danger 
or  need. 

3.  redonavit  Quiriiem]  This  word  '  redonare '  is  peculiar  to  Horace.  He 
uses  it  again,  C  iii.  3.  33.  'Quiritem'  has  particular  force  as  'unshorn  of 
your  citizenship/  He  had  not  been  *  capite  deminutus.'  See  Aesch.  Eum. 
757,  'Apyf  loff  dinip  aZBts*  The  singular  *  Quins '  is  not  found  in  prose- 
writers.     It  occurs  again  in  £pp.  i.  6.  7. 

5.  prime  sodalium^]  *  Prime '  means  '  earliest  and  best.'  It  is  probable 
that  the  days  Horace  enjoyed  so  much  with  his  friend  were  spent  at  Athens, 
when  they  were  both  young  students.  The  language  does  not  seem  to  suit  a 
camp  life,  especially  on  such  a  service  as  the  army  of  Brutus  went  through. 
On  *fregi*  see  C.  i.  1.  20,  n. 

8.  MSobathro]  Oil  produced  from  an  Indian  shrub  of  that  name.  '  Syrio ' 
B  only  used  in  the  same  extended  application  in  which  Ovid  uses  '  Assy- 
rium '  (Amor.  ii.  5.  40) :  "  Maeonis  .^yrium  foemlna  tinxit  ebur."  See 
C.  ii.  11.  16. 

9.  Philippos  et  cderem  fugarn]  'the  rout  at  Philippi.*  We  need  not  take 
Horace  too  much  at  his  word.  He  was  not  bom  for  a  soldier,  any  more  than 
his  friend  Iccius  (C.  i.  29) ;  and  he  could  afford  to  create  a  laugh  against 
himself  as  a  pi^fratnnt,  a  coward  who  runs  away  and  leaves  his  shield  behind 
him.  He  had  in  mind,  no  doubt,  the  misfortune  that  befell  Alcasus,  as  related 
by  Heroilotus  (v.  95).  See  C  i.  32.  5,  n.  There  was  nothing  disgraceful  in 
the  fl^ht  from  Philippi,  which  Brutus  advised  and  necessity  compelled. 

11  minaces  Turpe  solum]  All  that  seems  to  be  meant  is,  that  the  bold  were 
struck  to  the  ^und. 

13-  Merctirius  celer  Dtnao — msiiilii  a€re ;]  Poets  were  'Mercuriales  viri' 
(C.  ii.  17  29).  Horace  refers  his  preservation  directly  to  the  Muses  in  C.  iii. 
4. 26.  He  had  in  mind,  no  doubt,  Paris's  rescue  by  Venus  (II.  iii.  381) ;  and 
.£ncas's  by  Phoibus  in  a  thick  cloud  (U.  r.  344.  Aen.  x.  81). 

14.  Denso  atfrel  *  a  cloud.' 

15.  resorbens  Cndd]  Like  the  wave  that,  just  as  the  shipwrecked  man  is 
struggling  to  shore,  lifts  him  off  his  feet  and  throws  him  back  again.  See 
Introd. 

1 7 .  obligatam]  The  sacrifice  (and  feast  that  followed)  which  he  had  vowed, 
or  ought  to  have  vowed  if  he  haid  not,  to  Jove. 

18.  Lor^a/pte — militia]  Pompeius  had  probably  had  no  rest  for  more  than 
thirteen  years,  beginning  with  tne  wars  of  Brutus,  a.  u.c  710,  and  ending 
with  the  Vattle  of  Actium. 

22.  Gboria]  A  drinking-cup  like  the  pod  of  an  Egyptian  bean,  of  which 
this  was  the  name.  *  Funde  *  means  *  pour  upon  your  head.'  *  Udo '  is  like 
the  (jreek  vyp^,  'supple.'  Theocritus  (vi.  68)  calls  it  TroXvyvafmrov 
atXtvop. 

23.  Unguenta  de  conchit.]  The  Romans  used  fragrant  oils  and  ointments 
for  the  hair  and  body  in  great  quantities,  especially  at  meals,  when  slaves 
poured  scents  on  their  he^s  (see  C.  ii.  11. 15,  n.    S  ii.  7.  55.    Epp.  i.  14. 

25* 
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32).    '  Concha '  was  the  name  of  a  small  liquid  measure,  bat  it  was  also  used 
for  different  shell-shaped  vessels. 

24.  Deproperare]  *  to  prepare  quickly.'  'De/  as  in  many  other  instances, 
is  intensive. 

25.  Curatve  m}frto9]  Dillenbr.  has  given  a  variety  of  instances  in  which 
the  enclitics  *  que/  *  ve/  *  ne '  are  added  to  a  word  other  than  that  which  is 
to  be  coupled  with  the  preccdin^word.  There  are  two  examples  close  to 
each  other  in  C.  ii.  19.  28,  32.  X>iUcnbr.  says  this  construction  is  adopted 
advisedly,  to  give  force  to  the  particular  word  to  which  the  enclitic  is  added, 
and  to  strengthen  the  connection.  The  truth  of  this  is  more  apparent  in 
some  other  cases  than  in  this ;  but  it  is  true,  and  worth  observing. 

V€nus\  This  was  the  highest  cast  of  the  dice,  as  '  canis '  was  the  lowest 
See  Tacit  Ann.  xiii.  15.  As  to  'arbitrum  bibendi,'  see  above,  C.  i.  4.  1& 
'Dicet'  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  by  Viigil  (Geoig.  iii.  125):  *'  Qucm 
legere  ducem  et  pecori  dixere  maritum  " ;  where  Servius  explains  *  dixcre ' 
by  '  designavere. 

28.  Jmere]  See  C.  iii  19. 18,  "  Insanire  juvat " ;  Epp.  i.  5. 15 ;  both  being 
imitated  from  Pseudo-Anacreon,  BkXfn^  6tkm  fuunjvai.  The  JBdoni  were  a 
people  of  Thrace  (see  C.  L  27. 2). 


ODE   VIII. 

This  Ode  is  probably  an  imitation  from  the  Greek,  or  a  fancy  of  the  poet's. 
It  professes  to  be  addressed  to  a  faithless  woman  under  the  barbariaa  name 
Barine,  and  complains  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  perjury,  she  continues  more 
beautiful  and  captivating  than  ever. 

AnouMEKT. — Barine,  if  I  could  see  thee  punished  for  thy  false  vows,  I 
might  believe  thee  again.  But  the  moment  after  thou  hast  forsworn  thysdf, 
thou  art  lovelier  and  more  bright  than  ever.  Perjury,  then,  is  profitable; 
Venus  and  her  train  laugh  at  it.  Fresh  slaves  follow  thee,  and  the  old  ones 
cannot  leave  thy  roof;  mothers,  and  stingy  &thers,  and  new-married  brides, 
are  afraid  of  thee. 

1.  iuris — pejerati]  Equivalent  to  '  perjurii.'  This  expression  is  not 
found  elsewhere.    It  is  formed  by  analogy  from  'jus  jurandum.' 

2.  nocuissei]  *  impaired  your  beauty.' 

4.  Turpior]  'plamer,'  or  *  less  attractive.* 

9.  opertoa]  This  word  is  not  used  elsewhere  for  '  sepultos.'  There  was 
no  more  common  oath  than  bv  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  the  moon  and  stars. 
The  poet  says  it  is  worth  while  to  swear  falselvi  if  such  is  the  reward. 

15.  Semper  ardentes]  This  seems  to  be  taken  from  a  picture.  Moschus 
(Id.  i.)  says  of  the  weapons  of  love,  nvpl  iravra  pipanrai.  *  Semper '  be- 
longs to  'ardentes.' 

20.  Saepe  minaii]    *  Though  they  have  often  threatened  it.' 

21.  juvencis,]    This  is  used  as  ^e  Greeks  would  say  ncaXois* 

22.  SeneM  para]  The  frugal  Others  fear  that  Barine  will  lead  their  sons 
into  extravagance. 

23.  Vtwines]  Like  '  puellae '  (C.  iii.  14. 10),  this  word  does  not  belong 
exclusively  to  maids. 

tua — Aura]  ' the  breeze  that  sets  them  towards  thee.'  'Popularis  aura' 
(C.  iii  2. 20)  IS  used  for  the  shifting  breeze  of  popular  opinion  or  favor. 
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ODE    IX. 


C.  Valoius  Rufts  was  a  poet  of  much  merit,  and  appears  to  have  been 
sad  for  the  loss  of  a  young  slave.  At  a  time  of  public  rejoicing  (probablj  at 
the  dosine  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  b,  c.  24,  after  the  Cantabri  had  been  put 
down  by  Augustus,  C.  ii.  6.  2,  n.),  Valgius  is  called  upon  (as  Tibtdlus  was 
in  C.  i  33)  to  cease  from  writing  mournful  verses  on  his  loss,  and  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  praises  of  Augustus. 

Argument. —  The  rain  does  not  always  fall,  nor  the  storms  rage,  nor  the 
frost  continue  for  ever,  Valgius.  But  thou  moumest  for  Mystes  from  mom- 
iog  till  night.  Nestor  did  not  always  weep  for  Antilochus,  nor  his  parents 
and  sisters  for  Troilns.  Cease  thy  waillngs,  and  let  us  sing  of  the  triumphs 
of  Augustus. 

a  inaequales]  This  epithet  is  equivalent  to  'informcs,'  'shapeless.'  which 
is  a  way  of  cxpressuig  anything  that  is  rough  (C.  ii.  10.  15).  See  C.  i. 
7.  15. 

The  table-lands  of  Armenia  are  intensely  cold  in  winter,  and  covered  with 
Enow  and  ice.    The  summers  are  hot  and  dry. 

7.  Qfterceta]  The  Apulian  range  Gaa^nus  (Monte  Gargano)  terminated 
in  the  bold  promonotoiy  of  the  same  name,  now  called  Punta  di  Viesti.  It 
is  still  clothed  with  woods,  but  the  forests  of  Italy  are  not  what  they  were. 
See  Epp.  ii  1.  202. 

9, 10.  Tu — ademptwn]  '  But  thou  art  ever  dwelling  in  doleful  strains  upon 
the  loss  of  Mystes.' 

12.  rapidum]  Any  one  who  has  watched  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  a  cloud- 
less horizon  will  understand  this  epithet. 

13.  ter  aevojunctus]  'who  had  thrice  completed  the  (usual)  age  of  man.' 
Gc.  (de  Senectut  c.  10)  says,  "  Nestor  tertiam  jam  aetatem  hominum  vive- 
bat"    The  foxmdadon  for  tlie  story  is  found  in  Homer  (B.  i.  250)  :  — 

^dfj  dvo  fiiv  ycvcol  fuponcw  avBpwnmv 
€<l>Biaro  —  /itrii  dc  rptraroiatp  Svcura^v* 
The  duration  of  an  age  cannot  now  be  determined. 

14.  Antihckum]  Antilochus,  the  son  of  Nestor  and  friend  of  Achilles,  was 
killed  by  Memnon  (Odyss.  iv.  188).  He  was  fruned  for  his  beauty  and  man- 
liness, as  well  as  for  his  filial  piety. 

16.  TroJlon]  The  death  of  Troilus,  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who  was 
killed  by  Achilles,  is  related  by  Vircil  ( Aen.  i.  474),  following,  not  Homer, 
bat  some  of  the  Cyclic  poets  (see  A.  P.  136,  n.),  the  event  having  taken  place 
before  the  time  at  which  the  Iliad  opens.  His  sisters  were  Creusa,  Polyxena, 
Laodiee,  and  Cassandra. 

17.  Desine  mollium]  A  Greek  construction  ;  as  'abstineto  irarum'  (C.  iii. 
27.  69),  'abstinens  pecuniae'  (iv.  9.  37).  Virgil  too  (Aen.  x.  441)  takes 
the  same  license,  '  tempus  desistere  pugnae.'  '  Damnatus  laboris '  (C.  ii.  14. 
19),  'decipitur  labomm'  (C.  ii.  13.  38),  'Ciceris  invidit'  (S.  ii.  6. 84),  are 
other  constructions  with  the  ^nitive  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

20.  rigidum  Niphaien,]  Niphates  was  a  mountain-range  east  of  the  Tigris. 
The  name  means  the  snow-mountain.  Perhaps  a  part  of  it  may  have  been 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  arms  of  Augustus  were  first  carried  into 
Armenia  in  b.  c.  20  (Epp.  L  3,  Int.) ;  we  must  therefore  suppose  Horace  to 
be  speakinjB^  of  conquests  tocome,  as  he  does  in  C.  i.  12.  53,  sqq. 


21.  Medumguejlumen]    The  Euphrates.    *  Flumen '  is  the  subject  of  *  vol- 
vcrc,'  which  verb  depends  on  *  Cantemus '  (v.  19). 

22.  txrtieeSf]    '  Vertex '  is  po^iaps  the  right  word,  not  *  vortex,'  as  it  is 
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generally  spelt  when  applied  to  water.  *  Quintilian  explains  how  *  tcHcx  ' 
passed  into  its  applied  meanings  thos :  "  Vertex  est  contorta  in  se  aqua,  vel 
qnicquid  aliud  similiter  vertitar.  Inde  propter  flexum  capillomm  pars  est 
summa  capitis,  et  ex  hoc  quod  est  in  montibus  eminenUssimum.  Rccte 
inquam  dixeris  haec  omnia  vertices  ;  proprie  tamcn,  unde  initiom  esc " 
(viii.2). 

23.  Gelonos]    This  was  one  of  the  tribes  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube. 
'Intra  praescriptum '  means  within  limits  that  Cftsar  should  prescribe  them. 


ODE   X. 

L1CINIU8  MuEENA,  or  A.  Terentius  Varro  Murena,  as  ho  was  called  after 
his  adoption  by  A.  Terentius  Varro,  was  apparently  a  man  of  restless  and 
ambitious  character,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness 
with  his  life  (C.  ii.  2.  5).  It  is  very  probable  that  Horace  wrote  this  Ode  to 
his  friend  to  warn  him  of  the  tendencies  of  his  disposition,  and  to  recommend 
to  him  the  virtue  of  moderation.  All  else  that  we  learn  from  Horace's  poems 
respecting  Murena  is,  that  he  was  of  the  college  of  augurs  (C.  iii.  19),  and 
that  he  had  a  house  at  Formiss,  where  he  received  Maecenas  and  his  party  on 
their  way  to  Brundisium  (S.  i.  5.  87,  sq.). 

Argument.  —  The  way  to  live,  Licinius,  is  neither  rashly  to  tempt  nor 
cowardly  to  fear  the  storm.  The  golden  mean  secures  a  man  at  once  from 
the  pinching  of  poverty  and  the  envy  of  wealth.  The  lofdest  obiects  fall 
soonest  and  most  heavily.  In  adversity  or  prosperity  the  wise  man  looks  for 
chan6;e.  Storms  come  and  go.  Bad  times  will  not  continue  for  ever.  Apollo 
handles  the  lyre,  as  well  as  the  bow.  In  adversity  show  thyself  brave,  in 
prosperity  take  in  sail. 

5.  Attream  qiUs^B]  *  Whoso  loves  the  golden  mean  (between  poverty  and 
immense  riches),  is  safe  and  free  from  the  squalor  of  a  crazy  roof,  b  sober 
and  free  from  the  envy  of  a  palace.' 

6.  obaoleti]  That  which  has  gone  out  of  use ;  therefore,  old  and  decayed. 
This  word  has  various  applications. 

9-12.  inaens  —  ceUae  —  summos]  These  words  are  emphatic.  *  It  is  the 
/o/7y  pine  that  is  oftenest  shaken  by  the  winds,'  and  so  forth.  Translate 
'  summos  montes '  *  the  top$  of  mountains.' 

14.  Alteram  aortem]    The  object  of  *metuit'  and  *  sperat.' 

15.  Informes  hieme$\  This  epithet  is  like  'inaequales'  in  the  last  Ode, 
*  rough,    *  uncouth.'    Compare  C.  iii.  29.  43  :  — 

"  Cras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  Pater  occupato 
Vel  sole  puro." 
17.  dim  Sic  erit:  quondam  ciihara\    *  Olim,'  being  derived  from  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  'illo,'  of  which  the  older  form  is  *  olo,'  or  'olio,*  and  which 
only  indicates  the  remoter  object,  signifies  some  time  more  or  less  distant, 
either  in  the  past  or  future.     So  likewise  'quondam,'  which  is  akin  to 
'  qnum/  an  adverb  relating  to  all  parts  of  time,  signifies  any  time  not  pres- 
ent   Translate  here,  '  at  times.' 

Apollo  is  almost  always  represented  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  or  a  lyre,  or 
both.  Homer  has  many  epithets  describing  him  with  his  bow.  The  ancients 
believed  him  to  be  the  punisher  of  the  wicked  and  the  author  of  all  sudden 
deaths  among  men,  as  Diana  (Artemis)  was  among  women.  He  was  the 
god  of  music,  but  got  his  lyre  from  Mercury  (0.  i.  21. 12,  n.). 
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22.  idem\  *  and  yet  you.* 

23,24.  Qmtraha — vela,]  The  order  ig ;  *  Ck)ntnibe8  Tela  niminm  Tnigida 
secondo  vento.' 


ODE   XI. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  one  Hirpiniis,  who^  if  a  real  person,  is  quite  un- 
known. The  poet  bids  him  cease  to  trouble  himself  about  distant  nations, 
and  put  awaj  care,  since  old  age  is  approaching. 

Abgument.  —  Never  mind  what  distant  nations  are  about,  nor  trouble 
thyself  for  the  wants  of  life,  which  needs  but  little :  youth  is  going,  and  age 
approaching :  the  flowers  and  the  moon  are  not  always  bright :  why  worry 
r  1    Let  us  drink  under  the  shade  of  yonder  tree.    Mix  wine. 


hyself  for  ever 
boy,  and  bring  Lyde  to  sing  to  us, 

1 .  Quid  bdlicosus]  As  to  the  Cantabri,  see  above,  6. 2,  and  for  the  Scythians, 
i.  19. 10.  The  description  of  the  Scythian,  separated  from  Italy  by  the  Ha- 
driatic,  is  not  geographically  accurate,  but  Horace  docs  not  mean  to  be  very 
definite  (see  Introduction). 

2.  Hirpine  QftinUA  The  names  are  inverted,  as  in  C.  ii.  2.  3,  "  Crispe 
SaUusti." 

3.  remittat]  *  Remitto '  has  the  sense  of  deferring,  here  and  in  other  places 
(as.  Civ. 4. 21,  " quaerere  distuli "). 

4.  trqxdes]  This  word,  the  root  or  stem  of  which  is  'trep'  (rpeiro), 
signifies  to  harry  hither  and  thither.  Hence  to  be  eager  or  anxions,  as  here 
ami  elsewhere.  '  Usum  aevi '  means  the  wants  of  life.  'Be  not  aozioiis  for 
the  wants  of  a  life  that  asks  but  little ' :  as  Goldsmith  says, 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 
6.  Lew]  'smooth,'  'beardless.' 

10.  rubeiui]  This  word  is  not  commonly  used  to  express  the  brilliancy  of 
the  moon.  It  has  many  different  applications,  as  to  the  moon  (here),  to  the 
lipe  yellow  com,  to  the  golden  waters  <^  Pactolus,  to  the  gieen  fields  in 
■pring  ( Virg.  Qeorg.  iv.  806). 

11.  minorem]  This,  like  ff<ra»»i  signifies  'the  victim  of  or  'a  slave  to,' 
as  we  should  sav. 

14.  sic  temtn]  '  Sic '  has  a  force  of  its  own,  signifying  '  carelessly,'  'just 
as  we  please.'    The  Greek  tMWi  has  the  same  force. 

15.  Cbfiof]  Horace,  or  his  friend,  or  both,  had  gray  hahr.  He  describes 
himself  as  prematurely  gray,  in  Epp.  i.  20. 24.  As  to  '  odorati,'  see  above, 
7.  22,  n. 

1 6.  Assyriaque  nancfej  It  was  not  only  ike  poets  that  confounded  Syria 
and  Assyria.  Cicero  (m  Terr.  ii.  3. 33)  speaks  of  "  reges  Peisamm  ac  Syro- 
rum,"  for  the  kinp  of  Persia  and  Assyria.  See  al^  Pliny  (N.  H.  v.  12). 
Horace  uses  '  Svno '  for  an  Indian  commodity  (above,  C.  7. 8),  "  Malobathro 
Syrio  " ;  and  '  Assyrii '  for  the  coast  of  Syria  (C  iii.  4.  32),  and  *  Assyrius ' 
for  any  Eastern  person  (A.  P.  118),  "  Coldius  an  Assyrius."  This  confusion 
is  easuy  accounted  for  by  the  title  of  that  great  division  of  Alexander's  em- 
pire, whidi  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia  under  the  dominion  of  a  Syrian 
monarch. 

18.  (^  puer]  He  imagines  himself  at  the  banquet,  and  calling  to  the 
slaves  to  bring  wine,  wYaSi  the  Bomans  usually  drank  mixed  with  water. 
8eeC.iiL19.11,n. 
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19.  JBertMi^rMrfl' will  temper/  or  'dilute.' 

21.  devium]  One  who  lives  out  of  the  way,  as  (Ov.,  Heroid.  it  118)  "  Et 
ceciiiit  maestum  devia  carmen  avis."  *Fidicinae'  and  'tibidnae/  women 
who  played  upon  the  lyre  or  the  flute,  were  employed  at  dinners  to  entertain 
the  company.  ... 

23.  in  comptum]  *  In  conoptum  nodum  *  signifies  '  into  a  plain  knot,  with- 
out ornament,  such  as  the  Lacedaemonian  women  wore. 


ODE    XII. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  Maecenas,  and,  from  the  language  of  it,  we  might 
suppose  he  had  asked  Horace  to  write  something  on  a  higher  subject  than  he 
was  accustomed  to.  Horace  tells  him  that  his  lyre  is  not  suited  to  wars  and 
triumphs*  but  he  loves  to  sing  of  the  beauty  of  Licymnia,  under  which  name 
it  is  supposed  he  means  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Maecenas.  They  may  at  this 
time  have  been  lately  married,  but  they  did  not  long  continue  to  live'happily. 

Argument. — Do  not  ask  me  with  my  soft  lyre  to  sing  of  bloody  wars, 
of  centaurs,  and  of  giants :  as  for  the  triumphs  of  Ciesar,  Maecenas,  thoo 
couldst  tell  them  better  in  prose  than  I  can  in  verse.  My  task  is  to  sing  of 
the  beauty  and  faithfulness  of  Licymnia,  who  graces  the  dance  and  sports 
with  the  damsels  on  Diana's  holiday.  Wouldst  thou,  for  all  the  wealth  of 
Persia,  Fhiygia,  and  Arabia,  give  a  lock  of  Licymnia's  hair,  or  one  of  ho- 
kisses? 

1.  Numantiaey']  The  siege  of  Numantia,  in  Spain,  by  the  Romans,  lasted, 
like  that  of  Troy,  for  ten  years,  when  it  was  finished  by  Scipio  Africaniis 
Minor,  who  took  the  city  b.  c.  133.  The  bravery  with  which  the  Noman- 
tines  behaved  earned  them  from  their  enemies  the  title  'fieri,'  'savage.' 

2.  dirum  Hannibalem,]  This  epithet  is  found  three  times  in  this  connec- 
tion.    See  C  iii.  6.  36 ;  iv.  4.  42. 

Skulum  mare}  Alluding  to  the  naval  victories  of  Dullins,  Metellns,  and 
Lutatius  Catulus,  in  the  first  Punic  war  (see  C.  iii.  6.  34). 

5.  nimium  mero]  This  use  of  *  nimium '  is  common  in  Tacitus,  who  also 
uses  it  with  a  genitive,  as  (Hist  iii.  75),  "nimins  seimonis  erat"  Hylsras 
was  a  centaur.    As  to  the  Lapithae,  see  C.  L  18.  8. 

7.  Teliuris  juveneSfl  The  Grigantes,  who  were  called  yfjy€V€igy '  earth-born,' 
made  war  upon  Zeus,  and  were  destroyed  by  him  with  the  help  of  Hercules, 
and  the  bow  and  arrows  given  him  by  Apollo.  Horace  gives  Bacchus  the 
credit  of  their  defeat  in  C.  ii.  19.  21,  sqq.,  and  Pallas  in  C.  iii.  4.  57,  where 
Hercules  is  not  mentioned. 

unde\    See  C.  i.  12. 17. 

9.  tvkque  pedatribm]  *  But  you,  rather,  in  prose,'  and  so  forth.  The  con- 
junction couples  this  part  of  the  Ode  with  the  preceding,  not  with  what  fol- 
lows. <  Que,'  after  negative  sentences,  has  a  qualified  adversative  sense,  as, 
among  other  instances  (C.  ii.  20.  3) :  — 

"  Neque  in  terris  morabor 
Longius,  invidiaqae  mi^or 
Urbes  relinquam." 
So  re  often  follows  o(^c,  the  fact  being  that  every  negative  proposition  may 
be  resolved  into  an  affirmative  with  a  negation,    ticre  the  connection  is  be* 
tween  '  nobis '  and  '  dices.'    Maecenas  was  an  author,  though  probably  an 
indifferent  one ;  and  Horace  may  have  put  off  his  request  that  he  should 
write  a  poetical  account  of  Augustus's  achievements,  by  suggesting  that  ha 
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should  write  one  in  prose.  It  does  not  follow  that  Maecenas  erer  wrote,  or 
that  Horace  ever  seriously  intended  to  advise  his  writing.  '  Pedestribns '  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  ttc^o^  \ayos  for  'prose/  or  *  soluta  oratio/  which 
latter  was  the  nsaal  expression  for  prose  in  Horace's  time.  He  uses  the  word 
'  pedester '  again  twice  to  express  a  plain  style  of  speech,  but  not  for  prose 
as  opposed  to  poetir  (S.  ii.  6.  17,  and  A.  P.*  95).  Quintilian  uses  the  word, 
but  expressly  as  a  Grecism.  The  word  *  prosa '  or  *  prorsa,'  as  its  correct 
form  appears  to  be,  is  of  later  use  than  the  age  of  Augustus. 

11.  ductaque  per  vias]  This  appears  to  refer  to  the  triumphs  of  Augustus 
noticed  in  C.  i.  2.  49.     See  also  (J.  iv.  2.  35,  n.  Epod.  vii.  7. 

12.  Return  coUa  minacium.]  The  same  as  'reges  minaces.'  Their  necks 
are  mentioned  in  allusion  to  their  humbled  pride. 

13.  dominae]  If  by  Licymnia  is  meant  Tercntia  (see  Introduction), 
'dominae'  may  stand  for  wife,  as  in  Vii^.  (Aen.  vi.  397):  "Hi  Ditis 
dominam  thaUimo  deduccro  adorti." 

14.  lucidam  Fulffentes]  The  neuter  adjective  performs  in  this  and  like  cases 
the  office  of  an  adverb,  which  is  very  common  m  all  languages. 

15.  bene  mutuis]  'her  faithful  heart  full  of  love  happy  and  mutual'  (see 
Introduction). 

18.  ceriare  joco\  *  to  engage  in  a  contest  of  wit.' 

19.  nitidis]  *  in  festive  eart>.' 

20.  IManae  celdris  die.]  Her  festival  was  held  on  the  ides  of  August 
The  dances  at  her  festival  were  led  by  ladies  of  rank  (see  C.  iv.  6.  31.  A.  P. 
232).  'Choris'  appear  to  be  private,  as  opposed  to  the  sacred  dances. 
Dancing  was  not  unusual  in  private  society  at  this  time,  even  amon^  ladies. 
Tlierefore  it  was  not  degrading  to  Terentia,  who  was  probably  fond  of  this 
amusement  Otlier  words  used  with  'brachia,'  to  express  dancing,  are 
•jactare,'  'deducere,'  *ducere,*  'mittere,'  'movere.'  The  graceful  motion 
of  the  anus  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  attractions  m  dancing,  as  it 
is  still,  wherever  it  is  practised  as  an  art. 

The  expression  'ferre  pedem'  is  used  bv  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  11),  and  *lu- 
dere'  (£c  vi.  27).  'Dianae  Celebris  die'  is  the  day  on  which  the  temple 
of  Diana  was  crowded  with  worshippers.  'Celebris'  and  'crcbcr'  are  the 
same  word  under  different  forms. 

21 .  dives  Ackaemenes^]  Achcemenes  was  the  CTcat-grandfather  of  Cyrus, 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy ;  and  the  Achemenid  dynasty  of  Per- 
sian kings,  of  which  were  Darius  and  Xerxes,  took  its  name  from  him.  His 
name  is  used  here  loosely  for  those  kings,  but  he  was  not  a  king  himself, 
though  of  a  noble  family.     See  C.  iii.  1.  44.    Epod.  xiiL  8. 

22.  Phygiae  Mygdonias  opee]     See  C.  iii.  16.  41,  n. 

23.  Permutarej    See  C.  i.  17.  2,  n.    •  Crine '  here  means  a  lock  of  hair. 

26.  fiMeili  taevUia]  *  with  complying  cruelty ' ;  that  is,  a  cruelty  that  is  only 
pretended  and  is  easily  overcome. 

27.  poscente  magi$\  'more  than  thou  who  askest  them.'  'Occupare'  has 
the  force  of  ff^Boveiv^  'to  be  beforehand/  'to  anticipate,' ^ ' sometimes  she 
is  the  first  to  snatch.' 


ODE    XIII. 


It  is  impossible  to  sar  with  certainty  when  the  accident  happened  which  is 
leferred  to  in  this  Ode,  but  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  it  was  when  Hor- 
ace was  about  forty  years  old,  b.  g.  25  or  26.  It  appears  that  a  tree  on  his 
fann  fell  and  nearly  struck  him.  In  this  Ode  he  d€»«cribes  the  danger  he  had 
escaped,  and  abuses  the  tree  and  the  man  who  planted  it.    A  year  after- 
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wards,  we  find  him  celebrating  the  annivenair  of  his  escape  with  a  sacrifice 
to  Liber  (C.  iii.  8.  6),  and  in  the  1 7th  Ode  of  this  book  (r.  32)  he  speaks  of 
offering  a  lamb  to  Faunus  for  his  preservation. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Ode  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  Horace's  way  of 
digressing  into  subjects  only  rcmotel3r  connected  with  his  principal  theme. 
In  speaking  of  his  escape,  he  is  led  into  a  description  of  the  company  he 
should  have  been  brought  into  if  he  had  been  sent  so  suddenly  to  Hades, 
dwelling  particularly  on  AIcsbus  and  Sappho,  and  the  power  of  their  music 
over  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

Argument.  —  Whoever  planted  thee,  thou  tree,  did  so  on  an  evil  day ; 
and  with  impious  hand  he  reared  thee.  Parricide,  ^est-murder,  —  there  is 
no  crime  he  would  not  commit.  No  one  can  provide  against  ail  dangers. 
The  sailor  fears  the  sea,  and  nothing  else ;  the  soldier  fears  his  enemy  alone ; 
but  death  comes  often  from  an  unexpected  source.  How  nearly  was  I  sent 
to  the  regions  below,  where  all  the  shades  wonder,  Cerberus  listens,  the 
Furies  are  charmed,  and  the  damned  suspend  their  labors,  while  Sappho 
and  Alcseus  sing. 

I.  nefastd]  A  'dies  ncfastus'  was  properly  one  on  which,  the  day  being 
dedicated  to  religion,  it  was  not  lawful  for  Uie  pnetor  to  hold  his  court  Ovid 
thus  defines  'dies  fasti'  and  'nefasti'  (Fast.  i.  47) :  — 

"  nie  nefastus  erit  per  quem  tria  verba  silentur ; 
Fastus  erit  per  quem  lege  licebit  agi " ; 
where  the  three  words  alluded  to  are  said  to  be  'do,'  'dico,'  'addico,'  oil  of 
them  familiar  and  of  common  occurrence  in  Boman  civil  procedure.  Hence 
the  name,  which  is  compounded  of  'ne'  and  'fari.'  And,  because  no  secu- 
lar work  but  what  was  necessary  could  prosper  on  tfic  days  called  '  nefasti,' 
all  unlucky  days  came  to  bear  that  name  as  hero ;  and  the  word  was  thence 
applied  to  express  all  that  was  bad,  as  C.  i.  35.  35.  The  words  may  be  ren- 
dered, "he  not  only  planted  thee  on  an  evil  day  (whoever  it  was  that  first 
planted  thee),  but  with  impious  hand  reared  thee.''  The  'pagus '  was  Man- 
dela, in  a  valley  of  the  Sabine  hills,  where  Horace  had  his  farm. 

6.  Freffisse  cervicem]  This  is  the  ordinary  phrase  for  stran^lation.  It 
occurs  acain  Epod.  iii.  2.  The  force  of  '  penetralia '  is,  that  m  the  inner 
part  of  the  house  the  images  of  the  Penates  and  the  hearth  of  Vesta  were 
placed,  where,  if  anywhere,  the  person  of  a  guest  should  be  sacretl. 

10.  TVactavit,]  This  word  is  sufficient  for  both  substantives.  Therts  is  no 
necessity  for  supplying  *patravit'  for  *nefas,'  as  Orelli  says.  The  word 
*  tractare '  is  widely  applied. 

II.  caducum]  This  word  signifies  'falling'  (iii.  4.  44),  'fallen,'  or  'ready 
to  fall.'  More  generally  the  last,  as  here.  Vii^l  has  ( Aen.  vi.  481 ) :  "  Hie 
multum  fleti  ad  superos  belloque  caduci  Dardanidae";  where  it  means 
'fallen.' 

14.  in  horas.]  'from  hour  to  hour.' 

Bosporum}  The  form  of  the  Greek  fiovs  iropos  requires  that  the  name 
shoula  be  written  thus,  and  not  Bosphorum,  as  it  is  often  spelt.  The  Phoe- 
nicians were  proverbial  as  sailors,  and  the  name  is  so  used  here. 

17.  cdarem  fugam]  C.  i.  19.  11,  n.  The  defeat  of  Crassus  by  the  Par- 
tfaians,  B.  c.  55,  and  of  M.  Antonius,  B.  c.  36,  left  a  deep  and  long  impres- 
sion on  the  Romans. 

18,  19.  catenas — et  Italum  Robur;]  '  the  bonds  and  the  prowess  of  the  Ro- 
man.' Among  the  things  which  the  Roman  soldi^  carried  to  battle  wiiii 
him  (an  axe,  a  saw,  &c.)  was  a  chain  to  secure  any  prisoner  he  might  take. 
To  this  Horace  probably  refers  in  '  catenas,'  and  below  in  C.  iii.  8.  22. 

21 .  Jitrvae  regna  Proserpinae]  *  Furvus '  is  an  old  word  signifying  '  dark,' 
and  is  not  different  from  '  fulvus,'  except  in  usage.    It  is  much  nsed  in  eon- 
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nection  with  the  infernal  deities  and  their  rites.  From  the  same  root  Festns 
derires  'fariae/  'faligo/  and  other  words  of  the  same  kind.  The  first  syl- 
lable in  Proserpina  is  osaally  long  in  other  writers. 

23.  Sednque  discretas  ptomml  According  to  the  notions  of  the  ancient 
poeta,  the  great  divisions  of  Orcus  were  three:  1st,  Erebus,  the  region  of 
darkness  and  roonming,  but  not  of  torment,  which  lay  on  the  banks  of  the 
Styx,  and  extended  thence  over  a  considerable  tract  towards  the  other  two ; 
2d,  Tartarus,  the  pUce  of  punishment;  and  3d,  Elysium,  the  place  of 
happiness.  In  the  first  of  these  Minos  presided,  in  the  second,  Rhadaman- 
thus,  and  in  the  third,  ^acus.  In  the  Homeric  times  Elysium  was  upon 
earth  in  the  fuucdpwf  vrjam^  See  Odyss.  iv.  563,  and  the  Schol.  thereon, 
and  C.  iv.  8.  25. 

24.  querentem  Sappho  pueUis  de  poptdttribuai]  Some  of  Sappho's  poetry,  of 
which  tridents  remain,  is  addressed  to  her  young  female  friends,  and  com- 
plains wim  jealousy  of  their  transferring  their  afiections  to  others.  Horace 
alludes  to  this.  The  iEolians  settled  in  Lesbos,  Sappho's  native  island  (C. 
i.  1.  34),  wherefore  her  l3rre  is  called  .£olian. 

26.  pieniui]  *  in  grander  strains.' 

27.  AUxtee,  plectra  dura  navis,]  See  C.  i.  32.  6,  n.  The  'plectrum' 
(irX^rrpoir)  was  a  small  stick  (gilt  or  ivory  or  plain  wood)  with  which  the 
strings  of  the  lyre  were  sometimes  struck,  instead  of  with  the  fin^^ers. 

29.  gaero — sUaUio]    *  Strains  worthy  of  profound  (religious)  silence.' 

30.  Miraxtur — dioere  ;\  *  Admire  them  both,  as  they  sing ' ;  a  Gredsm  for 
'minuitnrdtcentes.'    'Magis'  modifies  'bibit.' 

32.  Dauum  humgris]  This  is  rather  an  unusual  expression  for  'crowded 
together.' 

33.  carminibut]  This  is  the  ablative  case,  as  (S.  i.  4.  28)  "  Stupet  Albius 
aere" ;  (S.  ii.  7.  95)  "  Vel  quum  Pausiaca  torpes,  insane,  tabella.'' 

34.  eentkeps\  Elsewhere  Horace  represents  Cerberus  with  three  heads,  C. 
iL  19.  31y  and  C.  iii.  II.  20;  in  the  latter  of  which  places,- which  greatlv  re- 
sembles this  and  should  be  compared  with  it,  he  describes  him  with  a  nun- 
died  snakes  guarding  his  head.  Hesiod  represents  him  with  fifty  heads,  but 
three  is  the  more  usual  account. 

35.  intotti]    *  Anguis '  is  more  commonly  feminine  than  masculine. 

36.  Ettmenidurk]  This  name  was  given  to  the  Erinnyes,  as  one  of  better 
omen  than  the  other  names  which  they  bore.  It  signifies  '  the  kind-hearted ' 
(fj  pirnt^,  *  mens ').  From  .^chylus  downwards  they  were  represented  in 
horrid  forms  and  with  snakes  in  their  hair,  as  here.  The  Romans  called  them 
'  Fariae,'  and,  like  the  later  Greeks,  confined  their  number  to  three,  whose 
names  were  Alecto,  Megiera,  and  Tisiphone.    See  C.  L  28.  17,  n. 

37.  Qftin  ei]  *  moreover,'  or  *  nay,  even.'  '  Quin '  represents  *  qui '  with 
a  negative  particle  affixed,  and  is  strictly  an  interrogative,  '  why  not  ? '  or 
'how  should  it  not  be  so? '  but  like  ovkovv  it  is  used  in  direct  affirmations, 
as  here  and  in  many  other  places.  As  to  the  punishments  of  Prometheus 
and  TantalnSy  see  Epod.  xyii.  65,  sq.  Oripn  the  hunter  is  mentioned  below, 
C.  iiL  4.  71. 

38.  laborum  dedpitur]    See  ii.  9.  17,  n.    'Is  beguiled  of  his  8ufi*erings.' 
40.  fyncas.]    Elsewhere  this  word  is  only  used  in  the  feminine  gender. 

Homer  represents  the  heroes  as  following  in  Elysium  the  favorite  pursuits  of 
their  lives  on  the  earth.  See  Odyss.  ^.  57 1^  sqq.  and  Vii^,  Aen.  vi. 
651,  iqq. 
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ODE   XIV. 


Who  Fostamos  was,  or  whether  it  is  a  real  name,  is  micertaiii.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  Ode  is  the  certainty  of  death,  and  it  ends  with  a  hint  upon  the  foUj- 
of  hoarding. 

Argument.  —  Time  is  slipping  away,  Postnmns,  and  piety  will  not  re- 
tard the  approach  of  age  or  death.  No  sacrifices  will  propitiate  Pluto,  who 
keeps  even  the  giants  Geryon  and  Tityos  beyond  that  stream  which  all  most 
cross,  even  though  we  expose  not  oorselves  to  the  dangers  of  war,  the  sea, 
and  climate.  Thou  most  leave  home,  wife,  and  all  thoa  hast,  and  thine  hear 
will  squander  what  thou  hast  hoarded: 

I.  fugaees]  *  fleeting.' 

4.  itidomitae]    The  Greek  ^ftaoror. 

5.  trecenis  qmtquot  eunt  dies]  *  three  hundred  every  day.' 

6.  illacrimabilem]  Here  this  word  is  used  in  an  active  sense.  It  is  naed 
passively  in  C.  iv.  9.  26 :  "  Omnes  illacrimabiles  urgentur."  See  note  on  C. 
1.  8.  32.     Compare  "Orcus — non  exorabilis  auro '    (Epp.  ii.  2.  178). 

7.  teramplum]  'Ter'  expresses  the  triple  form  of  the  monster,  "forma 
tricorporis  umbrae  "  (Aen.  vi.  289).  He  was  a  mythical  king  of  the  island 
Erytheia  (Gades),  slain  by  Hercules  (C.  iii.  14.  1 ).  Tityos  was  a  giant  who, 
for  attempting  to  violate  the  goddess  Artemis,  was  killed  by  A]>ollo  and  cast 
into  Tartarus,  where  vultures  devoured  his  liver  (C.  iii.  4.  77  ;  iv.  6.  2). 

8.  trisU  Compesck  unda,}     This  is  Virgil's  description  (Aen.  vi.  438), — 

**  Tristique  palus  inamabilis  nnda 
Alligat  et  novies  Styx  interfusa  coercet,"  — 
which  is  repeated  from  Georg.  iv.  479.    Sophocles  (Electra,  137)  calls  it 
w6yKowop  Xifumv, 

9.  mnlicet]  This  is  in  reality  a  verb, '  you  may  know,'  *  you  may  be  sore.' 
It  is  used  as  an  adverb,  '  assuredly,'  sometimes  in  a  serious  sense  (as  here), 
sometimes  in  an  ironical. 

10.  Qidcunque  terrae  munere  vesdmur,]  This  expresses  the  words  of  Homer, 
ts  dinjTOi  T  cu;  Koi  i^boi  ArjfirfT€pos  okt^p  (It.  xiii.  322),  ot  apovfprff  KOpmw 
c8ovcrt  (II.  vi.  142). 

I I .  reges]  This  is  Horace's  usual  word  for  the  ridi,  as  observed  on  C.  i. 
4.  14.  '  Colonns '  was  the  lessee  of  a  farm,  the  owner  of  which  was  called 
'dominus'  in  respect  to  that  property.  'Reges,'  therefore,  are  'domini.' 
A  '  colonus '  mignt  be  rich  and  die  tenant  of  a  large  farm ;  but  Horace  re- 
fers to  the  poorer  sort  here  and  in  C.  i.  85.  6.  *  Inops '  he  uses  sometimes  in 
an  extreme,  sometimes  in  a  qualifled  sense  of  want,  but  more  generally  the 
latter,  as  he  does  'pauper,'  C.  i.  I.  18,  n.  The  opposition  is  between 
high  and  low,  and  the  difference  is  one  of  position,  as  in  the  third  Ode  of 
this  book  (v.  21,  sqq.).  "  The  small  and  great  are  there,  and  the  servant 
is  free  from  his  master."  (Job  iii.  19.)  This  seems  to  express  Horace's 
meaning. 

15.  Fnutra  per  auctumnos  noceniem]  See  S.  li.  6. 18,  n.  With  '  nocentem ' 
connect  *  Corporibus.' 

18.  Cocytos]  This  was  the  name  of  a  tributary  of  the  river  Acheron  in 
Thesprotia,  a  part  of  Epirus.  For  some  reason,  these  rivers  came  to  be  placed 
in  Tartarus,  and  the  Styx  was  added  to  them  as  a  diird.  The  language  of 
the  text  expresses  very  well  the  character  an  infernal  stream  might  bo  ex- 
pected to  wear. 

Danai  genus]  *the  family  (or  children)  of  Danaus.'  The  punishment  of 
the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  is  referred  to  in  C.  iii.  11. 
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19.  damnatusque  longi]  '  condemned  to  an  endless  task.'  This  follows  the 
Greek  constraction,  KaTayvwr6€\s  iroinvy  as  observed  C.  ii.  9.  17,  n. 

20.  Sisyphus  Aeolides]  Homer  too  calls  him  2iav<l>os  Alokidrfs,  and  says 
he  was  Kupdurrog  avbpmvy '  the  most  gain-seeking  of  men '  (II.  vi.  153).  and 
Horace  calls  him  'vafer/  S.  ii.  3.  21.  His  punishment  (Mongus  labor') 
was  to  roll  a  stone  up  a  hill,  down  which  it  always  rolled  again  when  it  was 
ne&r  ^e  top.  (See  £pod.  xvii.  68.)  The  cause  of  this  punishment  was  ra- 
lioiiskj  stated  in  diiferent  legends. 

83.  invims  cuprestos]  Ho  calls  them  'funcbrcs'  in  £pod.  v.  18.  The 
cypress  was  commonly  planted  by  tomha. 

24.  bremm]  *  Brevis  is  nowhere  else  used  in  this  sense  of  '  short-lived.' 
It  corresponds  to  oXiyoxpovios  and  fuvvvOddios.  With  this  passage  com- 
pare C.  ii.  3.  17,  sqq. 

25.  Caecuba]     See  C.  i.  20.  9,  n. 

(Hgmor]  This  is  ironical :  the  heir  would  at  least  know  that  wealth  was 
made  to  spend,  and  so  would  be  a  worthier  possessor  than  the  man  who  had 
boarded  it. 

27.  tuperho]  The  pride  of  the  heir  is  transferred  to  the  wine.  Cicero 
(PhiL  ii  41 )  says,  "  natahant  pavimenta  mero,  madebant  parietes."  On  the 
pontifical  feastings,  see  C.  i.  37.  2,  n.  As  to  '  pavimenta/  see  notes  on  8. 
iL  4.  83.    £pp.  L  10.  19. 


ODE  XV. 

Whek  Augustas  hbd  brought  the  civil  wars  to  an  end,  b.  c.  29,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  Horace  probably  wrote  this  and 
other  Odes  (ii.  18,  iii  1-6)  to  promote  the  reforms  of  Augustus;  perhaps 
by  bis  desire,  or  that  of  Msecenas.  They  should  bo  read  together,  and  with 
d.  i.  2.  From  the  reference  to  the  temples  in  the  last  stanza,  it  may  be 
assumed  perhaps  that  this  Ode  and  the  sixth  of  the  third  book  were  wntten 
about  the  same  time,  that  is,  b.  c.  28,  when  Augustus  set  himself  particu- 
lariv  to  restore  the  public  buildings,  which  had  fiulen  into  neglect  during  the 
cxvu  wars. 

Augustus  passed  several  sumptuary  laws  to  keep  down  the  expensive 
habits  of  the  rich  citizens,  regulatmg  in  particular  the  cost  of  festivals  «nd 
banquets.  But  they  soon  feU  into  disuse  and  contempt,  as  Tiberius,  writing 
to  the  Senate  fifty  years  afterwards,  declared :  "  Tot  a  majoribus  rcfertae 
leges,  tot  quas  divus  Augustus  mlit,  illae  oblivione,  hae,  quod  flagitiosius 
est,  contemptu  abolitae  securiorem  luxum  fecere"  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  54). 
Horace  in  this  Ode  complains  that  the  rich  are  wasting  their  means  on  fine 
houses  and  luxurious  living,  contrary  to  the  example  of  their  forefathers, 
who  were  content  to  live  m  huts  while  they  built  handsome  temples  for 
the  gods. 

Argument.  —  The  rich  man's  palaces  and  flower-gardens  and  ponds  are 
occupying  all  our  once  fertile  land.  This  was  not  the  way  of  our  ancestors, 
who  had  but  little,  while  the  state  was  rich;  who  dwelt  in  no  spacious 
houses ;  whom  the  law  bade  content  themselves  with  a  turf-roofed  cottage, 
and  beautify  the  towns  and  temples  with  marble. 

1.  Jam  pauca  aratro]  Tiberius  (see  Introduction)  complained  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  Rome  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  provinces  for  her  com,  and  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  ana  waves,  which  might  at  any  time  cut  oflf  the 
supply  and  reduce  the  citizens  to  live  on  their  ornamental  woods  and  country- 
houses.     (Compare  Sail.  Bell.  Cat.  13.)     'Begiae '  is  used  in  the  same  way 
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as  'rex '  elsewhere  (see  C.  i.  4.  14).    'Regal  piles '  are  Ae  enonnous  villas 
of  the  rich.     *  Jam '  means  *  soon.* 

2.  undique  latius]  Cicero  (ad  Att.  i.  18,  19,  20)  complains  that  some  of 
his  contemporaries  ('  piscinarii '  he  calls  them)  were  so  devoted  to  their  fish- 
ponds ('stagna'),  that  they  cared  more  for  them  than  for  all  the  interests  of 
the  state,  as  if  this  mi^t  fall  and  they  still  keep  their  playthings :  *'  Ita  snnt 
stulti  nt  amissa  repablica  piscinas  suas  fore  salvas  speraro  videantor  "  (18). 
Elsewhere  he  calls  Aem  *  piscinarum  Tritones '  (ii.  9).  As  to  the  '  lacns 
Lucrinus,'  see  A.  P.  63,  n. 

5.  turn  violaria]    This  is  opposed  to  *tum  laurea'  (v.  9). 

6.  Mifrtm]  This  word  is  ot  two  declensions.  So  Hkewise  are  *  quercus,' 
'laurus/  'pinos,'  'comus,'  'ficus.' 

omnis  copia  nariuni]  *  Every  abundance  of  sweet  smells.'  '  Narinm '  is 
put  for  the  perfumes  of  flowers.    It  is  not  so  used  elsewhere. 

10.  ictus.]  'Ictus'  is  used  by  other  poets  besides  Uorace  for  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun.    8ee  Ovid,  Met.  v.  389.    Lucretius,  ii.  808. 

11.  inton8i\  This  is  equivalent  to  'anti<|ui.'  'Catonis'  is  M.  Porcins 
Cato,  called  the  Censor  from  the  stem  way  m  which  he  executed  the  duties 
of  that  office,  b.  o.  184,  doing  all  he  could  to  put  down  luxurious  and  expen- 
sive habits. 

12.  Aitspiciis]     'Example.' 

13.  census]  A  man's  property  was  called  his  'census'  because  it  was 
rated  by  the  censors  once  in  nve  years ;  and  the  period  was  called  a  '  lus- 
trum,' because,  when  this  duty  was  finished,  the  censors  performed  a  lustra- 
tion, or  sacrifice  of  atonement  for  the  city. 

14.  nulla  decempedis]  *  Privatis '  apxjcs  with  *  dccempedis.'  Horace  com- 
plains tliat  the  private  houses  of  his  day  had  verandahs  ('  porticus ')  so  laiTi^e 
as  to  be  measured  by  a  ten-foot  rule.  Hero  they  dined  in  the  hot  weather, 
and  caught  the  cool  breezes  of  the  north.  This  practice  was  called  '  coenatio 
ad  Borcam.'  '  Opacam  excipiebat  Arcton '  is  like  Vii^nl's  'Frigus  captabis 
opacum '  (Ec.  i.  53),  where  '  the  shady  coolness '  means  '  the  coolness 
caused  by  the  shade ' :  and  '  opacam  Arcton '  combines  the  notions  of  the 
north-wind  and  the  coolness  of  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  which  was  the 
north  side.  'Metata'  is  again  used  passively  in  S.  ii.  2.  114,  but  no  other 
writer  so  uses  the  word. 

17.  Fortuitum  caespitem]  'The  turf  that  lies  at  hand,'  and  so,  'cheap.' 
This  means  cottages  roofed  with  turf,  as  Vii^  says  (Ec.  i.  69),  "tuguri 
congestum  culmine  cacspes."  '  Fortuitum '  is  equivalent  to  t6v  Tvxorra. 
Horace  alludes  to  the  mined  state  of  the  temples  in  C.  ii.  18.  2. 


ODE    XVI. 

The  person  to  whom  this  Ode  is  addressed,  Pompeius  Grosphus,  is  said 
to  have  been  of  the  equestrian  order.  He  was  possessed  of  lai^  property  in 
Sicily,  of  which  island  he  was  probably  a  native.  On  his  return,  Horace 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  friend  Iccius  (Epp.  i.  12),  in  which 
he  speaks  highly  of  his  worth.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Pom- 
peius of  C.  ii.  7  (Introduction).  He  appears,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Ode, 
to  have  been  in  Sicily  when  it  was  wntten.  Perhaps  he  had  "written  Horace 
a  letter  which  called  up  the  particular  train  of  thought  that  runs  through  the 
Ode,  or  had  qualities  which  made  it  applicable  to  him.  The  object  of  the 
Ode  is  to  reprove  the  craving  for  happiness  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
others. 
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Abgumjsnt.  —  The  sailor  and  the  savage  warrior  ah'ke  praj  for  rest,  bat 
wealth  cannot  buy  it.  Riches  and  power  cannot  remove  care  from  the  dwell- 
ing. The  humble  alone  are  free.  Why  do  we  aim  at  so  much  happiness 
in  this  short  life,  and  run  away  from  home  ?  We  cannot  fly  from  ourselves 
and  care.  We  should  be  cheerful  for  the  present,  and  not  expect  perfect 
happiness.  One  man  lives  many  days,  another  has  few.  I  may  have  oppor- 
tunities of  happiness  which  are  deni^  to  thee ;  and  yet  thon  hast  ample  pos- 
sessions, and  I  but  a  humble  farm,  a  breath  of  the  Grecian  Muse,  and  a  con- 
tempt for  the  vulgar. 

2.  Prensus  Aegaeo,]  *  Deprensus '  ( *  overtaken,'  *  caught ')  was  a  nautical 
term  for  a  ship  overtaken  by  a  storm.  The  storms  of  me  .£gean  are  men- 
tioned C.  iii.  29.  63.    '  Simul '  is  the  same  as  '  simul  ac.' 

3.  certa  fiJgent]  *  shine  distinctly.' 

5.  Thrace]    For  *  Thracia.'    &ee  C.  iii.  15.  2,  n. 

10.  Summovel]  This  is  the  proper  word  to  express  the  lictor's  duty  of 
deariog  the  way.  The  lictor  is  called  'consnUuns,'  because  the  consuls 
were  attended  by  these,  officers,  as  were  other  high  magistrates.  As  to 
'  laqoeata,'  see  8.  ii.  3.  273,  n. 

14.  acf^'iufjR,]  See  note  on  S.  i.  3»  13.  '  Cupido,'  when  it  refers  to  the 
love  of  money,  is  always  masculine  in  Horace. 

17.  jacudamwr]     See  C.  i.  2.  3,  n. 

18,  19.  Q/atid — mutamus]    *  Why  do  we  seek  in  exchange  *  for  our  own  ? 
Patriae  ^-exnil]    This  is  another  Grecism,  irarpibo?  (fvyds*    Ovid  uses 

the  same  construction  (Met.  ix.  409) :  **  Exsul  mentisquo  domusque." 

21.  Scandit  aeratas]  See  C.  iii.  1.  37,  n.  'Vitiosa*  may  he  rendered 
'morbid,'  arising  from  a  diseased  state  of  mind,  '^ratas'  is  'brazen- 
beaked.'  Like  sentiments  are  found  in  S.  ii.  7.  111-115.  Epp.  i.  11.  2.5, 
sqq.;  14.  12,  sq. 

25.  quod  ultra  est]  '  what  lies  beyond ' ;  that  is,  '  the  future.* 

26.  bderit]    Thw  is  a  strong  way  of  expressing  *  nolit,'  *  refuse,'  '  avoid.' 

29.  dta  mors]  See  C.  iv.  6. 4,  n  He  was  destined  to  an  early  death,  and 
therefore  calls  himself  ynwvBcAios  (II.  i.  352). 

30.  Tithcnum]  Eos  (Aurora)  obtained  for  her  husband  Tithonus  the  gift 
of  immortality,  of  which,  when  old  age  became  too  great  a  burden,  he 
repented,  and  was  taken  by  her  to  heaven  (see  C.  i.  28.  8). 

31 .  Et  mihi]  *  and  perhaps  to  me  Time  shall  give  some  blessing  he  denies 
to  thee.'  He  then  goes  on  to  compare  their  respective  gifts,  and  means  to 
say  that  he  is  as  satisfied  with  his  humble  condition  as  Grosphus  should  be 
with  his  riches. 

33.  Siadae]    See  Introduction. 

35.  equa,]  Mares  rather  than  horses  were  used  for  racing.  Virg.  Geoi^. 
L  59 :  "  Eliadnm  palmas  Epiros  equaram."  As  to  '  quadriga,'  see  Epp.  i. 
11.  29,  n. 

bis  Afro  Murice  tinctae]  These  garments  were  called  bifia(f>a ;  compare 
Epod.  xii.  21 :  "  Muricibus  Tyriis  iteratae  vellera  lanae."  The  purple  dyes 
most  prized  were  the  Tyrian,  the  Sidonian  (Epp.  i.  10.  26),  the  Laconian 
(C.  ii.  18.  8),  and  African  (Epp.  ii.  2.  181).  The  garment  dyed  with  this 
color  was  the  lacema,  an  outer  cloak  worn  over  the  toga.  It  was  very  costly. 
What  theae  garments  gained  in  appearance  by  their  dye,  they  lost  in  savor ; 
for  Martial  reckons  among  the  worst  smelling  objects  "  bis  murice  vellus 
inqninatum." 

38.  Spiritum  Graiae  tenuem  Camenae]  'A  slight  breath  of  the  Grecian 
Muse,'  which  is  a  modest  way  of  descnbing  his  talents  as  a  follower  of  the 
lyric  poets  of  Greece. 

39.  Parca  non  mendax]    Elsewhere  he  addresses  the  Farcae  as  '  veraces ' 

26* 
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(C.  S.  25).  The  Ptrcac,  who  correspond  to  the  Greek  Moipoi,  were  god- 
desses, whose  cfficc  it  was  to  execute  the  decrees  of  Jove  ('fata'),  which 
therefore  they  knew,  and  were  said  sometimes  to  reveal.  They  attended 
men  at  their  birth,  and  foretold  their  character  and  fortunes,  and  so  Horace 
says  Parca  gave  him  the  gifks  he  mentions.  The  original  conception,  which 
Homer  adopts,  supposed  but  one  Moipa,  and  Horace  uses  die  singular 
number.  But  accoraing  to  the  later  notions  tliere  were  three.  See  next 
Ode,  V.  16. 

tnalianum]   'spiteful,'  which  Horace  says  feelingly,  for  he  had  suffered 
from  their  malice. 


ODE    XVII. 

The  last  two  lines  of  this  Ode,  showing  that  Horace  had  not  yet  paid  the 
sacrifice  he. had  vowed  to  Faunus  for  his  prcser\'ation  from  death,  makes  it 
most  probable  that  it  was  written  not  long  after  C.  13  of  this  book,  b.  c.  25 
or  26.  In  the  same  year  M»ccnas  appears  to  have  recovered  from  a  fe\-er, 
and  to  have  been  received  with  applause  in  the  theatre  on  his  first  appearance 
after  his  illness  (C.  i.  20.  3).  But  his  recovery  seems  to  have  ocen  only 
partial ;  and  it  would  appear  that  Horace  had  to  listen  to  his  complaints  and 
apprehensions  of  death,  his  fear  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  great.  Horace 
remonstrates  with  his  friend  in  an  affectionate  way  about  his  complaints  and 
apprehensions. 

Argument.  —  Why  kill  me  with  thy  complaints  ?  I  cannot  6ruTi\'e  thee, 
Maecenas ;  one  half  of  my  life  being  gone,  how  should  the  other  stay  behind  ? 
I  have  sworn  to  die  with  thee,  and  the  monsters  of  hell  shall  not  separate  as. 
Our  star  is  one  and  the  same.  The  power  of  Jove  rescued  thee  from  the 
adverse  influence  of  Saturn  on  that  day  when  thou  wert  received  with  accla> 
mations  in  the  theatre,  and  Faunus  at  the  same  time  rescued  me  from  death. 
Offer  thy  sacrifice  and  dedicate  thy  temple,  and  I  will  ofier  my  unpretending 
lamb. 

2.  amicum  est]  A  translation  of  the  Greek  </>tXoy  cWi,  and  equivalent  to 
'placet' 

6.  altera,]  *  I,  the  other  part.'  Two  definitions  of  friendship  by  Pythago- 
ras arc  worth  preserving.  One  is,  a^fiara  fitv  dvo  ^x"!  ^^  H-^^  *  i^d  the 
other,  eWi  yap  &s  (JMfi^v  6  <f>i\os  dtvrtpog  cy«b.  Erasmus  (Adag.  Neaera 
et  Charmion)  speaks  of  a  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  it  was 
usual  for  persons  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  each  not  to  sunive  die  other, 
such  persons  being  called  oi  avtfairoBinfOTccvTts.  This,  if  true,  corresponds 
with  Caesar's  account  of  the  Soldurii  (B.  G.  iii.  22). 

7.  Nk  cams  aeqxte]  *  Carus '  requires  '  ipsi '  to  be  supplied,  as  (Epp.  L  3. 
29),  "  Si  patriae  volumus,  si  nobis  vivere  can."  *  Neither  so  dear  (to  my- 
self as  you  were  to  me),  nor  surviving  with  an  entire  life.'  Horace  and 
Maecenas  died  the  same  year,  and  it  has  been  unreasonably  surmised,  from 
this  coincidence  and  the  language  hero  used,  that  Horace  hasten^  his  own 
death  in  order  to  accompany  nis  friend-     (Compare  Epod.  i.  5.) 

1 1 .   Uicunque]     For  '  quandocunquc,'  *  wlicnever.' 

13.  Chhnaerae]     Sec  C.  i.  27.  24. 

14.  Gifos]  Tnis  name  is  sometimes  wiitten  Gyges.  It  belongs  to  one  of 
the  giants  who  made  ^var  upon  Zeus. 

16.  Justitiae]    Aiiai  and  the  Moipai  were  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis, 
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and  the  former  is  here  introduced  as  associated  with  her  sisters.  See  C.  16. 
39,  n. 

17.  Seu  Libra]  What  Horace  thought  of  astrology  may  be  collected 
from  C.  i.  II.  He  introduces  a  little  of  it  here  to  entertain  his  friend, 
showing,  at  the  same  time,  but  little  care  or  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
rather  a  contempt  for  it.  He  says  whatever  the  constellation  may  have  been 
under  which  he  was  bom,  whether  Libra,  Scorpio,  or  Capricomus,  his  star 
no  doubt  coincided  with  that  of  Maecenas,  for  that  their  fortunes  were  one. 

20.  Capricomus]  The  sun  enters  this  constellation  in  the  winter.  It  is 
therefore  charged  with  the  storms  that  then  occur,  and  is  called  the  tyrant 
of  the  western  wave,  as  Notus  is  called  the  loi-d  of  the  Hadriatic  (C  i. 
3.  15). 

23.  refulgens]  Shining  in  opposition,  so  as  to  counteract  his  influences. 
Those  who  were  bom  when  Saturn  was  visible  were  supposed  to  be  liable  to 
all  manner  of  ills.  But  the  star  of  Jupiter,  if  it  shone  at  the  same  time, 
would  destroy  the  power  of  Saturn. 

26.  Ladum  theatris]     See  Introd. 

28.  Susiuiemly]  Tne  use  of  the  indicative  in  hypothetical  cases  of  this 
kind  is  not  easily  reduced  to  rule ;  but  it  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Greek 
construction  of  av  with  the  indicative.  When  the  condition  is  not  fulfilled, 
or  is  a  negative  condition,  or  implies  a  negation,  then  the  conse(juent  clause 
may  be  expressed  by  the  indicative  mood,  in  the  pluperfect  tense  if  the  action 
be  a  complete  action  and  past,  in  the  perfect  if  it  te  present  "  Sustulerat 
a  non  levasset :  sed  levavit"  Horace's  meaning  might  be  thus  expressed : 
"  The  trunk  had  killed  me,  had  not  Faunus  lightened  the  blow."  "  It  should 
be  observed,  that  in  sentences  of  this  character  the  *  nisi  *  or  'si *  always 
follows." 

Horace  was  under  the  particular  care  of  Mercury,  the  Muses,  and  Faunus, 
to  each  of  whom,  as  well  as  to  Liber  (iii.  8.  7),  he' attributes  his  preservation 
on  this  occasion  (C.  iii.  4.  27).  Faunus  or  Fan  was  the  son  of^  Hermes  or 
Mercury. 

29.  levasset]  '  had  averted.* 

30.  Beddere  victtmas]  Msecenas  had  vowed  an  offering,  a  shrine  probably 
to  Apollo,  the  healer,  for  his  recovery ;  Horace  had  vowed  a  lamb  to  Faunus 
(sec  Introduction). 


ODE    XVIII. 

This  Ode,  which  deals  with  Horace's  favorite  subjects,  tlie  levelling 
power  of  death,  and  the  vanity  of  wealth,  and  the  schemes  of  the  wealthy, 
u  dedicated  to  no  particular  friend.    It  is  like  C.  iii.  24. 

Argument.  —  No  gold  in  my  roof,  no  marble  in  my  hall,  no  palace  have 
I,  nor  female  clients  to  serve  me ;  but  I  have  honesty  and  understanding, 
and,  though  I  be  poor,  I  am  courted  by  the  rich  :  what  more  should  I  ask 
of  the  gods  or  my  friend,  content  with  my  single  Sabine  estate?  Bays  are 
passing  on,  and,  though  ready  to  drop  into  thy  grave,  thou  art  building  and 
stretching  thv  borders,  and  tearing  up  the  landmarks  of  thy  client,  and 
driving  htm  from  his  home.  But  to  what  purpose  is  this  ?  To  Hades  thou 
must  go  in  the  end :  the  earth  opens  to  rich  and  poor ;  Prometheus  the 
crafty,  and  Tantalus  the  proud,  they  cannot  escape ;  and  the  poor  man 
finds  in  death  a  release  from  his  toils,  whether  he  seek  it  or  not. 

2.  lacunar  J     See  S.  ii.  3.  273,  n. 

3.  trabes]  'blocks.'    The  architrave   or  base  of  the  cntahlafure  resting 
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upon  a  oolnmn  is  probably  meant.  The  marble  from  Mount  Hjmettos  in 
Attica  was  white.  The  Numidian,  referred  to  in  the  next  verse,  vras 
yellowish. 

5.  Attalt]  See  C.  i.  1.  12,  n.  'I  have  not,  a  stranger  heir,  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  palace  of  Attains/  The  meaning  is,  '  I  have  not  had  tlie  luck 
to  come  to  an  unexpected  estate,  as  the  Uomans  came  in  for  the  property  of 
Attains.' 

7.  Laconicag]     See  C.  16.  Sd,  n. 

8.  honestae — cUentae:]  'respectable  dependants,'  which  may  mean  the 
rustic  women  on  a  man's  farms,  the  wives  of  the  *  colon!.'  This  is  not  tho 
technical  sense  of  *  cliens  '  or  *  clienta,'  for  which  see  Smith's  Diet  Ant 

10.  Denigna  vena\  *  a  productive  vein.'    This  metaphor  b  from  a  mine. 

\\.  Me  petit]  *  seeks  my  company.' 

14.  unicis  Atbinis]  *my  single  Sabine  estate.'  Supply  'praediis.'  The 
f.irm  which  Maecenas  gave  him  in  the  valley  of  the  Digentia,  among  the 
Sabine  hills. 

16.  interire]  This  word  seems  to  be  an  adaptation  of  ^ivciy,  by  which 
the  Greek  expressed  the  latter  days  of  the  month. 

17.  Tu  ieamda  marmora  Locas]  You  —  i.e.  any  luxurious  old  man  — 
'  You  enter  into  contracts  for  the  hewing  of  marble,'  to  ornament  your 
hoases,  in  the  way  of  pillars,  waU-coating,  and  floors.  '  Locare '  .may  be 
said  either  of  one  who  receives  or  of  one  who  pays  money :  *  locare  rem 
fucicndam '  or  *  utendam/  to  let  out  work  to  be  done,  or  to  let  a  thing  (as  a 
house,  &c.)  to  be  used.  In  the  former  case  the  '  locator '  pays,  in  the  latter 
he  receives  payment.  Ileip  the  former  is  meant.  The  correlative  terms  are 
'redcmptor    and  '  conductor.'    See  C.  iii.  1.  35,  n. 

20.  urges  Summovere  littoraj]  Compare  with  this  C.  iii.  1 .  33,  sqq. :  "  Con- 
tracta  pisces  aequora  sentiunt."  '  Summovere '  is  to  push  up  or  push  out 
fEuther  into  the  sea  by  artificial  means,  and  so  increase  your  grounds  on 
which  to  build.    As  to  '  Baiac,'  see  Epp.  i.  1.  83,  n. 

22.  rtpa.]  *  Ripa '  is  not  used  for  *  littus,'  *  the  shore  of  the  sea '  (as  here), 
so  often  as  '  littus '  is  used  for  '  ripa,' '  the  bank  of  a  river.' 

23.  Quid,  quod  usque]  *  Quid^  and  '  quid  enim '  are  commonly  used  to 
introduce  a  fresh  instance  or  illustration  of  what  has  been  said  before,  or  else 
they  carry  on  the  flow  of  an  argument,  or  something  of  that  sort.  It  has 
been  usual  to  insert  a  note  of  interrogation  after  it  in  these  cases,  which  onfy 
makes  an  intelligible  formula  unintelligible. 

24.  ReveUis  aqri  terminos]  A  law  of  the  twelve  tables  provided  against 
this  wrong.  "Patronus  si  clienti  frandem  feccrit,  saccr  esto."  Solomon 
thus  exhorts  the  rich  (Prov.  xxiii.  10, 11) :  "Remove  not  the  old  landmailc, 
and  enter  not  into  the  flelds  of  the  fadieriess:  for  their  Redeemer  is  miehtT. 
he  shall  Dlead  with  thee."  *    ' 

29.  mMa  certior  tamen^  *  There  is  no  dwelling  marked  out  (or  defined) 
which  more  certainly  awaits  the  wealUiy  landlord  than  the  bounds  of  greedy 
Orcns.'  Horace  means  to  say, '  Though  you  think  you  may  push  the  boun- 
dary of  your  estate  farther  and  farther,  you  must  go  to  a  home  marked  out 
for  you,  and  which  you  can  neither  expand  nor  escape  from.'  In  *  destinata ' 
(agreeing  with  '  aula ')  and  in  '  flnis  '  is  contained  the  notion  of  prescribed 
and  fixed  limits,  in  which  the  force  of  the  passage  lies. 

34.  RegumquepuerisA     C.  i.  4.  14,  n. 

35.  Gmidum  Promethea]  This  story  of  Prometheus  trying  to  bribe  Charon 
is  not  found  elsewhere. 

36.  Hie]  {.  e.  Orcus,  "  non  exorabilis  auro  "  (Epp.  u.  2.  179). 

37.  Tantali  Genus]     See  C.  i.  6.  8,  n. 

38.  cofrcet]  'confines.' 

40.   Vocatus  atque  non  vocatus  audit.]    Horace's  language  is  bold,  coupling 
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'  aadit '  with  '  non  vocatns.'    '  Functnm  laboribos/  *  when  he  has  finished 
his  labors/  is  derived  from  the  Greek  mkiltikotcl.. 


ODE   XIX-. 

This  Ode  was  perhaps  composed  at  the  time  of  the  Liberalia,  like  the 
third  e\ef;j  of  the  fifth  book  of  Ovid's  Tristia.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
woods,  and  the  poet  is  supposed  to  come  suddenly  upon  the  party,  consisting 
of  Bacchus,  with  his  attendant  nymplis  and  the  wild  creatures  of  the  woods, 
all  attending  with  admiration  to  the  god  as  he  sing^  his  oMm  achievements. 
The  poet  is  smitten  with  terror,  which  gives  place  (v.  9)  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  divinity,  in  virtue  of  which  he  breaks  out  into  echoes  of  all  he  had 
heard. 

Argument.  —  Among  the  far  hills  I  saw  Bacchus  —  O  wonderful!  — 
reciting,  and  the  Nymplu  learning,  and  the  Satyrs  all  attention.  Awe  is 
fresh  in  my  heart ;  the  god  is  wimin  me,  and  I  am  troubled  with  joy.  O 
spare  me,  dread  Liber !  It  is  past,  and  I  am  free  to  sing  of  the  Bacchanals ; 
of  fountains  of  wine  and  milk  and  honey ;  of  Ariadne ;  of  Penthens  and 
Lycurgus ;  how  thou  tamedst  the  waters  of  the  East,  and  dost  sport  with 
tlie  Thracian  nymphs ;  how  thou  hurledst  the  giant  fiom  heaven,  and  how 
Cerberus  did  crouch  to  thee,  and  lick  thy  feet.    , 

1.  Baechum]  The  le^nds  and  attributes  of  Bacchus  contained  in  this  Ode 
arc  entirely  of  Greek  origin.  The  Romans  had  no  independent  notions  of 
this  divinity,  whose  name  ^Kxps,  *  the  shouter,'  is  properly  no  more  than  an 
adjunct  of  Axoyvo-or. 

2.  docentem  —  di$caite8\  These  correspond  to  the  terms  hthafTK€iv  and 
f4ap6aP€Ufj  as  applied  to  tne  chorlgns  who  tndned,  and  the  chorus  who  learnt 
their  parts  in  the  Greek  plavs. 

3.  Nymphcuoue]  The  I^aiades  and  Dryades  (see  C.  iii.  25.  14).  These 
nymphs  were  tne  nurses  of  Bacchus  in  his  infancy,  and  are  always  represented 
as  his  companions. 

4.  Caprtpedum  Satyrontm]  The  Satyrs  are  usually  confounded  with  the 
Fauns,  Faunus  again  being  confounded  with  Pan,  who  was  represented  with 
goat's  feet  like  the  Satyrs.  Ludan  describes  the  Satyrs  as  being  d(tU  ra 
Zra,  but  only  describes  Pan  as  having  the  lower  extremities  like  a  goat,  ra 
KOTw  alyi  ^oiKws.  It  is  vain,  therefore,  trying  to  trace  any  consistency  in  the 
poct*s  conceptions  of  these  uncouth  divinities. 

6,  7.  twindum  Ladatur]  'beats  wildly.* 

9.  Fas  est]  *  the  god  permits  me.'  Here  the  poet  is  supposed  to  recover 
from  the  terror  inspired  by  the  god,  and  to  feel  that  he  is  at  hberty  to  repeat 
what  he  has  heard.  '  Fas  est '  is  equivalent  to  dvrarov  ccm.  The  power  as 
well  as  the  permission  of  the  god  is  given.     C.  i.  1 1 . 1 ,  n. 

ThfiadoM]  The  attendants  of  Bacchus  were  so  called,  from  the  Greek  word 
Bv€i9^  *  to  rave.* 

10.  hdiM — nuila;]  The  same  attribute  that  made  Dionysus  the  god  of 
wine  also  gave  him  milk  and  honey  as  his  types.  He  represented  the  cxu- 
licrance  of  nature,  and  was  therein  closely  connected  with  Dcmetcr.  Any 
travclkr  in  the  Ka»t  can  tell  of  honcyi-omlw  on  the  trees  as  curiously  wrought 
oa  any  in  ganlcn-hivcs.  Virgil  says  (Kc.  Iv.  30) :  "  Et  durae  quercus  suda- 
bunt  rojwida  molla." 
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12.  iterare]  This  means  '  to  repeat '  what  the  poet  had  heard  from  die  god, 
as  he  taught  the  nymphs  to  praise  him. 

13.  Fas  et]  *  Et '  is  used  by  the  poets  as  an  enclitic,  and  put  after  the  word 
it  belongs  to,  which  is  not  done  by  the  prose-writers. 

beatae  cfjnftigis]  i.  e.  Ariadne,  whose  crown  is  one  of  the  constellations, 

*  cotxinft,"  |4iiced  in  heaven  by  Bacchus,  according  to  the  story  recorded  in  his 
hmpy  nijirtnpr  bv  Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  459  -  516). 

14*  tediiq^te  PerUhd]  Pentheus,  king  of  Thebes  (Epp.  i.  16.  74),  having 
j;one  out  T(i  fioe  the  secret  orgies  of  Bacchus,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bac- 
chnnabt  with  his  mother  Agavq  at  the  head  of  them. 

16.  Ljioirgi.y     See  C.  i.  18.  8,  n. 

IT.  'I iijjectis  amneSf]  The  Hydaspes  and  Orontes,  which  Bacchus  is  said 
to  have  wiilkcd  over  dry-shod. 

19,  Noch  f  Threes}  This  is  a  variation  of  *nodo  cohibere  crinem'  (C.  iii. 
14.  22].     '  Bistonidum'  means  the  women  of  the  Bistones,  a  Thradan  tribe. 

*  Fnius/  in  tius  sense  of  *harm,'  occurs  again,  C.  S.  41. 

21 .  Tbj  cam  parentis]  Horace  followed  some  legend  not  found  by  us  else- 
where in  this  description  of  Bacchus  changed  into  a  lion  and  fighting  with  the 
pitmt  Rhatus.  As  to  the  wars  of  the  Giants,  see  notes  on  C.  ii.  12. 6,  and  iii. 
4.  43,  Tiil 

28.  Pacts  eras  mediusque  MIL]  *You  were  the  some,  whether  engaged  in 
( m  ili<?  midst  of)  peace  or  war';  tlte  same,  i.  e.  as  vigorous  in  war  as  m  the 
dance  or  jest. 

30,  Conm  decorum,]  Dionysus  was  called  by  the  Greeks  xpwroKtpcts, 
because  lie  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  called  the  Homed.  This  symbol 
of  iwwer,  common  to  the  Greeks  as  well  as  to  all  the  nations  of  the  Blast  (see 
the  IlolfrfiW  Scriptures  passim),  was  adopted  from  this  divinity  by  Alexander 
thp  Grt-at  (who  professed  to  be  the  brother  of  Bacchus  and  son  of  Ammon) 
anil  his  j^ufH'L'ssors,  who  have  it  represented  on  their  coins.  Compare  C.  iii. 
21.  IS  :  *'  Vires  et  addis  comua  pauperi." 

leniter  atterms  Caudamt]  There  is  a  notion  of  tameness  and  pleasure  in  this 
acrion.  *  Ab  you  came  he  gently  wagged  his  tail,  as  you  departed  he  licked 
joHr  fcer. '    *  Ter- '  is  to  turn  or  wag,  and  *  adter- '  is  to  wag  at  or  towards. 

aL  t fits ff gut  Ore]  'three  months,'  as  iKarofurodav  'Srj^tddov  signifies  the 
hniiElred  Nereids  (Soph.  Oed.  Col.  v.  717).    See  note  on  li.  13.  34. 


ODE   XX. 

Th in  Ode  appears  to  hare  been  written  impromptu,  in  a  mock-heroic  or 
tut  hnlf  ^erious  Style,  in  reply  to  an  im-itation  of  Maecenas  (v.  6).  The  poet 
mva  thnt  ho  whom  Maecenas  delights  to  honor  cannot  f5ail  to  live  for  ever, 
and  thnt  he  already  feels  his  immortality,  and  that  wings  have  been  given 
liim  ^Mh  which  he  shall  soar  to  heaven,  and  fly  to  the  farthest  comers  of  the 
earth. 

'  AnGiTktEXT.— On  a  fresh,  strong  wing  shall  I  soar  to  heaven,  f3ar  above 
envy  am]  the  worid.  Whom  thou,  dear  Macenas,  delightest  to  honor,  Styx 
hatS  BO  power  to  detain.  Even  now  my  plumage  is  springing,  and  I  am 
ftfldy  to  fly  nway  and  sing  in  distant  places,  and  to  teach  barbarous  nations. 
Kd  >vmlif7^^  for  me ;  away  with  the  empty  honors  of  a  tomb. 

1 ,  2.  Nor  usitata  nee  tenui  —  Penna]    '  On  no  conmion  or  mean  wing.' 
lijhrmis]    As  swan  and  poet. 
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4.  tnvidia  major]  Horace  was  not  too  good  to  be  maligned,  bnt  he  could 
rise  above  it,  which  is  the  meaning  of  *  major/  KpctWoi^.  His  birth  drew 
contempt  apon  him  while  he  held  a  command  in  Brutus's  armj,  and  after- 
wards when  he  became  intimate  with  Msecenas  (see  Sat.  i.  6.  46,  sqq.) ;  but 
those  who  envied  tried  as  usual  to  make  use  of  him  (see  Sat.  ii.  6.  47,  sqq.). 
He  appears  In  some  measure  to  have  outlived  detrdction,  according  to  his  own 
words  (C.  iv.  3.  16) : 

"  Jam  dente  minus  mordeor  invido." 

6.  guem  voeas,]  *  whom  thou  honored  by  an  invitation.'    See  Introduction. 
It  was  on  the  strength  of  such  invitations  that  he  affirmed, 
"  Paupeiemqne  dives 
Me  petit."  (C.  u.  18.  10.) 

9,  10.  asperas  Peilea]    Like  the  skin  on  a  swan's  legs. 

11.  Superne,\  As  this  is  formed  from  'supemus,'  the  last  syllable  would 
naturally  be  long ;  but  it  is  short  in  Lucretius  twice,  and  the  same  with  '  in- 
fisme.' 

13.  DaeddUo  ocior\  Orelli  has  collected  many  examples  of  hiatus  like  this 
from  Horace,  Vii^l,  and  Ovid.     See  C.  i.  28.  24. 

\b,  canorvs  Ale»\  The  swan.  See  C.  iv.  2.  25,  3.  20.  Virgil  (£c.  ix.  27) 
has, 

"  Vare  tuum  nomen — 
Cantantes  subUme  ferent  ad  sidera  cycni." 

16.  Htfperboreosque  compos.]  There  was  a  mystery  attached  to  the  distant 
regions  of  the  north,  to  which  Pindar  (Pyth.  x.)  pays  no  man  ever  found  the 
way  by  land  or  sea.  They  did  not  howe'ver  neglect  the  Muses.  They  were 
a  happy  race,  audpS>v  fiaxaptiav  SuiKos\  a  sacred  familv,  Itph  ytved^  free 
from  old  age,  disease,  and  war.  These  considerations  will  explain  Horace's 
meanii^. 

18.  Manae  cohortis]  The  Marei  were  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  Italian 
tribes,  and  supplied  the  best  foot-soldiers  for  the  Roman  army,  which  is  hence 
called  *  Marsa  cohors '  (see  C.  iii.  5.  9). 

DaeuM  —  Gelonif]  See  C.  i.  19.  10,  n.  The  Dad  were  not  finally  subdued 
tin  the  reip^n  of  Trajan. 

19.  perUus]  Here  the  meaning  is  'instructed,*  as  'juris  peritus'  is  one 
instmcted  and  skilled  in  the  law.  Horace  means  that  wbarous  nations  will 
become  versed  in  his  writings :  '  mei  peritus  me  discet '  is  perhaps  the  full 
senteiK».  But  why  he  should  class  those  who  drank  of  the  waters  of  the 
Rhone  (of  which  many  Romans  drank)  with  the  barbarians  mentioned,  is  not 
easy  to  understand. 

20.  IGber]  By  Hiber  is  probably  meant  the  Caucasian  people  of  that 
name. 

Bkodamque  potor.]  This  mode  of  expression  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try, as  those  who  diink  of  their  national  river,  is  repeated  twice,  C.  iii.  10.  1, 
andC.  iv.  15.  21. 

21.  imam/uftere]  That  is,  a  funeral  ^vithout  a  corpse.  The  poet  sa^  he 
shall  have  taken  flight  and  shall  not  die.  The  idea  is  like  that  of  Enmus  in 
those  verses  (quoted  by  Cicero  de  Scnect.  c.  20),  — 

"  Nemo  me  lacrimis  decoret  nee  funera  fletu 
Faxit.    Cur  ?    Volito  vivu*  per  ora  virum." 

22.  Luehaque  turpet]  *  disfiguring  grief.' 

24.  wpervacuos]    The  prose-wi-iters  before  Pliny  used  the  form  'super- 
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ODE   I. 


This  and  the  five  following  Odes  are  generally  admitted  to  be  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  Horace's  manner.  It  has  been  already  said  (C.  ii.  15, 
Introdaction)  that  they  appear  all  to  have  been  written  about  die  same  time 
with  one  another  and  with  other  Odes,  namely,  that  time  when  Augustus  set 
himself  the  task  of  social  reformation,  after  tlie  close  of  the  civil  wars. 

The  gen€a:al  purport  of  this  Ode  is  an  exhortation  to  moderate  living  and 
desires. 

The  first  stanza  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  added  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  six  Odes,  \iewed  as  a  whole. 

Abouxent.  —  The  worldly  I  despise,  but  have  new  precepts  for  the  young. 
Kings  rule  over  their  people,  but  arc  tliemselves  the  subjects  of  Jove.  One 
may  be  richer,  another  nobler  than  his  fellows,  but  all  alike  must  die.  No 
indulgence  can  get  sleep  for  him  who  has  a  sword  ever  hanging  over  him, 
while  it  disdains  not  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  He  who  is  content  with  a 
little,  fears  not  storm  or  drought.  The  rich  man  builds  him  houses  on  the 
very  waters,  but  anxiety  follows  him,  go  where  he  will.  If,  then,  the  luxuries 
of  the  wealthy  cure  not  grief,  why  should  I  build  me  great  houses^  or  seek  to 
change  my  lot  ? 

1 .  Odi  profcmum  wlgus]  The  first  stanza  is  an  imitation  of  the  language 
used  by  the  priests  at  the  mysteries,  requiring  "  the  multitude  pro&ne/^  that 
is,  all  but  Uie  initiated,  or  those  who  were  to  be  initiated,  to  stand  aloof.  *  Fa- 
vero  linguis,'  like  €v<^fictv,  in  its  first  meaning  signifies  the  speaking  woids 
of  good  omen.  But  it  came  as  commonly  to  signify  total  silence,  as  heve. 
Horace  speaks  as  if  he  despaired  of  impressing  his  precepts  on  any  but  tiie 
young,  and  bids  the  rest  stand  aside,  as  incapable  of  being  initiated  in  the 
true  wisdom  of  life. 

3.  Musarum  sacerdot]    Ovid  calls  himself  the  same  (Amor.  iii.  8. 23) :  — 
"  Ble  ego  Musarum  punis  Phoebiaue  sacerdos." 

5.  Regum  timendorum]  He  begins  by  saying  tnat  even  kings,  though  tfaey 
are  above  their  people,  are  themselves  inferior  to  Jove,  and  goes  on  to  say 
that,  though  one  man  may  be  richer  or  nobler  than  another,  all  must  die ; 
that  the  nch  have  no  exemption  fix>m  care,  but  much  more  of  it  than  the 
humble. 

7.  triumpfio,  Cuncta]  There  is  some  abruptness  in  this,  from  the  absenoe 
of '  ct'  But  it  is  not  wanted.  As  to  the  Giants'  wars,  see  C.  ii.  12. 6,  n.,  19. 
21 ;  iii.  4.  43,  50. 

9.  Ettut]  This  is  equivalent  to  tariv  iasj  *it  maybe.'  '  Esto '  witboot 
'  ut '  occurs  in  Sat.  i.  6.  19.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is,  that  one  man 
possesses  more  lands  than  another. 

10.  hie  generosior]  <  Generosior '  is  more  noble  bv  birth,  as  anodier  is  more 
distinguished  for  his  character  and  deeds,  and  a  third  for  the  number  of  his 
clients,  of  whom  it  was  the  pride  of  the  wealthy  Romans  to  have  a  laige  body 
depending  on  them. 
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1 1 .  Dexendai  in  Qimpum]  The  Campns  Martius  was  an  open  space,  which 
afterwards  came  to  be  encroached  upon  dv  buildings,  outside  the  city  walls  on 
the  northeast  quarter,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  comitia  centn- 
riata,  at  which  the  election  of  magistrates  took  place,  were  held  in  the  Campus 
Ifartius.  *  Descendere '  is  the  word  used  for  gladiators  going  into  the  arena 
to  fight,  and  is  also  applied  to  the  contests  for  office. 

12.  tneliorquefama]    For  *  famaque  melior.' 

13.  Contemlaty]  'runs  against  him.'  This  verb  is  used  sometimes  as  a 
transitiire  verb  for  *  petere,  as  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  (ii.  2.  53),  "  Hie  magistratus 
a  popolo  summa  amoitione  contcnditur." 

16.  Ornne  capax]    Compare  C.  ii.  3.  26,  and  likewise  i.  4.  13  ;  ii.  18.  32. 

18.  Siatlae  dopes]  The  Sicilians  were  at  one  time  proverbial  for  good 
living.  The  story  alluded  to  is  that  of  Damocles,  told  by  Cicerp  (Tusc.  Disp. 
V.  21 ),  who  was  invited  hy  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  to  a  feast,  and  was  set  m 
the  midst  of  luxuries,  but  with  a  sword  hanging  by  a  single  hair  over  his  head ; 
by  which  the  king  meant  him  to  understand  the  character  of  his  own  happi- 
ness, which  had  excited  the  admiration  of  Damocles.  Horace  says  generally, 
that  the  rich  cannot  enjoy  their  riches,  since  they  have  ever  a  sword,  in  tne 
shape  of  danger,  hanging  over  them. 

19.  Duicem  elabonxmnt  aaporem,]  *  shall  force  sweet  appetite.' 

20.  Non  avium]  It  is  said  that  Msecenas  sought  sleep  by  the  help  of  dis- 
tant music.    Aviaries  were  not  uncommon  in  the  houses  of  the  rich. 

21.  Somnm  agratium]    *  Virorum  *  depends  on  '  domos.' 
24.  T€mpe\    The  word  is  plural,  —  in  Greek  ra  Tc/xjn;. 

27.  Arctun  eadeniis  —  on'entis  Hatdt\\  Arcturus  sets  early  in  November. 
The  constellation  Auriga,  of  which  the  kids  (two  stars)  form  a  part,  rises 
fiboat  the  first  of  October. 

29-  verberatae  grandine  vtneae]  See  Epp.  i.  8.  4  :  "  Grando  contuderit 
viies."  *  Mendax  fundus '  is  like  '*  spem  mentita  seges "  (Epp.  i.  7.  87),  and 
opposed  to  "  segetis  certa  fides  "  (C.  lii.  16.  30). 

30.  ctrbore  nunc  amuu]  Horace  says  he  who  is  content  with  a  little  has 
never  to  complain,  like  the  rich,  of  storms  by  sea  or  land,  or  of  the  failing  of 
his  fnrits  through  rain,  heat,  or  frost,  which'  lost  he  expresses  thus  :  '*  or  his 
harm  disappointing  him,  when  his  trees  complain  one  while  of  the  rains,  an- 
other of  the  constellation  (Sirius)  that  parches  the  fields,  and  again  of  the 
cniel  frosts." 

33.  Contrada  pisces  aequora  $entiuni]  Compare  C.  ii.  18.  20,  and  Epp.  i. 
1.84. 

85.  Oumenia  demiuit  redemptor]  Compare  C.  iii.  24.  3,  sq.  The  walls 
were  faced  on  Either  side  with  stone,  and  loose  stones  (*  caementa  *)  were 
thrown  in  between.  'Frequens  —  redemptor*  means  'many  a  contractor' 
'  Dominus '  is  the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  *  Redimcrc '  or  *  conducere  '  was 
said  of  one  who  undertook  to  perform  certain  work  for  a  stipulated  price,  and 
the  person  who  gave  him  the  work  was  said  *  locare.'    See  C.  ii.  18.  17,  n. 

36,  37.  terrae  FaaUdiotus]  '  disdaining  the  land.' 

39.  triremi,  et]  The  *  aerata  triremis '  was  the  rich  man's  private  yacht. 
The  epithet  is  commonly  applied  to  ships  of  war,  because  their  rostra  were 
ornamented  and  strengtiiened  with  bronze  ('  aes ').    See  C.  ii.  16.  21. 

41.  PhrggiuM  lapis]     See  C.  ii.  18.  3,  n. 

43.  DeUnit]  The  expression  *  purpuramm  usus  sidere  clarior  *  is  un- 
common. iTie  first  two  words,  whicn  belong  properly  to  '  purpurarum,' 
are  tnmsferred  to  *  usus,'  — '  the  enjoyment  or  possession  of  purple  brighter 
than  a  star ' :  which,  though  '  sidus '  should  be  taken  for  the  sun,  as  it  may 
be,  or  a  constellation,  as  it  usually  is,  is  rather  a  singular  comparison  for 
purple. 

44.  Achaemeniumque  coshtmA  *  Persian  oil.'    See  C  ii.  12.  21.    *  Costum' 
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was  an  Eastern  aromatic  shrab.    The  Greeks  called  it  kootos,  bat  tiie  name 
is  probably  Eastern.    It  is  not  the  spikenard,  as  it  is  generally  called. 

45.  Cur  inviJendis]  '  Why  should  I  build  a  high  pakce,  wiA  a  splendid 
entrance  and  in  the  modem  style  1  Why  change  my  &U)ine  vale  for  trouble- 
some  wealth  ? '    On  the  construction  with  '  pcrmutem/  see  C.  L  17.  3,  n. 


ODE    II. 

The  purpose  of  diis  Ode  is  to  commend  public  and  social  Tirtne,  and  the 
opening  shows  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  Ode.  It  is  addreased 
cniefly  to  young  men,  and  tells  them  that  military  Tirtue  is  the  paratt  of 
contentment 

Aroumbnt. —  Contentment  is  to  be  learned  in  arms  and  dane<^.  To 
die  for  our  country  is  glorious,  and  death  puflues  the  coward.  Virtue  is 
superior  to  popular  fevor  or  rejection,  and  opens  the  way  to  the  skies,  and 
rises  above  the  dull  atmosphere  of  this  world.  Good  faith,  too,  has  its  re- 
ward, and  I  would  not  be  tne  companion  of  the  man  who  n^lects  it,  lest  I 
share  his  sure  reward. 

1.  amice]  'Amice  ferre'  is  the  reverse  of  the  common  phrase  'moleste 
ferrc.'  '  Let  the  youth,  made  strong  by  active  warfiue,  learn  to  endnre  con- 
tentedly privations.' 

5,  6.  trepidis  In  re6iis.]  '  in  danger.' 

lUum  ex  moenibus]  This  picture  represents  the  fears  of  the  Parthian  mother 
and  maiden,  the  danger  of  tneir  son  and  lover,  and  the  prowess  of  the  Roman 
soldier,  likened  to  a  fierce  lion.  Helen,  looking  out  with  her  damsels  from 
the  walls  of  Tray  (111.  iii.  139,  sqq.),  or  Antigone  looking  from  Uie  walk  of 
Thebes  (Eurip.  Phoen.  88),  was  perhaps  beforo  Horace's  mind. 

13.  DtUce  et  decorum  est]  In  Horace's  mind  there  was  a  close  connection 
between  the  virtue  of  frugal  contentment  and  devotion  to  one's  country. 
They  are  associated  below  (C.  iv.  9.  4^,  sqq.). 

14.  perteqmtur]    This  line  is  a  translation  from  Simonides,  — 

6  d*  ai  BdpoTos  Ktxe  xai  t6p  ibnty6ua')(C¥» 
*  Persequi '  signifies  '  to  pursue  and  overtake.'    *  Timido '  applies  to  both 
'  poplitious '  and  *  teigo '  (see  note  on  C.  i.  2.  1 ). 

17.  Vhim  repulsae  nesda  aordidae]  *  Ncscia '  seems  to  mean  '  unconscioiii 
o('  because  *  indifferent  to '  the  disgrace  of  rejection,  which,  if  disgraceful  to 
any,  is  not  so  to  the  virtuous,  but  to  those  who  reject  them. 

18.  Iniaminatu]  This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere.  Like  '  oontaminatos,' 
'  attaminatus,'  it  is  derived  from  the  obsolete  word  '  tamino,'  and  contains 
the  root  *  tag '  of '  tango,'  as  '  integer '  does. 

20.  pooularU  aurae.]  *  the  (fickle)  favor  of  the  people.'  This  word,  whidi 
means  tnat  the  popular  jutonent  is  like  a  shifting  breeze,  setting  now  fliis 
way,  now  that,  appears  in  Yugil  (Aen.  vi.  817)  :  — 

"  Nimium  gandens  popularibus  auris." 
Compare,  for  the  sentiments,  C.  iv.  9.  39,  sqq. 

25.  Ett  etfddi  tuia  Mdentio] 

iirri  Koi  atyas  diupiivvov  yepas^ 
which  words  of  Simonides  it  appears  Augustus  was  acquainted  with,  and 
approved.^  Plutarch  tells  this  story.  When  Athcnodorus  was  about  to  leave 
Augustus's  camp,  he  embraced  the  emperor,  and  said,  "  O  Ciesar,  whenever 
toou  art  wroth,  say  nothing,  do  nothing,  till  thou  hast  gone  over  in  thy  mind 
the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet/*    Whereupon  the  emperor  took  htm 
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by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  I  have  need  of  thee  still " ;  and  he  detained  him  a 
whole  year,  saying,  "  Silence,  too,  hath  its  safe  reward."  Horace's  indigna- 
tion is  levelled  against  the  breaking  of  faith  ^nerally;  and  the  divulging  of 
the  secrets  of  Ceres  (whose  rites,  however,  it  appears,  were  only  attended 
by  women)  is  only  mentioned  by  way  of  illustration.  Secrecy  is  a  sign  of 
good  faith,  and  not  an  easy  one  to  practise.  There  are  few  moral  qualities 
Siat  can  be  said  to  take  precedence  of  it  It  is  the  basis  of  friendship,  as 
Cicero  says,  and  without  it  society  cannot  exist.  (Compare  S.  i.  4.  84,  n.) 
It  is  probable,  if  Plutarch's  story  be  true,  that  Horace  had  heard  Augustus 
repeat  his  fitvorite  axiom. 

26,  etc.]  '  I  will  not  suffer  the  person  who  has  divul^  the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  Ceres  to  be  under  the  same  roof,  or  to  sail  m  the  same  vessel, 
with  me.' 

29.  Soivat  fhaaehn  ;j  That  is,  '  do  littore,'  '  to  unmoor.'  The  precise 
character  of  tno  worship  of  Ceres  at  Rome  is  not  easily  made  out.  There 
were  no  mysteries  among  the  Romans  corresponding  to  the  Eleusinian  or 
any  of  the  other  Greek  Mvtrr^pca. 

Dktfriter]  See  C  i.  34.  5,  n.  *  Oft  doth  Jove  neglected  ^oln  the  pure 
with  the  imclean,'  that  is,  punishes  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  who  na\'e 
ofi^ded  him.  For  another  examnle  of  'incesto,'  see  next  Ode  (v.  19). 
'  Addidit '  and  '  desemit '  have  the  force  of  the  aorist 

32.  Demruit  pedt  Poena  ckaido,]  The  avengers  of  guilt  are  called  by  the 
Greek  tragedians  wrrMpfmounny  vartpc^^Oopoi.  *  Fede  ciando^' '  of  limping 
fiwty'  and  so, '  slow.' 


ODE    III. 

This  Ode  commends  the  virtue  of  perseverance  by  the  example  of  heroes 
who  had  secured  divine  honors  by  it.  Juno  is  introduced  as  making  a  long 
speech  to  die  assembled  gods,  when  it  was  proposed  to  admit  Romulus 
among  them.  This  speech  is  contrived  in  onfer  to  introduce  the  glory  and 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  praises  of  Augustus.  It  also  contains 
indirect  exhortations  to  abstinence  and  contentment,  and  so  bears  on  the 
general  scope  of  these  Odes.  It  is  said  that  Julius  Caesar  meant  to  transfer 
me  seat  of  empire  to  Alexandria  in  Troas,  or  to  Ilium ;  and  perhaps  in 
Horace's  time,  among  the  remedies  proposed  for  the  evils  of  the  state,  some 
may  have  freely  spoken  of  transferring  the  seat  of  government  to  anotlier 
^>ot.  It  is  equally  probable  that  the  site  of  Troy,  the  city  of  their  anceston* 
aiid  the  fountain  of  their  race,  may  have  been  fixed  upon  for  tiiat  purpose. 
To  meet  the  spirit  of  avarice  in  some,  and  restlessness  in  all  that  would  be 
mixed  up  with  such  a  notion,  seems  to  have  been  anodier  purpose  of  this 
Ode.  Tne  Romans  attached  much  importance  to  the  legena  which  deri\'ed 
their  origin  from  the  Trojans.    See  S.  u.  5.  63. 

Abgumbnt. —  The  upright  man  and  firm  no  terrors  can  drive  from  J>is 
purpose.  Through  this  virtue  Pollux,  Hercules,  Aujrustus,  Bacchus,  have 
been  translated  to  the  skies.  Romulus  likewise,  at  the  instance  of  Juno,  who 
thus  addressed  the  assembled  gods :  "  Ilium  hath  paid  the  penalty  of  its 
founder's  crime.  That  impious  umpire  and  his  foreign  strumpet  have  over- 
thrown it  But  his  beauty  is  gone.  Priam's  perjured  house  hath  &llen ;  the 
war  our  auarrels  protracted  is  at  an  end.  My  wrath  tlien  I  remit.  Let  Mars 
have  his  tiated  grandson ;  let  him  come  amon^  us :  only  let  seas  roll  between 
Hium  and  Rome,  and  let  the  exiles  reign  where  they  will ;  let  their  capitol  stand, 
and  the  Mede  own  their  sway ;  but  let  the  tomb  of  Priam  and  of  Paris  be  the 
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lair  of  beasts.  From  Gadcs  to  the  Nile  let  her  be  feared,  but  let  her  learn  to 
despise  the  gold  that  lies  buried  in  the  ground.  Let  her  stretch  her  arms  to 
the  limits  of  the  earth,  to  the  stormy  North  and  the  fiery  East,  but  let  her  not 
dare  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Troy.  On  an  evil  day  would  she  rise  again  : 
thrice  let  her  rise,  thrice  should  she  fall  by  tlie  po>vcr  of  Jove's  sister  and 
spouse."  But  hold,  my  Muse,  nor  bring  down  such  themes  to  the  sportive 
lyre. 

1.  Justum]  i.e.  "qui  jus  servat." 

2.  jubentiumf]  This  is  the  technical  word  for  the  passing  of  a  law  by  the 
people.  "  Jubetisne  Quiritcs  1 "  was  the  way"  of  putting  the  question. 
Other  instances  of  *jubere'  with  the  accusative  are  S.  li.  3.  141,5.70. 
£pp.  ii.  2.  63. 

3.  instantis]  'menacing.' 

5.  Dux  inquieti  turbidua  Hadriae,]  Compare  C.  ii.  17.  19,  and  i.  3.  15. 
This  assemblage  of  terrible  objects  is  hcten^neous  enough,  but  the  seventh 
and  eighth  verses  present  a  fine  picture.  *  Though  the  arch  (of  heaven)  break 
and  fall  on  (him),  the  wreck  will  strike  a  fearless  man.'  '  Orbis '  is  used  for 
the  sky,  as  the  Greek  poets  used  jcvkXo;  with  or  without  ovpavov, 

6.  fidminarUis]  This  is  a  word  not  used  by  prose-writers  of  Horace's  day. 
The  same  may  be  said  of.'  triumphatis '  (v.  43). 

7.  iilabaturj  The  regular  constniction  would  be  with  the  future,  as  the 
future  follows  in  '  ferient.'  '  lUabatur '  should  ha\*e  '  feriant '  in  prose.  See 
below,  C.  9.  12,  n. 

9.  arte]  *  quality '  or  '  virtue.' 

10.  Enistts]  This  means  struggling  forward  with  earnestness,  idiich  is 
the  force  of  *  e.'    Compare  C.  iv.  8.  29.    Epp.  ii.  1.  5,  sq. 

12.  Purpureo  libit  ore  nectar.]  See  note  on  Epp.  ii.  1. 15.  The  epithet 
'  purpureo '  is  applied  to  '  ore '  in  its  sense  of '  lips. 

16.  Martis  equis]  This  appears  to  have  been  the  genuine  old  le^d  of 
the  disappearance  of  Romulus.  See  Ovid,  Met  xiv.  820,  sqq.  Fast  iL  495, 
sq.    See  note  on  Epod  xvL  13. 

17.  Gratum  elocuta]     See  Introd. 
19.  incestu9que]     See  C.  2.  30. 

21.  ex  quo]  'ever  since.'  This  signifies  that  the  fall  of  Troy  waa  deter- 
mined from  the  time  of  Laomedon's  crime,  and  that  the  crime  of  Paris  and 
Helen  caused  its  accomplishment  '  Destituo '  with  an  ablative  is  unusual. 
In  the  Iliad  (xxi  441,  sqq.)  Poseidon  relates  how  he  built  the  walls  of  Troy, 
while  Apollo  kept  sheep  for  Laomedon,  father  of  Priam,  and  how  they  were 
cheated  of  their  pay  and  dismissed  with  threats,  when  their  work  was  done. 
The  same  king  cheated  Hercules  out  of  some  horses  he  had  promised  him, 
and  he  lost  his  life  for  his  pains.  Juno  and  Minen-a  had  their  own  quarrel 
with  Troy  for  the  judgment  of  Paris,  which  gave  Venus  the  prize  of  beaut  j ; 
but  Juno* here  makes  out  a  different  case  against  the  city. 

23.  damnatum]  Agreeing  with  '  Uion  '  (v.  18).  The  feminine  form  '  Hios  * 
occurs  elsewhere  (Epod.  xiv.  14). 

*25.  adulterae\  It  is  doubtful  whether  Horace  meant  that  for  the  dative  or 
genitive  case,  tnat  is,  whether  it  goes  with  '  splendct '  or  *  hospcs.* 

28.  rejringity]    Equivalent  to  '  repellit' 

29.  ductum]  '  Ducere '  and  '  trahere '  are  sometimes  used  for  *  prodncere ' 
and '  protrahere.' 

32.  TVoica]  ^  There  is  much  scorn  in  Juno's  language,  as  in  the  words 
*  mulier  peregrina,*  *  Troica  sacerdos,' '  fatalis  incestusque  judex,'  *  exsules.* 
•Invisum  nepotem'  was  Romulus,  her  grandson  through  Mars.  *  Troica 
sacerdos '  was  Rea  Silvia,  or  Hia,  the  Vestal  virgin,  daughter  of  Numitor, 
and  descended  from  ^neas. 
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^  nd/mabo ;]    This  word  occars  only  here  and  above  (ii.  7. 3). 

94.  ducere  necUvrU]  'Ducere'  is  common  in  this  sense  of  'quaffing/ 
So  the  Greeks  used  tkKtw  and  cnr^y.  They  both  occur  in  one  verse  of 
Euripides  (CycL  417), 

Etrmurtp  r  Sfivartv  iXxvtrtu. 

35.  qmetit  Ordimbus  —  deorum.]    This  savors  of  the  Epicureanism  Horace 
had  learned  in  early  life :  **  Deos  didici  securum  agere  aevnm  "  (S.  L  5. 101). 
'*  Scilicet  is  supcris  labor  est,  ea  cura  quietos 
Sollicitat"  (Aon.  iv.  379.) 

37.  Dam  longu$  inter]     Sec  Introd. 

3S.  exsuUs\    The  Romans. 

40.  Priami — busto]  Priam  had  no  tomb,  according  to  Vufgil's  aeoonnt 
(Aen.  ii  557),  but  Horace  assumes  that  he  had  one.  No  greater  affit>nt  could 
be  supposed  than  is  here  desired.  Electra  represents  ^gisthus  as  leaping  on 
ber  fiuher's  grave  intoxicated  with  wine  (Eurip.  Elect.  326,  sq.).  Compare 
£pod.  xvL  10,  sqq  ,  and  II.  iv.  177. 

42.  iwdUul  '  unmolested.'    '  Capitolinm ' ;  see  C.  i.  2.  3,  n. 

43.  ripat  arva  NilttM,]  The  connection  between  the  two  stanzas  is  this : 
*  Let  Rome  extend  her  arms  as  she  will,  — to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the  Nile, — only  let  her  not,  as  her  possessions  in- 
crease, learn  to  prize  ^d  above  virtue ' ;  which  is  thus  expressed, '  Only  be 
she  stronger  bv  despismg  the  cold  that  yet  lies  hid,  and  is  better  placed  when 
concealed  in  tne  earth,  than  bv  gatheni^^  it  for  man's  use  with  hand  that 
plunders  all  that  b  sacred.'  '  Humanos  in  usus '  is  opposed  to  '  divinos '  im- 
I^ied  in '  sacrum.' 

53.  Qukunque  mundo  terminus  obstitit,]  *  Whatever  boundary  presents  itself 
to  the  worid.' 

54.  taiigat]  'reach.' 

58.  ne  nimivm  pii]  She  supposes  the  Romans  to  make  it  a  reason  for 
rebuilding  Troy,  that  it  was  a  pious  duty  they  owed  to  their  ancestors.  See 
introduction. 

61.  aUte  luffubri]  The  auspices  were  usually  taken  before  the  building  of 
a  town. 

64.  Qmjuge  me  Jovit  et  sorore.]  Both  Horace  and  Viigil  (Aen.  L  46)  get 
this  combmaiton  from  Homer  (II.  xvi.  432) : 

*Hp7rd<  irpotritiirt  KoatyvfjrriP  Skoxw  rr. 

65.  Ter  si  reswyat]  Thrue  is  often  used  for  an  indefinite  number,  as  here. 
8oo  Gecng.  I  281 ;  iv.  384.  Ovid,  Met.  x.  452 ;  also  bek>w,  C.  4.  79,  "  tre- 
ccntae  catenae." 

ntorvf  aeneus]  Horace  is  partial  to  this  epithet  See  Epp.  i.  1.  60.  C.  9. 
18.  C.  16.  I.  It  means  no  more,  in  this  derived  use,  than  strength  and  sta- 
bility.   '  ACneus '  is  never  used  as  a  word  of  three  syllables. 

66.  Anetore  Phoebo,]  Vugil  has  ''Troiae  Cynthius  anctor"  (G.  iii.  36). 
See  note  on  v.  21. 

70.  penricax]  *  bokL' 

72.  Magna  modis  tenMore  parvis]  '  To  degrade  lofty  themes  by  your 
bumble  strains.* 


ODE   IV. 

PuKSunro  his  purpose,  Horace  here  commends  the  power  of  wisdom  and 
learning  in  subduing  onite  force  and  violent  passions,  which  be  illustrates  by 
a  fabnk>U8  storf  about  himself  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  by  the  protection 
27* 
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ho  has  always  recdved  from  the  Muses,  by  the  love  Angnstns  here  them, 
and  by  the  destraction  of  the  giants  when  they  attacked  tSa  skies,  whidi  the 
poet  attributes  to  Mhierva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 

Aboument.  —  Come  down,  Calliope,  and  sing  a  lofty  strain.  Is  it  a 
dream,  or  am  I  wandering  in  the  Muses'  grova?  I  was  a  child,  and,  tired 
with  play,  I  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  Apnlian  hills.  There  doves  made  me 
a  covering  of  leaves,  and  I  slept  safe,  and  men  might  well  wonder  how  the 
gods  were  present  with  mc.  Yours  am  I,  ye  Muses,  on  the  Sabine  hills,  at 
Tibur,  at  rrseneste,  or  at  Baiae.  Because  I  love  your  fountains  and  your 
choir,  I  perished  not  when  the  battle  was  turned,  nor  by  the  accursed  'tree, 
nor  in  the  Sicilian  waters.  Be  ye  with  me,  and  I  will  visit  the  mad  Bos- 
porus, the  sands  of  the  East,  the  savage  Briton,  the  Concan,  the  Geloni,  and 
the  Tanais,  unharmed.  Ye  refresh  Augustus  when  he  brings  back  his  weary 
troops  from  the  war.  Mild  are  your  counsels,  and  in  peace  is  your  delight. 
We  know  how  that  bold  ciant  band  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  Jove; 
but  what  was  their  stren^  against  the  asgis  of  Pallas  ?  'T  was  that  which 
drove  them  back,  thou^  Vulcan  too,  and  Juno,  and  Apollo  with  his  bow, 
were  there.  Brute  force  fidls,  self-destroyed :  the  ^pds  detest  violence,  but 
tempered  strength  they  promote :  let  Gyas  be  my  witness,  Orion  the  seducer. 
Earth  mourning  for  her  sons,  JStna  with  its  ever-burning  and  unconsimiii^ 
flame,  the  vulture  of  Tityus,  and  the  chains  of  Tcirithous. 

2,^lcngum]  This  seems  to  mean  a  sustained  and  stately  song.  Calliope 
was  generally  called  the  Muse  of  Epic  poetry. 

3.  acuta]  *  clear,'  *  musical.' 

4.  Jidlbus  dtharaqw]    By  hendiadys  for  '  citharae  fidibus.' 

6.  pios  Errare  per  lucos]  The  woods  are  called  'pios,'  as  sacred  to  the 
Muses. 

9,  fabulosae]  This  word  belongs  to  'palnmbes,'  the  'storied  dov^'  as 
"  fabulosus  Hydaspes  "  (C.  i.  22.  8).  The  range  of  the  Apennines  that  bore 
the  name  '  Yultur '  was  partly  in  Apulia  and  partly  in  Lncania.  It  is  still 
called  Monte  Vulture.  Venusia,  Horace's  birthplace,  was  near  the  boun- 
dary of  those  provinces,  whence  he  calls  Apulia  his  nurse,  though  elsewhere 
is.  ii.  1. 34)  he  says  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  an  ApuUan  or  a  Lncanian. 
)oves,  which  were  sacred  to  Venus,  have  their  part  in  sundry  tales.  Here 
Horace  intimates  they  were  sent  to  cover  him  with  laurel  and  myrtle,  ia 
token  of  his  future  ume,  and  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  Mnsea  (see 
Introduction). 

9, 10.  Aptdo — ApuHae]  The^quantity  of  the  first  two  syUables  in  these 
woids  difiers,  thus :  '  ApCilo '  — '  ApQliae.^  Such  variations  m  proper  names 
are  not  unusual  in  the  Latin  poets.  The  word  '  Sicanns '  is  used  as  three 
different  feet  '  Italus '  has  the  first  syllable  long  or  short,  and  so  widi  other 
names. 

11.  Lucto  ^fatigatumquB  mmno]  It  is  clear  that  some  other  word,  like 
'  onprcssum/  must  be  understood  for  '  somno.'  It  is  a  translation  of  Kagiar^ 
alioTjKcnrfs  rjbi  Koi  6irvy  (B.  x.  98).  Acherontia,  Bantia,  and  Forentmn 
were  neighboring  towns,  and  still  retain  tiieir  names  under  the  forms  Ace- 
renza,  Vanci,  Forenza.  Stories,  such  as  Horace  has  here  invented  for  him- 
self, are  told  of  Steslchoms,  Pindar,  JBschylus.  Plato. 

17.  Ut  —  Dormirem]    This  is  connected  with  '  mirum  * ;  *  how  I  slqH.' 

22.  ToUor]  Ovid  uses  the  word  in  this  sense  (Met  vii.  779).  The  Sahtiie 
hills  were  part  of  tlic  Apennines,  which  Horace  had  to  climb  when  he  went 
to  his  flEurm.  *  Sen '  is  understood  after  *  vester.'  The  epithet '  liquidae/ 
applied  to  Baiss,  has  reference  to  the  clearness  and  purity  of  the  atmo:}- 
pnere. 
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23.  Praeneste  seu  TUntr]  See  Epp.  i.  2.  2,  n.,  tts  to  '  Praene«te,'  and  C.  ii. 
6k  5,  n.,  as  to  '  Tibnr/  which  rose  from  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Anio,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  from  which  it  is  called  '  snpinnm.' 

25.  Vestris — fontibus]  All  retired  streams  and  shady  groves  were  held 
sacred  to  the  Muses  (v.  6).  Parnassus  had  its  fountain,  Castalia ;  and  Heli- 
con two,  Hippocrcne  and  Aganippe. 

26.  Philippisj     See  C.  ii.  7.  9. 

28.  Nee  Sicuui  Palinurus  undo.]  Horace's  escape  from  shipwreck  off  Cape 
Palinnms  is  nowhere  else  related ;  and  it  is  doubtful  when  it  happened. 
'  Sicnla  nnda '  for  the  Tuscan  Sea  is  an  unusual  limitation.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Marc  Siculum,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  Sicily. 
Palinurus  was  on  the  western  coast  of  Lucania.  It  retains  its  name  as  Capo 
di  Palinuro. 

32.  Littoris  Assipii]    The  Syrian  coast.     See  note  on  C.  ii.  11. 16. 

33.  Visam  Britannos]  The  stories  of  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  ancient 
Britons  are  too  authentic  to  be  doubted.  See  Tacitus  (Ann.  xiv.  30).  Virgil 
(Georg.  iii.  463)  relates  of  the  Geloni  (C.  i.  19. 10),  that  they  used  to  eat 
cheese  dipped  in  horse's  blood.  Whether  the  Concani,  who  were  a  Can- 
tabrian  tribe,  did  the  same,  is  doubtful.  Horace,  perhaps,  got  his  idea  from 
ViigU. 

36.  Scythicum — amnem.]    The  Tanais. 

38.  adclidit]  In  the  rear  B.  c.  25,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Salassi,  a 
people  of  the  Gaulish  Alps,  Augustus  assigned  their  territory  to  some  of  the 
pnetorian  troops,  and  there  they  buflt  Augusta  Prcetoria  (Aosta),  and  about 
the  same  time  there  were  assigned  to  others  lands  in  Lusitania,  on  which 
they  built  Augusta  Emerita  (Merida).  *  Additis '  is  used  in  a  like  case  by 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xiii.  31 ) :  "  Coloniae  Capua  atque  Nuccria  additis  vetenmis 
firmatae  sunt" 

40.  Pierio  recreatis  antro]  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Augustus  (84,  85), 
relates  that  he  followed  literanr  pursuits  with  great  zeal,  and  dabbled  in 
poetry.  He  could  not  have  had  much  time  for  such  pursuits  when  this  Ode 
was  written,  but  he  may  have  said  enough  to  let  it  be  seen  that  he  desired 
leisure  to  foltow  them.    As  to  '  Pierio,'  see  A.  P.  405. 

41 .  Vos  lene.  consilium]  The  penultimate  rowel  coalesces  \nth  the  next, 
as  in  'principiimi '  (iii.  6.  6), '  Alfenius'  (S.i.  3. 130), '  Nasidieni '  (S.  ii.  8. 
1).  So  Virgil  says  (Aen.  i.  73) :  "ConnObio  jungam  stabili."  *Ye  give 
peaceful  counsel,  and  reioice  in  giving  it,  because  ye  are  gentle  ('  almae '),'  is 
the  meaning  of  tiie  words,  which  are  to  be  taken  generally. 

43.  Titanus  immanemque  tttrmam]  The  wars  ofthe  Titanes  (with  Uranus), 
the  Gigantes,  the  AloTdro,  T3rphon,  or  TyphoCus  (with  Zeus),  are  all  mixed 
up  together  in  the  description  which  follows.  Virgil  has  given  a  description 
(Georc.  i.  279,  sqq.)  where  the  Titans  (Cceus  and  lapctus),  Typhon,  and 
the  AIoldsB  are  brought  together  with  little  distinction.  But  neither  Horace 
nor  Viiigil  was  writing  a  mythological  history,  and  in  this  description  of 
Horace  there  is  great  power. 

44.  carftico]  '  swift-descending,'  as  Karaiparrjf  in  -^schylus. 

45.  terram  tnertom,]  Elsewhere  we  have  *  bruta  tellus '  in  the  same  sense, 
'  the  dull,  motionless  earth '  (C.  i.  34.  9). 

46.  regna  triMtia]  *  the  gloomy  realms '  (of  Pluto). 

50.  Fidens  juventus  horridd]  This  appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  Homer's 
XC(pc<r<rt  w€iroi$aT(s  (II.  xii.  135).  *  Horrida  juventus '  means  the  Gigon- 
tes,  a  family  different  from  the  Titanes,  and  younger. 

51.  Fratresque  tendentet]  The  brothers  Hx>race  speaks  of  were  Otus  and 
Ephialtes,  the  sons  of  Aloeus,  whose  exploit  of  piling  Pelion  on  Ossa  in 
their  attack  upon  Olympus  (Olympus,  Ossa,  and  Pelion  formed  a  con- 
tinuous range,  running  down  the  coast*of  Thessaly),  is  first  mentioned  by 
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Homer  (O^s.  xi.  314).    Seo  Virg.  (Gwrp:  I  280),— 
"  Et  conjuratos  caelum  rescindcrc  fratrcs, 
Tcr  sunt  conati  imponefo  Polio  Ousam 
Scilicet,  atque  Ossac  frondosum  imponcre  Olympum," 
where  'frondosum  *  explains  Horace's  ' opaco.'    Grid  inverts  the  order,  «nd 
puts  Pelion  uppermost,  as  Horace  does  :  — 

"  Ignibus  Ossa  novis  et  Pelion  altior  Ossa 
Arsit"  (Fast  lii.  441.) 
In  die  fifth  book  of  the  Fasti  (v.  35,  sqq.),  he  attributes  to  the  hundred-handed 
giants  (v.  69)  the  exploit  which  the  oldest  legend  assigns  to  the  Aloidie. 
These  variations  are  only  worth  noticing  as  they  help  to  show  that  the  Ro- 
mans set  little  value  by  these  stories,  and  only  used  them  as  ornaments  of 
poctiy;  and  to  prevent  students  from  wasting  their  time  in  attempting  to 
reconcile  statements  which  arc  not  reconcilable.  ^  Typhoftus  (Tvdhutvi) 
warred  with  Zeus  on  his  own  account  Ho  belonj^ed  neither  to  the  Titanes 
nor  the  Gigantes.  Mimas  and  Rhoetus  were  of  the  Gigantes.  FofphyrioB 
and  Encclailus  were  of  the  same  family 

57.  sonantem  PaUadis  aegida]  The  '  aegis  *  was  tho  skin  of  the  goat  Amat 
thea,  the  nurse  of  Zeus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  worn  by  him  tint  in  these 
wars  with  the  Gigantes.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  ancient  representations 
of  Jupiter,  but  more  commonlv  of  Minerva.  To  account  for  the  epithet  *  so- 
hantem/  we  must  understand  that  the  '  aegis '  was  taken  to  represent,  not 
onlv  the  goat-skin  folded  over  the  breast,  but  also  a  shield  (II.  xv.  229,  sqq.), 
and  a  metal  breastplate,  either  of  which  it  ma^  signify  here.  Homer  rcfN^- 
sents  both  Apollo  and  Pallas  as  wearing  their  uither's  '  aegis.' 

58.  avidus]  This  means  'avidus  pugnae,'  as  in  Viig.  (Aen.  xii.  430), 
"  lUe  aWdus  pugnae  suras  incluserat  auro."  Tacitus  puts  the  word  abso- 
lutely (Ann.  i.  57),  "Caesar  avidas  logioncs  quatnor  in  cuneos  dispertit." 
In  enumerating  the  principal  gods  who  assisted  Zeus  in  the  baUle,  lloraoe 
means  to  say  that,  althoi^h  they  were  present,  it  was  Pallas  to  whom  the  vio- 
toiy  was  mainly  owing.  See  Introduction.  '  Hinc — hinc ' ;  '  in  one  place  ^ 
in  another.' 

59.  matrona  Juno]  The  Greek  Here  was  commonly  represented  naked,  or 
partlv  so.  The  Roman  Juno  was  always  clad  as  a  matron  from  head  to  fooL 
Her  favorite  character  was  Juno  Matrona  or  Romana,  which  meant  the  same 
thing.  Her  introduction,  therefore,  under  this  title,  is  meant  as  a  oomplimeiU 
to  I&me. 

61.  Qui  rore  puro]  The  description  of  Apollo  combines  his  various  places 
of  abode.  Castalia  was  a  fountain  on  Parnassus.  '  Lyciao  dumcta '  are 
woods  about  Patara,  a  town  in  Lycia,  where  Apollo  passed  six  months  of  the 
}t;ar,  as  lie  pas.scd  the  other  six  at  Delos,  which  place  Horace  means  by  '  na- 
talem  silvam,'  i.  e.  the  woods  on  Mount  Cynthus.    See  Herod,  i.  182. 

66.  tempercUam]  *  governed  and  regulated  '  (by  reason). 

67.  idan]  *  and  yet  they.*    *  Vires '  signifies  '  bnitc  force.' 

69.  Offus]  See  note  on  C.  ii  17.14.  He  belonged  to  another  family  con- 
sisting of  three  brothers,  Gyas,  Cottus,  and  Briareus  or  j^gteon,  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  having  each  of  them  a  hundred  arms.  Most  accounts  repre- 
sent these  brothers  as  nclping  Zeus  Horace  follows  a  diflTercut  legend,  and 
so  does  Virgil  (Acn.  x.  565,  sqq). 

70.  inUgrae]  '  Integer*  is  equivalent  to  '  intactus,*  and  involves  the  same 
root  (see  above,  C  in  2. 18,  n). 

71.  Tentalor  Orion]  *  Tcntator  *  is  not  elsewhere  used  for  a  seducer.  It  is 
taken  from  the  Greek  neipdv.  The  storj'  of  Orion  is  told  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Here  it  is  that  he  tried  to  seduce  Artemis,  and  that  she  shot  him  with  an  ar- 
row. Ho  is  referred  to  above  (C.  ii.  13.  39)  as  pursuing  his  favorite  sport  in 
Hades. 
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73.  Terra]  All  the  monsters  above  mentioned,  except  the  AloYdic,  were 
said  to  be  the  childit^n  of  rata,  the  Earth,  and  Uranus,  whence  they  were 
called  yrjytvtU  (C.  ii.  12.  6). 

74.  fummn]  This  word  is  perhaps  a  contraction  of  '  livoridus,'  and  akin 
to  'lividns,  and  so  to  the  Greek  vtXi^pos  (see  C.  iv.  9. 3*3).  It  signifies  dis- 
mal, darkj  and  so  forth. 

75.  nee  peredit]  *  Nor  does  the  fire  ever  consnme '  the  mountain,  and  so 
liberate  ma  pant  placed  under  it.  The  offender  on  whom  JEtaa.  was  laid  is 
Tarionsly  said  to  nave  been  IVphon  or  Typhosus,  Enceladus,  and  Briareus. 
Which  version  Horace  adopted  does  not  appear. 

78.  meguitiae additus]  'J^eonitiae'  may  mean  'propter  nequitiam'  bpr  a 
Greek  construction,  or  it  may  be  put  for  '  ncquam,'  the  crime  for  the  cnmi- 
nal.    As  to  Titvos  and  Firithous,  see  C.  ii.  14.  8,  and  C.  iv.  7.  28. 

79.  amatorem]  Supply  *  Proserpinae.'  Understand  '  trecentao  *  as  repre- 
senting any  lai^go  number,  as  we  would  say  '  a  thousand.' 
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In  the  year  b.  c.  53,  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  as  consul,  with  the  province  of 
Svria,  mioched  an  army  into  Mesopotamia  against  the  Parthians.  He  sus- 
tained a  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Surenas,  the  Parthian  general,  and 
lost  his  own  life,  with  20,000  men  killed  and  10,000  prisoners,  besides  several 
eagles.  Again,  in  the  year  b.  c.  36,  ^.  Antonins  attacked  the  Parthians,  and 
was  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  generally  prevalent  at  Rome  a  feeling  of 
Goreness  and  impatience  under  the  disgrace,  so  long  unredeemed,  of  these 
PCTcrses ;  and  this  feelmg  it  appears  to  be  Horace's  purpose  in  this  Ode  to 
allay,  and  to  discourage  any  hope  or  desire  for  the  return  of  the  Parthian 
prisoners.  Tliis  desire  Horace  seems  to  impute  to  a  degenerate  spirit,  and 
the  stoty  of  Regulns  is  introduced  apparently  to  call  back  men's  minds  to  the 
feeling  of  a  former  generation. 

The  standards  and  many  of  the  prisoners  were  restored  by  Phraates,  b.  c. 
SO,  as  an  act  of  conciliation  towards  Augustus,  and  their  recovery  was  pro- 
claimed as  a  tritmiph,  and  recorded  upon  coins  with  the  inscription  "  Signis 
receptis.*'    This  fiction  is  repeated  in  C.  iv.  15.  6.    Epp.  i.  12.  27  ;  18.  56. 

Aboument. — Jove  is  in  heaven;  Augustus  shall  be  a  god  upon  earth 
when  be  hath  subdued  the  Briton  and  the  Persian.  What !  can  a  Roman 
forget  his  glorious  home  and  live  a  slave  with  the  Mede  1  'T  was  not  thus 
Rcfrnlns  acted,  when  he  saw  the  ruin  a  coward's  example  would  bring  on 
those  who  should  come  after  him ;  and  he  cried,  "  1  have  seen  our  standards 
huni?  on  Punic  walls ;  our  freemen  bound  ;  their  gates  unbarred ;  their  fields 
all  tilled.  Ye  do  but  add  ruin  to  shame  :  but  virtue,  like  the  former  fair 
color  of  dyed  wool,  can  never  be  restored.  When  the  freed  hind  fights  its 
raptor,  the  prisoner  released  shall  copo  again  with  his  foe,  he  who  has  cried 
fur  mercy  and  made  peace  for  himself  on  the  battle-field."  Then,  though  he 
knew  the  cruel  fate  which  was  in  store  for  him,  he  parted  from  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  his  friends,  and  went  away  as  calmly  as  a  man  would  go  to 
Vcnafmm  or  Tarentum,  to  enjoy  repose  after  concluding  his  labors  in  the 
city. 

1.  Oaelo  Tonantem]  '  Regnaro '  goes  with  '  caclo,'  and  *  Tonantem  *  is  ab- 
solute. Jupiter  Tonans  had  a  temple  on  Mons  Capitolinus.  *  Oedidimus ' 
has  the  force  of  the  aorist  '  Praesens '  means  '  praesens  in  terris/  as  opposed 
to'caelo.' 
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3.  a^jectU]  This  means  'when  he  shall  have  added.'  Horacc'a  object 
seems  to  be  to  divert  men's  attention  from  the  Parthian  prisoners  and  past 
defeat  to  new  objects  of  hope  and  ambition,  under  the  goidanco  of  Augustus. 
(Sec  Introduction.) 

4.  grambus]    This  epithet  is  applied  to  the  Parthians  before  (C.  i.  2.  22). 

5.  Milesne  Cra8$i\  It  was  about  twenty-eight  years  since  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  Crassus.  Orelli  says  Horace  does  not  allude  to  M.  Antonius's 
losses  in  the  same  quarter  eighteen  years  afterwards,  partly  because  it  would 
have  been  indelicate  towards  Augustus,  and  partly  because  of  his  aifcctioii 
for  his  son,  L.  Antonius. 

conjvge  barbara  —  maritus]  *  married  to  a  barbarian  wife.'    *  Vixit '  is  em- 

{)hatic,  since  they  married  to  save  their  lives.  (Aen.  viii.  688.)  The  disgrace 
a^  in  their  intermarrying  with  those  who  not  only  had  not  '  connubium ' 
with  Rome,  but  Averc  her  enemies. 

7.  Pro  curia  inversiqite  nwrts  !\  *  Pro  *  expresses  vehemence  varying  in 
kind  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  followed  by  the  nominative  or  acca> 
sative.  In  the  common  exclamation,  "  Pro  deum  hominumque  fidem !  "  the 
accusative  is  always  used.  The  Curia  (called  Hostilia,  because  it  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Tullus  Hostilius)  was  the  senate-house,  and  the  exclama- 
tion in  the  text  is,  "  Alas  for  our  senate  and  our  altered  manners !  ** 

8.  m  omtisj  The  Roman  prisoners  may  have  served  in  the  Parthian 
armies. 

9.  MarsM  d  Apuhm^}  See  0.  ii.  20.  18,  n.  It  does  not  i^ypear  that  the 
Apulians  were  particularly  good  soldiers,  but  the  states  of  Italy  all  furnished 
troops  (*  socii  *),  and  the  Roman  array  is  here  referred  to.  Perhaps  Horace 
added  the  Apulians  to  the  Marsi  through  affection  for  his  native  state. 

10.  AncUiorum]  This  genitive,  from  'andle,'  is  anomalous.  Forcellini 
points  out  a  similar  irr^^lari^  in  '  Satumaliorum,'  and  Orelli  adds  '  spoa- 
saliomm.'  The  *  ancilia '  were  twelve  shields,  of  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, eleven  were  made  by  order  of  Numa  after  the  pattern  of  one  that  was 
found  in  his  house,  and  was  supposed  to  have  come  down  from  heaven.  It 
was  prophesied,  that  while  the  '  ancile '  was  preserved,  Rome  should  survive. 
The  'ancilia'  were  kept  by  the  priests  of  Mars  (Salii)  in  his  temple.  By 
'togae'  is  meant  his  citizenship,  since  none  but  Roman  citizens  woro  the 
toga.  Horace  collects  the  most  'listinguished  objects  of  a  Roman's  reverence, 
his  name,  his  citizenship  ('  togne  *),  the  shield  of  Mars,  only  to  be  lost,  and  the 
fire  of  Vesta,  only  to  be  extinguished,  when  Rome  should  perish. 

12.  IncUumi  Jow\  That  is,  '  while  the  Capitol  is  safe,'  which  was  Jove's 
temple. 

15.  exemplo  trahentis]  Horace  means  to  say,  that  Regulus  had  foreseen 
the  danger  to  posterity  of  a  precedent  which  should  sanction  the  purchase  <d 
life  upon  dishonorable  terms.  '  This  the  far-seeing  mind  of  Regulus  guarded 
against,  when  he  refused  to  agree  to  dishonorable  conditions,  and  drew  from 
such  a  precedent  a  presage  of  ruin  upon  generations  to  come.' 

17.  Si  non  periret,  etc.]    *  If  the  prisoners  were  not  left  to  die  nnpitied.' 

18.  Captiva  pubes.]  In  the  year  b.  c.  256,  during  the  first  Punic  war.  M. 
Atilius  Regulus,  being  consul,  invaded  Africa,  and  after  many  successes, 
taking  many  towns  and  laying  waste  the  country,  he  was  terrioly  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  with  .VH)  others.  After  he  had  been  five  years  a  prisoner^ 
the  Carthaginians  sent  him  to  Rome  to  negotiate  peace,  which,  at  his  own 
instigation,  was  refused.  He  returned,  and  according  to  the  general  account 
was  put  to  death,  it  is  said  with  torture,  but  that  may  be  an  invention. 

22.  tergo]    Dative,  for  '  in  tergum.' 

23.  Portasque  non  dausas]  'the  gates  (of  Carthage)  wide  <mcn.'  The 
same  image  of  security  appears  in  A.  P.  199 :  "  Et  apertis  otia  portis."  No 
attempt  was  made  to  cany  the  war  into  Aftica  after  R^ulus's  de^t,  though 
it  lasted  fourteen  years  longer. 
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24.  Marte]  Equivalent  to  '  a  militibiis  fiostris.'  This  belongs  to  'popa- 
lata.'    See  U.  L  «.  2,  n. 

25.  repenstai]  This  word  is  not  nsed  in  this  sense  of  '  redeemed '  elsewhere. 
On  '  scilicet,*  see  C.  ii.  14. 9. 

26.  FTagUio  odditis  Damnum :]  Horace  says,  '  To  are  addin|^  mischief  to 
disgrace';  and  from  what  follows  it  would  seem  that  the  mischief  would 
arise  from  having  among  them  o^ain  those  who  hod  sank  so  low.  The  dis- 
grace had  already  been  incurred,  m  the  surrender  of  the  Roman  troops. 

27.  neque  amisaos]     See  C.  i.  6.  5,  n.,  as  to  this  way  of  speaking. 

28.  fnco,]    See  Epp.  i.  10.  27,  n. 

30.  repmi  deienonbut.]  This  has  sometimes  been  tmnslatcd  as  if  Horace 
meant  that  true  virtue  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  rcpbccd  by  false,  or  virtue 
of  a  lower  sort.  I  ratlier  think  ho  means  that  true  virtue,  when  it  has  once 
been  lost,  does  not  care  to  be  restored  to  the  degenerate.  Horace  does  not 
seem  to  consider  that  he  is  making  Regains  spet^L  bitter  things  ajgainst  him- 
aelf.  TIm  alignment  of  R<^Ius  is  not  worth  much,  and  is  an  invention  of 
Horace's.  There  is  an  opposite  statement  in  Virgil  (Aen.  iL  367) : — 
"  Quondam  etiom  victis  redit  in  praecordia  virtus." 

37.  Hie  unde  vitam]  *  He  (t.  e.  the  coward),  not  considering  to  what  he 
oo^it  to  owe  his  life  (t.e.  to  liis  own  sword,  "  una  sains  victis,"  Acn.  ii.  354), 
confounded  p<Mu»  with  war ' ;  that  is  to  say,  made  peace  for  himself  on  the 
fiekl  of  battle. 

40.  At^ior  Ralicui  nmiis/]  On  v.  52  of  the  last  Ode  was  quoted  from  Ovid 
(East.  ill.  441 ),  "  Pelbn  altior  Ossa,"  *  Pelion  raised  upon  Uie  head  of  Ossa.' 
bo  here  is  meant  '  Carthage  raised  above  the  ruins  of  Italy,'  and  looking 
down  upon  them. 

42.  capitis  minor]  A  Roman  citizen  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy  lost  his 
status  or  civil  rights,  and  he  who  had  done  so  was  said  to  be  '  capite  mina- 
tns'  or  'deminutus,'  or  'capitis  minor.'  Liv^  says  the  Romans  always 
wanted  compassion  for  their  own  soMiers  taken  m  war  (xxii.  61). 

45.  labcmtai]  *  wavering,'  '  irresolute.'  '  Consilio '  is  the  ablative  of  means 
with  *  Firmarot ' ;  *  by  advice  such  as  was  never  before  given.' 

46.  aueior]  One  who  proposed  a  measure  was  called  its  '  anctor,'  as  he 
wlu>  supported  it  was  said  '  suadcre.' 

49.  $eidiat]    Notice  the  force  of  the  imperfect,  —  *  he  knew  all  the  while.* 

50.  MNt  aitter]  *as  cabnljr.' 

52.  rediiu$}  The  plural  is  adopted  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  a  final  'm.' 
-  53.  Qtam  st,  etc.]  As  if  he  had  been  settling  a  dispute,  as  '  patroni ' 
were  wont  to  do  for  their  '  clientes,'  and  was  going  to  nis  country-eeat  at 
Yenafrnm  or  Tarentnm  ;  respecting  which  places,  see  C.  ii.  6.  11^  15.  '  Cli- 
entes '  were  free  persons  under  the  protection  of  rich  and  noble  atixens,  who 
in  their  relation  to  their  *  clientes '  were  called  '  patroni.'    See  C.  iiL  1. 10,  n. 
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As  the  former  Odes  are  addressed  more  to  qualities  of  young  men,  this 
refers  more  especially  to  the  vices  of  young  women,  and  so  Horace  dischargee 
the  promise  with  which  this  series  of  Odes  begins.  The  state  of  female  mor- 
als at  the  time  Horace  wrote  was  probably  not  so  bad  as  it  became  shortly 
afterwards,  though  his  picture  is  dark  enough. 

ABOUimrT.  —  On  you  will  be  visited  your  Others'  guilt,  O  Romans,  un- 
less ye  shall  restore  the  worship  and  acknowled^  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
godR.    Already  have  they  aifiicted  our  land ;  twice  the  Parthian  hath  checked 
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our  anns;  the  tMubariiin  hath  wcU-nigh  dcstrojed  xis  in  the  midst  of  our 
strife,  the  age  is  so  fall  of  shameless  adultcij  and  lasdrioosness.  Not  from 
sach  parents  were  bom  the  conqacrors  of  Fyrrhos,  Antiochos,  and  Hannibal, 
the  manly  offspring  of  soldiers  who  had  handled  the  plough  and  carried  the 
£Agot.  So  doth  time  spoil  all  things.  Our  fathers  were  not  as  their  fathere, 
nor  we  tia  they ;  and  our  children  shall  be  worse  than  ourselves. 

1.  immeritus]  The  Ode  is  addressed,  like  the  others,  'vir^nibus  pnens- 
que/  and  thej  could  not  be  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  guilt  of  the  dril 
wars  {*  dclicta ')  just  brought  to  a  close ;  but  if  thej  failed  to  do  tlieir  duty  in 
restoring  the  temples,  and  so  repairing  the  consequences  of  the  wars,  they 
must  be  prepared  to  reap  the  fnuts  of  them  in  the  displeasure  of  the  gods. 
As  before  mentioned  (C.  ii.  15,  Introduction),  Augustus  applied  himself  to 
the  restoration  oftlie  sacred  buUdings,  and  Vii^gil  amplifies  his  piety,  saying 
he  erected  three  hundred  shrines  to  the  gods  after  his  triumph  in  b.  c.  29 
(Acn.  viii.  714,  sqq.).  *  Aedes'  in  this  place  corresponds  with  Villi's  *  de- 
lubra,'  wliich  were  mere  way-side  shrines,  each  containing  an  image  or  an 
altar,  or  both.  Tiberius  followed  up  the  work  that  Augustus  began  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  49) :  "  lisdem  temporibus  deum  aedes  vetustate  ant  igni  abolitaa, 
coeptasque  iU>  Augusto  dedicavit."  The  temples  he  built  or  completed  were 
three  in  number,  dedicated  to  Liber,  Libera,  and  Ceres,  to  Flora,  and  to  Juno. 
SeeC.  ii.  15.20.   S.  iL2. 104. 

2.  RomaWf]  Horace  uses  the  same  form  again  (S.  i.  4.  85) ;  and  Yitfpi 
likewise,  "  Tu  regero  impcrio  populos,  Romane,  memento  "  (Aen.  vL  852). 
Livy  often  expresses  himself  so. 

6.  Ilinc  omne,  etc]  '  Hinc '  means  '  from  the  power  of  the  gods ' ;  *  hnc^' 
'to  it.' 

prindpium,]  See  note  above  on  C.  4.  41.  See  livy  (45.  39) :  '*  Mitres 
vestri  omnium  magnarum  rorum  et  principia  exorsi  ab  Dis  sunt  ct  finem 
statuerunt."  ^  • 

9.  Motuutes  et  Pacori  mantis]  Pncorus  was  son  of  tlie  Parthian  king, 
Orodcs  (Arsaces  XIV.),  and  appointed  by  his  fattier  to  command  the  turmj 
against  the  Romans  in  the  place  of  Surenas,  who  defeated  Crassus  b.  c  53» 
and  whom  Pacorus  put  to  death.  He  was  associated  with  the  renegade  La- 
bienus,  and  overran  Syria  and  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  while  M.  Antooios 
was  amusing  himself  with  Cleopatra.  Monaeses  is  supposed  to  be  the  sauM 
as  Surenas,  the  latter  being  not  a  name  but  a  title.  Horace  alludes,  perhmps 
without  strict  accuracy,  to  the  defeat,  first  of  Cnissus,  and  then  of  M.  Anto-* 
nius,  who  was  twice  defeated,  first  through  his  tegate,  Decidius  Saxa,  in  b.  c 
40,  by  Pacorus,  and  four  years  later,  when  he  commanded  in jpcrson,  at  wfaidi 
time,  however,  Pacorus  was  dead.    See  Introduction  to  last  Ode. 

10.  NoH  auspicatot]  'forbidden  by  the  auspices.'  This  is  the  usual  way 
of  accounting  for  defeat,  by  laying  it  to  tlie  neglect  of  the  auspices,  which 
were  alwa^  taken  before  a  warl 

12.  rentdel]  Forcellini  explains  this  word  by  'gauderc,'  'laetarL'  The 
word  is  not  uncommonly  used  for  smiling,  and,  as  it  seems  to  be  only  another 
form  of  '  nitco,'  the  lighting  up  of  the  face  through  pleasure  is  perhaps  the 
origin  of  this  derived  sense. 

^  14.  Ducus  et  Aethiopsi]  Tliese  were  auxiliaries  in  Antonius's  army  at  Ac- 
tium, '  Aethiops '  standing  for  Egvpdan.    Cleopatra  supplied  the  fleet 

20.  In  patnam  populumque]    These  words  are  those  or  a  common  formnla. 

21.  MotuM  doceri  gaudet  I<micos\  The  Ionian  was  a  voluptuous  sort  of 
dance,  with  which  the  Sicilians  in  particular  were  familiar,  usine  it  at  the  festi- 
vals of  Diana.    Dancing-masters  were  a  class  of  slaves  called  PantcmiimL 

22.  arti!m$\  *  seductive  accomplishments.' 

23.  Jam  nunc]    The  meaning  of  'jam  nunc  *  is  sufficiently  marked  in  A. 
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p.  43.  'Nunc'  is  'now/  and  'jam '  gives  intensive  force  to  'nunc'  'Jam 
jamqae '  expresses  what  is  expected  every  moment  Horace  says,  directly  a 
girl  has  grown  up,  she  is  trained  by  lasdvious  teaching,  and  turns  her  thongnts 
to  unchaste  pleasures.  The  expression  'de  tenero  ungni'  is  taken  from  the 
Greek  tf  67rakSv  lvvx<u>v^  which  si^ifies  'from  tender  years,' when  the  nails 
are  delioite,  and  such  is  the  meamn^  here  ;  but  it  does  not  contradict  '  ma- 
tura,'  as  some  suppose :  the  expression  will  apply  to  a  girl  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  womanhood. 

26.  hUer — maa,]  The  same  form  occurs  in  Epp.  i.  7.  28;  *ad  vina,'  in 
C.  iv.  5.  SI. 

27.  lanwrmisaa]  This  word  occurs  nowhere  else.  '  Inconcessns '  is  used 
\f^  VimI  and  Ovid,  and  Horace  uses  '  interdicta.' 

'  31 .  miponoe]  Metals  appear  to  hare  been  the  chief  articles  imported  from 
Spain,  with  red-lead  and  tliose  stones  which  were  polished  into  mirrors, 
whatever  stones  those  may  have  been. 

32.  Dtdtconnn]  There  is  no  other  histance  of  'pretiosus'  in  an  active 
sense,  'one  who  gives  a  huge  price.'  'Magister'  was  one  who  had  sole 
charge  of  a  ship.  '  Institor '  was  a  shopman.  The  latter  was  only  an  agent, 
and  was  nsnally  a  slave.  The  'magister'  might  be  a  degree  higncr,  but  he 
was  usually  a  person  who  received  wages ;  nevertheless  he  had  means  of  be- 
oomlae  ricn,  which  the  'institor'  could  not,  except  by  robbing  his  employer. 

34.  InfuiU  aeqyor\  See  C.  iL  12.  3,  n. ;  and  on  '  dirum '  see  the  verse  be- 
fore that  '  Cecidit^  is  used  with  some  latitude.  Their  projects  were  cut 
abort,  but  not  their  lives.  Pyrrhus  was  driven  from  Italy  through  a  defeat 
he  sustained  from  Curius,  the  consul,  near  Beneventum,  in  b.  c-  274,  and  lost 
\Aa  fife  two  years  afterwards,  at  Ai^os.  Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated  by 
Acilius  Glabrio,  at  Thermopylae,  n.  c.  191,  and  by  L.  Scipio  in  Asia  the  next 
year.  He  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  plunder  a  temple  in  one  of  his  OAvn 
towns,  three  years  later.  Ibumibal  was  defeated  by  P.  Scipio,  at  Zama,  b.  o. 
202,  but  lived  twenty  years  after  that  battle. 

38.  Sabeilis]  '  Sabelli '  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  all  the  tribes 
whscfa  issued  nrom  the  Sabine  stock.  Th^  Sabine  mountaineers  were  particu- 
lariy  noted  for  the  simplicity  of  theur  habits  and  the  honesty  of  their  characters. 
Here  Horace  contrasts  them  with  the  Romans  of  his  own  day.  See  Epod. 
SL  41  ;  Epp.  ii.  1.  25 ;  and  compare  the  description  Horace  gives  of  his  own 
neighboTB,  S.  ii.  6.  77  ;  Epp.  i.  14.  3. 

39,  si\q.  teverae  — Justes^  '  to  cut  and  carry  home  fagots,  at  the  bidding  of 
*  an  exacting  mother.* 

41 .  Bof  ubt]  There  too  not  many  poets  who  could  incidentally  have  ex- 
pressed in  so  few  words,  and  so  graphically,  the  hour  of  evening. 

42.  Mutaret]    That  is,  by  lengthening  them. 

44.  agent]  '  bringing  on.'  Tne  last  stansa  is  a  solemn  and  comprehensive 
condusion  to  these  six  stirring  and  instructive  Odes. 


ODE   VII. 

Trs  idea  of  this  graceful  Ode  is  that  of  a  young  girl  lamenting  the  absence 
of  her  lover,  who  is  gone  on  a  trading  voyage  to  we  Euxipe.  The  nameSi 
as  usual  irt  these  compositions,  are  foreign.  Gyges  is  Ly^n.  The  time  is 
winter.  The  lover  is  supposed  to  be  on  his  voyage  home,  and  detained  on  the 
coast  of  Epirus,  whither  he  had  been  driven  by  the  southerly  winds  which 
prevailed  at  that  season.  He  is  waiting  for  the  spring  to  return  home,  and  is 
represented,  for  Chloe's  comfort,  as  rensting  the  temptations  of  his  hostess, 
though  she  tries  to  frighten  him  with  stories  of  women's  revenge.  There  is 
28 
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sreat  simpUci^  and  beauty  in  this  Ode.   Whether  it  is  original,  or  a  free  copy 
from  the  Greek,  cannot  be  determined. 

Argument.  —  Weep  not,  Astcrie ;  Gjges  is  foithftil,  and  will  retnm  with 
the  spring,  a  rich  man.  Ho  has  been  dnven  to  Oricum,  and  is  weeping  with 
impatience  for  thee.  ChloC,  his  hostess,  is  trying  to  seduce  him,  and  fright- 
ens him  with  stories  of  rejected  women's  revenge.  Bat  he  is  deaf  to  her  so- 
dacdons.  Beware  in  th^  turn  of  Enipeos,  thy  gallant  ne^bor.  Shat  tfay 
doors  and  listen  not  to  his  songs. 

2.  fhvonit]  See  C.  i.  4. 1.  Pavonlns,  according  to  Pliny  (ii.  47),  Ucw 
'  ab  occasn  aequinoctiali,'  that  is,  dae  west  It  would  therefore  be  a  fiivorable 
wind  for  a  vessel  coming  down  the  Adriatic,  and  not  very  unfavorable  for 
sailing  up  the  west  coast  of  Italy.  It  would  be  in  her  teeth  as  she  tried  to 
make  the  Straits  of  Messina.  But  Horace's  winds  are  not  more  studied  than 
his  places  and  persons.  The  lover  is  waiting  till  the  weather  changes  and 
the  winds  are  mild  and  favorable.  The  Favonii  are  called  '  candidi/  as  Xo- 
tus  and  lapyx  are  each  colled  '  albus '  (0.  i.  7. 15 ;  iii.  27. 19). 

3.  TTiipia  merce]  The  Thyni  and  Bithyni  were  originally  two  difibrcnt 
peoples  of  Thraoc,  who  migrated  into  Asia  Minor  and  msplaccd  the  nati\'es. 
For  some  time  they  continued  separate,  but  when  Horace  wrote,  the  distino 
tion  was  not  observed,  and  *  Thyna  merx '  was  Bithyoian  merchandise  (Epp. 
i.  6.  33).  Bithynia,  after  it  became  a  Roman  province,  included  a  great  pait 
of  Pontus,  and  so  comprised  neoriv  the  whole  sea^coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
all  the  trade  along  that  coast  wonla  come  under  the  title  of  '  Th^na  merx.' 

4.  Jide,]  The  genitive.  The  older  forms  of  genitives  of  this  declension 
were  four,  '  es,*  *  ei,'  *  i,*  and  *  e.' 

5  Orieum]  This  was  a  town  in  Epirus,  situated  at  the  top  of  the  bay 
formed  by  the  Acrocoraunian  promontory.  See  Acn.  x.  136 :  **  Oricia  ten- 
bintho."  The  constellation  of  the  goat  Amalthea  (Capra)  rises  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October. 

1 1 .  Dicent  ignibui  tin',]  '  Ignibus '  is  used  as  Ovid  uses  it  (Am.  iii.  9.  56), 
"vixisti  dam  tuns  ignis  eram."  We  may  understand  C.  L  27.  16,  "Xon 
crubescendis  adurit  Ignibus,"  in  the  same  way,  i.  e.  the  flame  put  for  the  per- 
son who  causes  it. 

12.  Tentat  mUle  va/er  modit.]    On  '  tentat,'  see  note  on  C.  ill  4. 71. 

IS.  mulier  perfidat  Antea  or  Sthenobiea,  wife  of  Pnctus,  kmg  of  Ai^gos, 
fell  in  love  with  Bcllerophontes,  and  when  he  rejected  her  proposals,  sho  ac- 
cused him  to  her  husband,  as  Potiphar's  wife  accused  Josepn. 

14.  FaUis  impuierit]  *  Impello '  is  used  with  the  infinitive  mood  by  Taci- 
tus (Ann.  xiii.  54 ;  xiv.  60).  The  common  construction  is  with  *  ut,*  as  (Epp. 
ii.  2.  51)  "  impulit  andax  Ut  versus  fiuserem." 

17.  Pelea]  Astvdamia  or  Hippolyte,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  king  of  lolcos, 
out  of  revenge  for  his  rejection  of  ner,  induced  her  husband  to  expose  Pelcna 
to  destruction  by  wild  beasts  on  Mount  Pelion,  where  he  todk  him  to  hunt, 
and  left  him  asleep  without  his  sword.  Hippolyte  is  called  '  Magnessam ' 
because  lolcos  was  in  Magnesia.  Joseph's  yirtue'has  its  parallels  in  Grecian 
fable.  . 

19.  peccare  docentea]  '  inciting  to  sin.' 

20.  Faliax  histffriaa  tmmet.]  "Mentionem  movere '  occurs  in  Livy ;  'cantuii 
movcre '  in  Virgil ;  *  carmen  movere '  in  Ovid.  *  Historias  movere '  is  there- 
fore a  legitimate  expression ;  *  brings  up,'  '  calls  to  his  mind.' 

21.  fYuiUra:]  A  complete  and  very  comprehensive  sentence.  It  occurs 
below  (C.  13. 6).  Some  persons  join  the  wc«xl  on  with  the  last  line,  i**hich 
weakens  its  force.  Icari  is  the  Icarium  Mare,  that  part  of  the  JRgean  whidi 
washes  the  con.it  of  Caria.    With  these  words  compare  Eiuipides  (Med.  2P). 
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ws  ti  ircrpof  fj  BaKdacios  Kkvtc^v  dbovti.     (See  also  Androm.  537,  and 
£pod.  xvii.  54,  sq.). 

25.  Jledere  equum]    This  was  to  wheel  the  horse  round  in  a  small  circle : 
"  Sive  fcrocis  cqui  luctantia  coUa  recurvas 
Exiguo  flcxos  miror  in  orbe  pedes/' 
says  Phsedra  to  Hippolytus  (Heroid.  iv.  79,  sq.).    Tacitus  (Germ,  vi.)  says 
tbe  German  horses  were  not  taught  like  the  Roman  '  yariare  gyros.' 

28.  denatat]     This  word  is  used  nowhere  else.    Compare  C.  i.  8.  3,  sqq. ; 
iiL  12.  7.     *  Tusco  alveo*  is  the  stream  of  the  Tiber,  which  rises  in  Etruria. 

29.  n^que  in  vias]    This  use  of  *  neque '  for  *  neve,'  in  connection  with  the 
imperative  mood,  is  confined  to  the  poets. 


ODE    VIII. 

This  Ode  was  composed  on  the  anniversary  of  Ilorace's  accident  widi  the 
tree  (C.  ii.  13).  It  is  addressed  to  Mieccnas,  whom  he  invites  to  join  him  in 
celebrating  tbe  day,  which  was  the  Ist  of  March,  b.  c  25,  or  thereabouts. 

AttouMENT.  —  "Wondcrcst  thou,  learned  friend,  what  this  sacrifice  means 
on  the  Kalends  of  March,  and  I  a  bachelor  ?  On  this  day  I  was  delivered 
firom  deathy  and  it  shall  be  a  holiday.  Come,  Miecenas,  a  hundred  cups  of 
my  oldest  wine  to  the  health  of  thy  friend.  Away  with  anxiety.  The  Da- 
cian  has  fallen,  the  Mcde  is  divided  a^inst  himself,  the  Cantabrian  is  in 
chains,  and  the  Scythian  has  unstrung  his  bow.  Be  here  the  private  gentle- 
man :  never  mind  the  people ;  enjoy  thyself  and  unbend. 

1.  Sfartiig  caMe]  The  Matronalia,  or  feast  of  married  persons  in  honor 
of  Juno  Lucina,  when  husbands  made  presents  to  their  wives,  and  offered 
prayers  for  the  continuance  of  happiness  in  their  married  tife,  was  celebnUed 
on  ^be  first  of  March. 

2.  aeermthung]  This  is  the  proper  word  for  a  box  of  frankincense 
(ktfiavearis) ,    The  derivation  is  uncertain. 

4.  Caespite  vivoy]  *  on  an  altar  of  green  turf.'    See  C.  i.  19. 13. 

5.  Dode  termtmes  xttriugque  linguae  f]  These  words  express  a  man  well 
read  in  the  literature  of  €hWe  and  Rome.  Elsewhere  he  addresses  his  pa- 
tron as  '  Maecenas  docte '  (Epp.  i  19. 1). 

6.  dulce$  epulas]  A  solemn  sacrifice  was  commonly  followed  by  a  banquet, 
at  which  liMitions  were  poured  to  tiie  god  to  whom  the  sacrifice  had  been 
oficTcd. 

7.  fJbero  caprum  prope  funeratuM]  This  last  word  is  not  found  in  any  other 
writer  earlier  than  Plmjr.  He  and  others  after  him  use  'funero'  for  'to 
bury.'  Horace  here  attributes  to  Liber  the  deliverance  he  had  before  attrib- 
uted to  Mercury,  Faunus,  and  the  Muses,  successively  (see  C.  ii.  17. 28,  n.). 

10.  dimovfbiij     See  C.  i.  1 .  13,  n. 

11.  Amphorae  Jumttm]  The  amphora  were  kept  in  tbe  apotheca  in  the 
npper  part  of  the  house,  to  which  tne  smoke  from  the  bath  had  access,  as  Ais 
was  thought  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  wine  and  to  improve  its  flavor,  just 
as  Madeira  wine  is  improved  by  being  kept  in  a  warm  temperature.  The 
ampbora  being  lined  with  pitch  or  plaster,  and  the  cork  being  also  covered 
wiw  pitch,  the  smoke  could  not  penetrate  if  these  were  properly  attended  to. 
'Amphorae '  is  the  dative. 

12.  Omsule  TuHoA  L.  Volcatius  Tullus  was  consul  b.  c.  66,  the  year 
before  Horace  was  born.  This  wine,  therefore,  had  probably  been  in  the 
ami^ra  upwards  of  forty  years.    Bulla  once  treated  the  Romans  with  some 
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wine  upwards  of  forty  years  old  (Plut  Snll.  c.  35),  and  this  is  not  an  extreme 
age  for  some  modem  wines.    Juvenal  (S.  v.  34)  speaks  of  wine 
"  ciyus  patriam  titulumc^ue  sencctus 
^  Dclevit  multa  vcteris  fuligine  testae." 

13.  iunici  Sospitisj  This  is  a  Greek  construction,  which  occurs  again  in 
C.  iii.  19  9,  10.  Horace's  request  may  amount  to  this :  '  Pray  that  my  life 
may  be  prolonged  a  hundred  years.' 

14.  mgiies  lucemas  Perfer]  In  C.  iii.  21.  23  we  have  "vivacoue  producent 
lucemae,"  where  '  vivae '  corresponds  to  '  vigilos '  here.  Viigil  uses  •  ferrc  * 
uncompounded  in  Acn.  ix.  338 :  "  Acquasset  nocti  Indnm  in  luccmque  tu- 
lisset.'^ 

17.  Mitte  dvilea  super  wrbe  euros :]     See  iii.  29.  25,  n. 

18.  Daci  Cotisonui]  Cotiso  was  King  of  the  Daci,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Danube  (C.  i.  19. 10,  n.).  About  b.  c.  25  Augustus  sent  Lcntulus  against 
these  tribes.    Whether  that  is  alluded  to  here  or  not  is  uncertain. 

19.  siW]  This  word  is  so  placed  that  it  may  depend  on  'infestus,'  '  Inc- 
tuosis,'  or  '  dissidet'  I  prefer  the  first.  The  quarrels  of  the  Parthians  among 
themselves  are  referred  to  in  the  Introduction  to  C.  i.  26. 

22.  Catitaber]    See  C.  ii.  6.  2,  n. ;  and  as  to  'catena,'  see  C.  ii.  13.  18,  n. 

23.  Scythae]  Some  take  these  to  be  the  Scythians  who  helped  Phraates ; 
others  imagine  them  to  be  the  Geloni  and  other  trans-Dannbian  tribes.  Hor- 
ace meant  no  more  than  generally  to  say  that  die  enemies  of  Borne  were  no 
longer  disturbing  her. 

26.  Parte  prtwUus]  This  may  mean,  '  Since  yon  have  no  cause  to  be 
anxious  about  public  affairs,  do  not  be  too  anxious  about  your  own.'  '  Not 
anxious  lest  in  aught  the  people  suffer,  spare  for  thyself  excess  of  carefol- 
ness.' 


ODE   IX. 

This  is  an  elegant  trifle  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  showing  the  process  of 
reconciliation  between  two  lovers,  in  which  the  desire  for  peace  appears  ia 
the  midst  of  pretended  indifibrence,  and  mutual  jealousy  is  made  the  me«na 
of  reunion.  The  subject  could  hardlr  have  been  more  delicately  handled. 
Whether  the  treatment  of  it  is  original  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is 
just  snch  a  subject  as  one  might  expect  to  find  among  the  erotic  poetry  of  the 
Greeks. 

Argumbnt.  —  While  thou  didst  love  mo  better  than  all  the  world,  no 
prince  was  happy  as  I. 

While  Lydia  was  dearest  to  thee  of  women,  the  name  of  Ilia  was  not  so 
noble  as  mine. 

Chloe,  the  sweet  singer,  is  my  queen :  for  her  I  would  gladly  die. 

Calais  loves  me,  and  I  love  hmi :  for  him  I  would  glndi}*  die.  What  if  the 
old  love  were  to  unite  us  again,  if  Chloe  were  cast  off  and  turned  from  my 
door,  and  I  openc^d  it  to  Lydia  again  ? 

Though  Calais  is  handsome,  and  thou  art  fickle  and  passionate  as  the 
stormy  sea,  I  would  live  and  die  with  thee. 

1.  Donee]    Equivalent  to  ' dum.' 

2.  potior]  *  more  favored.' 

4.  Persarum  —  rege  beatior.]  A  proverbial  expression  for  '  the  happiest  of 
men.' 

5.  a/ia]  Some  MSS.  have  'aliam.'  Either  construdion  is  correct  (see  C. 
ii.  4.  7,  n.).    On  'mnltl  nominis/  see  C.  i.  86. 13. 
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12.  5i  parcent  animae]  Cic.  ad  Fam.  (xir.  14) :  •*  Vos  mcoe  carissimae 
animae  qnam  sacpissime  ad  me  scribite."  Since  '  mctnam '  here  and  'patiar ' 
below  (v.  15)  are  the  present  subjunctive,  'parcent/  following  those  words, 
should,  in  strict  Latinitv,  be  *parcant.*  But  the  same  construction  occurs 
above  (C.  iii.  3.  7).  Why  ChioC  should  be  a  Tliracian,  and  Omytus  of 
Thurii  (see  S.  ii.  8,  20,  n.),  is  not  worth  questioning. 

17.  pnsca\  ForccUini  gives  other  instances  of  this  use  of  'priscus,*  where 
'pnstinus '  is  more  usual. 

1 8.  jugo  cogit]  *  Jugo '  is  governed  by  •  cogit,'  and  ' diductos '  stands  alone, 
*  parted  uiough  we  be/ 

19.  ercuUtur]     The  English  "  cast  off"  expresses  the  meaning  best 

22.  tmprobo]  On  the  meaning  of  'improous'  as  a  word  expressing  'cx^ 
cess/  see  below  (C.  iii.  24.  62).    Hero  it  means  *  violent,'  *  furious/ 


ODE   X. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a  lover  under  the  window  of  his  mistress, 
who  on  a  cold  night  refuses  him  admission.  It  is  what  die  Greeks  called  a 
mpoKKauatOvpoVi  such  as  that  supposed  one,  of  which  a  fragment  is  given  in 
C.  L  25.  This  species  of  serenaue  was  so  common  among  the  Greeks,  that 
we  may  suppose  Horace  had  some  poem  of  the  sort  in  fiis  mind  when  he 
wrote  Uils.  The  thirteenth  Ode  of  the  fourth  book  is  nominally  connected 
with  this ;  but  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing,  nor  an^r  likelihood,  that 
Horace  wrote  this  from  his  own  experience,  so  neither  is  it  likely  that  he 
wrote  that  to  taunt  in  her  decline  the  girl  who  is  supposed  to  reject  his  ad- 
dresses here. 

Arcuheht.  —  Were  Scjrthia  thy  dwelling-place,  Lyce,  this  inclement 
night  should  move  thee  to  pitv  me.  Hear  how  the  wind  howls ;  see  how  the 
snow  lies  frieezing.  Venus  loves  not  pride :  the  rope  may  break  and  the 
wheel  run  back ;  though  nothing  bends  thee,  neither  presents,  nor  prayers, 
nor  these  sallow  cheeks  of  mine,  nor  thy  husband's  faithlessness,  though  thou 
he  hard  as  the  oak  and  cruel  as  the  serpent,  yet  as  a  goddess  have  pity ! 
Flesh  and  blood  will  not  stand  this  for  ever. 

1 .  Tbnain  gi  biberes,]  This  is  the  way  of  speaking  adopted  in  C.  ii.  20. 20, 
andhr.  15.  21. 

2.  Saevo  nupta  viro,]  *  wedded  to  a  barbarian  husband.' 

3.  olfjicere  incolis]  *  thou  wonldst  grieve  to  expose  me  to  the  north-winds 
that  there  have  their  home.' 

5.  nermut]  Shrubs  and  flowers  were  sometimes  planted  roond  the  impla- 
Tium  of  a  Roman  house,  but  more  laigely  in  the  peristylium,  which  was  an 
open  space  at  the  back  part  of  the  house,  surrounded  by  colonnades,  and,  like 
the  impluvinm,  usually  having  a  cistern  or  fountain  in  the  middle.  '  Remu- 
giat  ventis,'  'echoes  back  to  the  winds  their  howling.' 

7.  ui  gladH]  It  is  easy  to  supply  '  vidcs/  or  'sentis,'  or  any  other  word 
more  f^piopnate  than  'andis'  to  the  freezing  of  the  snow.  One  verb  of 
sense  is  often  made  to  serve  for  two  or  three.  *  How  Jove  with  his  bright 
power  fi^eezeth  the  snow  as  it  lies/  *Jove'  is  the  atmosphere  (see  C.  i.  1. 
25,  n.).    '  Pnro '  is  a  good  epithet  to  express  a  clear  frosty  night 

10.  Ne  currents  retro  funis  eat  rota.\    *  Lest  the  whed  turn  back  atod  the 

rope  with  it,'  *  retro '  applying  to  both  *  currente '  and  *  eat/    The  metaphor 

is  taken  from  a  rope  wound  round  a  cylinder,  which  being  allowed  to  run 

back,  the  rope  runs  down  and  ^e  weight  or  thing  attached  goes  with  it    The 

28* 
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proverb  is  iq>plied  to  a  coqactto  who  continues  her  pride  till  she  loses  her 
power. 

1 2.  Tyrrhenus  genuit  parens.]  Ljce  is  represented  as  an  Etmscan  woman, 
and  being  such,  her  lover  says  she  need  not  think  to  imitate  tlie  chaste  F^ 
nclopc,  to  whom  it  appears  mo  women  of  Etroria  did  not  in  general  bear  any 
resemblance. 

14.  tinctas  viola]     See  Alignment. 

15.  Nee  mV]  He  says  she  is  not  t)ent  from  her  stubbornness  even  hj  her 
husband's  fititnlessness,  he  being  engaged  with  another  woman,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  Pierian,  just  as  Chloe,  in  the  last  Ode,  was  a  Thracian,  and  on 
the  same  principle.  Nearly  all  Horace's  women  of  this  character  are  rq>ie- 
sentcd  as  Greeks.    '  Curvat'  is  nowhere  else  used  in  this  sense. 

19.  aquae  CaeUstis]  Ho  repeats  the  phrase  £pp.  iL  1. 135.  '  Hoc  latos '  is 
equivalent  to  '  ego ' ;  the  part  suffering  fix>m  the  threshold  put  for  the  whole 
person. 


ODE   XI. 

This  is  an  address  to  the  lyre,  calling  upon  it  for  a  song  to  win  the  heart 
of  Lyde.  The  principal  subject  is  the  story  of  the  Danaides,  who  mnrdard 
ttieir  husbands,  but  more  particularly  of  the  one  who  spared  hers.  The  pun- 
ishment of  the  sisters  for  tneir  cmel^,  and  the  t^demess  of  Hypennnestxa^ 
are  the  warning  and  example  by  which  Lyde  is  to  be  won. 

The  conunon  inscription  Ad  Mercurium  is  wrong,  and  calculated  to  mis- 
lead. The  inscription  should  be  Ai>  Tsstudinbm,  if  anything ;  for  Mercuzy 
disappears  after  the  first  two  verses.  The  miracles  alluded  to,  except  Am- 
phion's,  were  those  of  Orpheus,  and  of  the  lyre  in  his  hands,  not  Mercury's, 
who  is  only  introduced  because  he  inventea  the  lyre  and  taught  Amphion. 
The  Ode  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  two  last.  We  have  no  means  of  tracing 
the  original,  if  it  is  a  copy. 

Argument. — Mercury,  who  didst  teach  Amphion  to  move  stones,  and 
thou,  lyre,  once  dumb,  now  welcome  at  feast  and  festival,  tune  me  a  strain  to 
which  even  Lyde,  though  she  be  free  as  the  young  colt,  must  attend,  l^ou 
charmest  tigers,  woods,  streams,  and  hell's  bloody  sentinel,  and  Lcion,  and 
Tityos,  and  the  daughters  of  Danaus.  Let  Lyde  hear  of  tbeur  crime  and  pnn- 
ishment,  and  how  one  was  merciful  and  spared  her  jroung  husband's  life,  say- 
ing, "  Rise  up ;  begone,  lest  the  sleep  of  death  overtake  thee.  They  have 
sprung  upon  their  prey.  My  heart  is  not  as  their  heart.  I  will  do  thee  no 
liarm.  Let  ray  fatiier  do  wim  me  as  he  will,  yet  go  thou,  while  nisfat  and 
love  protect  tiiee.  Farewell,  and  when  I  am  gone,  ei^mve  a  watd  or  soitow 
on  my  tomb." 

2.  Amphim]    See  Epp.  i.  18.  41.   A.  P.  394,  n. 

3.  Tuqueteatudo]  See  C.  i.  10. 6,  n.  The 'testndo' or 'dtfaan' hadori|n- 
nally  but  four  strings.  Terpander  added  to  it  three  more,  about  b.  c.  676. 
The  tetrachord  was  not  however  banished,  tfaimgh  ^  heptadboid  wm  better 
adapted  to  more  elaborate  music  (see  S.  i.  3. 8,  n.). 

4.  CaUiJa]  'skilled.' 

5.  Nee  loquax  dim  neque  grata]  'Formerly  dumb,  and  powerless  to  eiye 
pleasure.' 

10.  ex9uhtm]  This  word  is  not  found  dsewhere.  Other  words  found  in 
Hpraco  and  not  elsewhere  are  *  allaborare,' '  tcntator,'  *  inandax,'  *  immetata,' 
'feustitas,'  'belluosns,'  'applorans,'  'inemori,'  'emeterc,'  'laeve,'  'insolabi 
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liter/  'defingere/  'ycpallidtw/  'emiror/  'irrnptUR/  *  ocscalctum/  'ambiti- 
osQS,'  *dq)tigi8,*  'uvescere/  *  discon venire/  *diludmm/  'imparitcr/  *dcli- 
tigo/  'jttvcnari/  'sodaliter/  'iambeus/  'abstarc.'  It  does  not  follow,  be- 
cause wo  have  no  other  examples  of  these  words,  that  Horace  had  none. 

13.  Tufota]     See  C.  i.  12.  7,  sqq. 

17.  Caverus,  quamtns]  This  passa^  may  bo  compared  with  C.  iL  13.  83, 
sqq.    *  Furiale/  *  fury-like/  havmg  snakes  for  hair. 

21.  Qftin  H  txion]  He  was  king  of  the  Lapithro.  Having  treacheroosly 
murdered  his  fiiither-in-law,  Pcioneus,  he  returned  the  goodness  of  Zens,  who 
puriiied  hhn,  by  trying  to  sedace  Here,  for  which  Horace  calls  hrni  rightly 
'  perfidns  Ixion '  (A.  P.  124),  and  he  was  punished  by  being  bound  to  a  wheel 
pcrpetualljr  revolving,  in  Hades.  As  to  Tityos,  see  C.  ii.  14. 8,  n.  For  *  quin 
et/  see  C.  ii.  13.  37,  n.  *  Vultu  risit  invito '  is  a  happy  description.  (S.  ii. 
a  72,  n ) 

23.  Vanaipudlas]  The  daughters  of  Danans  (see  C.  ii.  14.  18)  were  pun- 
ished by  having  to  nil  a  vessel  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  They  were  fifty 
in  number,  and  married  the  fif^  sons  of  ^gyptns,  their  uncle.  At  the  bid- 
ding of  their  father,  who  waa  afraid  of  his  nephews,  they  all  murdered  their 
husbands  but  Hypermnestra,  who  spared  Lyncens.  Horace  puts  a  touching 
speech  into  her  mouth,  bidding  her  young  husband  rise  and  fiy  for  his  life. 

27.  fundo  pereuntiB  imo]  *  escaping  by  (through)  the  bottom.' 

28.  Seraque  fita]  vfrrtpoffiBopov  dUrjv.    See  note  on  C.  iii.  2.  32. 

31 .  potuere]  *  they  had  the  heart.'  This  would  be  expressed  by  HrKna-ay 
in  Greek.  In  a  more  familiar  passage  'possum '  occurs  with  the  same  kind 
of  meaning  (Epp.  i.  5. 1 ) :  "  Si  notes  Archiacis  conviva  rccumbere  lectis,** 
•  if  you  can  make  up  j^our  mind.^ 

37.  Surge,  quae  aixit]  Ovid  has  borrowed  all  but  the  words  of  Horace 
in  Hypermnestra's  letter  to  Lynccus,  one  of  the  most  touching  of  his 
poems, — 

"  Surge  age,  Belida,  de  tot  modo  fratribns  unus  : 
Kox  tibi  ni  properas  ista  perennis  erit."  (Her.  xiv.  73,  sq.) 


ODE   XII. 

Tnis  Ode  represents  a  girl  lamenting  to  herself  over  a  love  she  must  not 
indulge.  Her  name  is  Ncobule,  and  that  of  the  man  she  loves  is  Hcbrus, 
whom  she  represents  as  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  manliness.  The  Ode 
appears  to  have  been  imitatea,  if  not  translated,  nom  one  of  Alceeus,  of  which 
one  verse  in  the  same  metre  is  extant 

Argumekt.  —  Poor  women !  we  must  not  love,  we  must  not  drown  care 
in  wine,  or  a  cruel  guardian  scolds  us  to  death.  Alas,  Ncobule  !  thou  canst 
not  spin  nor  work,  for  love  of  Hebrus,  so  beautiful  as  he  bathes  in  the  waters 
of  Tiber,  a  horseman  like  Belerophon,  unsurpassed  in  the  combat  and  the 
nhcc,  in  piercing  the  flymg  deer  or  catching  the  lurking  boar. 

1.  Muerantm  est]  '  It  is  the  fate  of  unhappy  women.' 

2.  out]  *  or,  if  we  do.' 

3.  PcOruae]  Compare  (Sat  ii.  3. 88)  "  ne  sis  patruus  mihi"  On  the  form 
•lavere/  see  C  ii  3. 18.  n. 

4.  qtmfum]  '  my  wool-basket.'  The  name  Ncobule  is  found  in  a  fragment 
of  Archilochus.  'Hebrus's  birthplace  is  mentioned  to  give  more  reality  to 
the  person.  Lipara,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  an  odd  place  to  choose.  It 
was  one  of  the  Vulcaniae  Insulae,  and  is  still  called  Lipari. 
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7.  Simul]  '  Soon  as '  is  an  early  English  equivalent  for  *  whenever,'  and 
*  siraul '  bears  that  sense  here.  The  last  syllable  of  *  Bellerophonte  *  is  long, 
as  from  the  Greek.  BcUerophon  was  usuaJly  represented  as  leading  or  riding 
tiie  winged  horse  Pegasus,  on  whose  back  he  conquered  Chimsera.  See 
O.  i.  27. 24.  n. 

9.  Neqw  8egnt]  The  epithet  belongs  to  both  substantives  :  'never  beaten 
for  slothfulness  of  hand  (m  boxing)  or  foot  (in  running).' 

11,  jaculari]     C.  i.  2.  3,  n. 

12.  excipare]    This  seems  to  be  a  hunting  word.    See  Epp.  L  1.  79. 


ODE    XIII. 

The  Ode  is  an  address  to  a  fountain  about  six  miles  from  VennsiAy  which 
has  been  identided  with  one  still  existing,  but  in  a  very  different  state,  bare 
of  trees  and  choked  up  with  dirt.  We  need  only  suppose  that  the  name 
was  suggested  to  Horace  by  the  recollections  of  his  childhood,  without 
imagining  him  really  on  the  point  of  offering  sacrifice,  or  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  birthplace  when  he  wrote.  It  has  something  of  the 
nature  of  an  epigramraa  or  inscription,  and  is  among  the  choicest  of  Horace's 
.small  pieces. 

Abgument.  —  Fau"  fountain  of  Bandusia,  ^u  art  worthy  of  mv  libatkm 
and  of  the  kid  that  shall  fall  for  thee  to^norrow,  and  dye  thy  cold  stream 
with  his  blood.  Thee  the  summer's  heat  pierceth  not ;  cool  is  thy  water  to 
flocks  and  herds.  Thou,  too,  shalt  be  placed  among  the  fountains  of  fiunc, 
when  I  sing  of  the  oak  that  hangs  from  the  rock  whence  thy  babbling  waters 
spring. 

1.  spUndidi'or  vitro,]  The  use  of  glass  by  the  ancients  was  long  a  matter 
of  dispute,  but  it  is  now  generally  allowed  to  have  been  brought  by  them  to 
gixiat  perfection. 

6.  Frugtra :]    See  above  (C.  iii.  7.  21,  n.). 

9.  atrox  hora  Camculae]  *  the  burning  season  of  the  dog-star.'  Canicola 
is  another  name  for  the  well-known.8tar  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  head  of 
Canis  Major,  called  by  the  Greeks  Seipioff.    It  rises  in  July. 

13.  Fiet  nobilium]  This  is  a  Greek  construction,  'unus'  having  to  be 
supplied.  *  Tu  quoque,'  '  Aou  too,'  as  well  as  the  fountains  celebrated  by 
the  Greek  poets. 


ODR  XIV. 

This  Ode  was  composed  at  the  close  of  the  Cantabrian  war,  b.  c.  25, 
when  Augustus's  return  was  expected,  or  on  his  return  the  following  year. 
He  was  detained  by  illness  at  Tarracona.  The  poet  calls  upon  Uie  citizens 
to  rejoice,  and  bids  the  conqueror's  wife  and  sister  go  forth  to  offer  sacrifice, 
declaring  that  he  too  will  keep  holiday. 

Argument.  —  Caesar  is  returning  a  conqueror  from  Spain,  O  ye  people, 
he  who  but  just  went  forth  like  Hercules  to  the  field.  I^t  his  chaste  wife 
and  sister  go  fortli  to  offer  sacrifice  with  the  matrons,  while  the  vounp  soldiers 
and  their  brides  stand  reverently  by.  I  too  will  keep  holiday ;  for  I  am 
safe  while  Augustus  is  loml  of  the  world.  Bring  flowers,  boy,  and  ointment, 
and  my  best  old  wine,  and  go  bid  Neasra  come ;  if  the  churlish  porter  re- 
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fuse  thee,  come  awaj ;  I  have  no  mind  for  strife,  though  I  might  not  have 
borne  as  much  in  the  heyday  of  my  youth. 

1.  Herculis  ritu]  As  Hercules  braved  death,  so  did  Augustus,  and  like 
Hercules  he  is  returning  from  Spain  victorious.  Hercules  went  to  Spain 
to  get  the  oxen  of  Geryones  for  EurysUieus,  his  tenth  labor.  Sec  C.  ii. 
14.  7,  n. 

o  piebs,']  'Plebfl'  and  'populus'  are  used  synonymously  (C.  ii.  2.  18, 
sq.),  and  either  word  stands  for  the  common  formula  '  popnlns  plebsquo 
Bomana.' 

2.  Morte  vencdem]  *  whose  price  is  death.' 

5.  Unico  gaudens  —  ntarito]     A  poetical  periphrasis  for  '  chaste.' 

6.  jtutis  operala  aacris,]  There  are  other  examples  of  '  operor '  in  this 
sense  of  sacrificing.  Ladies  of  birth  appear  to  have  been  distinguislied  on 
these  occasions  from  frcedwomen  by  a  wreath.  The  persons  forming  the 
procession  are  supposed  to  be  the  wife  (Livia)  and  sister  (Octavia)  of  Au- 
gustus, and  the  mothers  of  the  soldiers  who  had  returned  and  of  their  young 
wives,  who  are  represented  as  looking  on  reverentially  at  the  thanksgiving 
sacrifice. 

9.  Juoenum}  This  and  '  pueri '  both  mean  the  soldiers,  as  '  viiginum '  and 
'pneflae'  both  mean  their  wives. 

II.  viruM  emrtae,']  This  is  equivalent  to  'nnper  virgines  nnptae'  (C. 
IL  8.  22).  '  Male  ominatis '  may  be  pronounced  as  one  word,  as  '  male- 
okxiSf' '  suaveolens,'  &c.    The  phrase  is  expressed  by  cv<^acire  in  Greek. 

14.  tumuUum  Nee  mori  per  vim]  *  Tumultus  *  and  *  vis '  are  well-distin- 
gnished  terms.  '  Tumultus '  was  a  public  afiair,  a  sudden  outbreak.  '  Vis,' 
•  violence,'  was  either  '  publica '  or  *  privata,'  and  the  distinction  between  the 
two  will  be  found  on  referring  to  the  article  '  Vis '  in  Smith's  Diet.  Ant. 
Horace  says  he  is  not  afraid  of  losing  his  life  by  any  popular  insurrection, 
and  so  forth,  or  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  or  private  malice. 

18.  Maru  meworetn  duelli,]  The  Marsic  or  Social  War  continued  from 
B.C.  91  to  89.  It  was  a  rising  of  the  Socii,  the  states  of  Italy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  Roman  franchise.  The  Marsi  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  war,  which  was  sometimes  called  by  their  name.  The  Servito  War 
lasted  from  b.  c.  73  to  71.  It  was  an  outbreak  of  the  slaves  of  Italy,  who, 
under  Spartacus,  himself  a  slave  and  eladiator,  were  formed  into  a  vast 
army,  and  traversed  the  whole  country  from  Bhegium  to  the  Po.  Horace 
speaks  contemptuously  of  Spartacus,  but  the  Romans  never  had  a  more 
aJble  or  more  successful  enemy.  The  wine  Horace  wanted  would  have  been 
at  least  sixty-five  years  old.  There  seems  to  have  been  something  remark- 
able in  the  vintage  of  that  period  so  as  to  make  it  proverbial ;  for  Juvenal, 
one  hundred  years  afrerwards,  speaking  of  the  selfish  gentleman  who  keeps 
his  best  wine  for  his  own  drinking,  says,  — 

"  Ipse  capillato  diffusum  consule  potat 
Calcatamque  tenet  bellis  socialious  nvam."  (S.  v.  30,  sq.) 
The  '  cadus,' '  testa,'  and  '  amphora,'  were  all  names  for  the  same  vessel 

19.  si  qua]  *  if  in  any  way.'    Supply  *  ratione.' 

21.  artfutae]  *  the  sweet  singer.* 

22.  MiftrheumX   'perfumed.* 

27.  ferremX    For  '  tulissem.* 

28.  QmmuU  Pianco.]  L.  Munatius  Flancus  was  consul  with  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidns,  b.  c.  42,  at  which  time  Horace  was  in  his  twenty-third  year.  He 
was  now  forty. 
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ODE    XV. 


This  Ode  combines  with  the  lyric  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Epodes. 
It  professes  to  address  an  old  woman,  Chloris,  telling  her  it  is  time  to  pot  an 
end  to  her  intrigues,  for  she  is  poor  and  ready  to  drop  into  her  grave. 

Aboumbmt. — Put  a  stop  to  thy  intrigues,  for  thou  art  old  and  poor. 
What  becometh  thy  daughter  becometh  not  thee,  Chloris.  She  may  go  and 
besiege  the  young  men*s  doors :  she  is  in  love,  and  cannot  help  it.  But  do 
thou  go  spin ;  music  and  flowers  and  wine  are  not  for  thee. 

1.  pauperis}  He  means  to  say  that  a  poor  man's  wife  should  be  thrifty  and 
mind  her  woix,  especially  if  she  be  old. 

6.  Et  steUis  Re6ii2ajn]  '  To  spread  a  cloud  over  those  &ir  stan.'  An  old 
woman  in  a  company  of  girls  would  be  like  a  cloud  in  a  starry  sky. 

10.  tympano.]  The  'tympanimi '  was  a  tambourine,  played  in  all  respects 
as  now,  and  usually  by  women,  who  danced  as  they  beat  it  As  to  Thyias, 
see  C.  ii.  19.  9. 

13.  Te  ianae]    See  Aigument. 

14.  Luoariam,]  This  was  a  town  of  Apulia,  now  called  Lncera,  in  tbo 
neighboriiood  of  which  was  one  of  the  laigcst  tracts  of  public  pasture-land. 


ODE    XVI. 

Horace  here  dwells  on  his  favorite  theme,  —  oonteotreent  and  modera- 
tion, — whidb  he  is  able  to  illustrate  b^  the  example  of  Msecenas  (r,  20),  as 
well  as  his  own.  The  mischievous  mfluence  of  gold  is  illusttated  by  the 
stories  of  Danae  and  others,  and  Horace  describes  ms  own  contentment  widi 
his  humble  but  independent  condition. 

Anouif BNT.  —  A  stout  prison  and  savai^  watch-dogs  might  have  kept 
Danae  from  harm  ;  but  Jove  and  Venus  smiled,  for  they  knew  that  the  cod 
need  but  change  himself  to  gold,  and  the  way  would  be  clear  before  lum. 
Grold  penetrates  through  guards ;  gold  shall  burst  rocks ;  thereby  fell  the 
house  of  Amphiaraus ;  thereby  the  Macedonian  won  cities ;  thereby  stem 
admirals  are  ensnared.  And  as  it  grows,  the  desire  for  more  grows  too. 
A  high  estate  I  dread.  Maecenas,  thou  good  knight,  the  more  a  man  denies 
himself,  the  more  the  gods  will  give  him.  I  fly  from  the  rich  to  the  con- 
tented, and  am  more  independent  than  any  poor  rich  man  in  the  worid.  My 
stream,  and  my  little  woou,  and  my  trusty  neld,  are  a  happier  portion  than 
all  Airica.  I  nave  no  honey  of  Calabria,  nor  wine  of  Formise,  nor  Gantish 
fleece,  yet  poverty  doth  not  pinch  me ;  and  if  I  wanted  more,  thou  art  ready- 
to  rive  it. 

My  small  income  will  ^  further  by  the  restrictine  of  my  wants,  than  if  I 
had  all  Lydia  and  Phrygia  for  my  own.  Who  ask  much,  lack  mndi.  It 
"is  well  with  him  who  has  enough. 

1 .  InduBom  Danaen]  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  being  mformed  by  an  oracte 
that  his  daughter  Danae  would  bear  a  son  who  would  kill  him,  shut  her 
up.  But  Jupiter  found  his  way  to  her  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  she  became 
the  mother  of  Perseus,  who,  as  predicted,  killed  his  grandfather.  The  fiible 
of  the  shower  of  gold  has  here  its  simplest  cxplAnatk>n.    *  Tristes  excnbiao ' 
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is  like  Ovid's  "tristis  custodia  scnri  "  (A.  A.  iii.  601).  On  the  constmction 
with  •  manierant'  see  C.  ii.  17.  28,  n. 

4.  aduiieris]  Movers/ 

7.  fore  enim]  This  is  an  elliptical  form  of  the  oratio  obliqna,  in  transiting 
which, '  they  said/  or  '  they  knew/  must  bo  supplied.  *  ^tium '  has  refer- 
ence to  the  corruption  of  the  guards,  the  price  at  which  they  were  bought 

10.  amcU]  Used  as  <^(Xct,  like  "consociaro  amant''  (C.  ii.  3.  10),  and 
•'  amet  quavis  adspergere  "  (S.  i.  4.  87). 

11.  conddit  auguris  Argivi  dom\ts\     The  story  is  that  of  Amphiaraus,  who 

Skrr  fV  Qnfi{u<n  yvwoiW  ftvcxa  datp<av  (Odyss.  xv.  247), 
and  of  his  wife  Eriphvlc, 

ij  vpwrov  9iXov  aiApoi  ihi^aro  Ttftntwa  J  Odyss.  xi.  327) 
Eriphyle,  bribed  by  her  brother  Polyneices,  induced  her  husband  to  join  the 
expe^tion  against  Thebes,  where  he  fell,  leaving  an  injunction  with  his  sons 
to  pat  their  mother  to  death,  which  Alcmteon  did,  and,  like  Orestes,  wad 
punned  by  the  Erinnyes  of  his  mother,  and  was  finally  put  to  death  in 
attempting  to  get  possession  of  the  gold  necklace  with  which  she  had  been 

14.  Portas  vir  Mtuxdoi  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Panlns  .^milius  (c  xiii.), 
says  it  was  Philip's  gold,  not  Philip,  that  won  the  cities  of  Greece.  And 
Cicero  (Ad  Att.  i.  16)  repeats  a  sayin;^  attributed  to  Philip,  that  he  could 
take  any  town  into  which  an  ass  comd  climb  laden  with  gold.  Juvenal, 
following  the  general  report,  calls  Philip  **  callidus  emptor  Olynthi "  (xii. 

15.  munera  navium  Saews  il/aaumnt  duces.]  This  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
Mcnas,  otherwise  called  Mcnoclorus,  the  commander  of  Sex.  Pompcius's 
fleet,  who  deserted  from  him  to  Au<^u8tus,  and  back  to  Pompcius,  and  then 
to  Antnistus  again.  He  was  rcvrarded  beyond  his  merits.  He  was  a  freed- 
man  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  and  Suetonius  (Octav.  74)  states  that  Augnstos  made 
him  '  ingenuus.'  He  is  said  to  be  alluded  to  by  Virgil  {J^m.  vi  612, 
sqq.) :  — 

"  Quiqne  arma  secuti 
Impia  nee  vcriti  dominomm  fallere  dextras, 
Inclusi  poenam  expectant"      • 
See  Introduction  to  Epod.  iv.    Forcellini  quotes  only  one  other  instance  of 
'  illaqueo '  from  Pmdentius,  and  one  of  the  passive  participle  from  Cicero. 
'  Irretio,*  as  Orelli  says,  is  the  more  common  word  of  the  same  meaning. 

18.  Maforumque  James]  *  Majorum '  is  of  the  neuter  gender,  dependent 
on  *  fames,'  as  in  Theocritus  (xvi.  6.*)),  aU\  hi  itXcomop  IVfi  ifupos  avrdv. 
With  'toUere  verticem'  compare  C.  i.  18. 15  ;  and  on  'eqnitum  decus'  see 
a  i.  20.  5,  n 

21.  i^maaUo  quisque  sUh]  This  sentiment  approaches  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  fundament  rule  of  Christian  morals.  The  accuracy  of  the  picture  in 
the  next  verses  roust  not  be  insisted  on  too  closely.  It  would  imply  that 
Horace,  a  wealthy  Epicurean,  had  thrown  up  his  riches  in  contempt,  and 
gone  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  Stoics.  But  as  Horace  never  was  nch,  he 
could  not  have  acted  the  deserter  on  these  terms,  though  he  changed  his 
opinions.  Horace  may  sometimes  ho  supposed  to  put  general  maxims  in 
the  first  person,  without  strict  application  to  himself.  '  Nudus '  signifies  one 
who  has  ]e(i  everything  he  had  behind  him.  By  'conteroptae'  lie  means 
that  the  rich  man  with  fine  houses  had  a  contempt  for  his  little  property. 

26.  arat  impiger]  Apulia,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
tract  which  was  productive,  was  occupied  with  forests  or  pasture  lands,  or 
tracts  of  barren  nills.  But  Horace  likes  to  speak  of  his  o^^-n  country  with 
respect  (see  above,  C.  5.  9,  n.).  The  license  by  which  the  first  8>ilable  in 
*  arat '  ii  lengthened  may  be  admitted  in  Uie  caesural  place.    *  Occultan*/ 
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'to  hoard,'  which  was  commonly  done  to  raise  the  price.    'Meis*  is  em- 
phatic, as  *  proprio  horreo '  (i.  1.9). 

29.  Purae  rivus  aquae]  The  small  river  Digentia  is  that  which  Horace 
alludes  to  (see  £pp.  i.  16).  On  '  ccrta  Mas '  see  C.  iii  1.  30,  n.  '  Faliit 
beatior'  is  a  Greek  construction,  XavOdvti  6\^uaTtpov  Sv.  Horace  says, 
'  Mine  is  a  happier  lot  than  his  who  has  all  Africa  for  his  possession,  though 
he  knows  not  that  it  is  so.'  The  construction  is  like  "sensit  medios  delapsua 
in  hostes  "  (Acn.  ii.  377),  for  '  se  dclapsum  esse.' 

33.  Calabrae  —  ffpcsj     See  C  ii.  6.  14,  n. 

34.  Laestnfgonia — amphora]  This  is  used  like  '  Sabina  diota,'  which  was 
the  same  sort  of  vessel  (C.  i.  9.  7),  *  an  amphora  of  Formian  wine.'  The 
inhabitants  of  Formife  in  Latium  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Ljestty* 
gonia  mentioned  by  Homer  (Odyss.  x.  81),  — 

c/SdoftoiT;  d*  iKoiuaBa  Aifwv  ainv  moKUBpoFf 

njXcirvXoy  Aaiarpvyovitiv- 
See  Introduction  to  the  next  Ode,  and  Ovid  (Met  xiv.  233) :  — 
"  Inde  Lami  vetcrcm  Laestrygonis,  inquit,  in  nrbem 

Venimus." 
'  Languescere '  means  *  to  lose  its  strength  by  keeping.'    The  Formian  wine 
is  mentioned,  C.  i.  20,  II .    The  pasture  lands  in  the  basin  of  the  Po  ('  Gal- 
lica  pascua ')  were  very  extensive  and  rich. 

38.  Nee  n  plura  velim]  Compare  JBpod.  i.  31  :  "  Satis  snperque  me  benie- 
nitas  tua  Ditavit."  There  was  a  Mygdonia  in  Mesopotamia,  and  Bithynta  » 
said  to  have  been  called  by  that  name  of  old.  The  Mygdonia  oiif  Asia 
Minor  (part  of  Macedonia  was  also  so  called)  was  not  very^  dearly  defined. 
That  Horace  identifies  it  with  Phrygia  impears  from  0.  li.  12.  22.  '  Aly> 
attei '  is  the  genitive  of  *  Al  vattcus,'  another  foi-m  of  *  Alyattes '  (king  of 
Lydia),  as  Achilleus  -ei  of  Achilles,  Ulixcus  -ei  of  Ulixcs.  '  Yectigalia  ' 
means  properly  the  public  revenue,  but  is  here  used  for  a  private  fortune, 
not  without  reason,  as  he  is  comparing  himself  with  kings.  See  S.  ii.  2- 
100,  n. 

42.  Muilta  petentibta]  The  same  sentiment  in  different  words  appean 
below  (C.  iii.  24.  63).  *  Be»o  est '  occurs  again  in  S.  ii.  6.  4,  8.  4.  Epp.  L 
1.  89.  It  is  familiarly  known  in  the  formula  B.  v.  b.  e.  y.  ('  si  valcas  bcme  OBt, 
yaleo '),  which  the  Uomans  prefixed  to  their  letters. 
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The  short  Ode,  C.  i.  26,  and  this  Ode,  were  addressed  to  tlie  same  penoa, 
Ii.  Aelius  Lamia  (see  Introduction  to  C.  i.  26^.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
good  birth,  being  of  the  Aelia  gens,  who  were  plebeians,  but  of  old  standing. 
Like  other  families,  the  Lamias  were,  periiaps,  gUd  to  trace  theh*  origin  to  a 
fabulous  hero,  and  believed  their  founder  to  be  Lamus,  mythical  aing  of 
the  Lsestrygonians,  and  builder  of  Formis,  whence  they  must  have  migrat- 
ed to  Home  (see  last  Ode,  v.  83,  n.).  Horace  had  an  affisction  for  the  ronn^ 
man.  Lamia,  whose  father  was  a  friend  of  Cicero*s,  and  died  ricfi.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Ode  was  written  at  his  house  in  the  countnr, 
whether  at  Formiffi  or  elsewhere.  It  is  an  exhortation  to  Lamia  to  ma£e 
preparations  for  enjoying  a  holiday  on  the  next  day.  The  verses  hare  no 
particular  merit,  and  could  have  cost  Horace  little  labor.  He  must  have 
written  many  such  that  have  never  been  published,  and  these  ti*'o  Odes  were 
probably  included  in  the  collection  out  of  compliment  to  Lamia.  Lunu 
had  a  brother  Quintus,  who  died  early,  to  the  great  grief  of  Lociits  (see 
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Epp.  i.  14.  6).  In  two  passages  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  Lamiffi  as  a  family 
of  distinction  (S.  iv.  154,  and  vi.  385).  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.  27),  mentioning 
the  death  of  thiis  Lamia,  says  his  '  genus '  was  *  decorum.' 

Argument. — JElius,  ennobled  with  the  blood  of  Lamus,  —  for  like  all 
the  Lamias  thou  dcrivest  thy  birth  from  him  who  founded  Formiie  and  ruled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Liris,  —  a  storm  is  coming ;  get  in  the  wood  while  it  is 
diy :  to-morrow  the  servants  shall  have  holiday,  and  thou  wilt  do  sacrifice  to 
thy  genius. 

2.  Qfiando]    The  same  as  'quoniam/  'since.* 

4.  Titemores — Jhstos,]  These  were  the  family  records  and  genealogies,  not 
the  Fasti  Consulares,  in  which  only  this  Lamia  would  appear,  and  that  after 
Horace  wrote.  He  was  consul  a.  d.  3.  The  words  occur  again  in  C.  iv. 
14-4:  "Per  titulos  memorcsque  fastos."  *Fnstos'  and  'fastus'  (2d  and 
4lh  declension)  are  both  found-    See  Epp.  ii.  1.  48,  n.   . 

5.  duds]  What  Horace  says  is  nearly  as  follows :  *  Since  it  is  reported 
the  first  Lamite  had  their  name  from  Lamus,  and  the  same  tradition  has 
come  down  through  their  successors  in  the  annals  of  the  family,  no  doubt 
you  draw  your  origin  from  that  noble  source ':  — in  which  there  is  nothing 
more  than  a  little  jocular  irony,  which  would  amuse  Lamia,  whether  it 
pleased  his  family  pride  or  not.  The  poets,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  often 
omit  the  personal  pronoun,  even  when  it  is  wanted  for  emphasis,  as  hero  and 
in  C.  i.  1.  35,  "  Quod  si  me  Ivricis  vatibus  inseris,"  where  Meecenas  is  em- 
phatically addressed ;  and  in  C  iv.  2.  33. 

6.  Formiarum]     See  Introduction. 

7  Maricae  Utoribus]  This  means  the  coast  of  Minturme  on  the  borders 
of  Latium  and  Campania,  where  the  nymph  Marica,  the  mother  of  Latinus, 
first  king  of  Latium,  was  worshipped. ' 

%,  larim]     SecC.  i.  31.7. 

9.  Late  Uprannus]  *  lord  of  a  wide  domain.' 

12.  aquae. — aufptr]  Sec  below,  C.  iii.  27.  10,  "Imbrium  divina  avis  im- 
minentnm";  and  Ovid  (Am.  ii.  6.  34),  "pluviae  gracnlus  auctor  aquae" 

14.  eras  Genium  mero  Curabis\  '  Genium  curare '  is  a  phrase  not  found 
ebeidiere.  'Placaro'  and  'indulgere'  are  the  usual  words.  Lamia  was 
going  to  keep  holiday  next  day,  on  what  occasion  does  not  appear,  but  as  it 
was  usual  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Genius  on  birthdays,  it  may  have  been  his 
birthday  Lamia  was  going  to  keep.    As  to  *  Genius,'  see  Epp.  i.  7  94. 

16.  operum  soluiis.]  This  construction,  like  "desine  querelarum"  (C.  ii 
9.  17),  and  other  expressions  there  quoted,  is  similar  to  the  Greek,  w6vov 
XcXv/xmcr.  On  these  constructions  Prof.  Key  says  (L.  G.  4  940,  and  note)  * 
"  Occasionally  verbs  of  removal  or  separation  have  a  genitive  of  the  *  whence ' 
in  old  writers  and  in  poetry."  "  Tne  legal  language  here,  as  in  so  many 
eases,  retained  traces  of  the  old  construction,  as  in  '  liberare  tutelae.' "  "  Mo 
omnium  jam  laborum  levas  "  is  a  like  construction  quoted  by  Mr  Key  from 
Plautns. 
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It  WB8  usual  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Faunus  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  though 
tiie  Faunalia  did  not  take  place  till  the  Nones  of  December.  (S^  C.  i.  4. 
11,  and  i.  17.)  This  Ode  is  an  invocation  to  that  deity,  and  is  very  elegant, 
especially  the  picture  of  rustic  security  and  cheerfulness  in  the  last  two 
stanzas.  The  confusion  of  the  Greek  Pan  with  the  Latin  god  Faunus  has 
been  noticed  before. 

29 
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Argument.  —  Faunus,  come  wiih  mercy  to  my  fields,  and  dc|>art  gentle 
to  my  young  lambs,  for  I  sacrifice  and  pour  libations  to  thee  at  the  fall  of  the 
year.  When  thy  Nones  come  round,  the  old  altar  smokes  with  incense ;  the 
tlocks  sport  in  safety,  the  oxen  are  at  rest,  and  the  village  is  gay ;  tlie  wood 
sheds  its  leaves,  and  the  clown  smites  his  enemy,  the  carai,  in  the  dance. 

3.  tncedas  abeasque]  Faunus  was  not  a  stationary  divinity.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  come  in  the  spring,  and  depart  after  the  celebration  of  his  festival 
m  December.  From  *  parvis  alumnis '  we  may  snppose  this  Ode  was  writ- 
ten in  spring.    The  word  occurs  below  (C.  iii.  23.  7). 

5.  Si  tener  pleno  cadU  kaedas  anno^]  *  If  a  young  kid  is  offered  in  sacrifico 
at  the  end  of  the  year ' ;  when  the  Faunalia  took  place.  Horace  claims  the 
protection  of  Faunus  for  his  lambs  in  the  spring,  on  the  ground  of  his  due 
observance  of  the  rites  of  December,  which  he  then  goes  on  to  describe. 
Horace  here  makes  the  wine-cup  the  companion  of  Venus,  as  he  made  *  Jo- 
cus '  in  C.  i.  2.  34.  ^ee  also  (J.  i.  30.  5,  sqq.  He  uses  both  forms,  *  crater* 
and  '  cratera.'  '  Yetus  ara '  may  bo  an  old  altar  Horace  found  on  his  fann 
when  he  came  into  possession  of  it 

13.  audaces\  *  fearless,'  on  account  of  the  presence  of  Faunus. 

14.  Spargit — frondes;]  It  docs  not  quite  appear  why  the  wood  should  bo 
said  to  shed  its  leaves  in  honor  of  Faunus :  it  may  be  in  sorrow  for  his  de- 
parture, or  as  a  carpet  for  him  to  tread  upon,  or  for  his  worshippers  to  dance 
upon. 

16  Tef]  'Tcr*  expresses  the  triple  time  of  the  dance,  from  which  b 
derived  the  verb  'tripudiare.'  *Fossor'  is  put  cenerally,  I  imagine,  for  a 
laboring  husbandman,  who  may  be  supposed  to  nave  no  love  for  the  earth 
that  he  digs  for  anotlicr. 
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The  impetuosity  and  liveliness  of  this  Ode  are  remarkable.  The  occasion 
for  which  it  was  composed  was  a  supper  in  honor  of  Murena's  installation  in 
the  college  of  augurs.  In  regard  to  this  person  see  C.  ii.  2  and  10.  Tele- 
phus  is  no  doubt  a  fictitious  name.  It  occurs  in  two  other  Odes  (i.  13  and 
IV.  11.  21),  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  prove  the  person  to  be  the  same 
in  each  case.  But  there  is  no  resemblance.  All  the  names  at  the  end  are 
fictitious. 

Argument.  —  Talk  not  of  Codnts,  and  Inachns,  and  Trojan  wars :  tell 
us  what  we  may  get  a  cask  of  Chian  for,  who  will  give  os  bath  and  house- 
room,  and  at  what  hour  we  may  dine  to-day.  A  cup,  boy,  to  the  new  moon, 
another  to  midniglit,  and  a  tliird  to  Murena  the  augur;  three  and  nine,  or 
nine  and  three ;  the  rapt  poet  loves  the  nine ;  pure,  the  Graces  forbid.  Let 
us  be  mad :  bring  music,  scatter  roses,  let  old  neighbor  Lycus  and  his  yxmag 
ill-sorted  partner  hear  our  noise  and  envy  us.    Rhode  runs  after  thee,  Tele- 

{>hus,  with  thy  beautiful  hair  and  brighr  face :  as  for  me,  I  am  wasting  with 
ove  of  Glycera. 

•  1.  Quantum  dittet  ab  Inacko,  ^.1  The  number  of  years  between  Inachas, 
first  king  of  Argos,  and  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  is  said  to  be  cigfat 
hundred. 

3.  genuM  Aeaci]  The  sons  of  JEacus,  king  of  ^gina,  were  Telamon,  the 
fdtlicr  of  Ajax  and  Teuccr,  and  Peleus,  the  father  of  Achilles. 

4.  9acr0'-$ub  llio:]    This  is  Homer's  epithet,  Tpoci;^  Up6v  irrokUOpo^. 
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5.  Chium — cadum\  This  is  the  same  form  of  expression  as  "Loestrj- 
gonia  amphora,"  "  Sabina  diota  " ;  and  the  Tcssels  were  all  the  same.  On 
the  Chian  wine  see  Sat.  ii.  8.  15.  The  best  foreign  wines  were  Thosian, 
L^^ian,  Chian,  Sicyonian,  Cyprian,  and  Clazomcnian.  Only  the  second 
and  third  are  mentioned  by  Horace,  who  pnts  them  together  in  £pod  ix.  34. 
They  were  mild  wines.    Lesbian  he  speaks  of  as  *  innoccns '  (C.  i.  17.  21 ). 

6.  quis  aquam  tetnperet  ignihusA  This  is  equivalent  to  '  who  can  give  us  a 
hath  ? '  So  Cicero,  writing  to  raetus,  with  whom  he  was  going  to  dine  (ad 
Fam.  ix.  16,  sub  fin.),  says,  "  ego  tibi  nnum  sumptum  afferam  quod  balneum 
calfacias  oportebit." 

8.  Pelignis — fn'goribusl  Cold  as  severe  as  the  Pcligni  know,  who  inhab- 
ited a  hi^h  part  of  the  Apennines  in  the  Samnlte  territory.  *  Quota'  means 
at  what  hour  we  may  sup. 

9.  Da  lunae  propere  novae,]  The  scene  is  suddenly  shiAcd  to  the  supper- 
table.  On  the  construction  with  the  genitive,  see  above  (C.  iii.  8.  13).  'Lu- 
nae  novae'  means  the  Kalends,  which  was  a  feast  day.  (Compare  iii.  23.  2, 
"  nascente  luna.")  The  months  of  Numa's  calender  being  lunar,  the  associ- 
ation of  the  new  moon  with  the  first  day  of  the  month  remained  after  the 
calendar  was  altered.  A  cup  for  midnight  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other 
meaninj^  than  an  excuse  for  another  toast.  "  Dicetur  merita  Nox  quoque 
nacnia,"  he  savs  below  (C.  iii.  28.  16). 

10.  at^unsifuraiae:]     See  Introduction. 

11.  tubus  aid  novem  iiiacentur  cuathisj  The  'cyathus'  was  a  ladle  with 
which  the  drink  was  passed  from  the  mixing-bowl  to  the  drinking-cup.  The 
ladle  was  of  certain  capacity,  and  twelve  '  cyathi '  went  to  the  sextarius. 
Horace  therefore  says  in  effect,  "  Let  the  wine  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  cyathi  of  wine  to  nine  of  water,  or  of  nine  of  wine  to  three  of  water." 
He  says,  abo,  the  poet  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Muses  likes  the  stronger 
proportion ;  but  the  Graces  (in  other  words,  good  breeding  and  good  temper) 
forbid  the  wine  to  be  drunk  pure,  lest  it  lead  to  intoxication  and  strife. 

•  Tres  supra'  means  the  'three  over'  the  largest  proportion  of  nine,  which, 
if  added,  would  make  the  drink  'merum.'    *  Commodis,'  fit  and  proper 

*  cyathi,'  that  is,  bumpers.    *  A  proper  man  *  is  '  totus  teres  atque  rotundus,' 
in  whom  nothing  is  wanting. 

13.  Qui  3fu9as  amat]  The  Muses  are  '  impares '  as  being  nine  in  num- 
ber. '  Attonitus '  is  equivalent  to  ififipoimjToSi  *  struck  from  heaven,'  that 
is,  inspired. 

17.  Nudis)    See  C.  i.  30.  5. 

18.  Luanire  juvat ;]  This  is  a  repetition  of  C.  ii.  7.  28.  Berecyntus  was 
a  mountain  in  Phrygia,  where  Semele  was  worshipped.  Compare  C.  iv.  1 . 
22,  sqq. 

22.  qKtrge  irmu ;]    See  Epp.  i.  5.  14. 
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These  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  this  Ode  is  imitated  from  the  Greek. 
It  represents  in  heroic  language  a  contest  between  Pyrrhus  and  a  girl  not 
named,  for  the  affections  of  the  handsome  Nearchns.  The  last  two  stanzas 
fnml«h  a  striking  group  for  a  picture.  The  passion  of  the  jealous  girl,  as 
of  a  lioness  robbed  of  her  whelps,  and  the  conscious  pride  of  the  beautiful 
boy,  are  happily  painted. 

ARomcEirr.  —  As  well  rob  the  lioness  of  her  whelps,  P\Trhus  That  giri 
will  rush  to  the  rescue  of  her  lover,  and,  like  a  coward  and  thief,  thou  shalt 
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quit  tho  field  after  a  hard-foocht  battle,  in  which  he  shall  stand  like  Kireus 
or  Ganymede,  the  umpire  of  the  fight. 

3.  inawhx]  This  word,  which  is  not  found  elsewhere,  is  a  dunect  transla- 
tion of  arokfiog,  *  cowardly.' 

5.  per  obstatties]  i.  e.  *when,  like  the  lioness  bursting  through  a  host  of 
huntsmen,  she  shall  rush  to  the  rescue  of  Nearchus,  more  b^uitiful  than  all 
(insignem).' 

8.  Major  an  illL]  *A  mighty  struggle,  whether  tho  prize  shall  rather 
come  to  thee  or  to  her.*  If  this  were  expressed  in  Greek  it  might  run  nortpa 
^  XiTa  aol  fulCap  ^^ti  fj  cVciin;,  where  fuidoiv  would  be  equivalent,  not  to 
Xctar  fjifiCov  fUpos,  but  to  fiaXXov,  Probably  Horace  found  fi€i(<avt  in  the 
original  he  copied  from,  in  some  such  combination  as  I  have  supposed. 
'Ccrtamen'  has  no  regular  government.  The  construction,  however,  is 
quite  intelligible  without  supplying  *  est  *  or  *  erit,*  as  some  propose. 

1 1 .  Arbiter  pugnae]  Nearchus  is  represented  as  standing  in  doubt  to  which 
of  the  combatants  he  shall  ^ield  himself,  with  bare  shoiSder,  his  long  per- 
fumed hair  floating  in  the  wmd,  and  his  naked  foot  upon  the  palm  of  victory, 
looking  like  Nireus, 

hs  jcaXXi(rro£  avrfp  vk6  "iXiov  ^\3€v 
Twp  ak\ov  Aapa£>p  fUT  dftvfiopa  Urj/kti^va  (II.  ii.  673)* 
or  like  Ganymede.  The  difference  between  the  perfect  *  posuisse '  and  the 
present  *  recrcarc,'  the  one  as  representing  a  complete,  and  tho  other  a  con- 
tinuing action,  is  here  clearly  marked.  (Sec  C.  i.  1.  4,  n.)  Of  *fcrtur'  it 
is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  meaning.  It  looks  like  a  literal  copy,  and  indi- 
cates a  composition  not  flowing  from  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  therefore 
liable  to  some  confusion,  though  to  him  it  was  plain  enough. 

15.  aquosa  Raptus  ab  Ida]  Ganymede  was  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Tros,  but  the  legends  respecting  him  differ  in  every  particuUr.  Horace 
adopts  that  which  supposes  Jupiter  to  have  sent  his  eagle  to  canr  him  away 
from  Ida,  which  range  was  the  source  of  most  of  the  rivers  of  Troas,  and  is 
therefore  called  'aquosa.' 


ODE    XXI. 

M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus  was  an  acquaintance  of  Horace, 
probably  as  early  as  his  residence  at  Athens,  and  they  were  together  during 
the  campaigns  of  Brutus  and  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  after  which  Mcssalla 
took  part  with  M.  Antonius,  till,  in  consequence  of  his  proceedings  with 
Cleopatra,  he  left  him  and  joined  Augustus,  for  whom  he  fought  at  Actinin, 
and  who  always  held  him  in  high  esteem.  After  the  peace,  he  took  up  liter- 
ary pursuits  and  oratory,  and  having  a  laige  fortune,  he  patronized  literary 
men,  and  Horace,  it  would  seem,  m  particular.  Bv  Horace  he  is  called 
indiscriminately  Messalla  (which  means  'of  Messana^)  and  Corvinns,  which 
name  was  given  to  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Valeria  gens  three  hundred 
years  before  Messalla  was  bom. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  the  'testa'  containing  tho  wine  intended  to  bo 
drunk  at  a  supper  to  which  Messalla  had  invited  himself. 

Argument.  —  Thou  amphora,  who  was  filled  at  my  birth,  whether  thy 
misHion  be  one  of  sorrow  or  joy,  of  strife  or  love  or  sleep,  come  down,  for 
Corvinns  would  have  my  better  wine.  Ix^amed  though  he  be,  he  will  not 
despise  thee,  for  neither  did  old  Cato.  Thou  dost  soften  the  mfiezible,  and 
open  the  heart,  and  bring  back  hope,  and  give  strength  and  courage  to  the 
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humble.  Liber,  Venns,  and  tho  Graces  shall  keep  thee  company  till  the 
dawn  of  day. 

I.  O  naia  meewn]  Horace  >va8  bom  b.  c.  65,  when  L.  Manlins  Torqnatus 
and  L.  Aurclius  Cotta  were  consuls,  in  which  ^rear  the  amphora  addressed  is 
here  said  to  have  been  filled.  (See  above,  C.  iii.  8.  12,  n.)  '  Testa/  which 
signifies  properly  any  earthen  vessel,  was  used  to  express  the  '  dolium '  as 
well  as  the  '  amphora/  Here  it  means  the  latter.  In  Epod.  xiii.  6,  Horace 
had  before  referred  to  this  wine.  The  force  of  the  epithet  *  pia '  is  more  easily 
fclt  than  rendered.  *  Gentle '  is  Francis's  translation,  and  I  know  no  better, 
for  the  meaning  is  to  be  derived  from  its  connection  with  *  fncilcm  somnuni/ 

5.  Qitocttnque  —  nomine]  *  on  whatever  account.*  '  Nomen  '  signifies  an 
entry  in  an  account  (see  Epp.  ii.  1.  10.5,  n.).  The  derived  scnsoof  the  word 
as  used  here  is  better  illustrated  by  Cic.  do  Am.  c.  25  :  "  Multis  nominibus 
est  hoc  vitium  notandnm,"  i.  e.  on  many  accounts,  or  in  many  particulars. 

*  Lectum '  applies  to  the  gathering  of  the  grape  from  which  the  wine  was 
made.  The  word  '  dcsccndc '  is  used  because  the  apotheca  was  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house.  (See  above,  C.  iii.  8.  1 1 ,  n.)  For  tho  same  cause  '  deripo  * 
is  used  (C.  iii.  28.  7).  *  Dignus'  is  used  sometimes  by  tho  later  prose->vritcr8 
with  an  infinitive.  In  Horace's  day  and  by  Cicero  it  was  used  only  with  the 
relative  pronoun  in  constmction  with  a  vero.  '  Languidiora '  corresponds  to 
*■  languescit  mihi '  above  (C.  iii.  16. 35). 

9.  maclet]  *is  steeped  in.*    This  word  would  hardly  have  been  used  for 

*  imboitur  *  in  this  sense  on  any  other  occasion. 

I I .  Narratur  et  prisci  CSx/onrs]  This  is  the  Cnto  mentioned  on  C.  ii.  15. 1 1 . 
His  being  fond  of  wine  is  most  likely  an  invention  of  Horace's. 

13.  Tu  Une  tormentttm  ingenio]  *  Thou  applicst  a  gentle  spur  to  the  usually 
nngenial  temper.*  *  Duro  ingenio '  means  tho  reserved  temper  whose  sym- 
padiies  and  purposes  arc  not  easily  drawn  out,  as  in  Terence  (Phorm.  lit.  2. 
12),  "  Adeon'  ingenio  esse  duro  to  atque  incxorabili." 

14.  xipientivm]  This  applies  to  the  philosophical  and  thoughtful  (as  '  sapi- 
entia '  is  put  for  philosophv,  C.  i.  34.  2),  who  have  little  to  do  with  mirth  till 
they  are  Drought  out  or  tfiemselves  by  cheerful  companv.  It  is  said  that  in 
his'Odes  Horace  always  uses  the  termmation  '  ium '  for  the  genitive  plural  of 
nouns  ending  in  '  ens,*  and  for  participles  the  termination  '  tum.'  But  the 
instances  of  cither  are  not  numerous  enough  to  determine  a  rule,  and  the  so* 
called  nouns  arc  usually  participles,  as  '  sapiens '  is. 

18.  eomvaj  That  is,  strength  and  confidence,  of  which  horns  were  the 
symbol.    See  C.  ii.  19.  30,  n. 

19.  Poet  te]  "  Quis  post  vina  gravcm  railitiam  aut  panperiem  crepat?  ** 
(C.  i.  18.  5.)    As  to  '  apices,*  see  C.  i.  34.  14. 

21.  Te  Liber]  He  says,  *  Thee,  Liber,  and  Venus  (if  she  will  be  cheerful 
and  come),  and  the  Graces  slow  to  loose  the  bond  that  binds  them,  and  the 
burning  lamps,  shall  protract  even  until  Phoebus  on  his  return  puts  the  stara 
to  flight.*  The  meaning  is,  the  wine  shall  go  round  and  the  lamps  shall 
bum,  with  jollity  and  love  (women  commonly  were  of  the  company  on  tlicse 
occasions)  and  good  humor  for  our  companions,  till  sunrise. 

22.  Srgnmqm  nodwm  solvere]  *  unwilling  to  be  separated.*  As  Horace  rep- 
resents the  Graces  naked,  or  with  loose  robes  (C.  i.  30.  5,  n.),  'nodimi'  can- 
not signify  the  zone,  as  some  commentators  say.  It  seems  to  mean  the  bond 
that  unites  them.  They  are  usually  grouped  with  their  arms  intertwined. 
Here  they  represent  good  humor,  as  opposed  to  brawling. 

23.  Vivaeque  produceni  lucemae,]    See  C.  iii.  8.  14. 

29« 
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Horace  on  some  occasion  thought  fit  to  dedicate  a  pine  in  his  garden  to 
Diana,  and  wrote  these  t\vo  stanzas  as  an  inscription  perhaps.  Tm  dedica- 
tion of  trees  to  particular  divinities  was  not  uncommon. 

Aboum ENT.  —  Diana,  who  protcctcst  the  mountains  and  woods,  and  delir- 
erest  women  in  childbirth,  to'tnco  I  dedicate  this  pine,  and  will  offer  thco  the 
sacrifice  of  a  boar. 

1.  Montium  —  nemorumque,]  See  C.  i.  21.  5,  and  C.  S.  I.  Diana  shared 
with  Juno  the  attributes  of  Lucina^  the  divinitjr  that  brinip  children  to  the 
birth,  as  explained  on  C.  S.  13.  Diana  was  *  Diva  triformis,'  as  being  Lunm 
in  Heaven,  Diana  on  Earth,  and  Hecate  in  Hell ;  whence  ViiT^il  speaks  of 
"  Tergeminamque  Hecaten  tria  viivinis  ora  Dianae  "  (Aen.  iv.  511).  alluding 
(as  Horace  does)  to  the  statues  of  the  goddess,  with  three  faces,  set  up  where 
three  roads  met,  so  that  she  could  look  down  all  three  at  once,  from  which, 
she  was  called  Trivia. 

2.  hboranUs  utero]    For  '  parturientcs.' 

5.  tua  —  esto]  *  be  sacred  to  thee.' 

6.  Quam  per  exactos  ego  laeiut  annos]  The  antecedent  to  '  quam '  is  implied 
in  *  ttui.'    *rer  exactos  annos '  means  'every  year,'  as  each  year  is  finished. 

7.  oUtquum  meditantis  ictum]  Tliis  expresses  the  way  in  which  a  boar 
strikes  at  an  object  with  one  of  its  projecting  tusks,  witn  which  a  wild  hog 
has  not  rarely  been  known,  when  incautiously  pursued,  to  rip  open  a  horse's 
belly.    See  Ovid,  Met  viii.  344 :  "  obliqno  latrantcs  dissioat  ictu." 
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Horace,  wishing  to  embody  the  principle  that  any  offering  to  heaven  is 
acceptable  according  to  a  man's  means  (see  note  on  v.  20),  put  it  into  die 
form  of  an  address  to  the  plain  and  pious  Phidyle,  a  person  of  his  own  creA- 
tion,  brinjring  a  humble  offering  to  her  Lares  with  doubts  as  to  its  acceptance, 
or  lamenting  that  she  could  not,  for  her  poverty,  offer  a  worthier  sacrifice. 

Aroumbkt.  —  My  humble  Phidyle,  lift  th^  hands  to  heaven,  and  bring 
the  Lares  but  incense,  fresh  com,  and  a  sucking-pig,  and  they  shall  protect 
thy  vines  and  fields  and  lambs.  Herds  and  flocks,  fed  on  Algidus  or  Alba, 
are  for  the  pontifices  :  do  thou  but  cro^ii  thy  gods  with  rosemary  and  myr- 
tle, for  it  is  the  clean  hand  and  not  the  costly  sacrifice  that  comes  with  accept- 
ance to  the  altar. 

1.  supinas]  The  clasping  of  the  hands  in  prayer  does  not  seem  to  ha>'e 
been  usual  with  the  ancients.  '  Supinus '  and  vimos  contain  the  same  ele-  ^ 
ment,  and  both  signify  *  upturned.'  The  '  s '  in  the  Latin  word  corresponds 
to  the  aspirate  of  the  Greek,  as  in  '  silva '  and  vXi;.  As  to  '  nascente  Luna,' 
see  C.  iii.  19.  9,  n.  Phidyle  is  derived  from  ffteiitfrBoi^  and  means  'thrifty.' 
The  prose  form  of  '  homus '  is  *  homotinus.' 

4.  Laret\  These  were  the  Manes  or  spirits  of  deceased  members  of  a  fam- 
ihr,  who  were  worshipped  as  Penates  or  household  gods  (see  below,  r.  19,  and 
]M)p.  ii.  2.  209,  n.).  Their  altar  was  usually  in  the  atrium  or  entranco-halL 
They  had  libations  and  prayers  offered  to  them  daily  at  the  principal  meal, 
and  had  especial  sacrifices  on  the  Kalends,  Nones,  ani  Ides. 
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5.  AfricwH]    Seed  1.15 

7.  duices  alumni]    'Alumnus/  for  a  lamb,  occnre  above  (C.  iii.  18. 4). 

8.  Pomifero  grave  iempus]  *  The  deadly  time  when  the  year  brings  round 
the  fruit,'  i.  e.  Autumn  (Ssii.  6.  18). 

10.  l}evota\  In  the  oak  woods  of  Mount  Algidus  (in  Latinm)  and  the 
pastures  of  Alba  were  fed  swine  and  cattle,  especially  for  sacrifice. 

15.  mttrino  Bore]  *  Rosnuuinus'  is  the  name  of  a  plant  which  grows  wild 
in  wanner  climates  than  ours.  We  call  it  rosemary,  after  the  Latin  name, 
which  the  ancients  supposed  to  be  composed  of  '  ros '  and  '  nuuinum,'  '  sea- 
dew.'    It  is  rather  sea-rose,  *  rosa  manna.' 

17.  Immumsaram]  'If  the  hand  be  innocent  that  touches  the  altar  (not 
more  welcome  with  sumptuous  victim),  it  appcascth  the  angry  Penates  with 
pious  meal  and  crackling  salt.'  '  Immunis  signifies  '  puie.^  It  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  this  sense  without  a  genitive. 

19.  Penates]  The  Penates  of  a  family  included  the  Lares,  to  whom  Phi- 
dyle  is  supposed  to  be  sacrificing.  But  other  gods  who  were  supposed  to 
protect  households  and  to  promote  the  peace  of  families  wore  counted  Pe- 
nates, and  among  them  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Vesta. 

20.  Farre  pto  et  saliente  mica  J  This  means  the  salted  meal  offered  in  sac- 
rifice. The  Roman  practice  and  the  Greek  were  diflfcrent  The  ovXai  and 
mfkoxvrai  were  the  entire  grain  of  barley  mixed  with  salt.  The  grain  was 
not  pounded  by  the  Greeks ;  by  the  Romans  it  was,  and  the  salt  mixed  with 
it.  So  "  Dant  fruges  manibus  «alsas  "  (Aen  xii  173).  Socrates  was  the 
first  among  the  ancients,  as  far  as  is  known,  who  took  the  view  here  given  of 
the  gods  and  their  offerings.  His  opinions  aro  related  by  Xenophon  (Memor. 
L  3.  3),  and  they  are  confirmed  by  the  highest  authority,  which  tells  us,  that 
"  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath, 
not  according  to  that  ho  hath  not "  (2  Cor  viii  12). 


ODE   XXIV. 

This  Ode  is  of  the  same  class,  and  was  probably  written  about  the  same 
time  as  the  early  ones  of  the  third  book,  i.  e.  about  a.  u.  c.  728  It  deals  with 
the  licentious  abuses  of  the  times,  and  points  indirectly  to  Augustus  as  the 
i^  reformer  of  them,  as  in  the  second  Ode  of  the  first  book.  The  variety  of 
images  and  illustrations  in  this  Ode  is  very  remarkable,  and  they  are  particu- 
lariy  well  chosen  and  original.  There  is  none  that  exhibits  Horace's  peculiar 
style  more  completely  than  this  does. 

AiiGuarBNT  —  Let  a  man  be  as  rich  and  extravagant  as  he  mav,  yet,  when 
Fate  o\t;rtakes  him,  fear  and  death  will  seize  him.  The  wandenng  tribes  of 
the  North — with  their  free  plains  and  toils  equally  shared,  where  step-mothers 
arc  kind  and  wives  are  obedient  and  chaste,  and  where  crime  meets  with  its 
reward  —  are  happier  thon  we  are  He  who  would  gain  a  name  for  future 
times  (for  merit  is  only  recognized  after  death),  let  him  put  a  check  upon  the 
licentiousness  of  the  age.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  complain,  if  crime  goes  un- 
punished 1  Of  what  use  are  laws  without  morals  1  We  are  running  every- 
where in  quest  of  money,  uiged  on  W  the  shame  of  poverty.  If  we  really 
repent,  let  us  give  our  gold  to  the  gods,  or  cast  it  into  the  sea,  eradicate  the 
seeds  of  avarice,  and  strengthen  our  minds  with  nobler  pursuits.  Our  youth 
are  idle  :  their  fathere  lay  up  wealth  by  fraud  :  for,  let  riches  increase  as  they 
will,  they  always  fall  short  of  men's  desires. 

1.  Inlactis]    Cn,  Pompeius,  MarceMus,  and  others,  had  entered  Arabia 
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Pctraea ;  but  Arabia  Felix,  which  is  here  referred  to,  had  not  yet  been  i«- 
vaded.  The  disastrous  expedition  under  ^Uns  Gallus  did  not  take  place  till 
B.  c.  25,  which  was  probably  after  the  composition  of  this  Ode.  See  C.  i.  29, 
Int    India  and  Arabia  are  again  coupled,  Epp.  i.  6.  6. 

3.  Qutnentis  iicet  occupaj     This  is  expLamed  bv  'C.  ii.  18. 20 ;  iii.  1.  S5. 

4.  mans  ApuUcum,]  This  would  apply  to  the  bay  on  wliich  Tarentum  is 
situated,  and  there  the  Romans  hod  handsome  villas.  Horace,  however,  bad 
the  other  sea  more  in  mind,  perliaps  with  rufeience  to  Baiss  in  particular, 
that  place  being  situated  on  the  northcni  projection  of  the  Sinus  Cumanus. 

6.  Satnmis  verticibus]  This  has  been  variously  explained.  It  probably 
means, '  when  stem  Fate  has  driven  her  adamantine  nails  into  thy  head '  (that 
IS,  to  kill  thee). 

8.  Non  mortis  laqueis]  Death  entangling  men  in  his  net  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon idea  with  the  poets.  The  same  occurs  in  the  Psalms  :  **  The  snares  of 
death  compassed  me  round  about "  (cxvi.  3). 

9.  Campeatra  meiitis  ikjfthae]     See  C*.  i.  19. 10,  n. ;  35.  9,  n.    Herod,  iv.  46. 
12.  Immelata]   This  does  not  otrur  elsewhere.   Viigil  assigns  to  the  golden 

age  this  freedom  from  enclosure:*  (Georg.  i.  125, 126).  *  Liberas '  means  '  com> 
mon  property.' 

14.  Nee  cultura  placet]  The  habits  of  the  Suevi,  as  described  by  Ciesar 
(Bell.  Grail,  iv.  I),  are  here  assigned  to  the  GetiE,  who  arc  included  with  the 
Scythians.  "  They  had  100  districts  (*  pagi  *),"  says  he,  "  each  of  which  sup- 
plied annually  1,000  soldiers,  who  served  a^ear  and  were  then  relieved  by 
others,  who  in  their  turn  served  ayear  and  were  relieved.  Those  who  stayed 
at  home  cultivated  the  fields.  They  had  no  enclosures,  and  occupied  the 
same  ground  only  for  one  year.** 

15.  Dtfunctumque  fabonbus]  This  phrase  is  applied  to  death  above  (C.  ii. 
18.  38) ;  hero  it  is,  'and  when  one  has  finished  lus  work, a  substitute  relieves 
him  with  an  equal  share  of  the  toil.' 

18.  temperatj  '  holds  her  hands  from,'  'parcit.' 

19.  Nee  dolata]  The  wife  who  brought  a  laxge  *  dos '  with  her  might  have 
a  tendency  to  rule  her  husband.  *  Nee  fidit'  means  she  does  not  trust  her 
rich  paramour  ('nitido,'  'sleek')  to  shield  her  with  his  influence  fh>m  her 
hu.sband*s  anger. 

21.  Dos  est  magna  jparentium]  *  An  ample  portion  fbr  wives  is  their  virtue 
and  that  chastity  wliich,  liWng  in  unbroken  bonds,  shrinks  from  any  other 
man  (than  the  husband).' 

27.  Pater  urbitim]  This  is  not  a  title  found  elsewhere,  but  is  analogous  to 
'  Pater  patriae '  (C.  i.  2  50,  n.).  With  *  refrenare  licentiam '  compare  C.  iv. 
15.9,  sqq.     *  Post-gcnitis '  docs  not  occur  elsewhere. 

30.  guatsn»ts]  Forcellini  gives  other  instances  of  this  sense,  *  quamloqui- 
dcm,' '  since.'  See  S.  i.  I  64 ,  3  76  The  sentiment  is  repeated  and  illustrated 
in  the  first  epistle  of  the  second  book,  vv  10,  sqq. 

33  Quid  tristes  quertuoniue]  '  What  is  the  use  of  complomlng  so  sadlv,  if 
crime  is  to  go  unpunished  "^ '  There  were  many  perhaps  who  complainc(\,  as 
Horace  did,  of  the  state  of  society,  but  he  says  active  measures  are  >vantcd 
for  tlie  suppression  of  crime,  and  these  Augustus  resorted  to,  by  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  regulating  expense,  marriage,  etc     See  Epp.  ii.  1  3,  n. 

35.  Quid  leges  sine  moribus]  *  But  then,'  he  goes  on,  '  laws  are  of  little 
use,  unless  the  character  of  the  age  supports  them,  for  there  are  vices  which 
the  law  cannot  reach,  such  as  the  spirit  of  avarice,'  which  he  goes  on  to  spcnk 
of  Tacitus  has  echoed  Horace's  words :  "  Bonae  leges  minus  valcnt  quam 
boni  mores"  (Germ.  19).     See  C. iv  5.  22,  n. 

40.  Afercatorem]  On  the  *  mcrcatores,'  see  C.  i.  31  12,  n.  The  enterprise 
of  these  men,  and  the  effects  their  visits  had  on  unciviUzetl  people,  are  illus- 
trated by  the  passing  notice  they  get  from  Ciesar  (B.  G.  i  1).     Speaking  of 
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the  Be]g»y  he  aajs,  **  Of  all  these  the  bravest  are  the  Belgse,  because  they  are 
fiurthest  removed  from  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  the  Provinda  (Gallia), 
and  to  diem  the  '  mercatores '  make  less  frequent  visits  than  to  others,  im- 
porting those  things  which  tend  to  make  the  mmd  effeminate." 

45.  Vd  no8  in  Capiiolium]  Ho  recommends  that  the  rich  should  take  their 
wealth  and  offer  it  to  the  eoids  in  the  Capitol,  or  throw  it  into  the  sea. 

46.  Quo  clamor  vocat}  Multitudes,  he  says,  would  applaud  such  a  sacrifice, 
and  accompany  those  who  made  it  to  the  temple. 

54.  Formanaae]  *  Formo'  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  C.  i.  10.  2.  S.  i.  4. 
121.    £pp.  ii.  1.  128.    A.  P.  307. 

Netcit  equo  rudis]  The  young  are  brouffht  up  in  idle,  dissipated  habits, 
and  instead  of  manly  exercises  tliey  amuse  themselves  with  the  cnildish  Greek 
sports  and  gambling  (see  S.  ii.  2. 11,  n.),  while  their  fathers  are  employed  in 
making  money  by  fraud. 

57.  Seu  Graecojubeas  trocho]  The  'trochns'  was  a  hoop  of  metal,  and  it 
was  guided  by  a  lod  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  such  as  boys  use  now. 

58.  vettta  Ugibm  aUa,]  There  were  laws  at  Rome,  as  there  are  with  us, 
against  gaming,  which  practice  was  nevertheless  very  prevalent  among  all 
hisses,  in  the  degenerate  times  of  the  republic  and  the  empire.  Juvenal  com- 
plains that  young  children  learnt  it  from  their  fathers  (xiv  4). 

60.  Qmsortem  todum]  This  means  the  partner  whose  capital  ('sors ')  was 
embarked  with  his  own.  The  Romans  held  it  to  be  a  very  serious  offence  for 
a  man  to  cheat  his  partner.  Cicero  (pro  Rose.  Am.  c.  40)  says,  **  in  rebus 
minoribus  fallere  sodnm  turpissimum  est."  Horace  couples  the  crimes  of 
cheating  a  partner  and  a  ward  in  Epp.  ii.  1.  123. 

62.  impribae]  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  words  to  which  to  assign 
its  proper  meaning.  Forccllini  gives  three  or  four  separate  heads  with  quo- 
tations illustrative  of  each,  under  any  one  of  which  most  of  the  examples  in 
the  others  might  be  classed.  Orelli  has  quoted  instances  (on  C.  iii.  9.  22)  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  labor,  a  iackdaw,  a  man,  a  mountain,  a  tiger,  winter, 
and  the  Hadnatic  Sea.  He  might  have  added  others,  as  self-love  (S.  i.  3. 24), 
an  old  woman  (S.  ii-  5.  84),  an  angry  man  (S.  ii.  6. 29),  etc  It  implies  '  ex- 
cess,' and  that  excess  must  be  expressed  according  to  the  subject  described. 
'  Of  coarse,  vile  wealth  increases ;  still  the  store  mis  short,  and  something 's 
kcking  ever' 


ODE   XXV. 

This  Ode  reads  at  first  like  an  introduction  to  one  on  a  laiger  scale  in 
honor  of  Augustus ;  but  we  need  not  suppose  that  such  a  sequel  ever  was 
composed.  The  occasion,  to  judge  hv  the  enthusiasm  of  the  language,  may 
have  been  the  announcement  of  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  b.  c.  30. 

Aroumemt.  — Bacchus,  whither  dost  thou  hurry  me  '^  In  what  woods  or 
caves  shall  I  sing  of  Cffisar  added  to  the  gods,  a  new  and  noble  strain,  un- 
heard before^ 

As  tiie  sleepless  Eniad  looks  out  from  the  heights  upon  the  sacred  hills  and 
rivers  of  Thrace,  so  do  I  love  to  wander  by  the  river-side  and  in  the  silent 
grove  O  thou  lord  of  the  Nymphs,  no  vulgar  strain  will  I  sing.  I  will  fol- 
tow  thee,  for  the  danger  of  thy  company  is  sweet. 

2  quae  nemora]  The  preposition  before  'specus'  governs  both  nouns. 
*  Spec-OS '  seems  to  contain  the  same  root  as  avt-ofj  the  original  meaning  of 
whidi  is  unknown     The  derivation  of  aprpov  is  equally  nncertam.    If,  there- 
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fore,  there  is  any  distinction  between  diem,  etymologj  does  not  help  tu  to  de- 
termine it. 

5.  miditans]  'Inserere'  maybe  gorcmed  bj  'aodiar/  or  ' meditans/ or 
both.  *  Meditari/  which  is  akin  to  fitXrraPy  signifies  '  to  rerolvo  in  the  mind/ 
and  often  expresses  the  giving  att^ianee  to  diat  which  the  mind  has  conceived* 
Here  it  has  the  same  meaning  as  Viipl's  "  mosam  meditaris  arena,"  "  roe- 
ditaris  arundine  musam." 

7.  Dtcam  insigne]    *  Aliquid '  or  '  carmen '  must  be  supplied. 

9.  ExsonuUs  ttupet  Euia»\  This  name  for  die  attendants  on  Bacchus,  like 
Kuius,  his  own  name  (C.  i.  18.  9 ;  ii.  II.  17),  is  derived  from  tvoi  (Enoc,  C. 
ii.  19.  7),  the  bacchanal  ciy.  The  Euiad  catches  inspiration  by  looking  out 
from  the  hill-tops  upon  the  haunts  of  the  god,  and  so  tne  poet  turns  aside  from 
his  wonted  path  to  the  river-banks  and  groves  where  Bacchus  is  foimd.  The 
picture  of  the  £uiad  looking  out  with  silent  awe,  through  a  moonlight  winter's 
ni^t,  upon  the  quiet  plains  of  Thrace,  and  drawing  ins])iratk)n  from  contem- 
plating the  scenes  that  her  deity  fr^uents,  is  very  beautiful. 

11.  pedebarharo]  This  refers  to  the  troops  of  Maenads  (Mamidcr  from 
ftaivofuuy  as  Qvudks  from  Ovttv^  C.  i  17.  23,  n.)  celebrating  die  oiigies  of 
Bacchus. 

12.  Jikodopent]  This  was  a  lofty  chain  which  formed  the  western  boundaiy 
of  Thrace  proper,  and  in  which  the  Hebrus  took  its  rise. 

ut  miki]  The  word  that  usually  follows  *  aeque '  is  '  ac'  But  Horace  has 
*aeque  ut '  (C.  i.  16.  7-9),  and  other  writers  have  *  pariter  ut,'  *non  minus 
ut '  (Prop.  i.  1.5.  7), '  perinde  ut,*  which  arc  analogous  to  *  non  secus  ut.*'  Of 
this  there  seems  to  be  no  other  instance,  but  perhaps  *ut*  is  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  *  ac,*  because  that  word  ocairs  in  the  line  before. 

14.  Naiadum  potens  Bacchantm(jue\  These  are  the  Nymphs  mentioned,  C 
ii.  19.  3.  The  Bacchse,  as  distinguished  from  the  Naiades,  are  the  wood- 
nymphs  (Dryades). 

19.  Lenaee,]    This  is  a  name  of  Bacchus  derived  fVt)m  Xijw,  a  wine-press 

20.  tempara  pampino,]  Compare  C.  iv.  8. 33  :  "  Omatus  \'iridi  lempora 
pampino  Liber." 


ODE   XXVI. 

This  Ode  represents  a  successful  gallant's  first  refusal,  and  his  mortifica- 
tion and  wrath  at  his  defeat    It  is  a  purely  fanciful  composition. 

Argument.  —  Till  now  I  have  fought  and  won.  Now  I  hanff  up  my 
arms  to  Venus.  Here,  here  hang  my  torches,  my  bars,  and  my  bow.  O 
thou  queen  of  Cyprus  and  of  Mempnis,  do  but  once  lay  thy  rod  upon  the 
proud  Chloe. 

1  idtmem]  He  means  'tiU  now  the  women  liked  me,  and  my  compiesta 
were  great  and  glorious.'  The  words  would  be  suimble  to  a  youthful  lover 
under  the  chagrin  of  a  first  disappointment  Ovid  says  love  is  a  warfare, 
"  Militiae  species  amor  est,  discedite  segnes  "  (A.  A.  ii.  233) ;  **  Militat  omnia 
amans  et  habet  sua  castra  Cupido  "  (Am.  i.  9.  1|.  The  arras  this  lover  pro- 
poses to  hang  up  in  the  temple  of  Venus  on  the  left  wall,  as  being  most  pro- 
pitious (but  see  next  Ode,  v  15,  n.),  are  the  torch  that  lighted  him  to  his 
mistress,  the  crowbar  that  broke  open  her  door,  and  the  bow  and  arrows  whidi 
he  carried  as  emblems  of  his  passion  pertuips.  For  what  other  porpoae  he 
could  use  them  it  is  not  easy  to  see, 

5«  marinae]    See  C  L  3  1,  o. 
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9.  beaiam  —  Ofprum]     See  C.  29.  60. 

10.  Memphin]  Herodotus  (ii.  112)  speaks  of  a  temple  at  Memphis  to 
S€linf  ^A<f>podiTriy  built  by  Proteus  on  the  occasion  of  Paris  and  Helen  being 
driven  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt,  according  to  a  local  legend,  which  makes 
Herodotus  think  that  Helen  herself  was  the  'A<f>po^iTTj  in  question.  As  to 
Sithouia,  see  C.  i.  18.  9. 

11.  suUimi]  *  lifted  high,'  that  the  blow  might  bo  the  sharper. 


ODE    XXVII. 

The  subject  of  this  Ode  appears  to  be  a  journey  to  Greece  (v.  19),  proposed 
by  a  lady  of  Horace's  acquamtance,  whom  he  pretends  to  deter  from  her  pur- 
pose, by  reciting  the  dangers  she  will  have  to  encounter,  and  the  fate  tliat 
waits  upon  female  obstinacy,  as  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Europa,  which 
story  occupies  t^'O  thirds  of  the  Ode,  and  puts  aside  Galatea  and  her  journey. 
The  length  of  the  digression  is  a  way  with  Horace  (as  in  the  story  of  Kegu- 
lus,  C.  iii.  5,  and  of  Hypermnestra,  iii.  II),  and  Pindar  took  the  same  liberty 
with  greater  freedom. 

Abgument.  —  Let  the  wicked  go  on  their  way  with  evil  omens.  I  do  but 
pray  for  thee  that  the  storm  may  &  averted.  Be  happy,  go  where  thou  wilt, 
and  remember  me,  Galatea.  Fear  not  those  idle  omens :  but  see  the  rising 
storm:  I  know  the  dangers  it  portends.  May  they^  fall  upon  my  enemy 
rather  than  on  thee.  It  was  thus  Europa  left  her  girlish  task,  and  crossed  the 
sea  by  night,  but  feared  not,  till  she  stood  on  the  shore  of  Crete.  Then  she 
cried  out  in  anguish :  "  Alas  I  my  father,  a  daughter's  name  I  have  aban- 
doned ;  love  is  swallowed  up  in  madness.  What  an  exchange  is  here ! 
Many  deaths  do  I  deserve  to  die.  Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  a  dream  1  Was  it 
better  to  cross  the  sea  than  to  gather  young  flowers  at  home?  O  that  I 
might  avenge  myself  on  that  monster,  once  too  dearly  loved !  Shame  on  me 
that  I  left  my  home ;  shame  that  I  delay  to  die.  I^t  me  go  naked  among 
Ikms  and  perish  by  tigers,  rather  than  waste  away  in  a  lingering  death.  '  Vile 
piri ! '  my  fiither  cries,  *  why  dost  thou  not  die  1  Hero  thou  mayest  hang  by 
thy  girdle,  or  dash  thee  on  the  rocks,  or  into  the  stormy  waves,  unless  thou 
wonklst  yield  thvself  a  barbarian's  slave.' "  Then  came  Venus  and  her  son, 
and  laughed  mfschievously,  and  said :  "  Cease  thy  wrath,  when  the  monster 
shall  come  back  to  give  thee  thy  revenge.  What,  knowest  thou  not  that  thou 
art  the  spouse  of  Jove  ?  Away  with  sighs.  Bear  thy  noble  destiny,  for  one 
half  tbe  world  shall  take  its  name  from  thee." 

1.  pttrrae]    What  this  bird  was  is  not  determined. 

3.  Rava  aecttrrens]  The  meaning  of  *  ravus '  is  not  certain.  Horace  ap- 
plies it  to  a  wolf  or  a  lion  (Epod.  xvi.  33),  in  the  latter  case  imitating  perhaps 
Homer's  xopo^oX  Xgoims  (Odyss.  xi.  611 ),  for  *  ravus  *  is  said  to  be  akin  to 
Xapojfof.  The  wolf  is  represented  as  running  down  from  the  hills  of  Lanu- 
Tium,  because  that  town  was  near  the  Appia  Via  leading  to  Brundisinm, 
where  Galatea  would  embark. 

6.  Si  pit  oUiguuTn]  The  image  of  the  snake  shooting  across  the  road  re- 
calls Jacob's  prophecy  in  respect  to  his  son  Dan  :  **  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by 
die  way ;  an  adder  in  the  path  that  biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider 
shall  fall  backwards  "  (Gen.  xlix.  17). 

7.  erfo  eui  fiin«6o|  *  For  my  part,  on  behalf  of  her  for  whom  I  am  anxious, 
Kko  a  far-seeing  augur,  before  that  bird  (the  crow)  which  tells  of  the  coming 
storm  shall  go  back  to  his  stagnant  pool,  the  croaking  raven  with  my  prayers 
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I  will  call  up  from  tlw  East/  which  wonlcl  be  an  omen  of  good  weather,  and 
the  crow  flying  to  the  manh,  of  Imd.  *  Osciues  aves '  were  birds  whoso 
omens  were  taken  from  tlicir  note,  as  *  pracpetes '  from  their  flight. 

13.  Sis  licdfdix]  There  is  a  tenderness  apart  from  familiarity  in  these 
two  stanzas,  which  gives  much  reality  to  the  Ode. 

15.  hevus  vtteL  ire  picus]  The  woodpecker  was  a  bird  of  ill-omen.  Thcro 
was  some  confusion  among  the  Bomans  as  to  the  right  hand  and  left  in 
augury,  as  to  which  wtts  the  propitious  side.  The  confi^ion  may  have  arisen 
from  the  diflercnt  practice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  taking  note  of  birds, 
the  former  facing  the  north  and  the  latter  the  south,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed.   But  what  is  confusion  to  us,  was  none  to  a  Koman.     (C.  26.  5.) 

18.  Pronus  OrionA  Orion  sets  about  the  beginning*  of  November.  On 
'albus  lapyx,*  see  C.  3.  4  and  7. 15  of  the  first  book. 

21 .  Hottium  ttxores]  So  in  C.  i.  21 .  13,  sqq.,  he  prays  Apollo  to  turn  away- 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence  from  his  country  to  her  enemies,  the  Parthinns 
and  Britons.  Such  diversion  is  common  with  the  poets,  as  Vii^l  (Georg.  iii. 
513),  "D\  meliora  piis  erroremquo  hostibus  ilium."  The  Homans  use<l 
*pucri'  for  children  of  cither  sex.  'Oricns'  is  not  usually  applied  to  the 
rising  of  a  wind,  as  Horace  applies  it  here. 

25.  Sic  a  Europe}  The  story  of  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor  and  sis- 
ter of  Cadmus,  earned  off  from  Phoenicia  to  Crete  by  Zeus,  under  the  form 
of  a  bull,  is  told  by  Ovid,  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  the  Metamor- 
phoses. 

28.  Pcdluit]  So  'expalluit'  (Epp.i.3. 10)  and  'contremuit'  (C.  ii.  12.8) 
are  used  transitively. 

33.  centum  —  Offpidis]  See  Epod.  ix.  29.  The  description  is  taken  from 
Homer's  Kpfjrrip  iKoroiinroKttf  (II.  iL  649).  Europa's  speech  is  that  of  one 
just  awake  to  her  real  position,  after  the  terror  of  her  vovage  and  the  depart- 
ure of  her  companion ;  left  alone  in  a  strange  land,  with  the  consciousness 
of  her  folly  first  coming  upon  her.  She  begins  distractedly,  '  Father,  — 
alas  !  I  have  forfeited  a  daughter's  name,  and  love  hath  given  place  to  mad- 
ness.' 

37.  Unde  quo  venif]  This  implies,  not  that  she  was  so  distracted  that 
she  had  forgotten  whence  she  had  come,  but  '  What  an  exchange  have  I 
made  !  So  dear  a  home  for  this  strange  place ! '  It  is  all  venr  natural  and 
beautiful.  '  Una  mors '  is  perhaps  an  imitation  of  Sophocles  (Antig.  308) : 
ovx  (ffuv^Aibrji  fiovvw  apKtau* 

38.  Vigilansne  pbro]  *  Am  I  awake  and  weeping  for  my  foul  fault,  or,  free 
from  guilt,  doth  some  vain  image  mock  me,  wmch,  taking  flight  fo>m  out  the 
ivory  gate,  brings  me  a  dream  ? ' 

41.  porta  fugiens  ebuma]  Homer  (Odyss.  xix.  562)  describes  two  gates  in 
the  house  of  Sleep,  one  of  them  horn  and  the  other  ivory,  for  the  exit  of 
dreams,  of  which  those  which  came  out  of  the  ivory  gate  were  false,  those  out 
of  the  other,  true.  Virgil  has  imitated  Homer*s  description,  Aen.  vi.  894, 
sqq. 

44.  Carperefloresf]  Ovid  makes  her  put  flowers  about  the  animal's  nedc : 
"flores  ad  Candida  porrigit  ora,"  Met.  ii.  861. 

49.  Impudent  liqui\  *  For  lack  of  shame  I  left  my  fother's  house,  for  lock 
of  shame  I  hesitate  to  die,'  either  because  she  deserved  to  die,  or  because  her 
chastity  was  in  danger.  '  Orcum  moror '  is  equivalent  to  '  dnbito  mori,'  like 
Ovid  (Heroid.  ix.  146) :  "  Impia  quid  dubitas  DeTanira  mori  " ;  bat  it  is  aa 
unusual  form.  Seeing  nothing  but  death  before  her,  she  prajrs  to  be  killed  at 
once,  rather  than  die  a  lingering  death  by  hunger,  and  go  down  to  Hades 
robbed  of  her  beauty.  This  notion  b  Greek,  and  from  the  Greek  it  is  prob- 
ably imitated.  '  Ere  ugly  leanness  seize  my  lovelv  cheeks,  and  their  young 
victim's  blood  runs  dry,  thns  in  my  beauty  I  would  feed  the  tigere.* 
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60.  Laedert  aJlum]  'Lncdcro'  corresponds  to  XcufiaaBatin  Soph.  Ant 
54,  irXcjcroIoti'  apTavaurt  Xcofiarat  fiiov.  Several  heroines  ended  their  lives 
in  this  nnromantic  way,  —  Antigone,  Jocasta,  Phajdra,  Amata;  and  the 
tmi^ians  have  no  stronger  expression  for  suffering,  than  that  it  is  enough  to 
make  one  hang  one's  self. 

61.  Siceterupes]  As  to  'sive,'  see  i.  6.  19,  n.  'Acuta  leto,'  'sharp  to 
kill,'  whose  sharp  edges  arc  fatal. 

66.  Aderat  querenU]  Venus  and  Cupid  come  to  laugh  her  out  of  her  fears, 
and  to  teach  her  the  greatness  of  her  destiny. 

67.  remisso]  Cupid's  bow  is  unstrung,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  because  it 
has  done  its  work  with  Europa. 

69.  Abttindo, — irarum]  This  is  a  Greek  form,  noticed  before  (0.  ii. 
9-17). 

71.  tnmtrs]     Thev  speak  ironically. 

73.  nse  nescis :]  'rhis  may  bo  *  you  know  not  how  to  be '  (that  is,  '  to  bear 
yourself  as'),  or  'you  know  not  that  you  are.'  'Scire'  in  this  last  sense 
does  not  usually  govern  the  infinitive  mood. 

76.  Nomifwi]  The  plural  is  thus  used  for  the  singular  in  C.  ir.  2.  4,  and 
Ovid  (Tr.  L  1.  90) :  "  Icarus  Icariis  nomina  fecit  aquis."  Horace  seems  to 
giro  Europe  half  the  world,  and  the  other  parts  Uie  rest.  Ho  is  not  speaking 
with  exactness. 


ODE  xxyiii. 

This  Ode  professes  to  be  written  on  the  day  of  the  Neptunalia.  The  time 
is  the  afternoon,  and  the  poet  calls  upon  Lvde  (an  imaginanr  person)  to 
come  and  drink  with  him,  and  sing  an  amebean  address  to  the  divinity  of 
the  day  and  the  other  gods  usually  honored  on  such  occasions. 

Abgument.  —  Lydc,  bring  out  the  best  Cfecubon,  and  take  wisdom  by 
storm,  fin*  what  can  I  do  better  on  Neptune's  holiday  ?  The  noon  is  past, 
make  haste.  Let  us  sing ;  I  of  Neptune  and  the  Nereids,  you  of  Latona  and 
I'Kana ;  both  of  us  together  of  Venus ;  —  and  wo  will  not  foi^get  a  song  for 
Night 

2.  rfCondUum]  This  is  explained  by  (C.  ii.  3.  8)  "  Interiore  nota  Falemi " 
(sec  note).    *  Strenua '  is  put  instead  of  the  adverb. 

4.  Munitaeque  ad/iibe  vim  sapierUiae.]  This  has  something  of  the  heroic  in 
it :  '  lay  siege  to  wisdom  in  her  strong-hold.' 

7.  iorreoT  The  '  apotheca '  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where  the  *  amphorae  * 
were  kept  (C.  i.  37.  6 ;  iii.  8.  11,  n.). 

8.  Bibuli  amaulis]  M.  Calpnmius  Bibulus  was  consul  with  Julius  Ctesar, 
B.C.  59.    See  C.  iii.  8. 12,  n. 

9.  Not  c€mtalimu»  invicem]    See  Argument 

12.  C^hiae;]  Diana,  the  Latin  form  of  Artemis,  was  bom,  like  her 
brother  Apollo,  on  Mount  Cynthus,  in  the  island  of  Delos.  Latona  (the 
latin  name  of  Arjrw)  was  their  mother,  by  Zeus. 

13.  Cnidon]  See  C.  i.  30. 1.  '  Summo  carmine '  is  the  conclusion  of  their 
duet,  not  their  last  song. 

14.  Fvlffeates]  See  C.  i.  14. 19.  We  do  not  hear  elsewhere  of  Venus 
frequenting  the  Cychides.    As  to  Paphon,  see  C.  i.  30. 1. 

15.  olaribus  A     Compare  Ovid  (Met  x.  717) : 

•^  Vecta  levi  curru  medias  Cytheraea  per  auras 
Cypron  olorinis  nondum  pervenerat  a1i«." 
30 
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16.  Dicdur  merita  Nox]    Sec  C.  iiL  19.  10.     'Nenia*  is  here  a  sort  of 
lullaby.    See  £pod.  xviL  29,  n. 


ODE    XXIX. 

This  is  an  invitation  from  the  poet  to  his  patron,  pressing  him  to  pay 
him  a  visit  at  his  farm.  He  bids  him  throw  on  the  cares  of  the  state,  and 
live  for  the  enjoyment  of  tlic  hour.  The  time  is  the  dog^ys.  The  year  ia 
uncertain. 

Argctmekt. —  Come,  Maecenas,  the  wine  and  oil  and  the  flowers  are 
ready.  Stay  not  for  ever  gazing  from  a  distance  at  the  pleasant  fields  of 
Tibur,  buried  in  the  magnificence  and  the  uproar,  the  wealth  and  the  smoke, 
of  the  city.  The  rich  man  ofccn  likes  to  sup  at  the  poor  man's  table.  Tho 
days  of  drought  are  come  back ;  the  shepherd  seeks  the  shade,  the  flock  seeks 
the  stream,  not  a  breath  is  on  the  river-banks  :  but  tliou  art  distracting  t!iy- 
self  wii  imaginary  dangers.  Heaven  has  ^visely  hidden  the  future  from 
man,  and  docs  but  smile  at  his  Icars.  Live  for  the  present ;  all  eUe  is  like 
the  stream,  that  now  flows  in  peace,  now  is  swollen  to  a  flood,  and  sweeps 
aU  with  it  to  the  sea.  He  lives  happy  who  lives  to-day,  and  leaves  to-morroir 
to  Heaven,  seeing  that  Jove  himself  cannot  undo  what  is  done. 

As  to  Fortune,  she  is  fickle,  and  changes  from  day  to  day.  If  she  stays 
with  me,  I  am  glad  ;  if  site  flies,  I  am  resigned.  If  the  storm  rages,  I  haro 
no  merchandise  to  fear  for,  and  can  put' out  Into  any  sea  with  safety  in  my 
little  bark. 

I.  Tyrrhena  regum  progenies^  Compare  C.  i.  I.  1.  *  Verso '  is  eouivalent 
to  'moveri'  in  "movcri  digna  bono  die"  (C.  iii.  21.  6).  The  'balanos' 
was  an  oleaginous  nut  of  some  kind,  and  is  hero  put  for  tho  oil  expressed 
from  it. 

5.  Eripe  te  morae  ;\     '  Morae '  is  the  dative. 

6.  Ne  sanper  udum\  VUdum  *  is  an  epithet  commonly  apph'ed  to  Tibur, 
which  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  The  town  itself  was  built  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  (C.  iii.  4.  23),  but  the  fields  below  seem  to  have  been  damp  (see  C.  i. 
7.  14)  from  a  number  of  small  streams  which  watered  them.  It  appears  that 
Maecenas  was  sighing  for  tlie  country  all  the  time  he  was  detained  at  Rome. 
Telcgonus,  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  was  the  reputed  founder  of  Tnsculnm 
and  Pneneste.  One  'of  the  legends  of  tho  deatn  of  Ulysses  attributes  it  to 
this  son.  jEsula  was  probably  a  town  between  Pncnesto  and  Tibur,  but  no 
traces  of  its  site  remain,  and  Pliny  says  that  it  no  longer  exbted  in  his 
time  (iii.  5). 

10.  MoUm\  This  signifies  Maecenas's  pdace  on  tho  Esquilino  Hill  at 
Kome.    It  is  mentioned  in  Epod.  ix.  3. 

II.  OmiUe\  This  is  the  only  instance  in  this  book  of  an  iambus  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  third  verso.  It  occurs  four  times  in  the  first  book,  and  twice 
in  the  second.    It  does  not  occur  in  the  fourth. 

15.  aiUaeU  et  <nilro\  Tho  meaning  of  *  aulaeis  '  is  explained  in  Sat.  ii.  8. 
.54.  It  was  usual  to  spread  tapestry  to  catch  any  dust  that  might  fall  frova. 
the  ceiling.  *  Aulaeis  et  ostro '  may  form  one  subject,  or  '  ostro '  may  mean 
the  coverings  of  the  couches.    See  a.  ii.  3.  118,  n. 

16.  SoUicitam  exjMcuere  froiUenu]  This  expression  is  repeated  in  Sat,  ii.  2. 
12.*) :  ''  Explicuit  vino  oontractae  seriac  frontis."  The  perfect  has  the  forco 
of  the  Greek  aorist 

17.  Andromedae pater]  Cephens,  a  northern  star  below  Ursa  Minor,  rises 
at  the  beginning  of  July.    Procyon,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  con- 
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stellation  Canis  Minor,  and  called  '  Ante  Canem '  bj  a  literal  rersion  of  the 
Greek  name,  rises  about  the  same  time,  and  the  sun  enters  Leo  :  see  above, 
C.  iii.  13.  8,  n.  *  Stella  *  is  not  commonly  put  for  *  sidus,'  the  constellation, 
as  it  is  here. 

25.  Tu  dvitatem]  See  Introduction.  As  to  'rcgnata,'  see  C.  ii.  6.  11. 
The  Seres  represent  indefinitely  the  forthest  Eastern  nations  known  to  the 
Komans  (see  C.  i.  12.  56).  The  Bactrians  were  formerly  part  of  tfie  Per- 
sian empire,  and  were  at  this  time  partly  subject  to  the  Parthians  and 
partly  to  a  Scythian  race,  the  Tochari.  Bactra  was  tlicir  capital.  The  mean- 
mg  o'f  Horace  is,  that  Mscenas  should  not  trouble  himself  about  improbable 
dangci:s. 

34.  aequore]  *  Aequore '  is  equivalent  to  '  alvco,*  the  channel  of  the  river. 
Virgil  has  "  viridesque  secant  placido  aequore  silvas  "  (Acn.  viii.  96).  The 
next  Kne  describes  well  the  quiet  flow  of  a  river. 

43.  eras  vd  atra\  Compare  C.  ii.  10.  15.  On  *  diffinget,'  see  C.  i.  35.  39. 
'  Vexit '  is  emptoyed  unusually  for  '  avexit.' 

49.  Fortuna  saevo]  The  caprice  of  Fortune,  represented  as  a  coquette 
transferring  her  favors  from  one  favorite  to  another,  and  delighting  to  trifle 
with  the  happiness  of  men,  is  the  lowest  Epicurean  view  of  life  and  the 
worid's  government  But  Horace  writes  conventionally.  He  has  just  as- 
signed to  the  Father  of  all  the  ordering  of  men's  lives. 

51.  Transmutat  incerios  honoreSf]     Compare  C.  i.  34*  12,  sqq. 

53.  «  celeres  quatit]    Horace  uses  '  si '  where  other  writers  would  use  '  sin.' 

54.  resigno]  This  is  equivalent  to  *  rescribo '  in  a  money  sense,  *  to  pay 
back.*  *  Mea  virtute  me  involvo '  is  a  picture  of  self-satisfliction.  The  man 
wraps  his  cloak  of  virtue  complacently  around  him,  and  sits  down  in  con- 
tented indifference  to  the  proceedings  of  Fortune,  as  if  she  had  nothrag  to  do 
with  him,  and  unites  himself  to  poverty,  as  to  a  bride  witliout  a  portion. 

60.  C^fpriae  Tyriaeque  vierces]  Cyprus  abounded  in  copper  and  other 
metals,  mciuding  gold  and  silver,  together  with  precious  stones.  It  exported 
wines  also  and  oil.  The  trade  of  Phoenicia,  which  at  this  time  formed  part 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  was  carried  on  through  Sidon  more  largely 
than  Tyre,  whicli,  however,  was  a  port  of  some  consequence  under  the  emper- 
ors. Ilorace  is  speaking  generally,  and  *  Tyriao  merces '  answered  his  pur- 
pose as  well  as  any  other  expression. 

62.  hiremis  —  scaphae]  A  two-oared  boat,  iXdrrjf  ^ixcmov.  '  Biremis '  is 
not  so  used  elsewhere,  but  for  two  banks  of  oars. 

ft4.  /eret]  See  above,  C.  iii.  9. 12,  n.  '  Geminusqne  Pollux '  is  an  ellip- 
tical way  of  expressing  'Pollux  cum  gemlno  fratrc.*    See  C.  i.  3,  2. 


ODE   XXX. 

This  Ode  appears  to  have  been  written  as  an  epilogue  to  the  first  three 
books,  as  C.  i.  1  was  the  proline.  It  expresses  the  conviction,  which  time 
has  justified,  that,  through  his  Odes,  Horace  had  achieved  an  immortal  name. 
The  same  just  pride  had  been  shown  by  poets  before  him  ;  as  by  Sappho,  in 
a  poem  of  which  the  first  line  only  has  been  preserved,  fivacrairOai  rivd 
fbafu  Kol  v^Ttpov  appicav  (16  Bergk) ;  and  by  Ennius,  in  the  lines  (see 
C.  a.  20.  21,  n.)  — 

"  Kcmo  me  lacrimis  decorct  ncc  funera  flctu 
Faxit.    Cur  ?  volito  vi\*u*  per  ora  vinim/* 
which  words  Vir<ril  has  made  his  o%>ti  (Gcorg.  iii.  9).     l*ropcrtias  (iii.  1), 
Ovid  (Met.  XV.  871,  sqq.),  and  Martial  (x.  2.  7,  sqq.)  have  all  imitated 
Horace  very  closely. 
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Aboumbht.  —  I  have  built  myself  a  monnment  wliich  storms  phall  not 
destroy,  nor  Time  himself.  I  shall  not  die,  but  live  in  freshness  of  fkme  so 
long  as  the  world  endures. 

It  will  be  said,  on  the  banks  of  my  native  river,  that  I,  a  humble  man  made 
great,  was  the  first  to  fit  the  Grecian  strain  to  the  lyre  of  Italy. 

Put  on  the  bay  that  tliou  hast  earned,  my  Muse. 

2.  situ]  This  word  is  nowhere  else  used  in  this  sense.  It  here  signifies  the 
building,  and  not  the  site. 

3.  mpotena]  This  word  is  equivalent  to  '  impotens  sui,'  *  violent,'  *  intem- 
perate.*   See  £pod.  xvi.  62. 

7.  IJhitinam ;]     See  S.  ii.  6.  19,  n. 

vsque]  In  tliis  sense  of  *  continually,'  *  usque '  only  occurs  in  poetry,  and 
is  always  ioined  to  a  verb.  What  follows  means  *  while  the  Pontifex  Max- 
imus  shall,  on  the  Ides  of  every  month,  go  up  to  the  Capitol  to  oflx?r  Fucrificc, 
the  Vestal  virgins  walking  silently  in  the  procession,'  as  they  did,  and  the  boys 
at  the  same  time  sang  hymns.     With  a  Koman  this  was  equivalent  to  saying 

*  for  ever.' 

10.  DicoT  qua  vioiens  obstrepit  Avfidus]    See  Introduction  and  C.  ir.  9.  2,  n. 

*  Violens '  is  not  a  common  form  of  '  violentus.'  It  occurs  again  Epp.  i.  10. 
87,  and  in  Persius  (Sat  v.  171),  "nunc  fcrus  et  violens."  'Obstrcpere'  is 
used  absolutely  again,  Epod.  ii.  27. 

\\,  Et  qua  pauper  aquae]  *  Pauper  *  takes  a  gcnhive  in  Si.  1.  79 ;  ii.  3. 
142.  As  to  Daunus,  see  C.  i.  22.  14,  n.  Apulia  was  badly  watered^  Horace 
calls  it  elsewhere  '  Siticulosa'  (Epod.  iii.  16,  n  ). 

12.  Regnavii]  This  word,  though  it  is  used  in  the  passive  voice  (pce  last 
Ode,  V.  27),  here  only  has  a  noun  after  it.  Horace  gives  it  the  genitive,  in 
imitation  of  Sipyttw.  He  wrote  with  his  mind  full  of  Greek  constructions  and 
words,  and  took  the  liberty  of  using  them  very  freely. 

ex  humiii  potena^]  Horace  uses  the  expression  *  potentinm  vatum  '  in  the 
eighth  Ode  of  the  next  book  (v.  26).  He  considered  Alcseus  and  Sappho  as 
his  chief  models  in  lyric  poetry,  which  he  sums  up  in  the  formula  *  AcoHnm 
carmen '  here  and  in  C.  iv.  3.  12.  '  Delphica  lauro '  is  Uie  same  as  '  laurca 
Apollinari '  in  the  next  book  (C.  iv.  2.  9). 
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It  is  said  that  Augustus  wished  Horace  to  publish  another  book  of  Odes, 
in  order  that  those  he  had  written  in  honor  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  (4,  14) 
might  appear  in  it.  If  so,  ho  collected  a  few  written  since,  and  son^  perhaps 
before,  the  publication  of  the  three  books,  among  which  was  this.  He  tells 
us  (v.  6)  that  he  was  about  fifty,  which  age  he  attained  10th  December, 
«.  c.  15.  He  professes  to  deprecate  the  attacks  of  Love,  now  that  he  is  oW. 
The  Ode  is  not  unlike  one  ho  >vroto  when  he  was  much  younger  (i.  19),  and 
it  is  probable  both  arc  imitations  from  die  Greek. 

AnouMENT.  —  Art  thou  at  war  with  me  again,  Venus  ?  Spare  me,  for  I 
am  old.    Go  to  the  young.    Go  to  Paullus,  for  he  is  noble,  hanasome,  clever. 
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Give  him  the  Tictonr,  and  he  will  give  thee  in  return  a  marble  statae  in  a 
shrine  of  citron,  with  incense,  mnsic,  and  dancing,  in  his  home  by  the  Alban 
lake.  I  have  no  longer  a  heart  for  love  and  wine,  and  yet,  Lignrinus,  why 
do  I  weep  and  dream  of  thee  ? 

2.  Rursus  hdla  inocesf^    See  Introdaction. 

3.  Non  mtm  qmdia  erom]  Epp.  i.  1.4.  He  here  calls  Cinara  good,  bo- 
cause  she  is  dead ;  elsewhere  he  calls  her  '  rapax '  (Epp.  i.  14. 33).  It  seems 
likclv  that  this  name  represents  a  real  person,  whether  she  appears  under 
anotficr  name  elsewhere  or  not,  and  that  Horace  had  an  afiection  for  her. 
In  the  thirteenth  Ode  of  this  book  (v.  22)  her  death  is  mentioned  with  feeling, 
and  there  is  a  reality  in  the  references  to  her  in  all  the  places  where  she  is 
alluded  to,  which  cannot  be  connected  with  fiction.  She  was  associated,  in 
an  probability  with  Horace's  eariy  days.  Kwapa  signifies,  some  say,  a  wild 
rose-thorn  (fcwocr/Saror)  ;  Ktvdpa,  an  artichoke. 

5.  Mater  taeva  Cupidinum]  Kepeated  from  i.  19. 1.  Horace  hero  does  not 
copy  himself,  I  believe,  but  some  Greek  original.  '  Flectere '  is  a  metaphor 
taken  from  the  breaking  in  of  a  horse. 

6.  iMstra]    C.  ii.  15.  13,  n.    See  Introduction. 

9.  in  (hmum]  *  More  seasonably  shalt  thou  keep  thy  revels  in  the  house 
of  Panllus  Maximus,  drawn  by  thy  beautiful  swans.'  So  Livy  (xl.  7)f "  Quin 
comissatum  ad  fratrcm  imus.''  Here  *  comissabcre '  is  equivalent  to  *  comis- 
satum  ibis,'  and  therefore  the  reading  *  in  doraum '  is  correct.  Kafiagrb<» 
vorl  Ta»  *AfMpvXktda  is  an  expression  of  Theocritus  just  like  this  (iii.  1). 
Koi^  Xft^^Bai  it  ilKkvjKovt  occurs  in  Herodotus  (i.  21).  'Purpureis,' 
(which  signifies  beauty  without  reference  to  color)  savors  of  the  Gie^ 
'  Torrere  jecur'  is  like  Theocritus's  ifttTtvfmot  i$  ^AK^podLrtfs  (viL  55). 

14.  soUtcitb  rum  tacUns  rets]  Compare  C.  ii.  1. 13,  where  he  calls  PoUio 
"  Insigne  moestis  praosidium  reis." 

15.  centum]    This  is  a  lai^  definite  number  for  an  indefinite. 

16.  Late  ngnaferet]  The  idea  corresponds  to  "militavi  non  sine  gloria  " 
(iii.  26.  2). 

17.  El  quandoque]  i.  e.  'whenever,  with  thine  aid,  his  smiles  shall  beat  the 
rich  presents  of  his  rival,  he  shall  set  thee  up  in  marble,  under  a  citron  itx)f, 
by  the  shore  of  the  Alban  lakes,'  of  which  there  were  two  close  together, 
the  Albanus  (Albano)  and  Nemorensis  (Ncmi),  and  on  one  of  these  it 
appears  Fabius  had  a  house.  As  to  Berecjmtite,  compare  C.  iii.  19. 18.  *  Ly- 
rae  '  and  '  tibiae '  are  in  the  dative  case  after  '  mixtis.^ 

22.  Duces  Mum,]  *  Ducere '  is  used  for  drinking,  and  here  for  inhaling. 
It  has  a  great  variety  of  meanings,  which  the  context  will  generally  explain. 

28.  ter  quotient  humum,]  See  C.  iii.  18.  16.  On  the  first  few  days  of 
March,  during  the  festival  of  Mars,  the  Salii,  his  priests,  went  in  procession 
through  the  city  singing  and  dancing,  wlience  they  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name.  "  Jam  dederat  Saliis  (a  saltu  nomina  ducunt) "  (Ovid,  F.  iii. 
387).  The  practice,  according  to  Livy,  was  instituted  by  Nunui  (I  20),  "  per 
urbem  ire  canentes  carmina  cum  tripudiis  soUennique  saltatione  jussi  sunt." 
See  Epp.  iL  1.  86. 

30.  Ma  animi]  *  the  fond  trust  of  mutual  love.' 

35.  The  last  syllable  in  this  line  is  cut  oflT. 

40.  per  aqua»,\  C.  i.  8.  8.  Ho  dreams  ho  sees  hhn  swimming  in  the 
Tiber. 
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ODE    II. 

luLUS  ANTONIC8  was  8011  of  M.  Antonius  the  triura^'ir.  He  was  a  man 
of  letters  and  a  poet.  In  d.  c.  17  the  Sigambri,  with  two  other  German 
tribes,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  laid  waste  part  of  the  Eoman  territoiy  in  Ganl. 
They  defeated  the  legate  Lollitis,  and  this  disaster  was  sufficient  to  induce 
Angnstos  to  go  in  person  to  Gaul,  which  he  did,  and  at  his  approach  the 
Germans  withdrew  into  their  own  territories,  and,  giving  hostages,  obtained 
peace.  The  defeat  of  Lollius  had  caused  great  consternation  at  Rome,  and 
the  news  of  the  barbarians'  subjection  was  hailed  with  proportionate  joy. 
Augustus  did  not  return  for  two  ^cars  to  Rome,  having  meanwhile  restornl 
order  in  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Spam ;  but  it  is  probable  this  Ode  was  written 
in  the  expectation  of  his  return,  and  while  the  news  respecting  the  Sigambri 
was  still  rresh,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  end  of  b.  g.  16.  Augustus's  return 
to  Rome  was  expected  lon^  before  it  took  place  (see  C.  5  of  this  book). 
The  general  impression  derived  from  the  Ode  is  that  Antonius  had  pressed 
Horace  to  write  a  poem  in  honor  of  Augustus's  victory  in  the  style  of 
Pindar's  imviKLo^  and  that  he  very  wisely  declined.  At  the  same  time  he 
pays  Antonius  the  compliment  of  saying  that  he  could  celebrate  Augnstoa's 
victory  Better  than  himself. 

Argument. — AVhoso  wotUd  rival  Pindar  must  expect  the  fate  of  Icams. 
His  numbers  roll  like  a  swollen  river.  His  is  the  bay,  whether  he  tune  die 
dith}rramb  or  sing  of  gods  and  heroes,  of  victors  or  of  women  bereaved.  The 
swan  of  Dirce  soars  to  the  clouds.  I  am  but  as  a  bee,  sipping  die  flowers 
ofTibur. 

Thou,  Antonius,  shalt  sing  of  the  triumphs  of  CiBsar,  greatest  and  best, 
and  of  the  holiday  rejoicings  that  hail  his  return :  and  I  will  add  my  small 
voice  to  thine :  and  wo  will  all  sing  songs  of  ttiumph,  and  will  sacrifice,  thou 
with  bulls  and  cows,  I  with  a  young  heifer. 

2.  /tf2e,1  Virgil  makes  this  name  trisyllabic,  after  the  Greek.  Antonios's 
grandmother  on  nis  father's  side  was  Jmia,  one  of  the  Caesars,  though  how 
related  to  the  dictator  is  not  known. 

ceratisope  Daedalea\  Dsedalus,  to  escape  from  Crete,  is  said  to  have  made 
for  himself  and  Icarus,  his  son,  wings,  fastened  to  their  shoulders  with  wax. 
Those  of  Icarus  melted,  and  he  fell  into  the  JEgean,  part  of  which  was 
called  after  him  (see  C.  iii.  7. 21).  As  to  the  plural  'nomina,'  see  C.  iii. 
27.  76. 

10.  nova — Veiha\  The  '  dithyrambus,'  of  which  word  the  etymology  is 
uncertain,  was  a  song  in  honor' of  Bacchus,  and  sung  at  his  festivals.  It 
was  wild  and  enthusiastic  in  its  character.  '  Nova  verba '  signifies  words 
coined  for  the  occasion,  as  was  common,  and  to  be  expected  from  the  nature 
of  the  poetry,  of  which  the  metre  seemed  to  a  Roman  irregular  and  arbitary 
(*  lege  solutis  *).  A  few  fragments  remain  of  dithyrambic  poems  by  Pindar. 
All  his  entire  poems  extant  are  ^mviKia,  odes  of  triumph  for  victors  at  the 
Olympic,  Pvthian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games. 

13.  Seu  deot  rtpene\  Among  Pindar's  works  were  v/uw,  iroioivr,  vop- 
Bwio^  vpoa-6duij  in  honor  of  the  gods,  and  rvKoD/ua,  in  honor  of  illustrious 
men.  He  mav  have  written  on  the  subject  of  the  victory  of  Pcirithous  over 
the  Centaurs  (C.  i  18.  8,  n.),  and  that  of  Bcllerophon  over  the  Chimiera  (C. 
i.  27.  24). 

17.  Eiea]  This  applies  to  the  hnviKia  above  mentioned.  The  plain  of 
Olympia,  on  which  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  every  fourth  year, 
was  in  Ehs,  in  the  Peloponnesus.    The  chariot  race  and  boxing  ('  pugilemve 
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eqimmre ')  were  the  most  prominent  of  these  games.  '  Eqnom  *  is  pat  for 
the  rider,  as  in  A.  P.  84. 

21 .  FUbili  8pon9ae\  This  has  reference  to  another  class  of  poems,  called 
Bpifivoij  *  dirges  for  the  dead.' 

23.  Aurtct]     See  C.  i.  5.  9,  n. 

25.  Muita  Dirxxieum]  *  A  strong  breeze  lifts  the  swan  of  Dirce/  that  Is, 
Pindar  who  was  bom  at  Thebes,  near  ^vhich  was  the  fountain  Dirce. 

27.  apis  Matinae].  Sec  C.  ii.  6.  15,  n.  Mons  Matinos  was  in  Apulia. 
The  image  here  employed  is  very  common.  *  Ripas '  signifies  tlie  banks  of 
the  Anio  (see  C.  iii.  25.  13,  n.).  *  Operosa '  describes,  perhaps,  the  process 
by  which  nearly  all  Horace's  Odes  were  nroduced.  Ko  great  poet  is  more 
artificial,  and  few  more  skilled  in  concealing  their  art,  and  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  nature.  *  Fingo  *  corresponds  to  irXdrTO),  which  word  tlie  Greeks 
nsed  especially  with  reference  to  the  making  of  honey.  '  Plurimimi '  belongs 
to  *  laborem.' 

33.  Qmcines]  The  pronoun,  though  emphatic,  is  omitted,  which  is  not 
uncommon.  (See  C.  hi.  17.  5.)  '  Concines'  has  particular  force,  express- 
ing a  chant  in  which  many  voices  are  joined. 

34.  feroces]  The  Sigambri  had  earned  the  epithet  of  '  cruel '  by  their 
treatment  of  the  Roman  officers,  who,  having  gone  to  collect  their  tribute, 
were  taken  b^  them  and  hanged,  which  was  the  beginning  of  this  revolt 
See  Introduction. 

35.  sacrum  divum]  The  '  clivus  sacer  *  was  a  declivity  between  the  Via 
Sacra  and  the  Forum,  down  which  the  triumphal  processions  passed.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  prisoners  were  usually  kept  to  walk  behind  the  victor,  and 
when  the  procession  reached  a  certain  point  in  the  Forum,  they  were  carried 
off  to  prison  and  straneled.    See  Epod.  vii.  8. 

37.  Quo  nihil  majutj  This  flattery  is  repeated  Epp.  ii.  1.  17.  The  un- 
bounded kindness  which  Horace  received  from  Augustus  merited  the  word 
'  melius ' ;  in  '  majus  '  ho  was  not  &r  wrong.  '  Divis  bonis '  is  repeated 
below  (C,  iv.  5.  i;. 

43.  Fbrtis  Augusti  reditu]  Orelli  mentions  that  there  are  coins  of  the  year 
B.  c.  16,  with  the  inscription  8.p.Q.R.y.8.  pso  s.  et  bed.  avg.  (vota  suscepta 
pro  salute  et  reditu  Augusti). 

44.  Litibus orbum.]  A  'justitium' had  been  ordered  by  the  senate;  that 
is,  a  suspension  of  business,  during  which  the  pnetor  did  not  hold  his  courts. 

48.  faix]  Whether '  felix '  refers  to  Horace  himself,  or  to  the  sun,  is 
doubt&l. 

49.  Teque  dum  prooec/ts,]  '  Triumphus '  is  addressed  as  a  divinity,  as  in 
Epod.  ix.  21,  and  Horace  says,  '  As  thou  marchest,  we  will  shout  tKus  thy 
name,  lo  Trinmphe  !  and  again,  lo  Triumphe  ! ' 

53.  Te  decern  tawrt]  lulus  was  rich.  Five  or  six  years  after  this  ho  was 
consul. 

54.  Me  tener  solvet  vitulus]  So  "nos  humilem  fcriemus  agnam''  (C.  ii. 
17.32). 

58.  Tertium  —  ortum,]  *  Its  young  horns  just  bent  to  the  form  of  the 
moon*8  crescent  when  she  is  three  days  old.* 

59.  duxit]  that  is,  has  contracted  or  received.  *  Traxit '  would  do  equally 
wdl,  and  appears  in  one  MS. 


ODE    III. 

Thb  impression  produced  by  the  publication  of  his  three  books  of  Odes, 
which  had  previously  been  known  only  to  a  few,  was  such  as,  no  doubt,  to 
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silence  envy,  and  to  establish  Horace  in  the  high  positkm  he  here  asserts  m 
"  Romanae  fidiccn  lyrae  " ;  and  when,  after  several  years'  silence,  he  pnxlaced 
the  Carmen  Saecnlare  m  b.  c.  17,  it  was  received  probably  wiA  so  miich  favor 
as  to  draw  forth  this  Ode.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  genuine  fee]inf^,  and 
shows  how  much  Horace  had  suffered  from  the  vexatious  detractions  to  which 
he  was  at  one  time  subjected.  It  is  an  address  to  the  Muse,  gratefully  attrib- 
uting to  her  all  his  success. 

Argument.  —  He  on  whom  tliou  lookest  at  his  birth,  Melpomene,  derives 
his  fame,  not  fh)m  the  games,  or  from  triumphs,  but  from  the  streams  and 
woods  of  Tibur,  inspiring  him  with  -^'Eolian  song. 

Thev  have  named  me  the  tuner  of  the  Roman  lyre,  and  envy  assaults  me 
no  longer  as  it  did ;  and  to  thee  I  owe  this  gift  of  pleasing,  O  Muse,  who 
nilcrft  riie  shell,  and  art  able  to  give  the  music  of  the  swan  to  the  voiceless 
ii»h,  if  thou  wilt 

3.  iabor  Isthmitts]  The  Isthmian  games  were  cclebratod  every  thud  year, 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  were  attended,  like  die  Olympian  games,  by 
all  the  Greek  states.    The  games  were  the  same  generally  at  both, 

4.  Ciarabit]    This  word  occure  nowhere  else  in  this  sense. 

6.  IMiis  ^Jbliis]  This  is  another  way  of  expressing  *  huirea  Apollinari,' 
'  I>elphica  lauro '  (C.  iiL  30. 15).  ^    ^     .    , 

9.  Ostmdtt  CdpHolio:]  The  triumphal  processions  ended  at  the  Capitol, 
whither  the  victors  went  to  return  thanks  to  Jove  in  his  temple. 

10.  aquae]  The  river  Anio.  He  says  the  waters  that  flow  past  Tibur  and 
the  leafy  groves  shall  make  him  glorious  with  the  song  of  Lesbos,  which  bo 
practises  by  the  stream  and  in  the  grove. 

12.  Atolio  carmine]     See  C.  iii.  30.  13,  n. 

16.  Etjam  dente  minus]     See  Introduction. 

17.  teatudinis  aureae]    This  is  Pindar's  xp^^^^  <^fuyyw  (PyA.  i.  1). 

18.  Fieri y]  This  smgtdar  is  not  conunon.  Ovid  uses  it  (Fast  iv.  222)  : 
"  Pieris  orsa  loqui." 

19.  mutis — pi9abu8]  The  Greek  cXXoirar  Ix^vf  is  thus  explained  by 
some,  but  the  meaning  of  that  word  is  doubtful. 

23.  Romanaejidicen  Ivrae,]  In  Epp.  i.  19.  32,  he  calls  himself  "  Latinos 
fidiccn."  '  Quod  spiro^  means  that  1  breathe  the  breath,  not  of  life,  but  of 
poetry.    Compare  C.  iv.  6.  29 :  **  Spiritiun  Phoebus  mihi— dedit" 


ODE   IV. 

The  histoiy  of  this  Ode  is  easily  made  out.  The  Vindelid  were  a  tribe 
whose  territones  lay  between  the  Danube  and  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  compris- 
ing the  greater  part  of  modem  Bavaria  and  Suabia,  and  some  part  or  tho 
Tyrol.  The  Raeti  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Vindelici,  and  reached  to  Lake 
Como  on  the  south.  These  tribes,  whom  the  historians  describe  as  very  fierce 
and  warlike,  commenced  a  system  of  predatory  incursions  into  Cisalpine  Gattl, 
in  which  they  appear  to  have  practised  the  greatest  atrocities.  Augustus  wan 
at  this  tiino  (b.c.  16- 15)  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  Tiberius  was  with  him. 

?^"\!"*  step-son,  and  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  was  Quaestor  at  Rome, 
and  m  his  twenty-third  year.  He  was  required  by  Augustus  to  take  the  field 
against  the  offending  tribes,  whom  he  met  under  the  Tridcntine  Alps  and  de- 
feated signally.  But,  though  driven  from  Italy,  they  continued  their  attacks 
upon  Uaul,  and  Tiberius  was  accordingly  sent  by  Augustus  with  more  troops 
to  his  brother's  assistance,  and  they  between  them  eflfectuallv  humbhjd  the 
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tnbeB,  whose  territories  were  constituted  a  Komon  province  nnder  the  united 
name  of  lia*tiae,  Rictia  Prima  or  l*roper,  and  Secunda,  which  cmbrafcd  tlio 
possessions  of  the  Vindclici:  these  also  comprised  several  other  tribes,  of 
whom  Horace  particularly  mentions  the  Genauni  and  Brcuni.  The  whole  of 
this  war  took  place  in  the  spring;  and  summer  of  the  year  n.  c.  15,  and  we  are 
led  to  suppose  from  C.  iv.  U.  34  -  38,  that  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in 
the  month  of  August,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Alexandria  by 
Angttstos  in  the  year  30  (C.  i  37,  Introduction).  In  honor  of  these  victories 
Horace  composed  this  Ode  and  the  fourteenth  of  this  book,  the  one  more 
expressly  to  celebrate  the  namo  of  Drusus,  the  other  of  Tiberius.  The  two 
Odes  tfaiercfore  must  historically  be  viewed  together,  though  it  seems  likely 
that  this  Ode  was  written  immediately  after  the  victory  of  Dmsus,  while  the 
other  was  composed  two  years  afterwards,  when  Augustus  returned  to  Kome. 

AsomEXT.  —  Like  the  young  eagle  just  darting  on  its  prey,  or  the  young 
lion  firesh  from  its  dam,  was  Drusus  when  he  met  the  rude  Vindclici,  and 
made  them  fbel  what  hearts  could  do  trained  under  the  eye  of  Augustus. 
The  brave  give  birth  to  the  brave.  The  steer  and  the  horse  have  the  blood 
of  their  sires,  and  the  eaglegives  not  birth  to  die  dove.  But  education  brings 
out  the  seeds  of  vutue.  What  Rome  owes  to  the  Nerones  let  the  Meturus 
witness,  and  the  day  which  saw  Hasdrubal  defeated,  and  drove  the  clouds  and 
the  fierce  African  nom  Latium.  Our  strength  grew  and  our  gods  returned 
fix>m  that  day,  and  Hannibal  was  forced  to  cry,  "  As  the  deer  might  pursue 
the  wolf,  we  arc  pursuing  those  we  should  fly.  Like  the  shorn  oak,  they  gave 
strei^gth  with  every  blow,  as  the  Hydra  or  the  monsters  of  Thebes.  Sink 
tiiein  in  the  deep,  fiiey  rise  more  glorious  tlian  ever,  and  overthrow  their  vic- 
tor in  his  strength.  No  more  shall  I  send  messengers  of  victory  to  Carthage ; 
fallen,  f^len  are  oar  hopes,  and  our  fortune,  for  Hasdrubal  is  gone !  " 

The  hand  of  a  Claudius  prospers,  for  Jove  and  his  own  sagacity  deliver 
him  from  danger. 

1.  Qualem]  The  apodosis  of  this  long  opening  | which,  however,  gains 
power  as  it  proceeds)  is  to  be  found  in  the  seventeenth  verse.  The  best  way 
to  render  it  will  be  by  changing  the  cases  in  '  ministrum '  and  '  juventas  * : 
'  as  the  thnndc^lt's  winged  minister  one  day  by  youth  and  native  strength 
from  its  nest  is  driven,  and  by  the  breezes  of  spnng  is  fluttering  taught,'  etc. 
Virgil  calls  the  eagle  "  Jovis  armiger  "  (Aen.  v.  255),  which  PUny  (N.  H.  x. 
3,  4)  says  is  his  conventioiud  title. 

2.  ares  vagas]  *  Vaga,'  as  an  epithet  applied  to  birds,  corresponds  to  the 
Greek  r^oo&oiros,  Horace  follows  a  legend  later  than  Homer  in  the  story  of 
Ganymede  (see  C.  iii.  20. 16). 

5.  OUm\  SeeC.ii.  10. 17,n.  'Propulit,'  'docuere,'  'demisit,'  'egit,*  are 
used  in  an  aoristic  sense. 

9.  mox  in  ovilia]  *  Then  on  the  fold  by  instinct  quick  is  hurried  hostile 
down,  again  on  the  writhing  snake  is  sent  by  love  of  food  and  fight.' 

13.  Qfialemve  laetis]  '  Or  as  a  she-goat,  mtent  on  glad  pastures,  sees  the 
lk)n's  whelp,  fresh  from  his  tawny  mother's  dugs,  just  weaned,  —  she  by  his 
young  tootn  soon  to  die.' 

14.  mojiris  ah  ubere\  'Ab,*  like  diro,  is  used  absolutely;  'fresh  from  the 
dugs  of  his  dam,  yea,  just  weaned  from  the  milk  of  his  mother.' 

17.  RaHit]    See  Introduction- 

18.  quibui  Afoa  unde]  All  we  can  gather  from  these  verses  is,  that  the  Vin- 
dclici carried  some  species  of  battle-axe,  that  the  Romans  had  felt  the  weight 
and  edge  of  it,  and  that  the  Vindclici  were  counted  a  stmnge,  wild  race, 
whose  origin  and  history  the  Romans  professed  to  know  nothing  about. 

21.  qwaerere  disiuli,]    *I  ask  not  now,'  —  the  question  would  be  out  of 
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place,  be  means ;  and  some  commentators,  agreeing  with  him,  hare  discarded 
this  stanza  as  an  interpolation. 

22.  Nee  tdrefoB  eU]     C.  i.  11.  1. 

Bed  diu]  *  Sed '  is  commonly  used  aAer  digressions  to  rccoTcr  tlie  thread 
of  the  sao^ct. 

24.  revictae]  That  *re '  is  added  to  some  rerbs  without  materially  chang- 
ing their  meaning,  has  been  shown  before  (C.  i.  31. 12,  n.). 


refers  to  the  head,  the  other  to  what  we  should  call  the  heart,  the  disposition. 

28.  Nerxmes,]  The  father  of  Tiberius  and  Dmsns  was  Tiberius  Claudius 
Kero,  which  was  also  the  emperor's  name.  Drusns  was  Nero  Claudius  Dm- 
BUS.  The  latter  was  not  bom  till  diroe  months  after  his  mother  Livia  mar- 
ried Augustus. 

29.  ForUi  attuUnr]  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Horace  had  in  his  mind 
the  words  of  Euripides,  — 

i<r&k&v  OK  ap^p£p  itrBkh  yiyvtodat  Tetany 
KOK&v  d*  ofUHu  tJ  ffnxm  tJ  rov  narpw  (Fr.  Alcm.  7). 
*  Fortibus  et  bonis '  corresponds  to  the  common  Greek  expression,  which  it  is 
so  difficult  to  render,  Koikois  K^yaBoU'  Those  words  arc  in  the  ablative  case. 
Horace  docs  not  relbr  to  the  fatner  of  these  youths,  who  was  a  worthless  per- 
son, but  gencmlly  to  their  family,  the  Claudia  gens,  among  whom  were  many 
persons  of  distinction.  They  were  divided  into  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian 
iminch.    To  the  latter  belonged  the  Marcelli.    See  C.  i.  12.  46,  n. 

37.  Neronibtts]  Claudius  jTero,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Avhich  Tiberius 
and  Drusns  came,  defeated  and  slew  Hasdrubal,  when  he  was  coming  to  the 
help  of  his  brother  Hannibal,  b.  c.  207,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mctaurus,  a  river 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  Hannibal  had  been  neariy  eleven  years  in  Italy,  and 
had  met  with  few  reverses,  but  after  his  brother's  defeat  his  cause  failed,  and, 
though  he  remained  four  years  longer  in  Italy,  it  was  far  away  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  south,  and  the  Romans  ceased  to  be  harassed  by  him.  Horace, 
therefore,  is  accurate  here. 

38.  Melattrum]  See  A.  P.  18:  "Aut  flumen  Khenum."  The  name  is 
formed  into  an  adjective  in  both  cases. 

41.  adorea,]  *  Ador '  was  a  coarse  grain,  called  by  the  Greeks  feca,  but  the 
name  was  applied  to  grain  in  general,  and  in  the  form  '  adorea '  skfoified  the 
supply  of  com  given  to  soldiers  after  a  victory,  and  hence  was  nsea  as  synon- 
ymous with  yictory  itself. 

42.  D%rui\  C.  li.  12.  2,  n.  This  is  the  third  time  this  epithet  is  appfied  to 
Hannibal,  whom  with  reason  the  Romans  held  in  greater  respect  than  any 
enemy  they  ever  had,  though  '  periidia  plus  quam  Funica'  was  freely  attrib- 
uted to  him.  *Ut,'  'ever  since'  (Epod.  vii.  19).  * Taedas'  is  not  torches, 
but  a  forest  of  pines,  a  conflagration  in  which  is  one  of  the  most  terrific  sights 
that  the  eye  can  witness.  '  ^uitavit '  seems  to  be  taken  fh>m  Enrip.  (I^ioeii. 
209),— 

9rf/M^/Svroop 

imip  dKapTrloTwv  nt^Uop 
2iK€kias  Zc^upov  woais 
Urmvaxarrof  rr  ovpcuf^ 

51.  Sedamur  tdtro]  'Wo  are  pushing  on  and  pursuing  those  whom  to 
evade  and  to  escape  is  our  noblest  triumph.'  There  is  often  some  difficulty 
in  translating  '  ultro.'  *  Uls '  is  an  old  preposition  involving  the  same  root 
as  *  ille,'  and  signifying  '  on  die  other  side  of,'  opposed  to  '  cis.'  *  Ultro '  Njf- 
nifies  to  a  place  beyond,  as  *  ultra '  at  a  place  beyond.  If  '  ultro,'  therefore, 
ever  means  *  voluntarily/  it  is  not  as  invol>-ing  the  root  *  vol '  of  *  toIo,'  but 
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as  implying  the  forwardness  of  the  agent  to  do  what  he  is  not  obliged  or 
asked.  With  this  speech  of  Hannibal  may  be  compared  the  words  Liv}-  puts 
into  his  mouth  (xxvii.  51). 

54.  Jactaia  Tuscia  aeguoribus]  Virgil  represents  ^neas  as  having  barely 
iQandcd  the  western  promontory  of  Sicily,  and  entered  the  Mare  Tvrrhcnum, 
when  the  storm  arose  that  drove  him  back  to  the  coast  of  Africa  (Aen.  i.  67  ; 
iii-  705,  sqa.).  His  voyage  was  prosperous  after  he  left  Sicily  the  second 
time,  according  to  Vir^'s  account. 

sacra]  ^neas  is  said  to  have  brouj^ht  with  him  to  Rome  the  fire  of  Vesta 
and  the  images  of  the  '  Penates  pubhd/  who  were  ever  after  worshipped  at 
Rome.  They  were  the  protectors  of  the  dty,  as  the  *  Penates  domestid '  or 
'  privad '  were  of  private  houses,  and  like  them  they  were  worshipped  as  Lares. 
(See  C.  iii.  23.  19 ;  iv.  4.  19  ;  S.  ii.  3.  26,  n.) 

59.  Per  ihmna,]  See  Livy  (xxix.  3),  ''lllis  Romanam  plebem,  illis  La- 
tium  juventutcm  praebuisse  majorem  semper  frequcntiorcmque  pro  tot  caesis 
adolescentibus  subolescentem." 

62.  T/ncj  doUfUem]  *  Lidignant  at  the  thought  of  being  beaten  * ;  or  '  ro- 
fosing  to  be  beaten,'  as  '* penna  metuente  solvi "  (C.  ii.  2.  7),  'a  wing  that 
will  not  melt.'  The  destruction  of  the  hvdra,  a  monster  with  nine  heads,  each 
of  which,  as  Hercules  knocked  it  off  with  his  club,  was  replaced  by  two  new 
ones,  is  the  second  of  the  labors  of  that  hero. 

63.  Cofchi]  Jason,  when  he  went  for  the  golden  fleece,  sowed  at  Colchis 
part  of  the  teeth  of  tlie  draj^on  wliich  Cadmus  had  killed,  and  whose  teeth  he 
had  sown  at  Thebes.  Prom  both  sprung  up  armed  men,  to  whom  Hannibal 
here  likens  the  Romans.  Echion  was  one  of  tlic  yi^ycmr,  *  earth-boms,'  who 
helped  Cadmus  to  build  Thebes,  which  is  therefore  called  after  him. 

66.  mUgrum\     That  is,  *  in  all  his  strength,'  *  intact/  '  unhurt.' 

73.   (Xaudiae\     See  note  on  v.  29. 

76.  acuta  heUi.]  This  corresponds  to  Hom.  (B.  iv.  352),  3{vv  ^Aptfa.  The 
same  construction  occurs  C.  iv.  12.  19,  "amara  curarum."  'Expediunt' 
means  '  carry  them  through ' :  '  dil%ence  and  sagacity  carry  them  through 
the  dangers  of  war.' 


ODE    V. 

This  Ode  was  written  after  the  German  victories  celebrated  in  the  last  Ode 
and  C.  14,  and  perhaps  sent  to  Augustus  in  Gaul  b.  c.  14.  Its  professed  ob- 
ject is  to  induce  Augustus  to  hasten  his  return,  and  to  describe  the  blessings 
of  his  reign.  What  were  the  reasons  for  the  emperor's  protracted  absence,  wc 
cannot  tell.  It  was  perhaps  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  make  his  absence  felt, 
and  we  may  believe  that  the  language  of  Horace,  which  bears  much  morc  the 
impression  of  real  feeling  than  of  flattery,  represented  the  sentiments  of  great 
ntmibers  at  Rome,  who  felt  the  want  of  that  presiding  genius  which  had 
brought  the  city  through  its  long  troubles  and  given  it  comparative  peace. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  comprehensive  picture  of  security  and  rest  ob- 
tained through  the  influence  of  one  mind  than  is  represented  in  this  Ode,  if 
we  except  that  with  which  no  merely  mortal  language  can  compare  (Isaiah 
xi.  and  Ixv. ;  Micah  iv.).  The  Carmen  Seculare  contains  much  that  is  re- 
peated here.  Vinjil's  description  in  his  fourth  Eclogue  may  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  this  Ode. 

Arocment.  —  Too  long  hast  thou  left  us,  our  guardian ;  fulfil  thy  promise 
and  return  as  the  spring  to  gladden  our  hearts.  As  the  mother  for  her  ab- 
sent son,  so  does  Rome  sigh  for  her  Caesar.    Our  fields  are  at  peace,  the  very 
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sea  is  at  rest,  our  morals  are  pure,  our  women  are  chaste,  the  law  is  strong:, 
onr  enemies  are  silenced,  each  man  lives  in  quiet  and  blesses  thy  name,  as 
Greece  that  of  Castor  or  llcrcules.  Long  mayest  thou  be  spared  to  bless  us, 
is  our  prayer,  botli  morning  and  evening. 

1.  DivU  orte  bonisA  Compare  C.  ir.  2. 38.  *  Cnstos  *  is  repeated  in  "  cus- 
todo  rcrum  Cacsaro  (C.  iv.  15.  17).  'Romulus  '  or  'Romuleus,'  'Darda- 
nus '  or  *  Dardanius,'  are  used  as  the  metre  requu^  by  the  poets. 

5.  Lucem]  *joy.' 

7.  t^  dies]    C.  ii.  14.  5.  "  Quotquot  eunt  dies.*' 

10.  Cbrpaihii]  The  Carpathian  Sea  is  that  part  of  the  .^)gcan  which  lies 
between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  taking  its  name  from  the  island  Carpathns,  which 
lay  half-way  between  those  two  islands. 

'l3.  Voti8  omimbu$que  d  prtcHms]  *  with  vows,  and  watching  the  omens,  and 
pmyers.' 

1*8.  Nutrit  rum]  The  repetition  of  '  rura '  is  plainly  designed.  *  The  ox 
wanders  in  security  over  the  fields,  to  the  fields  Ceres  ^ves  fertility.'  '  Faosd- 
tas '  is  a  new  name,  not  elsewhere  met  with,  for  '  Felicitas.'  VeUeins  (ii.  89) 
thu^  describes  the  blessings  secured  by  Augustus :  "  Rediit  cultns  agris,  sacria 
honos,  securitas  hominibus,  certa  cuique  rerum  suarum  posscssio." 

19.  Pacatum]  This  means  '  delivered  fix>m  pirates,'  who  infested  the  Med- 
iterranean till  Augustus  put  them  down. 

20.  Culpari  metuit  FideSf]  *  men's  fmth  is  without  reproach.' 

22.  Mo8  ft  lex]  This  is  the  combination  rc(iuired  in  C.  iii.  24. 35 :  "  Quid 
leges  sine moribus."  On  the  proper  distinction  bct>vcen  *mos'  and  'lex/ 
see  article  '  Jus '  in  Smith's  Diet.  Antt. 

23.  Lavdantur  simili  proU  rmerperaej]  This  is  a  way  of  expressing  chastity 
derived  from  the  Greeks.  Horace  is  referring  in  these  verses  to  a  law  for  the 
suppression  of  adultery,  passed  by  Augustus,  b.  c.  17. 

24.  Culpctm  poena  premit  comeM.]    *  Crime  is  followed  close  by  punishment.' 

25.  Quis  PartAumij  This  stanza  shows  that  the  enemies  mentioned  were 
still  objects  of  uneasmess ;  but  the  Parthians  were  at  this  time  quiet ;  the  most 
troublesome  of  the  German  tribes  had  been  humbled  by  Augustus  or  his  step- 
sons, and  ho  was  employed  in  quelling  disturbances  in  Spain. 

29.  Condit]  There  are  many  examples  of  this  use  of  '  condo,'  which  so- 
nifies to  bring  to  an  end,  and  as  it  were  to  lay  up  in  store.  "  Judah  and 
Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  vino  and  under  his  fig-tree,  from  Dan 
even  to  Beer-sheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon"  (1  Kings  iv.  25). 

31,  32.  a  alteris  Te  mends  adhibet  deum;]  'and  invites  thee,  as  a  god,  to 
the  second  course.' 

34.  Laribun]  At  the  second  course,  it  was  usual  to  offer  libations  and 
prayers  to  theXares  (see  C.  iii.  23. 4,  n.).  Dion  Cass.  (Ii.  19)  says  that  after 
the  battle  of  Actium  the  senate  decreed  that  all  men  should  offer  libations  to 
Augustus  at  private  tables  as  well  as  in  the  public  fbasts,  and  that  his  namo 
should  be  inserted  in  the  hymns  of  praise  as  the  name  of  the  gods.  As  to 
'  pateris '  see  S.  i.  6. 1 18. 

37,  38.  Longcu  — /eriat  Praestes  Hespenae !]  *  Mayest  thou  give  to  Italy 
long  holidays,**  or  *  seasons  of  wpoicing.'    See  Argument. 

39.  di'eimus  uvidi]  '  Uvidus '  is  the-  same  word  as  '  udus,'  which  is  a  con- 
tracted form.  It  is  not  formed  from  '  nva,'  though  it  here  means  '  drenched 
withwino.' 
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ODE    VI. 

The  appointment  of  Horace  to  comi>o8e  the  principal  Ode  at  the  Secular 
Games,  b.  c.  17,  seems  to  hare  giyen  him  mnch  pleasure,  and  to  have  given 
his  mind  a  new  stimulus  in  favor  of  ode-writine.  To  the  honor  thus  confer- 
red upon  him  we  owe,  perhaps  as  much  as  to  Augustus's  bidding,  this  fourth 
book,  of  which  the  third,  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth,  all  bear  marks  of  the  legiti- 
mate pride  that  circumstance  awi&ened.  This  sixth  Ode  is  a  kind  of  preface 
to  the  Secular  Ode,  and  dwells  chiefly  on  the  praises  of  Apollo  as  having  been 
the  slayer  of  Achilles,  and  thereby  having  preserved  ^neas  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  Roman  family ;  and  having  prayed  for  and  obtained  the  help  of  that 
god  for  the  task  he  is  going  to  perform,  Horace  turns,  as  choragus,  to  the 
members  of  his  chorus,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  boys  and  as  many  girls  6f 
noble  birth  (C.  S.,  Int.),  and  instructs  them  in  their  duty. 

Arouxekt.  —  O  thou,  the  punisher  of  Niobe  and  Tityos,  and  the  slayer 
of  Achilles,  he  who  shook  the  walls  of  Troy  was  no  match  for  thee,  but  fell 
under  thy  strength  as  the  pine-tree  laid  low  by  the  axe,  or  the  cypress  by  the 
cast  wind.  He  would  have  taken  Troy,  not  by  guile  but  by  cruel  force,  but 
that  Jove  had  granted  ^neas  to  thy  prayers  and  those  of  his  dear  Venus.  O 
Apollo,  support  the  honor  of  the  Koman  Muse.  His  spirit  is  upon  me  :  ye 
viiigins  and  boys,  keep  time  to  mv  song,  and  sing  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  O 
damsel  I  when  a  bride,  thou  shalt  look  back  and  say,  "  When  the  ago  brought 
back  its  festival,  I  sang  the  pleasant  song  that  the  poet  Horace  made." 

1 .  Dive,]  The  purpose  of  the  Ode  being  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  Apollo 
ibr  the  composition  ot  the  Secular  Ode,  the  invocation  is  suspended  here,  and 
not  taken  up  again  till  the  praises  of  the  god  have  been  sung,  as  the  avenger 
of  crime  and  the  destroyer  of  Achilles. 

prolet  Nkbea]  The  number  of  Niobe's  children  is  stated  variously  by  dif- 
ferent authors.  The  version  best  known  is  that  which  Achilles  gives  to 
Priam,  when  he  is  comforting  him  for  Hector  (II.  xxiv.  602-617),  that  she 
bad  six  sons  and  as  many  daughters,  and  that,  because  she  had  boastfully 
compared  the  number  of  her  offspring  with  that  of  Lato's,  who  had  but  Arte- 
mis and  Apollo,  these  two  shot  fdl  her  children,  who  were  turned  to  stone  by 
Zeus.  She  was  afterwards  changed  to  stone  herself.  Considerable  remains 
of  a  group  of  figures,  said  to  be  by  Scopas  (C  8.  6),  representing  Niobe  and 
her  ^ildren,  exist  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence. 

magnae — linguae]  This  is  a  close  copy  of  Ztvs  yap  fuycXrjs  ykma-tnjv 
K&iLVDVi  *Yn€p€xBaipet  (Soph.  Antig.  127). 

2.  7j(yoj]     See  C.  ii.  14.  8,  n. 

3.  aliae]    This  is  an  Homeric  epithet  for  TroVf^lXcos  aiirciin7. 

4.  Phihius  Achilles,]  Sec  C.  ii.  16.  19,  n.  Ttie  death  of  Achilles  by  the 
hand  of  Apollo  was  foretold  by  Hector  (Q.  xxii.  358,  sqq.),  and  is  stated  by 
Sophocles  (Philoct.  334),— 

reBvriKfp  cu^pbs  ovievhs  $tov  d'  vvo 
ro^cvror,  jur  Xeymxnw,  cV  ^oiPov  do/iCiV 
The  common  legend  assigns  it  to  Paris,  but  not  without  Apollo's  help  (Virg. 
Acn.  vi.  57).    The  country  from  which  Achilles  is  said  to  have  come  was 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 

14.  medejhriatoe]  *  keeping  untimely  holiday.'    The  chorus  in  the  Troades 

of  Euripides  (541,  sqqi)  relates  how  there  was  singing  and  dancing  and  joy  in 

the  city  for  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  when  the  cry  of  battle  was  suddenly 

heard,  children  dung  to  theur  mothers'  garments,  armed  men  kept  issuing 

31 
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from  the  horse,  and  murdered  tbo  Trojan  yonth  at  the  altan  and  in  their  beds. 
See  also  Virg.  Acn.  ii.  248. 

17.  captis]     This  is  not  a  genuine  reading,  bat  the  true  word  is  lost. 

23.  ductos]  Aen.  i.  423 :  "  Pare  ducere  muros."  The  Greeks  would  say 
ToiYovt  cXavvf (V.  '  Potiore  alite '  is  '  under  better  auspices.'  As  obsenred 
before,  the  auspices  were  taken  when  a  town  was  to  be  built.  Here  Rome  is 
meant. 

25.  Doctor  argtdae]  Apollo  had  in  later  times  the  title  of  funHrayen/g  as 
leader  of  the  Muses'  choir  and  their  instructor. 

26.  Xantho  lavis  amne  crineSf]  See  Epod.  xr.  9,  about  Apollo's  hair.  The 
river  Xanthus  here  mentioned  was  in  Lycia  (see  C.  iii.  4.  62). 

27.  Damiae]     See  C.  I  22.  14,  n. 

28.  Levis  Agyieu,]  The  Greeks  gaye  this  name  (ayvuvs)  to  ApoUo,  aa 
worshipped  in  and  protecting  the  streets  of  cities. 

31 .  Virginum  prtmae]  The  chorus  on  this  grt*at  occasion  was  chosen  from 
noble  families,  as  the  passage  shows.  (See  Introduction.)  The  Lesbian  foot 
was  the  Sapphic.  There  is  no  example  of  this  passive  use  of  '  tniela '  earlier 
than  Horace. 

36.  PoUicis  ictttm,]    The  beating  of  time  by  the  motion  of  the  dinmb. 

38.  NoctUucam,]  This  was  a  name  giren  to  Diana  as  the  Moon,  which  she 
represented,  as  Janus  (the  masculine  form  of  the  same  name)  represented  the 
Sun. 

39.  Protperamjhigum]  This  and  'dodlis  modorum'  (t.  43)  are  Gredc 
constructions.  The  first  means  '  her  who  prospers  the  (ruits  of  the  earth,' 
which  Diana  would  do  by  bringmg  round  the  seasons,  for  she  was  '  swift  tho 
onward  months  to  roll.' 

42.  /ettas — luces,]    The  Secular  Games  lasted  three  days  and  nights. 
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It  is  pretty  certain  that  this  Ode  is  addressed  to  die  same  person  as  the  fifth 
Epistle  of  the  firet  book.  But  who  Torquatus  was,  wo  have  no  means  of  de- 
ciding. The  Ode  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  C.  i.  4,  and  may  veiy  likely  have 
been  written  about  the  same  time,  and  afterwards  inserted  here  to  help  out  a 
volume.  It  contains  an  exhortation  to  present  enjoyment^  since  De^  is  cer- 
tainly at  hand  for  all. 

Argument. — The  winter  is  gone,  and  the  spring  L*  returning,  with  its 
green  leaves,  its  gentler  streams,  and  its  Graces.  The  seasons  change  and 
remind  us  of  our  end;  but  the  revolving  year  repaire  its  losses,  while  we  go 
to  the  dust  for  ever,  and  we  know  not  when  it  will  be.  What  thou  doat  en- 
joy thyself,  is  so  much  taken  from  thy  greedy  heir.  When  thou  art  dead, 
Torquatus,  thy  family,  thine  elo(mence,  and  thy  piety  will  not  restore  thee  to 
life,  any  more  than  we  love  of  Diana  could  brmg  back  Hippolytns,  or  the 
friendship  of  Theseus,  Feirithous. 

.  3.  Mutat — Pices]  'undergoes  its  changes.'  This  is  no  more  dian  'subtt 
vices^'  *  Vices '  is  what  is  termed  a  cognate  accusative.  The  meaning  of  the 
next  words  is,  that  the  stzeams,  lately  swollen  by  the  winter  rains  or  by  die 
first  melting  of  the  snow,  had  subsided,  and  no  longer  overfiowed  their  banks, 
but  flowed  quietly  akmg  them.  See  C.  iv.  12. 3.  Respecting  the  Graces,  see 
C.  i.  4.  6 ;  30.  5,  n.  ^ 

13.  Damna^ctuieatia]  *Tamen'  shows  that  the  changea  and  deteriocm- 
tions  of  the  weather  and  seasons  are  intended,  and  'celeres  lunnc  '  are  the 
qnirk-revolviiig  months. 
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15.  piuf  Aeneas]  Horace's  purpose  is  to  show  that  no  means  are  sufficient 
to  bring  back  the  dead,  not  pietj,  nor  wealth,  nor  power.  There  is  a  siniilar 
Terse  in  Epp.  i.  6.  27. 

19.  amico  Quae  dederia  animo.']  *  Whatever  thou  givest  thine  own  dear 
sooL'    Tius  seems  to  be  a  literal  version  of  ^(Xj?  V^x^  X^C*^^' 

21 .  spUndida]  *  Judgment  august  hath  passed.'  *  Splcndida '  is  an  unusual 
word  for  such  a  meaning.    As  to  Minos,  sec  C.  ii.  13.  23,  n. 

26.  LibercU  Hippoi^umi\  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  legends  of  Greece 
respecting  Artemis  and  Hippoljrtus.  She  was  unable  to  bring  him  to  life. 
The  L4itin  poets  make  Hippoiytus  return  from  the  dead,  being  brought  to 
life  by  the  skill  of  ^sculapius ;  and  Diana,  in  Ovid's  account,  takes  him 
and  gives  him  into  the  care  of  Egeria,  in  the  woods  of  Aricia  (Met.  xv.  543, 
sqq.).     See  also  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  765,  sqq. 

27.  Nee  Lethaea  ixUet]  The  common  story  of  Theseus  and  his  friend  is, 
that,  both  having  been  consigned  to  their  punishment  together,  Hercules 
went  down  and  delivered  Theseus,  leaving  Feirithous  to  his  fate.  This  may 
be  the  legend  Horace  follows :  for  it  may  be  understood  that  Theseus  pleaded 
for  Feirithous  when  he  was  himself  returning,  but  failed  to  obtain  his  release. 


ODE    VIII. 

C.  Marcxus  CsKSOsiinTs,  the  person  to  whom  this  Ode  is  addressed, 
was  a  man  of  birth  and  education,  a  favorite  with  Aucnstos,  and  generally 
much  beloved,  according  to  Velleius,  who  says  of  his  death  (in  a.  i>.  2), 
"  Oraviter  tnlit  civitas."  Horace  pays  him  the  compliment  of  believing  that 
be  would  esteem  an  Ode  of  his  more  htg^l^  than  any  costly  gifts  he  could 
offer,  in  accordance  with  the  common  practice  among  friends  of  making  each 
other  presents  ('  strenas ' )  on  new-dear's  day  and  other  festivals.  Censorinus 
was  consul  the  year  that  Horace  died. 

Abocheitt. — If  I  were  rich  in  statues  and  pictures,  I  would  give  such  to 
my  friends,  and  the  best  to  thee,  Censorinus.  But  I  have  none,  and  thou  de- 
sirest  not  these.  What  I  have  1  offer,  —  verses  in  which  thou  deliehtcst 
No  monuments  of  marble,  not  their  own  mighty  deeds,  could  ennoblo  the 
Scipiones  like  the  verses  of  Ennius.  Thine  o>vn  virtues  must  remain  obscure 
but  for  the  Muse.  What  would  ^acus  or  Romulus  have  been  without  her  ? 
She  raises  men  to  the  skies,  as  did  Hercules,  the  Tyndaridsc,  and  Liber.       ^ 

1.  paterae]    See  8.  i.  6.  118,  n. 

eommodus^  'liberally.'  "Miscentur  cyathis  pocula  commodis"  (C.  iii. 
19. 12)  is  a  like  use  of  the  word. 

2.  aero]    See  S.  i.  4.  28,  n. 

3.  tripoaaSf]  In  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  was  a  bronze  altar  on 
three  legs,  called  from  its  form  rpiirovs.  Imitations  of  this  tripod  were  pre- 
sented to  the  victors  at  the  Fythian  games.  Herodotus  mentions  their  being 
given  at  the  games  of  Apollo  at  Tnopium  in  Cnidus  (i.  144). 

5.  ariium]  '  Artes '  as  '  works  of  art'  occurs  in  Epp.  i.  6.  17 :  "Marmor 
▼etns  aeraqoe  et  artes  Snspice."  Also  in  Cic.  (de  Legg.  ii.  2),  "  antiquorum 
artibas" ;  and  hi  Viii^.  (Aen.  v.  359),  '' clypeum  ~  Didymaonis  artes." 

5.  PcarhixsiHs]  This  painter  flourished  at  Athens  with  Zeuxis  about  the 
end  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  b.  c.  404.  Many  of  his  pictures  were  to  bo 
seen  at  Rome  when  Horace  wrote.  Scopas,  the  sculptor  and  architect  of 
Paros,  who  fk>arished  (also  at  Athens)  about  the  same  time  as  Parrhasins, 
19  the  reputed  author  of  some  works  that  exist  to  this  day ;  particulariy  the 
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groap  referred  to  on  C.  6.  1,  which,  if  not  the  original,  is  an  ancient  copy. 
The  statue  set  up  by  Augustus  in  the  temple  he  built  to  Apollo  (C.  S.  33, 
n.)  was  also  by  Scopas,  and  it  appears  on  Kpman  coins  as  Apollo  Actius  or 
Palatinus. 

protulit]  *  Proferrc,'  meaning  to  '  produce '  (as  we  say)  a  work  of  art,  is  not 
common.  Perfai4>s  it  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  '  Ponere '  is  a  more  coni- 
mon  word.    See  A.  P.  34 :  **  Quia  ponere  totnm  Nesciet." 

15.  fitgae]  This  is  only  a  way  of  expressing  his  hasty  departure  from 
Italy  at  the  summons  of  the  Carthaginian  senate. 

16.  Bejedaeque  retrorsuni]  This  refers  to  Hannibal's  final  defeat  at  Zama, 
as  is  shown  by  the  reference  to  the  muse  of  Ennius  (*  Calabrae  Flerides,*  t. 
20),  which  was  employed  in  the  praises  of  the  elder  Scipio. 

17.  Non  incendiai  Carthage  was  destroyed  by  Scipio  Africanus  3iinor, 
B.  c.  146. 

18.  nomen  ab  Africa  Lucratus]  These  words  refer  to  Scipio  Africanus 
Biinor.    In  S.  ii.  1.  65  he  is  mentioned  in  the  same  way  as  the  man 

"qui 
Dnxit  ab  oppressa  meritum  Carthagine  nomen." 
From  a  strict  rendering  or  Horace's  words,  therefore,  it  would  seem  as  if 
Ennius  had  written  the  pndses,  not  only  of  the  elder,  but  also  of  the  younger 
Scipio,  who  burnt  Cartha^  twenty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Ennius. 
But,  with  a  reader  acquamtcd  wiu  the  facts,  no  confusion  could  arise,  and 
Horace  wrote  for  those  who  knew  them  well. 

20.  Calabrae  Pierides  .•]  The  muse  of  Calabria,  i.  e.  of  Ennius,  who  was 
bom  at  Rudiffi,  a  Calabrian  town,  b.  g.  239.  He  wrote,  as  observed  above, 
a  poem  on  the  elder  Scipio. 

25.  Aeacum]  This  was  a  mythical  king  of  .Sgina,  and  much  celebrated 
for  his  justice.  After  his  death  he  was  made  judge  in  Elysium  (C.  ii.  13. 23, 
n.),  wmch,  according  to  the  later  mythology,  was  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Tartarus,  but  which  the  earlier  notions  placed  in  certain  blessed  islands  in 
the  Western  Oceata,  by  the  Romans  identified  with  the  Azores.  (Sec  Epod. 
xvi.  Int.)  Horace  says  it  was  not  only  his  virtue  and  the  public  esteem,  bat 
also  the  poet's  praise,  diat  gained  ^acus  this  honor.  His  praises  and  those 
of  his  family  are  frequent  in  Pindar. 

29.  Sic  Jouia  interest]    These  heroes  are  all  referred  to  in  C.  iii.  3.  9,  sqq. 

32.  eripiunt  ofquoribus]     See  C.  i.  3.  2,  n. 

33.  Omatus  viridi]     See  C.  iii.  25.  20. 

34.  Liber  vota  bonos]  This  only  means,  that,  by  die  help  of  the  muse. 
Liber  was  made  a  god,  and  as  such  receives  and  answers  the  prayers  of  hia 
worshippers. 


ODE  12^ 

M.  LoLLius,  to  whom  this  Ode  is  adlress^,  as  we  hav«  seen  (C.  it.  2, 
Int.),  was  defeated  by  the  Sigambri,  B^jjn^'uhich  disaster  caused  a  great 
deal  of  alarm  at  Rome,  and  very  proBaBTpr  raised  a  good  many  voices  against 
him,  and  gave  an  advantage  to  his  enemies.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore, 
that  Horace  wrote  this  Ode  to  meet  then:  attacks,  and  to  console  Lollios  under 
his  defeat.  Ho  declares  that  his  name  shall  not  die,  as  many  noble  names 
have  died,  for  lack  of  a  poet  to  sing  it.  He  praises  him  for  his  sagaci^,  up- 
rightness, freedom  from  avarice,  and  hatred  of  corruption. 

Aboument.  —  Think  not  that  my  verses  will  die :  though  Homer  stands 
first  among  poets,  Pindar,  Simonides,  Alcseus,  Stesichorus,  Anacreon,  Sap- 
pho, —  these  all  survive.    Helen  was  not  the  first  woman  that  loved ;  nor 
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niam  the  onl  j  city  that  has  been  sacked ;  nor  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  all  that 
hare  foaght;  bnt  the  rest  have  been  forgotten,  because  they  have  no  poet  to 
sing  of  them.  Baried  virtue  is  little  better  than  buried  duiness.  I  will  not, 
therefore,  let  thy  labors  pass  unsung,  Lollius.;  thy  sanity  and  uprightness, 
thy  mind  free  from  avarice  and  secure  from  corruption.  It  is  not  the  pos- 
sessor of  riches  that  is  wealthy,  but  the  man  who  knows  how  to  use  the  gifts 
of  Heaven,  and  to  endure  poverty,  who  hates  corruption,  and  is  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  country  or  his  friends. 

1.  Nejbrte]  *  Lest  perchance  you  should  suppose*^  remember  that,  even 
if  Homer  stands  first,  Pindar  is  not  forgotten.'  For  other  examples  of  *  ne ' 
thus  used,  see  S.  ii.  1.  80;  Epp.  I  1.  13;  18.  58;  ii.  I.  208;  A.  F.  406. 

2.  natus  adAitfidum]  Though  Horace  says  he  was  bom  near  the  Aufidui«, 
Vcnnsia,  his  native  town,  was  fifteen  miles  south  of  that  river,  on  that  branch 
of  the  Via  Appia  which  leads  from  Beneventum  to  Tarentum.  The  Aufidus 
(Ofanto)  is  invariably  described  by  Horace  as  a  boisterous  river  (see  C.  iii. 
SO.  10;  iv.  14,  25;  S.  i.  1.  58).  But  the  character  of  such  streams  varies 
with  the  season  of  the  year. 

8.  Aicad  minaceg]     See  C.  i.  32.  5.  n. 

8.  Steslchorique  graves  Camenae:]  The  muse  of  Stesichorus  is  called 
*  eravis,'  as,  though  a  lyric  poet,  he  chose  for  his  subjects  principally  those 
which  belonged  to  Epic  poetry,  as  wars  and  heroes,  and  so  for^h.  He  was 
bom  at  Himera  in  Sicily,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c. 

12.  Aeofiae — pudlae,]    Sappho.     See  C.  i.  1.  34. 

13.  arsU]  This  govems  *  crines '  as  '  mirata '  govems  the  other  accusa- 
tives. See  C.  ii.  4.  7,  n.  Laodamia  writes  thus  to  her  husband  of  the  charms 
by  which  Helen  was  won :  — 

"  Venerat  (Paris)  ut  fama  est  multo  spectabilis  auro^ 
Quique  suo  Phrygias  corpore  ferret  opes ;  — 
His  ego  te  victam,  consors  Ledaca,  gemelHs, 
Suspicor ;  haec  Danais  posse  nocera  puto  '* 

(Ov.  Her.  13.  57,  sqq.); 
and  Hecuba  upbraids  Helen  with  the  same  weakness  (Eur.  Tro.  991) :  — 

Sv  y  €l<ndov<ra  fiap^dpois  ivBrniatn 
Xpvf^^  Te  \afi7rp6v  t^€fMpy<iiBrjs  <f>p€vat* 
See  C.  i.  15.  14. 

17.  tela  Cifdonio]  Teucer  is  described  by  Homer  as  fyums  *Axat&v 
To^oavvff  (11.  xiii.  313).  Cydon  was  a  town  of  Crete,  and  the  Cretans  were 
famous  arehers.  See  C.  i.  15.  17,  n.,  and  compare  Viig.  Eel.  x.  59 :  "Tor- 
quero  Cvdonia  comu  Spicula." 

20.  Idomefieus  Stheneltuve]  The  first  of  these  led  the  Cretans,  and  the 
other  the  Argives,  in  the  Trojan  war.  Deiphobus  was  Hector's  favorite 
brother  (II.  xxii.  233),  and  was  reckoned,  next  to  him,  the  chief  strength  of 
the  Trojans. 

27.  Urgefaur^  So  C  i.  24.  5:  "Ergo  Quinctilium  perpetuus  sopor  Ur- 
get  ?  "    '  Illacnmabilis '  is  used  in  an  active  sense,  C.  ii.  14.  6. 

29.  PauUum  sepultae]  Virtue,  if  it  be  left  in  obscurity,  is  in  no  better  po- 
sition than  duiness  (which  si^ifies  generally  a  gross,  unspiritual  nature), 
when  that  too  is  buried ;  one  is  on  a  par  with  the  other  as  far  as  influence  is 
concerned,  for  neither  exercises  any  Influence  at  all ;  and,  as  far  as  his  repu- 
tation goes,  a  man  may  as  well  bo  buried  in  stupidity  as  have  his  virtues 
buried  in  oblivion.  There  are  some  well-known  verses  in  Gray's  Church- 
yard Elegy  that  correspond  closely  to  Horace's. 

31.  Chariis]     See  S.  ii.  3.  2. 

$iMfo,\    So  C.  i.  12.  21 :  "  Neque  te  silebo,  Liber." 
31* 
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32.  Totve  tuo8  noHar  laborts]  These  lines  seem  to  have  refeienee  to  ther 
nnpopularity  of  lioUios  in  connection  with  his  defeat,  which  appears  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  word  '  dabiis '  below.  He  may  also  have  been  the  object 
of  slander  in  respect  to  his  personal  character,  which  Horace  here  warmly 
defends,  but  whicn  in  after  years  was  much  blackened.  There  seems  to  lie 
no  other  wa^  of  accounting  for  the  earnestness  with  which  Horace  declares 
his  friend's  innocence  of  the  vice  of  avarice,  for  instance,  than  to  suppose 
that  fault  had  been  laid  to  his  charge,  as  it  was  so  freely  after  his  death  (see 
Introduction). 

33.  carpere  lividas]  The  plural  *  obliviones '  is  nowhere  else  used.  *  Car- 
pere '  is  used  in  the  sense  of  gradually  consuming,  and  has  something  like 
that  meaning  here.  '  Lividus '  is  akin  to  the  Greek  ire Xidvd;,  and  to  the 
Latin  'luridus'  (C.  iii.  4.  74,  n.).  It  means  'dark,'  and  is  commonly  as- 
sociated with  envy,  which  connects  it  with  oblivion  caused  by  envy.  Horace 
stLjs  dark  oblivion  shall  not  swallow  up  the  labors  of  Lollins  with  impunity ; 
as  if  ho  were  his  champion,  ready  to  defend  him  against  the  attacks  of  obbv- 
ion,  his  enemj. 

34.  Ea  animus  tilH\  'Rerum  prudentia'  is  a  knowledge  of  the  world. 
''Cato  multarum  rerum  usum  habebat"  (Cic.  de  Am.  ii.  6)  expresses  the 
same  kind  of  experience.  'Rectus'  means  'erect,'  not  stooping  or  bowed 
down,  as  "  Fana  deos  habuere  rectos "  (C.  iv.  4.  48).  See  also  Ennlos, 
quoted  by  Cicero  (De  Senect  c.  6) :  "  Quo  vobis  mentes,  rectae  quae  stare 
solebant  Antchac,  dementes  sese  flexere  viai  ?  " 

37.  abttinena — pecuniae^]    For  similar  Grecisms,  see  C.  ii.  9. 17,  n. 

39.  Conaulmie  non  unius  antU]  Compare  C.  iii.  2. 19.  Lollius  was  consul, 
B.  c.  21,  but  Horace  says  that  an  upright  'judex '  is  always  on  a  level  with 
the  highest  magistrates ;  and  such  ever  was  Lollius,  besieged  like  othen  with 
temptations  to  corruption,  but  resisting  them  all,  and  so  overcoming  the 
enemies  who  encompassed  him,  and  delivering  himself  by  his  virtue  £rom 
their  calumnies. 

41.  Jttdex  honedimi]  That  it  should  be  a  matter  of  great  merit  and  diffi- 
culty to  maintain  the  character  of  an  uncormpt  judex,  does  not  say  much 
for  the  honesty  of  those  who  exercised  the  functions  of  jurors.  The  cormp- 
tion  of  the  senatorian  body  led  to  the  judicial  power  bemg  transferred  from 
them  to  the  equites,  but  they  in  theur  turn  were  found  so  corrupt  that  it  was 
given  back  to  the  senatores,  and  afterwards  the  judices  were  selected  from 
both  orders.    See  S.  i.  4.  123,  n. 

44.  Explicuit]  '  Through  hostile  crowds  hatb  carried  safe  his  arms  victo- 
rious.'   '  Explicare '  seems  to  correspond  with  'expedire '  in  C.  iv.  4.  76. 

52.  Non  iue^ — timdm\  'Ete  fears  disgrace  worse  than  death, — not  feaiv 
ful  ho  to  die  for  his  country,'  i.  e.  but  he  is  not  fearful.  See  C.  iii.  19.  2 : 
"  Codnis  pro  patria  non  timidus  mori."    Sec  alio  C.  iii.  2.  IS,  n. 


ODE    X. 

LiouBiKus  is  a  merely  poetical  personage,  and  probably  Horace  com- 
posed this  Ode  with  a  Greek  original  before  hnn  or  in  his  mind. 

AsGUMBNT.  —  Cruel  and  lovelv  boy;  when  the  down  shall  have  passed 
upon  thy  cheek,  and  diy  flowing  locks  have  fallen,  and  thy  soft  complexion 
vanished,  thou  shalt  look  in  the  glass,  and  say,  "  Why  did  I  not,  as  a  boy, 
feel  as  I  do  now;  or  why,  with  these  feelings,  have  I  not  the  beauty  I  had 
then  ?  "  • 

2.  fiwml    This  word  corresponds  to  the  Greek  WTiXov,  used  in  the 
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of  the  early  down  npon  a  boy's  cheek.  The  word  is  nowhere  else  used  in 
this  sense.  "AwnXos  was  a  name  given  by  the  Grreeks  to  beardless  boys. 
Boys'  hair  was  allowed  to  grow  till  they  assumed  the  *  toga  virilis/  when 
it  was  eat  off,  as  observed  on  C.  ii.  5.  24.  The  feathers  of  a  bird  are  as  ^ood 
a  likeness  to  the  down  on  a  young  cheek  as  wool,  from  which  *  lanngo,  the 
nsoal  word  in  this  sense,  is  derived. 

6.  U  speculo  videris]  *  Specnlo '  here,  withont  *  in/  is  the  ablative  of  the 
iBstrnment.  '  Alteram '  is  nowhere  else  nsed  exactly  in  this  sense,  *  mnta- 
tum,'  and,  though  the  word  admits  of  that  use,  it  is  so  like  the  Greek  rrtpovy 
which  is  frequently  so  used,  that  I  think  it  is  a  translation  of  that  word. 
*  Hcu '  is  an  exclamation  of  the  poet,  not  of  Ligurinus.  What  follows  is  like 
two  lin^  in  Terence  (Hec  i.  1.  17,  sq.) :  — 

"  £heu  me  miseram !  cur  non  aut  istaec  mihl 
Aetas  et  forma  est  aut  tibi  haec  sententia  ?  " 
The  mirroTB  of  the  Romans  at  this  time  were  only  of  metal,  glass  mirrors 
having  been  introduced  later^  and  then  of  an  inferior  quality. 


ODE    XI. 

This  Ode  professes  to  be  an  invitation  to  Phyllis  to  come  and  sup  with 
Horace  on  the  15th  of  April,  Maecenas's  birthday.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Ode  was  sent  to  Maecenas  himself,  and  was  only  mrown  into  the  form  of  an 
address  to  Phyllis  for  poetical  convenience. 

Argument.  —  I  have  a  good  old  amphora  of  Alban,  with  parsley  Imd  ivy 
to  make  thee  a  crown,  Phyllis ;  silver  on  my  board,  and  an  altar  that  waits 
for  the  sacrifice ;  the  slav^  are  busy,  the  fire  is  burning ;  come  and  celebrate 
the  Ides  of  April,  for  it  is  Maecenas's  birthday,  more  sacred  to  me  than  my 
own.  Telephus  is  matched  already,  and  is  no  match  for  thee.  The  fates  of 
Fhat^on  and  Bellerophon  teach  thee  to  beware  of  ambition.  Come,  my 
last  love,  with  thy  sweet  voice  sing  the  song  I  shall  teach  thee ;  song  shaU 
drive  care  away. 

2.  Albam  cadus ;]  The  wine  of  the  Alban  hills  was  of  the  better  kind ; 
and  at  Nassidienus's  supper  it  was  offered  to  the  chief  guest  with  Falemian 
(Sat  ii.  8.  16).  Pliny  (N.  H.  xiv.  6)  places  it  third  among  the  wines  of 
Italy.  Juvenal  (v.  33)  speaks  of  Albanian  wine,  and  classes  it  with  Setian, 
both  of  great  age.  The  rich  glutton  drank  it,  he  says,  as  a  corrective  of  yes- 
ttirday's  debauch. 

5.  qua  crines  rdigatafvkfes ;]   '  Crowned  with  which  thou  art  beautiful.' 

7.  verhems]     See  C.  i.  19.  14,  n. 

8.  Spargier  aqno;\  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Romans  shed 
bk>od  on  birthdays.  In  the  earliest  times,  perhaps  they  did  not,  but  the 
practice  was  different  in  Horace's  time,  as  this  passage  shows.  See  also 
Juv.  xi.  84. 

ID.  Cwrtitant  mixtae  puerts  pudlae;]  *Puellae'  is  most  rarely  used  for 
fenuUe  slaves.    The  word  in  use  was  '  ancillae.' 

12.  Vertice  Jhaamm.]  *  Vertice '  is  the  top  of  the  flame,  which  '  flickers 
as  it  whirls  tlie  dark  smoke  on  its  crest ' ;  a  spiral  flame,  terminating  in  a 
column  of  smoke.  It  seems  as  if  Horace  were  writing  with  a  fire  burning 
before  him,  and  caught  the  idea  as  he  wrote. 

15.  marituie]  C.  i.  3. 1.  Venus  (*A<^/K>dtn7)  was  said  to  have  risen  from 
the  8ca  in  the  month  of  April,  which  was  therefore  her  month,  the  name  of 
which  Macrobius  derives  from  i<l}p6s :  Varro,  more  probably,  from  *  apcrio,' 
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as  the  montli  that  opens  the  vear.    The  word  *  Xdus '  is  derived  from  *  iduate,' 
which  si^nities  to  divide,  ana  this  explains  '  findit' 

19.  adfluentes  OtxiiHai  amios.]    *  Reckons  each  year  as  it  succeeds.' 

21.  T&ephUmy]  Telephus  is  a  favorite  name  with  Horace.  For  what 
reason  this  is  the  name  he  chooses  for  youtlis  whom  maidens  vainly  lo^x, 
docs  not  appear;  bat  such  is  the  fact.  'OccupaWt'  signifies  'has  pre- 
occupied'  (C.  iL  12.28). 

22.  Non  tuae  aorti$]  This  belongs  to  'juvcnem,'  not  to  'puella.'  'A 
youth  not  of  thy  condition.'  "  Si  qua  voles  apte  nuberc,  nube  pari  "  (Ovid, 
IIctx>id.  ix.  32). 

23.  grata  CbnmaUj.    This  is  repeated  from  C  i.  33.  14. 

25.  Phaeifion]  The  story  of  Pha<»thon  getting  permission  to  drive  the 
horses  of  his  father  Helios  (the  sun),  setting  fire  to  die  earth,  and  finally 
killed  bv  lightning  and  falling  into  the  Eridanus,  is  told  at  much  length  by 
Ovid  (Met.  u.  1-324). 

27.  Pegasus]  The  story  was,  that  the  winged  horse  of  Zeus  was  given 
by  Athene  or  Poseidon  to  Bcllerophon  (C  i.  27.  24)  to  help  him  to  kUl  the 
dhimcera,  and  that  afterwards  Bcllerophon  tried,  with  the  help  of  Pegasus, 
to  rise  to  heaven ;  but  for  his  presumption  he  was  thrown  off. 

29.  et  ultra]  *  And  counting  it  impious  to  hope  beyond  what  is  allo^xd, 
avoid  one  who  is  not  thy  match.' 

32.  FmU]    Compare  Propcrt  i.  12.  19  :  — 

"  Mi  neque  amare  aliam  ncque  ab  hac  discedero  fas  est ; 
Cynthia  ])rima  fiiit,  Cynthia  finis  erit." 
It  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from  this,  as  some  do,  that  Horace  was  old. 
However  literally  the  words  may  be  taken,  they  only  mean  that  ho  intended 
to  be  constant  to  Ph  vllis. 

34.  condisce  modos]  These  words  correspond  very  closely  to  those  of  C.  iv. 
6.43: 

"  llcddidi  carmen  docilis  modorom  Yatis  HoratL" 


ODE   XII. 

This  is  written  in  the  form  of  an  invitation  to  Virgil  the  poet  (though  this 
has  been  much  dLspnted)  to  sup  \iith  him. 

Aboumbnt.  —  The  spring  is  come,  the  frost  is  fied,  the  stream  fiows 
gently,  the  swallow  has  built  her  nest,  the  shepherds  are  piping  to  Pan  in 
the  fields,  and  the  days  of  drought  have  returned,  Virgil.  Bring  me  a  box 
of  nard,  and  I  will  bring  thee  in  return  some  generous  Calcnian  from  Sul- 
picius's  cellar.  If  my  £irgain  please  thee,  make  haute ;  lay  aside  business ; 
and,  remembering  that  thou  must  die,  relax  while  thou  maycst  into  folly  for 
a  time. 

1.  temperant']  This  is  explained  by  C.  i.  3.  16  (sec  note).  The  Thracian 
winds  are  here  the  northeast  winds  or  spring. 

3.  necflucii  itrepunt]  This  explains  C.  iv.  7.  3.  The  time  is  not  quit© 
™  l»ginning  of  spring,  when  the  snows  melt  and  the  rivers  are  swoUcn,  bat 
after  Uiey  have  subsided,  which  soon  takes  place. 

A  ^'  '^'^*"*  ponit,]  The  story  of  Procne,  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Attica  (Cecropia),  turned  into  a  swallow,  is  gracefully  introduced  hero  to 
^ve  ornament  to  a  common  fact  and  sign  of  spring.  Horace  elsewhere 
mtroduces  the  swallow  widi  tlic  west  wind  (Epp.  i.  7.  13).  One  version 
of  the  story  changes  Philomela  into  tlie  swallow,  and  Procne,  the  mother  of 
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Itys,  into  tiie  nightingale.    Viigil  makes  Philomela  the  mother  and  slajer 
of  Ilya  (Eel.  ti.  79) :  — 

"  Qnas  illi  Philomela  dapes,  qnae  dona  pararit  ? 
Quo  ctirsii  dcfleita  petiverit,  et  qnibns  ante 
Infelix  sua  tecta  supenrolitairerit  alis  ?  " 
In  shore,  the  Ic^nd  is  more  varied  than  almost  any  other. 

7.  male]  This  may  eo  with  *  barbaras '  to  strengthen  it,  as  "  ranci  male  " 
(S.  i.  4.  66),  or  with  *  ulta.' 

8.  Reffum]  The  lust  of  kings,  as  exemplified  in  one  of  them,  Tcrens, 
the  Thracian  king,  who,  having  married  one  of  the  above  sisters,  concealed 
her,  and  married  the  other,  under  the  pretence  that  she  was  dead.  The  fraud 
was  discovered,  and  the  first  wife,  whichever  of  the  two  it  was  (see  above), 
murdered  her  son  Itys,  and  put  his  limbs  before  his  faUier  as  a  banquet.  The 
sisters  then  ran  away,  and  Terens  pucsuing  them,  they  were  all  changed  into 
birds. 

9.  DicmU]     C  iii.  4..1. 

11 .  detan]    Pan,  who  was  chiefly  worshipped  in  Arcadia. 

14.  QUibus]    SeeC.i.20.  9.    As  to  <  ducere,' see  C.  iii.  3.  34,  n. 

15.  juvenuM  nobUium  dims,']  These  are  said  by  the  Scholiasts  to  be  Au- 
gustus and  Maecenas.  '  Juvenis '  is  applied  to  tiie  former  in  C.  i.  2. 41  (see 
note). 

17.  Nardi  parvus  onyx]  A  pound  of  *nard'  was  worth  upwards  of  300 
denarii,  which  sum  was  equivalent  to  more  tiian  10^.  sterlmc.  The  '  onyx ' 
was  another  name  for  alabaster,  of  which,  as  we  find  in  the  l^ew  Testament, 
as  well  as  here  and  elsewhere,  boxes  were  made  for  ointments. 

1 8.  Sulpiciis — horreisA  These  were  famous  wine-cellars,  which  originally 
belonged  to  one  of  the  bulpician  family,  and,  according  to  the  Scholiasts, 
continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Galba,  the  cognomen  of  a  oranch  of  that  gens, 
in  their  day.  There  are  inscriptions  extant  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
the  '  horrea  Galbiana.'  Horace,  professing  to  have  no  good  wine  of  his  own, 
says  be  will  bay  a  cadus  of  Calenian.     (C.  i.  20. 10,  n.) 

19.  amaraque  Qtrarumj  This  is  a  Greek  construction,  but  not  uncommon 
in  Horace,  as  "  acuta  belli "  (C  iv.  4.  76) ;  **  corruptus  vanis  rerum  "  (S.  ii. 
2. 25) ,  fictis  rerum  "  (S.  u.  8. 83) ;  **  vilia  rcrum  "  (Epp.  i.  17. 21^ ,  "  abdita 
ierum"(A.P.49). 

23.  Immtmem]  *  for  nothinc,'  as  we  say.    It  is  equivalent  to  *  asymbolus 
in  Terence  (Phorm.  ii.  2.  25}:  "  Ten*  asymbolum  venire  I "    The  drone  is 
represented  as  "immnnis  sedens  aliena  ad  pabula"  (Virg.  Gcorg  iv.  244). 
and  Horace  says  of  himself,  "  quem  scis  immtmem  Cinarae  placuisso  rapaci  '* 
(Ep.  i.  14.  33). 

25.  shidiwn  lucrij]    This  looks  like  a  jcke,  but  the  point  of  it  is  lost 

26.  NigrcruM — tgnium\  This  epithet  is  commonly  ^plied  to  the  funeral 
fires,  as  (Aen.  xi.  186^,  "  subjectis  ignibus  atris." 


ODE    XIII. 

This  Ode  has  been  noticed  in  the  introduction  to  C.  iii.  10  It  is  not  un- 
like the  fifteenth  of  the  same  book.  It  is  professedly  addressed  to  an  old 
woman,  Lycc,  who  is  trying  to  keep  up  her  charms.  The  poet  writes  as  if. 
the  gods  had  answered  his  prayers  by  taking  away  her  beauty  for  the  ci-uclty 
she  had  sho^vn  him.    It  is  most  probably  an  imitation. 

Abgtjxent.  —  My  prayers  are  answered,  Lyce.  Thou  art  old,  and  would 
captivate  stUl;  but  love  abides  only  on  the  fresh  cheek,  and  runs  a\vay 
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fh>m  tho  withered  trank,  and  from  thee,  with  thj  black  teeth,  and  wrinkles, 
and  mj  hairs.  Try  and  hide  thy  years  with  purple  and  jewels,  but  tlio 
telltide  records  betray  thee.  Where  is  the  girl  that  I  loved  only  next  to 
Cinara? — whom  Fate  carried  off  too  soon,  while  it  left  Lyce  to  grow  old, 
that  her  lovers  might  laugh  at  her  decline. 

7.  Ouae]  *  Chia '  is  a  proper  name.  '  Delia'  and  'Lesbia '  are  Torroed 
in  the  same  way. 

8.  excuUU  in  gems.}  This  is  a  clo^e  imitation  of  Sophocles  (Antig. 
782):  — 

"EpoK  hi  iw  KT^ftatn  namts 
tt  cV  fiaXoKois  wap€UU9 
ycovidof  ^vwxfvct^. 

9.  aridat  QfurcuMt]  This  corresponds  to  C.  i.  25. 19, ''  aridas  frondes  '* ; 
as  to  *  luridi,'  see  C.  iii.  4.  74,  n. 

13.  Cbae]  These  arc  thin,  transparent  textarcs  of  some  sort,  from  the 
island  of  C6s  in  the  •'^^can. 

14.  dari  iapides]  The  prccicos  stones  of  die  coedier  sort  most  in  use  by 
Roman  women  were  pearls  (' roaigaritae ')  and  emeralds  ('smaragdi'). 
They  were  chiefly  worn  in  nccklacest  and  as  ear^hope  and  rings ;  and  liber- 
dnae  disdngnishcd  for  then*  bcantv  could  make  a  great  display  of  jewels  re- 
ceived as  presents  from  thehr  admueis. 

15.  Notis  c(mdita/asti$]  '  Buried  in  the  public  annals.'  Horace  means 
to  say,  that  die  days  she  has  seen  are  all  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  grave  of 
the  public  annals,  and  there  any  one  may  find  them,  but  she  cannot  get  them 
back.  It  is  a  graphic  way  of  identifying  the  years,  and  marking  their  de- 
cease, to  point  to  the  recoixl  in  which  each  is  distinguislicd  by  its  consuls  and 
its  leading  events.  *  Notis '  merclf^  expresses  the  publicity  and  notoriety  of 
the  record  by  which  the  lapse  of  tune  is  marked.  As  to  '  fiisd/  see  Epp.  it 
1.  48,  n. 

18-  illius,  iUiu$A  This  word  is  very  emphadc,  as  in  ''quantum  mutatus 
ab  Ulo  Hector© "  (Aon.  ii  274).  On  'surpucrat*  compare  "unum  me  sur- 
pitc  mord  *'  (Sat.  U.  3. 283) :  C.  i.  36.  8,  n. ;  S.  i.  5.  79,  n.  Regarding  Onara, 
see  C.  iv.  1. 3,  n. ;  and  ibr  the  form  *  nota  artium  cratarum '  compare  "  notus 
in  fratrcs  animi  jiatcmi "  (C.  ii.  2. 6).  '  Et '  is  redundant,  and  the  sentence  is 
a  litde  irregular :  '  What  hast  thou  kfl  of  her,  of  her  who  breathed  but 
love,  who  stole  me  from  mvself,  blest  next  to  Cinara,  that  &ce,  too,  so  fa- 
miliar in  its  lovely  charms  ?  ^ 

24.  parem — temriunbus]  This  means  diat  Lyce  and  the  crow  go  on  to^ 
gcther,  getting  ola  and  never  dying.  '  Vetulae '  is  a  contemptuous  form  of 
'annosa,'  used  elsewhere  (C.  iii.  l7.  13).  Mardal  speaks  of  an  old  woman 
who  had  survived  all  the  crows  (x.  67).  She  was  the  daughter  (he  says)  of 
Pyrrha,  and  Nestor's  step-mother,  an  old  woman  vfhen  Nrabe  was  a  giri, 
grandmother  of  Laertes,  nurse  of  Priam,  and  mother-in-law  of  Thyestes. 

28.  Dilapiam]  This  expresses  well  the  crumbling  of  a  burnt-out  torch. 
The  idea  is  very  original.  There  is  an  intentk>nai  contnu^t  in  'ffervidi.' 
*  That  burning  youths  might  see  with  loud  laughter  the  torch's  flame  crum- 
bling away  to  ashes.' 


ODE   XIV. 

The  dnnimstances  under  which  this  Ode  was  written,  and  its  prohaMe 
date,  arc  given  in  the  Introduction  to  O.  4  of  diis  book,  to  which  die  student 
is  referred.    The  common  inscriptions,  which  make  it  an  address  in  bcmor  of 
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Augustus,  snfBcicntly  describe  the  spirit  of  it,  tliough  its  professed  purpose  is 
to  celebrate  the  port  that  Tiberius  took,  with  Drusus,  in  the  victories  over  the 
German  tribes.  It  is  probable  that^  whereas  the  Ode  for  Dnisns  was  written 
soon  after  his  victory,  this  was  not  written  till  Augustus  returned  from  Gaul, 
two  years  afterwards. 

Aboumekt.  —  With  what  honors  shall  wo  perpetuate  thy  virtues,  O 
mightiest  of  princes,  whoso  strength  the  insolent  Vindelici  have  felt  ?  With 
great  slaughter  Drusns  cast  them  down  from  their  heights,  and  Tiberius 
drove  them  before  him,  as  the  south  wind  drives  the  waves,  or  the  swollen 
Aufidna  lays  waste  the  corn,—  a  scathless  victory ;  and  thou  didst  lend  thino 
armies,  thy  counsels,  and  thine  auspices.  'T  was  fifteen  years  from  tluit  day 
when  Alexandria  opened  her  gates  to  thee,  that  Fortune  brought  this  glory 
to  thine  arms.  All  nations  bow  do%vn  to  thee,  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
Irom  the  north  to  the  south,  O  thou  guardian  of  Italy  and  Rome ! 

4.  filtioB  Aetemet,]  As  to  'titulos,'  see  S.  i.  6.  17,  n.,  and  for  'fostos,'  see 
Epp.  ii.  1 .  48,  n.  *  Actcmaro '  is  a  word  which  had  probably  become  almost 
obesolete  in  Horace's  time.  It  is  not  found  in  any  other  author,  except  in  a 
Ihigraent  of  Varro.  Many  words  used  by  Horace,  and  by  no  other  extant 
writer,  wcro  probably  common  enough  before  the  age  of  Cicero.  *  Habita- 
biles  oras,'  like  ^  oiKovfuvr^^  so  commonly  used  by  Plutarch  and  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  signifies  the  Roman  world. 

7.  (^tem  —  didicere  —  Quid  Marte  posses.'\  This  construction  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Plautus,  as  (Asin.  i.  1.45),  "  vcrum  mcam  uxorcm,  Libane,  scis  qua- 
ils sict";  and  Terence,  as  (£nn.  iv.  3.  15),  "Ego  ilium  ncscio  qui  fuent," 
and  other  places.  With  the  Greek  poets  nothing  is  more  common,  as  in 
Sophocles  (Trachm.  429)  :  — 

itmrMva,  t6vo€  ris  iror  coriv  6  (tvos ; 
10.  Genaunos,]  The  Gcnanni  were  one  of  the  southern  tribes  of  Rstia, 
lying  between  the  lakes  Verfoanus  (Maggiorc)  and  Larius  (Como),  in  the 
modem  Val  d'  Aguo.  The  Breuni  were  a  small  but  warlike  tribe,  also  occu- 
pying port  of  Rsetia.  The  character  Horace  gives  of  these  tribes  is  that  which 
is  gi\-en  by  all  writers  of  the  time.  '  Implacidum '  is  a  word  not  found  in  any 
^Titer  earlier  than  Horace.  It  is  as  likely  that  he  made  as  that  he  found  it : 
either  may  be  true. 

13.  pirns  vice  timolici;]  The  literal  version  would  thus  be, '  with  more  than 
an  even  exchange,'  L  e.  of  blood,  he  being  '  sine  clade  victor '  (v.  32;.  As  to 
the  construction  *  plus  vice,*  see  C.  i.  13.  20. 

14.  Afajor  Neronutn]     Tiberius.     See  C.  iv.  4.  28,  n. 

17.  Spedandta — Quantis]  This  seems  imitated  from  the  Greek  idiom 
Bavfui&rhs  oaois*  *  A  noble  sight,  how  in  the  strife  of  war  he  drove  with 
mighty  slaughter  those  hearts  devoted  to  a  freeman's  death.' 

20.  Indomitoi  prope  qualis]  It  may  bo  observed,  that  the  fourth  verse  of 
the  Alcaic  stanza  is  firequently  constructed  with  a  noun  and  its  adjective  in 
the  first  and  last  place,  and  corresponding  in  their  last  syllables.  In  this  Ode 
we  have  vv.  12,  16,  20,  36,  52,  answering  to  this  rule  or  habit.  *  Prope '  has 
no  particular  force.  Horace,  whose  ear  was  familiar  with  the  language  of  tlie 
Greek  tragedians,  copied  their  a^fhov  ri  (a  comnum  phrase  in  comparisons) 
here  and  in  other  places.  The  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  was  reckoned  as  the  commencement  of  winter ;  they  therefore  are 
said  to  burst  the  clouds  ('scindere  nubcs '),  which  poured  down  rain  upon  the 
earth. 

24.  mfdiw  per  igne$,']    *  Ignes '  means  the  flames  of  war. 

25.  tamifcrmM\    This  is  taken  ftom  the  Greek  rovpofiop^o^,  applied  to  the 
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Cephissng  br  Enrip.  (Ion,  1261 ).  The  onlj  other  Italian  river  that  was  rtp- 
resented  under  this  form  was  die  Eridanos,  oi  which  Viigil  says  (Geoi^.  It. 
371,  sqq.):  — 

**  £t  cemina  aoratos  taurino  comna  vnltn 
Eridanus,  quo  non  alius  per  pincuia  culta 
In  mare  pnrpurcum  violcntior  ettluit  amnis." 
He  was  therefore  represented  not  only  with  horns,  but  with  gilded  hotns. 
Horace  has  probably  invented  this  description  of  his  native  river,  by  way  of 
magnifying  its  imnortance,  and  ranking  it  with  the  greater  streams.   Whence 
this  conception  or  a  bull,  as  representing  the  Ibrm  of  a  river-god,  may  have 
arisen,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  probably  from  the  branching  of  so  many 
krge  streams  at  their  months,  thoi^h  that  would  not  apply  to  the  Aufidns. 
26.  LkLunt]    See  C.  i.  22. 14,  n. 
28.  medUaturi    See  C.  iiL  25.  5,  n. 

31 .  metendo]  *  And,  mowing  down  first  and  hindmost,  strewed  the  earth,  a 
scathless  victor.'  Horace  (hke  Viigil,  Aen.  x.  613,  "Froxiimi  quacqoe 
metit  gladio  ")  gets  his  word  from  Homer  (H.  xL  67),  ol  d  &ar  ifuir^t 
ivavrioi  aXX^Xounv'^Oyyioi'  cXotwucrur. 

32.  stM  dade]    Sec  note  on  v.  13. 

33.  U^PratbenU  divot^l  See  C  i.  7.  27,  n.  Angustns  had  the  'aospi- 
cium,'  and  his  step-sons  were  his  '  legati.' 

34.  Olio  die]    Soe  C.  1 37,  Introduction ,  iv.  4,  Introduction. 

40.  Imperiis  decus  arrogaciL]  *  Churned  for  die  wars  carried  on  under  dij 
imperium  the  glory  thou  didst  desu^.'  What  foUows  is  a  compendious  re- 
view of  the  successes  of  Augustus,  all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  these 
Odes.  Before  the  present  Ode  was  written,  the  Cantabri  had  been  finally 
subdued  by  Aj^ppa ;  the  Parthians  had  restored  the  standards  of  Crassos 
and  M.  Antonius ;  the  Scythians  had  sent  to  ask  to  be  taken  into  alliance ; 
the  distant  nations  of  Asm  had  done  the  same  (see  C.  S.  55,  sq.) ;  the  suc- 
cesses of  Lentulus  had  checked  the  inroads  of  the  tribes  of  the  I)anube  (ii.  9. 
23) ;  Egypt  had  long  been  a  tributary  province ;  Armenia  (Tigris)  had  been 
ceded  by  the  Parthians ;  Britain,  thougti  only  threatened,  had  sent  tokens  of 
submission.  Augustus  was  just  returned  from  Gaul  and  Spain,  where  be  had 
put  down  the  last  efforts  of  rebellion,  ha\in^  also  driven  back  the  German 
tribes  (Sigambri),  whose  success  against  Lollius  had  thrown  a  stain  upon  the 
arms  of  IU>me  (see  C.  2  of  this  book.  Introduction). 

45.  Te/ontium  qui  ceiat  origines]  This  applies  only  to  Nilus.  The  ancient 
representations  of  the  Nile  exhibit  him  as  covering  his  head  with  his  robe,  or 
with  the  waters  flowing  from  under  his  robe ;  while  the  Ister  is  exhibited  with 
his  urn  in  a  medal  of  Trajan,  on  whose  column  he  is  represented  as  rising  out 
of  his  stream  to  do  homage  to  Rome. 

47.  bellvoeui]  This  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  any  classical  writer. 
It  reduces  to  the  fonn  of  an  adjective  '  scatentem  belluis '  (C.  iii.  27. 26).  It 
corresponds  to  noXv^prfifMnr  of  .£schylus,  mXwajirtif  of  Theocritus,  and 
Homer's  fuyaicffrfis, 

49.  Tb  non pavaiHt fimera  GaUiae]  Caes. de B.  G.  vi.  14 :  "In  primis  hoc 
volunt  persuadere  (Ctnidae)  non  interire  animos  sod  ah  aliis  post  mortem 
transbe  ad  alios,  atque  hoc  maxime  ad  virtntcm  exdtari  pntant,  metu  mortis 
neglecto." 


ODE   XV. 

This  Ode  appears  in  early  times  to  have  been  read  as  part  of  die  four- 
teenth; but  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  Odes  were  written  separately,  thoogb 
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probablj  abont  the  same  time,  on  the  return  of  Augnstns  to  Home,  b.  c.  13. 
AH  that  is  here  said  of  the  subjection  of  the  world  and  the  universal  peace 
was  said  in  effect  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  Ode ;  but  it  was  natural  that, 
if  Horace  had  received  the  emperor's  commands  to  publish  another  book  of 
Odes,  he  should  conclude  it  with  one  addressed  to  Augustus  himself,  review- 
ing the  blessings  of  his  reign,  which  at  this  time  had  been  crowned  by  a  series 
of  successes  by  which  universal  peace  was  established. 

AjiGCSiESfT. —  When  I  would  sing  of  wars,  Phoebus  chocked  me  with  his 
lyre.  Thy  reign,  O  Caesar,  hath  brought  back  our  lost  honor,  with  plenty 
and  peace  and  onler,  and  the  means  by  which  our  name  and  strengdi  hare 
become  great.  Under  thy  protection  we  fear  no  wars,  at  home  or  abroad  ; 
the  ^oith  and  the  East  obey  thy  laws,  and  we  with  our  wives  and  children 
will  sing  of  the  heroes  of  old,  of 'Troy,  and  Anchises,  and  of  Venus's  son. 

2.  increpuU  /vm,]    This  is  explained  bv  Ovid  (A.  A.  ii.  493) ;  — 
"  Haec  ego  cum  canerem  snbito  manifcstus  Apollo 
Movit  inauratae  pollice  fila  lyrae." 
'Increpait  lyre '  therefore  signifies  'checked  me  by  touching  the  strings  of 
his  l3rro,  and  leading  me  to  a  strain  more  fitted  to  my  muse/    The  other  met- 
aphor is  common  enough.    See  Viigil  (Georg.  il.  41 ) :  "  Felagoque  volans 
da  vela  patentl" 

4.  Tua,  Caesar,  attas]  The  abruptness  with  which  this  is  introduced  is 
worth  remarking.    A  longer  preface  would  have  weakened  the  Ode. 

5.  Fntgn  et  mris]    This  is  a  repetition  of  C.  iv.  5. 17,  sq. 

6.  wmtro —  Jom\    To  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinns. 

7.  Derepia]  As  the  standanls  were  quietly  and  voluntarily  sent  to  Augns- 
tns by  Phroates,  Horace's  language  is  somewhat  exnggcrated.  The  recovery 
(aco  b,  ill.  5,  Introd.)  of  the  stan&rds  lost  by  Crassus  was  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  rejoiang  that  ever  happened  at  Rome.  Without  it,  the  restoration 
efftoed  by  Augustus,  and  of  which  Horace  here  gives  a  compendious  picture, 
would  bare  b^n  wanting  in  one  of  its  chief  features ;  the  honor,  as  well  as 
the  peace,  of  Rome  was  restored.  These  praises  are  repeated  from  or  in  (for 
we  cannot  say  which  was  written  first)  Epp.  ii.  1.  251,  sqq.  Sec  also  £pp.  i. 
18.56. 

9.  Jcmum  Qtirini]  If '  Janum  Quirim '  and  not  '  Janum  Quirinum  '  lw» 
die  true  rG«ding,  Horace  assigns  to  Romulus  the  building  of  ^e  temple  of 
Janus,  which  is  usually  assigned  to  Numa.  The  other  would  mean  *  Janus 
called  Quirinus,'  a  name  given  him  as  Janus  of  the  Qnirites.  As  to  the  shut- 
ting of  the  temple,  see  Epp.  ii.  1.  255,  n. 

10.  ecaganti]    This  nowhere  else  appears  with  an  accusative  case,  but 

•  evadcre  *  and  *exire '  are  used  with  an  accusative  repeatedly.  (Compare  C. 
lit  24.  29.)  'Artes'  means  those  virtues  in  which  the  disciplme  or  life  is 
placed,  as  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance. 

\7,  furor  GvUisautvis]  'Civilis'  belongs  to  'furor,*  and  *  vis,*  which  is 
a  technical  word,  means  here  *  personal  vwlence.'  *  Ira'  applies  to  foreign 
quarrels.    See  C.  iH.  14. 14,  n. 

20.  tfisfffcol]  This  is  another  word  which  Horace  probably  found  in  use 
by  writers  of  a  former  day.    Later  writers  have  taken  it  from  him.    It  means 

•  sets  at  enmity.'  *  Apprecati '  (v.  28), '  rcmixto '  (v  30),  are  also  words  first 
found  in  Horace. 

21.  gni  prqfundttm  Danuhiwrn  hUmnf]  The  German  tribes,  particularly  the 
Vindeuci  lately  subdued.  'Edicta  Julia'  can  only  mean  here  the  laws  of 
AuguMtus,  laid  upon  them  at  their  conquest,  though  in  its  technical  sense  the 
word  'edicta'  would  not  apply.  The  rules  of  a  governor  published  in  his 
province  were  his  'edictum,' and  tliese  people  were  not  in  a  province.    Hor- 
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ace  therefore  does  not  use  the  word  in  its  legal  sense.  The  Gctae  lay  towards 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  while  the  Daci  were  situated  to  tlie  west  of  them, 
on  the  same  or  south  side  of  the  river. 

23.  Seres  —  Tanain]  See  C.  iii.  29.  27,  n.  The  Seres  and  Indi  are  not 
much  distinguished  by  Horace  (sec  C.  i.  12.  56),  and,  when  he  is  referring  to 
the  East,  their  names  are  generally  associated  with  the  Fardiians,  more  for 
the  sake  of  amplification  than  with  historical  or  geographical  accuracy.  The 
Koman  armies  had  not  yet  even  crossed  the  Tig^.  But  when  Ai^iuttns  was 
in  Syria,  we  arc  informed  by  Suetonius,  ambassadors  came  from  the  fiir  East 
to  ask  his  protection  jaxid  alliance. 

25.  ludbus]    This  word  is  used  for  '  diebus '  by  Ovid  (Fast  iiL  397) : — 
"  His  etiam  conjux  apicati  dncta  Dialis 
Lucibus  impexas  debet  habere  comas.'' 
The  singular  is  more  common. 

29.  J^ute  functus]  This  is  a  concise  way  of  expressing  'virtntis  mnnen 
functos,'  as  in  Cieero  (Tusc.  i.  45) :  "  Nemo  parum  diu  vixit  qui  Tirtmis  per- 
fectae  perfecto  functus  est  munere." 

morepatrum]  Cic.  (Tusc.  i.  2)  tells  us  that  in  the  Origincs  of  Cato  it  is 
stated  that  it  was  the  custom  of  old  to  sing  songs  at  meals  upon  the  virtues 
of  great  men.  The- practice  may  have  been  partially  revived  in  Horace's  day. 
The  conclusion  of  this  Ode  recalls  C.  iv.  5. 31,  sq. 

30  Lydis]  Plato  tells  us  that  the  Lydian  and  Ionian  melodies  were  best 
suited  to  delicacy  and  feasting,  the  Donan  and  Phrygian  to  war ;  and  Aris- 
totle that  the  Lydian  were  most  suitable  to  the  tender  age  of  boyhood,  as 
harmonizing  the  mind  and  training  it  to  good.  There  is  no  particular  force, 
however,  here  in  the  word  *  Lydis.'  As  to  *tjf»iis,'  see  C.  i.  1.  32,  n.  The 
^ipes  used  by  the  Lydians  themselves  are  called  by  Herodotus  (L  17)  aVkot 
dvdpfiios  and  avXhs  ywaucffiogf  probably  as  representing  the  voices  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  respectively. 

31.  Anchisen]  The  family  of  Anchises,  the  grandfather  of  lulus,  are  men- 
tioned here,  because  Augustus  belonged  by  adoption  to  the  Julian  family,  of 
which  lulus  was  the  reputed  founder. 
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Whbit  Aagastas  had  completed  die  period  of  ten  jean  for  which  the  im- 
peiial  power  was  at  first  placed  in  his  hands  (b.  c.  27  - 17),  he  determined  to 
ceiehrate  his  soccesses  at  nome  and  abroad  by  an  extraordinary  festival,  and 
he  took  as  his  model  the  Lndi  Tarentini  or  Tanrii,  which  had  in  fimner  timea 
been  observed  as  a  means  of  propitiating  the  infernal  deities,  Dis  and  Proser- 
pina, on  occasions  of  great  public  caliunities.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
fcstiTal  ever  was  held  at  regular  intervals.  How,  therefore,  toe  name  Lndi 
Seculares  arose,  is  not  dear ;  ^t,  as  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  given,  it 
was  probably  convenient  to  have  it  believed  that  the  games  were  no  more 
than  the  observance  of  a  periodical  solemnity.  The  Qnindecimviri  were  oi^ 
dered  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books,  and  they  reported,  no  doubt  as  they 
were  desired,  that  the  time  was  come  when  this  great  national  festival  should 
be  repeated,  and  the  details  of  it  were  laid  down  as  fiom  the  commands  of 
the  oracle  in  a  set  of  hexameter  Greek  rerses,  composed  of  course  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  the  historian  Zosimns. 

Horace  appears  to  have  been  much  pleased  at  being  chosen  pget-lanreate 
of  the  occasion  (see  C.  iv.  6,  Introd.).  The  Ode  was  snxig  at  the  most  solemn 
port  of  the  festival,  while  the  emperor  was  in  person  ofiering  sacrifice  at  the 
second  hour  of  the  night,  on  tl^  river-side,  upon  three  altars,  attended  by  the 
fifteen  men  who  presided  0¥er  religious  afiairs.  The  chorus  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  boys  and  twentv-seven  girls  of  noble  birth,  well  trained  no  doubt 
lor  the  occasion  (C.  iv.6).  The  effect  must  have  been  very  beautiful,  and  no 
wonder  that  the  impression  on  Horace's  feelings  (for  in  alfprobabiUty  he  was 
present)  was  strong  and  lasting. 

Abgtjubkt. 

Apollo  and  Diana,  hear  the  prayers  we  offer  you  in  obedience  to  the  Sibyl's 
commands  (1-8). 

O  Sun,  thai  rnlest  the  day,  thou  lookest  upon  nothing  mightier  than  Bomo 
(9-12). 

Bithyia,  protect  our  mothers  and  children,  and  prosper  our  marriage-law 
that  so,  in  the  cycle  of  years,  this  our  festival  may  come  again  (13-24). 

And  yo,  Parne,  who  do  prophesy  truly,  let  our  future  destiny  bo  as  die 
past.    Let  the  earth  and  air  give  strength  to  our  flocks  and  fruits  (25-32). 

Hide  thy  weapon,  Apollo,  and  hear  thy  suppliant  boys  (33, 34), 

Qoeen  of  the  stars,  O  Moon,  hear  thy  maidens  (35, 36), 

Since  Borne  is  yonr  handiwork,  and  at  your  bidding  ^ncas  brought  his 
remnant  to  these  shores  (37-44). 

Ye  gods,  give  Tirtne  to  the  voung  and  peace  to  the  old,  and  power  and 
sons  and  sdory  to  the  femily  of  Bomulns  (45-48). 

Grant  ttie  prajrers  of  the  noble  son  of  Anchlses,  for  his  victories  shall  bo 
tempered  with  mercy  (49  -  52).  ^ 

Humbled  are  the  Afede,  the  proud  Scythian,  and  the  Indian  (53-56) ; 

Peace,  plenty,  and  all  the  virtues  have  returned  to  our  land  (57-60). 

May  Phoebus,  the  augur,  the  prince  of  the  bow  and  of  song,  the  physician 
who  favorably  regarrlcth  his  Palatine  temple  and  the  fortunes  of  Rome  and 
Letinm,  ever  extend  our  blessings  to  another  and  still  happier  lustrum 
(61-68). 
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May  Diana,  who  inliabitcth  the  Palatine  and  xUgidus,  hear  our  pnijen 
(69-72). 

Wc,  tiio  choir  of  Phoebus  and  Diana,  will  go  homo  believing  that  our  praj- 
en  arc  heard  (73-76). 

1.  silvantmmte  potem]  Compare  C.  iiL  22. 1.  'Lacidom  cacli  decns '  mp^ 
plies  to  both  deities. 

5.  iiAylliHi]  See  Introd.  These  were  oracular  books  written,  it  is  con- 
jectured, on  palm-leaves,  in  Greek  verse,  whidi  were  kept  in  the  Capitol  and 
consulted  on  extraordinaiy  occasions.  The  leaves  taken  at  random  were 
suppled  to  ^ve  the  directions  required.  They  were  under  the  care  of  certain 
persons,  at  tms  time  fifteen  in  number  ('quindecimviri,'  v.  70),  who  alone  had 
power  to  consult  them.  The  books  were  said  originally  to  have  been  sold  to 
Tarquinius  Superi}us  bv  an  old  woman,  and  to  have  bieen  three  in  number. 
They  were  burnt  with  tne  Capitol,  b.  c.  82,  but  collections  of  these  vorscs  bar- 
ing accumulated  in  various  towns  of  Italy,  they  were  got  together  and  de- 
posited in  tibe  same  building,  and  used  as  before. 

6.  VirgineB  Udas]    See  Litrod. 

7.  sep^  ^acuere  coBes]  The  seven  hills  of  Rome,  whidi  were  Codins, 
Esquilinns,  Viminalis,  Qoirinalis,  Capitolinus,  PaUtinus,  Avendnus. 

9.  Aime]  This  q)ithet  is  to  be  taken  in  its  proper  sense  as  derived  from 
'alo.'  '  Sun  the  nurturcr.'  This  stanza  is  addressed  to  Phodnis,  and  was 
sung  perhaps  by  the  bovs.  The  two  next,  addressed  to  Diana,  may  hare 
beoi  taken  up  by  the  girls ;  but  this  is  uncertain. 

13.  Rite  maturos]  *  O  thou  whose  oflSce  it  ip  gently  to  bring  babes  to  the 
birth  in  due  season.'  '  Rite '  means  '  aco<»rcfing  to  thy  province  and  func- 
tions.' 'EXktiOvla^  the  Greek  name  for  Here  and  Artemis,  or  more  properij 
in  the  plural  number  for  their  attendants,  when  presiding  at  die  delivery  of 
women,  (which  name  is  said  to  contain  die  root  of  i\$nPi  but  diat  seems 
doubtful,)  is  represented  by  the  Ladn  'Lucina,'  ''quae  in  luccm  profert," 
which  dtle  also  was  given  indiscriminately  to  Juno  and  Diana.  The  dtle 
'  Genitalis '  does  not  occur  dsewhere  in  this  sense,  but  appears  to  be  a  vorsioa 
of  the  Greek  rctrrrvXXiV,  which  was  applied  to  Aphrodite  as  well  as  Artemis 
and  her  attendants. 

17.  producas]    This  signifies  'to  rear,'  as  in  C.  ii.  13.  3. 

18.  ProspereM  decreta]  In  b.  c.  18,  the  year  before  this  Ode  was  written,  a 
law  was  passed  which,  after  Augustus,  was  called  "  Lex  Julia  de  Maritandis 
Ordinibtts,"  its  object  being  the  r^;ukidon  and  promotion  of  marriages.  It 
is  referred  to  in  the  note  on  C.  i.  2.  24. 

21.  Oartui  wuknoa]  The  notion  that  the  Secular  Games  were  celebrated 
every  110  years,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  length  of  a  secnlnm  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Etruscans,  was  a  fiction  invented  probably  at  this  time.  There 
is  no  trace  or  probability  of  their  having  been  so  celebrated  either  before  or 
after  Augustus.  They  lasted  three  days  and  nights.  They  were  celebrated 
by  Claudius,  a.  d.  47,  and  again  bv  Doinitian,  a.  d.  88. 

25.  Vosque  veraeei  cecini$$e,]  *  Ye  too  who  are  true  to  declare,  O  Parcse, 
that  which  hadi  been  once  decreed,  and  whidi  the  steadfast  order  of  events  is 
confirming '  (that  is,  the  power  of  Rome).  The  orders  of  the  oracle  (see  In- 
troduction) directed  a  special  sacrifice  of  lambs  and  goats,  mvroyomKs  fAol- 
pMSj  which  was  the  Greek  name  of  the  Parens  (some  writers  dcrr»-cd  their 
birth  from  Oceonus  and  Ge,  the  earth).  *  Scmel,'  in  the  sense  of  'once  for 
all'  (lea^oTraf),  is  common  enough.  The  Pare©  could  not  but  be  true  ex- 
ponents of  the  decrees  ('fata')  of  Jove,  since  to  tlicm  their  execution  was 
mtrustcd.  That  was  their  province  (see  C.  ii.  16.  39).  There  may  bo  some 
mconsistency  in  asking  diem  to  give  good  fates  to  Rome,  since  toey  conld 
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qdIj  execnte  ministerialty  'quod  semel  dictum  est'  But  soch  coDiiuion  i^ 
common. 

33.  Omdito  mitia  phddusque  tdo^  The  boys  take  up  the  song  for  two 
lines,  the  giils  for  two  more,  and  after  that  they  probably  join  their  voices. 

On  the  promontory  near  Actinm  there  was  a  statue  of  Apollo  with  his  bow 
bent  and  a  fierce  aspect,  which  was  an  object  of  terror  to  tne  sailors  who  ap 
proacbed  the  coast  (See  Vii^.  Aen.  iii.  274,  sq.)  And  again  on  the  shield 
of  iBneas  (viii.  704)  me  same  figure  is  represented.  To  this  cod  Augustus 
paid  his  devotions  before  his  battle  with  M.  Antonius,  and  to  him  he  attrib- 
uted h^  success.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Bome,  he  built  a  temple  to 
Apollo  of  Actium  on  Mons  Palatinus  (v.  65 ;  C.  i.  31 ;  Epp.  i.  3. 17),  and  set 
up  a  statue  (executed  by  Scopas,  see  C.  iv.  8.  6,  n.)  of  that  god,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent character,  the  bow  being  laid  aside  and  a  lyre  substituted  for  it  in  one 
hand,  and  a  plectrum  in  the  other.  He  was  clad  also  in  a  long  flowing  robe. 
Propertius  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  gives  a  Ascrip- 
tion of  it  (ii.  31);  the  last  object  he  mentions  beine  the  statue  of  Apollo,  as 
above  described.    This  chan^  of  character  is  what  Horace  alludes  to. 

35.  rtgina  Idcornii]  In  a  nlievo  on  Constantine's  arch,  Diana,  as  the  moon, 
is  represented  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  with  a  small  accent 
on  her  forehead,  which  is  a  common  way  of  representing  her  on  gems  and 
medals.    In  the  above  group  Ifesperus  is  flvinfr  m  front  of  her. 

37.  Roma  si  vestrum  eat  opus,]  ^neas  tells  Dido  ( Viig.  Aen.  iv.  345)  that 
it  was  the  oracle  of  Apollo  that  bade  him  seek  Italy,  and  Horace  introduces 
this  with  good  efiect,  associating  Diana  with  her  brother  for  the  occasion. 
See  C.  iv.  6.  21,  n. 

Al.Jraude]     €.1119.20. 

42.  Gu<tu|  C.  iii.  2.  30,  where  the  correlative  term  is  used :  "  Neglcctus 
Incesto  addimt  integrum."    Aen.  vi.  661 :  "  Quique  sacerdotcs  casti." 

43.  Libentm  mtauvii  iter,]  '  Made  a  free  course,'  *  opened  the  way.'  *  Mu- 
nire'  is  used  commonly  in  this  sense  both  literally  and  figuratively.  See 
lavy  (xxi.  37,  where  he  is  describing  Hannibars  passage  of  the  Alps) :  "  Inde 
ad  rupem  muniendam  per  quam  unam  via  esse  potcrat  milites  ducti,"  etc. 
Cicero  (in  Verrem,  il.  3.  68),  **  Exlstimat  easdem  vias  ad  omnium  fiuniliari- 
tatem  esse  munitas." 

49.  (^aeque.  voa  bcbua  veneratur]  *  Yeneratur '  is  equivalent  to  '  veneiando 
precatnr,'  and  is  used  transitively  hero  and  in  S.  ii.  2. 124 ;  6.  8,  as  well  as  in 
other  authors.  The  oracle  required  that  milk-white  bulls  should  be  offered 
by  day  to  Zeus. 

51.  beOante  prior,]  'Bellante'  is  opposed  to  '  jacentem,'  and  'prior'  to 
'lenis.'  '  Mightier  than  his  enemv  in  tne  fight,  but  merciful  when  be  is  fall- 
en.' The  chorus  pray  rather  for  the  blessings  of  peace  than  the  triumphs  of 
war,  and  therefore  praise  Augustus's  clemency  to  his  conquered  enemies, 
which  accorded  with  the  warning  of  Anchiscs  (Aen.  vi  852,  where  Viigil 
plamly  had  reference  to  Augustus) :  — 

'*  Tu  tepxQ  iroperio  populos,  Homane,  memento ; 
Hae  tibi  emnt  artes,  nadsque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subiectis,  et  oebellaxe  superbos." 

54.  ASwuu — seairea,]  The  Homan  fasces,  as  ''  ATbaniqne  patres  "  (Aen. 
i.  7).  Ascanius  or  lulus,  tfie  son  of  JEneas,  according  to  the  legends  from 
which  the  Bomans  had  their  notions  of  their  own  history,  transferred  the  seat 
of  his  father's  kingdom  to  Alba  Longa,  and  tiiere  it  continued  rill  Bomulus, 
his  descendant,  founded  a  kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  about  ten  miles 
fiom  Alba. 

55.  rm)on9a]  Beplies  to  their  offers  of  submission  and  petitions  for  friend- 
ship. Tnis  word  is  used  for  the  replies  oi  the  gods,  ana  here  perhaps  ex- 
presses the  majesty  of  Augustus  delivering  his  will  as  that  of  a  god,  like 

32 '^ 
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Vurgil  (Eel.  i.  45)  •.  *'  Hie  mihi  rosponsam  primus  dcdit  illc  petenti."  Bat 
'  rosponsum '  is  also  a  toehnical  term  fur  tlie  answer  of  a  juriseonsuU  to  a 
client,  or  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  as  of  the  emperor  to  the  governor  of  a 
province. 

57.  Jam  Fida  et  Pax]  This  gronp  occars  ncorljr  in  the  same  combination 
in  C.  i.  24.  6.  The  figures  are  variously  represented  on  medals,  &c.  '  Fi- 
des '  repnisents  honesty,  good  fiiith,  and  is  called  m  the  above  place  ' ju9- 
titiae  soror.'  '  Honos '  has  nothing  to  do  i^ith  what  wo  call  honor  in  tho 
sense  of  honesty  ('fides '),  but  represents  Gloria  in  her  good  character  (for 
she  had  a  bad,  as  vainglory,  C.  i.  18.  15).  '  Virtus  '  is  most  usually  repre- 
sented in  a  military  character,  as  Fortitudo ;  but  tho  name  embraced  all 
moral  courage  and  steadfastness  in  well-doing,  with  which  military  couiago 
was  closely  assodated  in  tho  mind  of  a  Roman.  '  Pudor,'  or  '  pudicida,' 
represents  conjugal  fidelity.  Juvenal  speaks  of  her  especially  as  having  left 
the  earth  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Saturn.  But  all  these  virtues  arc  said 
to  have  left  the  earth  with  Astnea  at  the  close  of  the  golden  age,  and  their 
return  is  intended  to  represent  the  return  of  that  age. 

60.  Oopia  camu.]  Copia,  whoso  horn  was  most  properly  the  s^bol  of 
Fortune  (C.  i.  17.  14,  n.),  but  was  also  given  to  many  otlicr  divinities,  as 
Fides,  Felicitas,  Concordia,  Honos,  &c.,  was  herself  represented  under  the 
forms  of  Abundantia  and  Annona,  the  latter  signifying  tue  supply  of  com  for 
consumption  in  the  city. 

61.  Augur]  All  prophets  and  augurs  were  held  to  bo  servants  of  Apollo, 
and  to  derive  their  luiowledge  from  him. 

ei/ulffente  decants  ctrcu\  This  seems  to  contradict  tho  ])rayer  in  v.  33 ; 
but  the  bow  of  Apollo  did  not  alwavs  inspire  dread.  He  is  sometimes  rep- 
resented with  this  unstrunjg  at  his  oack,  and  tlie  lyre  and  plectrum  in  his 
hands  (C.  ii.  10. 19) ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  did  not  so  appear  in  tho 
statue  above  referred  to. 

62.  €tecBptu$que  novem  Cbmenis,]  See  C.  iv.  6.  25,  n.  In  some  ancient 
rilievi  and  painthiss  Apollo  is  represented  as  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  nine 
Muses,  who  are  aU  paying  attention  to  him. 

63.  Qd9al\itan\  Apouo's  attribute  as  the  healer  is  one  of  the  oldest  that 
was  attached  to  nim,  and  is  most  commonly  exhibited  in  his  statues  and 
other  representations.  It  is  symbolized  by  the  serpent  which  always  attends 
the  figures  of  Salus,  .Ssculapius,  and  others  connected  with  die  healing  ait. 
Ovid  makes  him  say :  — 

"  Inventum  medicina  menm  est ;  opiferque  per  orbem 
Dicor,  et  herbarum  subjecta  potentia  nobis."  (Met.  i.  521.) 

65.  Si  Palatinas  videt  aeqmt$  mres,]  See  above,  v.  33,  n.  '  Felix '  agrees 
with  *  aevum,'  and  '  videt '  governs  *  arccs,* '  rem,'  and  '  Latinm.'  *  May  he 
prolonff  this  happy  age  to  another  and  another  lustrum,  and  ever  to  a  hap- 
pier.' It  is  common  with  Horace  to  put  an  adjective  and  its  substantive  at 
the  two  extremes  of  a  period. 

69.  Q^aeque  ^twiftfituM]  Diana  had  a  temple  on  Mens  Aventinus  and  oa 
Algidus  (C.  i.  21.  6).  From  this  stanza  it  has  been  assumed  by  some  that 
the  sacred  commisskmers  (the  '  quindedmviri,'  see  Introd.  and  v.  5,  n.)  took 
part  in  the  singing,  which  is  not  very  probable.  Their  number,  whidi  was 
originally  two,  and  was  increased  to  ten  about  150  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bepnblic,  was  raised  to  fifteen  cither  by  Sulla  or  Julius 
Cffisar. 

71 .  puewrwn]    This  includes  the  whole  chobr  of  boys  and  giris. 

74.  reporto,]  The  whole  chour  take  up  this  last  stanza,  or  else  the  leader 
does  80  for  tliem,  declaring  their  confidence  that  die  prayers  they  have  offered 
have  been  heard  by  Jove  and  all  the  gods. 

75.  Doetui]    C.  iv.  6.  43 :  "dodlis  modorum  Vatta  HonitL" 
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EPODE    I. 

Whek  Augustus  had  determined  on  the  expedition  against  M.  Antoniug 
and  Cleopatra,  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  n.  c.  31,  ho  summoned,  as 
wo  Icam  from  Dion  Cassius  (50. 11^,  the  leading  senators  and  men  of  Eques- 
trian rank  to  meet  him  at  Brundisium,  for  the  benefit  of  their  counsel;  and 
(the  historian  says)  to  keep  the  Equestrians  from  mischief,  and  also  to  show 
the  world  Jhe  hiurmony  to  which  ho  had  brought  men  of  all  orders  at  Home. 
Maecenas  obeyed  this  summons,  and  went  to  Brundisium,  but  was  sent  back 
by  Augustus  to  watch  over  the  peace  of  the  city  and  the  aifairs  of  Italy.  It 
is  very  possible  that  MoK^nas  may  have  had  the  offer  of  a  command  on  the 
expoaition  against  M.  Antonius,  and  that  both  ho  and  Horace  believed  he 
was  going  on  that  service,  until,  on  his  arrival  at  Brundisium,  Aumistus 
thought  fit  to  send  him  back  to  discharge  more  important  duties  at  Komc. 
Horace,  supposing  him  to  be  going,  wished  to  accompany  him,  but  Ma^ccna8 
would  not  allow  it  (v.  7),  which  ^ve  occasion  for  this  Epodo.  It  is  an 
affectionato  remonstnmce  against  bemg  left  behind. 

ABGvaiEKT.  —  Thou  art  going  into  the  midst  of  danger,  Mrocenas,  to 
diaie  the  fortunes  of  Caesar.  Shall  I  stay  at  home  at  ease,  or  meet  tho 
danger  with  thee,  on  whoso  life  my  happiness  depends  ?  I  will  p>  with  thee 
withcraooTcr  thou  goest.  To  what  enci  shall  I  go  ?  As  tho  bird  fears  less 
ibr  her  young  when  she  is  near  them,  so  shall  I  fear  less  for  thee,  if  I  go  with 
thee,  and  I  go  to  win  thv  love,  not  thy  favors.  Thy  love  hath  given  me 
enough.  I  seek  not  wide  lands  or  fino  houses  and  cattlo,  and  gold  to  hide  or 
to  squander. 

1.  L3mmi8]  These  were  li^ht  vessels,  that  took  their  name  from  the  ships 
used  by  the  Libumians,  a  piratical  tribe  on  tho  Illyrian  coast  Augustus 
employed  them  in  his  expeditions  against  Sex  Pompeias,  and  they  were  of 
great  use  at  Actiura  (C.  i,  37.  30).  All  writers  on  tho  battle  of  Actinm  de- 
scribe tiio  ships  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  as  of  enormous  size.  Like 
those  of  the  Greeks,  which  tho  Romans  copied,  the  Egyptian  vessels  were 
fitted  with  towers  ('  propugnacula '),  from  which  the  men  fought 

4.  Subire,  —  tuo]  *  Tuo  pcriculo,'  *  meo,' '  suo,'  *  nostro,'  are  all  common, 
and  '  pcriculum '  is  used  in  tho  ablative  case  in  '  summo  pcricalo,'  '  minimo 
pcrkulo/  where  the  ablative  is  an  ablative  of  cost,  and  is  not  to  bo  explained 
oy  supplying  *  cum.' 

9.  maite  laturij  This  sentence  is  not  complete ;  '  ibimus,'  or  somctliing  of 
that  sort,  must  no  supplied.  *  Shall  I,  at  thy  bidding,  seek  repose,  which 
bath  no  pleasure  if  not  shared  by  thee,  or  go  to  bear  this  danger  with  the 
heart  wiui  which  tho  hardy  soldier  ou^^ht  to  bear  it  ? ' 

12.  Inhospitalem — Caucasum,]    This  is  repeated  from  or  in  C.  i.  22.  6. 

16.  Jirmus  parum  f]  This  is  probably  taken  from  the  Greek  flfmXietr, 
which  cocs  commonly  with  dirroXffios  (as  Doering  says). 

19,  Vt  assidens]  'As  a  buxl  sitting  on  her  unfledged  brood  fears  tho 
serpent's  stealthy  coming  more  if  she  leave  them,  though  not  likely  to  help 
them  more  if  she  be  near  and  tliey  before  her.'  '  ReUctis '  is  the  dative. 
*  Supposing  that '  is  a  common  meanine  of  *  ut '  with  the  subjunctive.  '  Ut 
adsit,'  followed  by '  praescntibus,'  is  raUier  rodnndant    But  such  repetitions 
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aro  not  ancommon.  See  Tcr.  (Addph.  ili.  3.  39) :  "  Non  quia  adcs  pracscns 
dico  boo."  lb.  (iv.  5.  34) :  **  Cum  hone  sibi  vidcbit  pmescns  pmesentcm 
eripi." 

23.  militabUur  liellum]  This  phrase  is  like  ''bclla  png:nata"  (C.  iii.  19. 
4),  which  expression  is  repeated,  £pp.  i.  16.  25.  '  In  spem/  '  looking  to  the 
hope/  is  used  where  we  should  say  i  in  the  hope.' 

27.  Pecusve  Calabria]  Flocks  of  sheep  were  fed  in  the  plains  of  Calabria 
during  the  cool  months  of  the  year,  and  driven  up  to  the  hills  of  Lucania  in 
the  summer.  'Mutet '  is  used  for  taking  in  exchange,  as  in  C.  i.  17.  2, 
and  elsewhere.    The  heat  of  Calabria  is  rcfcircd  to  in  C.  i.  31.  5. 

29.  Neque  ut]  Ho  says  he  docs  not  wont  a  villa  near  Tuscnliun,  wfacro 
thcro  were  many  handsome  houses,  which  hfi  thus  eiwocsses  :  *  Nor  that  for 
mo  a  splendid  house  should  touch  Circsean  walls  of  Tnsculnm  on  the  hiU.' 
The  ancient  Tuscultim  was  built  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  which  the  modem 
town,  Frascati,  is  built  on  the  slope.  '  Circaea '  is  explained  by  C.  iii.  29. 
8,  n.    '  Candcns '  means  shining  with  marble. 

31.  Saii$  ntper^ue]  This  expression  occurs  again  £pod.  xviL  19.  The 
sentiment  is  repeated  C.  IL  18.  12 ;  ili.  16.  38. 

33.  Chremes]    The  allusion  is  to  a  character  in  some  play  of  Mcnander's. 

34.  Disdnettu]  *  disBolute ' ;  indicating  by  his  ilovcnly  dlress  his  dissipated 
habitB. 


EPODB  II. 

HoRJLCB,  meaning  to  write  on  the  praises  of  the  country,  put  his  poem  into 
the  shape  of  a  rliapsody  by  a  money-getting  usurer,  who,  after  reciting  the 
blessings  of  a  country  Inb,  and  sighing  for  me  enjoyment  of  them,  rcsolTing 
to  throw  up  his  business,  and  persuading  himself  that  he  ^ires  nothing  so 
mnch  as  retirement  and  a  bumble  life,  finds  habit  too  strong  for  him,  and 
&ll8  back  upon  the  sordid  pursuits  which,  after  all,  are  most  congenial  to 
him.  Though  the  greater  piut  of  the  speech  most  be  admitted  to  be  rather 
ont  of  keeping  with  the  supposed  speaker,  yet  the  picture  is  rerj  bc»utiftil, 
and  the  monu  true.  In  toe  most  sordid  minds  more  genial  impulses  wWX 
sometimee  arise ;  but  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  cmmns  of  a  peaceAil 
retirement  are,  Uke  rirtne  itself,  only  attractive  in  the  distance  and  at  inter- 
Tab  to  the  minds  that  have  grown  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  gain  fbr  its  own 
sake.  To  such  minds  domestic  and  innocent  pleasures  offer  no  lasting  grati- 
fication, and  the  picture  of  rustic  enjoyment  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  tbe  $ided 
but  still  grasping  usurer  struggling  for  a  moment  against  his  propensities  on 
the  other,  afiords  a  wholesome  lesson  for  many. 

Abottmbnt.  — "Happy  is  the  man  who  lives  on  bis  farm,  remote  finom 
the  troubles  of  tiie  city  and  the  dangers  of  war  and  of  the  sea.  He  trains  his 
vines,  or  watches  his  flocks,  or  grafb  his  trees,  or  stores  his  honey,  or  shears 
his  sheep,  or  brings  offerings  of  fruit  to  Priapos  and  SOvanus,  or  lies  in  the 
shade  or  on  the  soft  grass,  where  birds  are  singing  and  streams  are  murmur- 
ing ;  or  hunts  the  boar,  or  lays  nets  for  the  birds  and  hares,  and  heran  forgets 
the  pangs  of  love.  Give  me  a  chaste  wife,  who  shall  care  for  my  home  and 
children,  milk  my  goats,  prepare  niv  nnbougfat  meal,  and  no  dainties  shall 
please  me  like  my  country  fare,  as  I  sit  and  watch  the  kine  and  oxen  and 
laborers  coming  home  to  theur  rest  at  even."  So  said  Alphius.  the  usurer, 
and,  determining  to  live  in  the  coimtry,  he  got  in  all  his  money,  but  soon  re- 
pented, and  put  it  out  to  usury  again. 
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4.  Soluius  omm/enore,y  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  tuurer  is  speaking. 
Sec  Introduction. 

9.  Ergo]  This  is  an  adrerb  of  emphasis,  like  d^,  the  nse  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  define.  Here  it  expresses  a  reeling  of  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  scenes  described.  In  the  occupations  and  amusements  that  follow,  no 
particular  order  of  seasons  is  observed,  but  one  recreation  after  another  is 
mentioned  as  it  occurs. 

15.  ampkoris,]  These  vessels  were  used  for  keeping  honey,  as  well  as 
wine. 

16.  u^^osl     This  is  no  more  than  an  ornamental  epithet. 

17.  Vel  atm]  *  Vel '  has  here  a  copulative  force,  ana  not  a  disjunctive,  as 
"Silvius  Aeneas  pariter  pietate  vel  armis  Egregius"  (Aen.  vi.  769).  *Et' 
would  have  made  the  sentence  too  much  of  a  climax,  especially  with  the  ex- 
clamation 'utgandet.' 

19.  gaudet  —  decerpdui]     This  is  after  the  Greek  idiom  hpiirmv  ^drrm. 

21 .  Priape,]  This  was  one  of  the  inferior  order  of  divinities,  only  acknowl- 
edged as  sudi  in  later  times.  Ho  was  accordingly  treated  with  contempt 
sometimes,  as  in  S.  i.  8.  He  presided  over  gardens,  protected  flo^s,  and 
geneiaUy  was  worshipped  in  connection  with  the  pursuits  of  huslMmdry . 

22.  SUvcme,  tutor  Jmium  !\  Silvanus  here  only  is  called  the  protector  of 
boundaries,  which  province  oelongcd  to  the  god  Terminus.  Vugil  calls  him 
Che  god  of  corn-fields  and  cattle  (Aen.  viii.  601) ;  but,  as  his  name  implies,  he 
was  chiefly  connected  with  woods  and  plantations. 

24.  tenact]  This  is  merely  a  redundant  epithet.  Grass,  especially  short 
turf  grass,  which  is  here  meant,  binds  the  son  and  tenaciously  adheres  to  it, 
both  of  which  ideas  seem  to  be  included  in  this  word. 

25.  interim]  As  we  say,  *  the  while.'  '  Altis  ripis '  are  rocky,  overhanging 
banks. 

27.  bmphjs  cUtrmuni]  '  Obstrepunt '  is  used  absolutely,  as  in  C.  iii.  30. 10. 
'  Lympnis '  is  the  ablative  absolute. 

28.  Somnos  guod  invitet]  Compare  Viig.  (Ed.  i.  56) :  "  Saepe  levi  som- 
nnm  snadebit  iniie  susurro." 

29.  amiMs)  This  is  uscfQ  for  the  season  of  the  year,  as  in  Viigil  (EcL  iii. 
57),  "  formosissimus  annus." 

81.  Aut  trudtt  acres]  The  hunters  encompassed  some  laige  space  (gen- 
erally the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill)  with  strong  nets,  which  they  gradually  drew 
into  a  more  and  more  narrow  circle,  while  dogs  and  beaters  with  torches  were 
set  to  drive  the  beasts  into  a  given  spot,  where  they  were  attacked  and  slain ; 
or  else  they  were  driven  down  to  the  nets,  with  which  they  were  entangled  or 
stopped,  unless  they  contrived,  as  they  sometimes  did,  to  break  through  them, 
which  would  give  occasion  for  a  chase  in  the  open  plain  (see  C.  i.  1.  28). 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Alexander,  speaks  of  toils  twelve  miles  long.  The 
poets,  Latin  and  Greek,  used  the  feminine  gender  in  speaking  of  hunting- 
dogs,  as  mares  are  more  often  mentioned  than  horses  for  the  race.  '  Amites ' 
were  ibrked  stakes  on  which  the  nets  were  stretched.  'Plagae'  were  the 
strong  nets  mentioned  above ;  *  retia '  were  finer  ones  for  birds  and  fish ;  'retia 
lara '  were  liioee  with  wider  meshes  than  fishing-nets,  and  therefore  used  only 
for  birds.  '  Edacibus '  represents  their  depredations  on  the  com.  *  Laqueo ' 
may  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable. 

39.  in  partem]  *  on  her  part.'    The  Greeks  said  ^v  ffpfi' 

41 .  Snbina]  See  C.  iii.  6. 37,  n.  Horace  is  fond  or  introducing  his  Sabine 
and  Apulian  friends.    See  C.  iii.  5.  9,  n. 

42.  FemicU]  'Pemix'  signifies  patient,  steadiest,  being  compounded  of 
*  per '  and  '  nitor.'  When  appUcd  to  motion,  it  comes  to  mean  swift,  by  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  steady  movement  of  the  wings  or  feet,  which  acoom- 
plishes  distance  more  rapidly  than  irregular  speed. 
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43.  Sacrum  vetustU]  The  fire-placo  wag  sacred  to  the  Lares.  The  wood 
most  be  old  that  it  might  not  smoke,  like  that  which  plagued  the  travellers  at 
Trevicum  (S.  i.  5.  80).  The  'focus '  was  either  a  fixtoro  of  stone  or  brick, 
in  which  case  it  was  STnonjmous  with  'cam inns/  or  it  was  moyable  and 
made  of  bronze,  and  then  it  was  usnallj  called  '  focnlns.'  In  either  case  it 
was  a  wide  and  shallow  receptacle  for  wood  or  charcoal,  the  smoke  of  which 
found  its  way  out  by  apertures  at  the  top  of  the  room,  or,  in  some  rare  in- 
stances, by  chimneys. 

'Sub,'  with  the  accnsatire  case,  in  phrases  of  time  signifies  'immediately 
after.'  '  Sub  adventnm  viri '  is  not '  in  anticipation  of  her  husband*6  antral ' ; 
but  '  as  soon  as  he  has  made  his  appearance,  weary  with  his  day's  work,  she 
puts  wood  on  the  fire  and  gets  up  a  cheerful  blaze.  But  in  the  phrases  "  sub 
lacrimosa  funera"  (C.  i.  8.  U),  "sub  ipsum  funus  "  (C  it  18.  18),  'sub' 
can  only  mean  close  upon,  but  before  the  event. 

47.  homa — dplio]  Poor  wine  of  that  year,  whidi  had  not  been  bottled  for 
keeping,  but  was  drunk  direct  from  the  '  dolinm.'  Like  the  other  paits  of 
this  description,  this  is  meant  to  convey  the  notion  of  primitive  simplicity. 
The  wine  of  the  year  is  generally  drunk  now,  in  and  about  Bome. 

48.  inemptas]     Qeorg.  iv.  132 :  — 

"  scraqne  rcvertens 
Nocto  domum  dapibus  menses  onerabat  inempti?." 
As  to  the  oysters  of  the  lacus  Lucrinus,  see  S.  ii.  4.  32. 

50.  rhombus]  See  S.  ii.  2. 42,  n.  The  '  scarus,'  whatever  that  fish  may  be 
(for  it  is  not  certain),  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  abounded  most  in  the  Carpa- 
thian Sea.  The  storm,  therefore,  must  come  from  &e  east  that  should  dnve 
it  to  the  coast  of  Ital^. 

51.  intonata]  This  participle  occurs  nowhere  else  in  extant  writers ;  but 
It  is  not  likely  Horace  mvented  it.  It  represents  the  noise  of  the  wind,  rsther 
than  the  thunder  of  the  clouds,  as  ViigU  (Geoi^g.  i.  371)  says,  "Enrique  Ze- 
phyrique  tonat  domus." 

53.  Afra  avis]  What  bird  is  meant  we  cannot  tell.  The  Greeks  called 
them  fU\€ayoioaf.  Martial  (iii.  58.  15)  speaks  of  "Kumidicae  gnttatae," 
'  speckled,'  which  seems  to  be  the  same  bird,  and  answers  to  the  appearance 
of  the  guinea-fowL  Tlie  '  attagen '  is  usually  said  to  be  the  moor-fowL  Mar- 
tial says  it  was  one  of  their  most  delicious  birds  (xiii.  61).  It  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  Aristotle,  in  his  History  of  Animals,  numbers 
it  among  KoviariKol  opvi6€s^  birds  which  do  not  fly  high. 

57.  Aut  herba  lapathi]  Both  the  '  lapathus '  and  the  '  malva '  were  gently 
puiigative.    See  Sat.  ii.  4.  29. 

59.  oaesa  Temunalibu*,']  The  Terminalia  took  place  in  the  early  sprii^ 
(23  Februanr),  about  the  time  of  lambing,  and  lambs  were  offered  to  Termi- 
nus, the  god  who  protected  boundaries.  Plutarch  says  that  sheep  rescued 
from  the  jaws  of  the  wolf  were  thought  to  be  better  flavored  than  others. 
The  thrifty  would  eat  them  for  economy.  That  is  the  idea  Horace  means  to 
convey. 

61.  utjuvat]    SeoT.  19,  "utttaudet." 

65.  vemasy  ditit  examen  chmuM,]  '  Vema '  was  a  slave  bom  on  the  owner's 
estate.  There  was  a  hearth  near  which  the  images  of  the  Lares  were  phioed, 
in  the  centre  of  the  'atrium,'  the  entrance-room,  and  round  it  the  slaves  had 
their  supper.    '  Renidentes  *  means  shining  by  the  light  of  the  fire. 

67.  finerafor  Alpftius,]  A  usurer  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Columella, 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  bad  debts.  *  Rcdigerc '  is  the  technical  word 
for  getting  in  money  out  on  loan,  and  '  ponere '  for  putting  it  out,  as  «ara- 
goXXcw,  ^dXXciv,  Ti0(vai.  The  settling  daj-s  at  Rome  were  the  Kaknds, 
JSones,  and  Ides.  Horace  says  that  Alphius  delivered  the  foregoing  speech 
When  ho  bad  made  up  his  mind  to  turn  fiurmer  immediately,  and  Siat  wiA 
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fhU  Tiew  he  got  in  all  his  money  on  the  Ides  (the  middle  of  the  mondi),  bat 
when  the  next  Kalends  came  (the  first  of  the  month)  he  could  not  resist  pat- 
ting it  ont  again. 


EPODE   III. 

HosACB  here  rents  his  wrath  asainst  some  ^llc  which  he  had  eaten  the 
daj  before  at  Maecenas's  table,  and  which  had  disagreed  with  him.  He  seems 
to  impl^  &at  MsBcenas  had  played  a  practical  joke  apon  him,  and  the  whole 
Epode  IS  foil  of  hnmor  and  ranuliarity. 

ASOU3IEKT.  —  If  a  man  has  murdered  his  ftther,  only  make  him  eat  garlic. 
What  poison  have  I  within  me  ?  Was  a  viper's  blood  in  the  mess,  or  did 
Canidia  tamper  with  it?  Sure  with  such  poison  did  Medea  anoint  Jason 
and  his  intended  bride.'  Apulia  in  the  dog-days  never  burnt  like  this,  nor 
^  coot  on  Hercuks's  shoulders.  If  thou  dost  ever  take  a  fancy  to  sudi 
staff,  Msecenas,  mayst  thon  ask  for  a  kiss  and  be  refused ! 

1.  Parentft  olim]  He  uses  the  same  illustration  in  cursing  the  tree  that 
nearly  kiUed  him  (C.  ii.  13.  6). 

3.  E£t]  The  old  form  of  the  present  subjunctive  was  'edim/  'edis/ 
'edit.'    It  occurs  again  (Sat.  ii.  8.  90).    Cicero  uses  this  form,  and  Plautus 


4.  0  aitra]  *  O  the  tough  bowels  of  those  countiy  folk.'  Horace  perhaps 
remembered  Yirgirs  line  (Eel.  ii.  10) : 

"  Thestylis  et  rapido  fessis  messoribus  aestu 
Allia  serpyllumquc  herbas  contundit  olentes." 

5.  praecordii$f\  This  is  sometimes  put  for  the  intestines,  as  in  Sat.  ii. 
4.26. 

6.  viperinus — crvor]    See  C.  i.  8.  9. 

7.  /ffeUit  f\    C.  iii.  16.  32,  n. 

8.  CaitkUa]  This  is  one  of  the  few  names  of  which  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  it  represents  a  real  person.  The  Scholiasts  on  this  place,  and  Sat.  i.  8. 
24,  say  that  her  real  name  was  Gratidia,  and  that  she  was  a  Neapolitan  seller 
of  perfumes.  She  is  mentioned  always  as  a  witch.  In  Epod.  v.  she  is  the 
principal  person  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  boy ;  in  Epod.  xvii.  Horace 
addresses  his  mock  apologies  to  her.  She  figures  in  the  scene  on  the  Esqui- 
liae  represented  in  S.  i.  8,  and  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  S.  ii.  1. 48  ;  8. 95. 
It  is  impossible,  from  Horace's  poems,  to  gather  the  cause  of  his  anger  against 
this  woman,  or  his  connection  with  her. 

9.  praeUr  omnaX  These  words  go  with  'mirata  est.'  The  Argonantae 
included  fifty  of  the  greatest  heroes,  and  among  them  Hercules,  the  Di- 
oscuri, Orpheus,  Theseus,  Nestor,  etc.  To  all  the  rest  Medea  preferred 
Jason,  the  leader  of  the  party,  and  married  him,  and  helped  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  tasks,  one  of  which  was  the  yoking  two  fire-breathing 
oxen  to  a  plough,  and  turning  up  the  soil  in  which  he  was  to  sow  the 
dragon's  teeth. 

13.  Hoc  ddibuth]  Horace  assigns  opposite  qualities  to  the  poison  in  Me- 
dea's hands.  It  protects  Jason  and  destroy  Creusa  (or  Glauce),  daughter  of 
Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  whom  Jason  mamed,  deserting  Medea.  Her  revenge 
Is  well  known.    (See  Epod.  v.  63.) 

14.  Serpente/ugit  alite.]  After  destroying  her  rival,  Medea  fled  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  serpents. 

15.  inaedit  vapor]  '  Vapor '  is  equivalent  to  '  calor,'  the  effect  to  the  cause. 
'Sidemm  vapor'  is  the  heat.of  the  dog-days.    (Compare  Epod.  xvi.  61.) 
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The  arid,  nnwatered  character  of  Apalia  has  heen  noticed  before  (C.  iu.  30. 

17.  Nee  munm  humeris]  i.  e.  the  garment  smeared  with  the  blood  of  Nes- 
BUS,  given  by  Deianira  to  Hercules.  She  gave  it  as  a  love-chann,  and  it 
burnt  him  to  death.    See  Epod.  xviL  31. 

20.  Jocose\    See  Introduction. 

21.  taoh  opponat  tuo]     *  Savinm '  means  '  a  lip.' 

22.  »pimda\  The  side  of  the  bed  on  which  the  person  got  in  was  called 
'sponda/  the  opposite  side  '  pluteus.' 


EPODE   IV. 

All  the  posidre  information  we  can  derive  from  this  Ode  in  respect  to  its 
purport  and  date  is,  that  it  contains  a  vehement  invective  against  some  per- 
son of  low  birth  and  contemptible  character,  who  gave  hinSelf  airs  and  dis- 
gusted the  people  of  Rome ;  he  was  also  a  military  tribune. 

Aboument.  —  I  hate  thee,  thou  whipped  slave,  as  the  lamb  hates  tiie  wolf 
and  the  wolf  the  lamb.  Be  thou  never  so  proud,  luck  doth  not  change  the 
breed.  See,  as  thou  swaegerest  down  the  road,  how  they  turn  and  say,  "  Here 
is  a  scoundrel  who  was  flogged  till  the  crier  was  tired,  and  now  he  has  his 
acres,  and  ambles  on  his  nag,  and  sits  among  the  Equites,  and  sni^  his 
fingers  at  Otho  and  his  law.  What  is  the  use  of  our  sending  ships  to  attack 
the  pirates,  if  such  a  rascal  as  this  is  to  bo  military  tribune  ?  '^ 

I.  wrtito]  *  In  virtue  of  their  condition.'  '  Sors'  is  the  condition  which 
choice,  accident,  fiUe,  or  nature  (as  here)  has  assigned.  See  notes  on  C.  i.  9. 
14.     S.i.  1. 1. 

3.  Hibericis  — fantlnu]  These  were  cords  made  of  '  spartum,'  nsually  said 
to  bo  the  Spanish  broom.  It  was  made  into  ropes,  especially  for  ships'  rig- 
ging.   In  the  army  they  flogged  with  vine  twigs. 

7.  metienu]  *  As  thou  mcasurest  the  Sacr^  Way.'  'Metiri*  is  used  by 
the  poets  in  expressing  motion  of  various  kinds,  with  *  viam,'  *  iter,*  *  mare,' 
etc.  Here  it  shows  the  man's  strut  and  swagger.  The  Via  Sacra  waa 
crowded  with  public  building,  and  was  a  favorite  lounge.    See  S.  L  9.  1. 

8.  bis  trium  ulnarum  toga,]  The  Romans  of  this  penod  used  'ulna'  as  an 
equivalent  for  '  cubitus ' ;  therefore  '  bis  trium  ulnarum '  must  be  understood 
to  have  reference  to  the  width  of  the  toga,  not  the  length,  which  was  much 
greater,  about  three  times  the  height  of  the  wearer  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
ground.  The  effect  of  so  wide  a  toga  would  be  to  give  a  broad  imposing 
appearance  to  the  man's  person.  Compare  S.  ii.  3. 183 :  "  Latus  ut  in  Circo 
spatiere." 

9.  vertat]  This  means  that  the  passengers  turned  to  one  another,  and  also 
turned  to  look  at  the  coxcomb  and  point  at  him. 

Atic  et  hue  euntium]  *  Hue  et  hue,  '  hinc  et  hinc '  (Epod.  ii.  31 ;  t.  97),  are 
poetical  wayB  of  expressing  what  in  prose  is  expressed  with  '  illuc,'  *  Ulinc  * 
in  the  second  place. 

II.  'Sccfitfl  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  language  eadi  man  holds  to  his 
neighbor.  The  *  triumviri  capitales '  w«re  magistrates  of  police,  and  they  had 
the  power  of  summarily  punishing  slaves.  A  crier  stood  by  while  floggings 
were  goinff  on,  and  kept  proclaiming  the  offender's  crime.  So  Plato  lays 
down,  in  the  Laws,  that  tlra  swindler  shall  be  flogged  at  the  rate  of  one  Uow 
for  eaich  drachma,  while  the  crier  declares  his  crime. 

18.  Aral  Falemi]    The  Falemus  ager,  in  Campania,  was  covered  wiih 
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Tines,  bat  the  Tincjards  were  ploughed  between  ihe  trees,  and  sown  with  corn. 
The  Appian  road,  leading  into  (^mpania,  would  be  passed  and  repassed  by 
this  man  as  he  went  to  and  from  his  estates.  *  Tero '  is  equivalent  to  rpifiat^ 
wfaidi  is  used  in  tiie  same  connection. 

15.  eqma]  If  the  person  was  a  military  tribune,  he  had  equestrian  rank ; 
and,  if  of  one  of  the  four  first  legions,  he  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and 
wore  the  'latus  davus.'  See  S.  i.  6.  25.  If  he  had  an  income  of  400,000 
sesterces,  he  could,  under  the  law  of  L.  Boscius  Otho  [passed  b.  c.  67),  take 
Ids  place  in  any  o(  the  fourteen  front  rows  in  the  theatre,  and  langh  at 
Otho,  whose  purpose  was  to  keep  those  seats  for  persons  of  birth.  ISee  £pp. 
i.  1.  63. 

19.  Cbntra  kOronesl  In  the  year  n.  o.  38  Augustus  declared  war  against 
Sex.  Ponkpeios,  who  had  enhsted  in  his  service  pirates  and  slaves.  These 
Uomoe  aUodes  to. 

20.  tribuno  mUitwm  9]  Each  legion  in  the  Koman  army  had  six  pibunes 
(tbe  post  Horace  held  under  Brutus),  who  were  their  principal  officers,  liaving 
each  usually  about  a  thousand  men  under  them. 


EPODE   V. 

Thbrb  is  much  likeness  between  this  singular  Ode  and  part  of  the  eighth 
Satire  of  the  first  book.  A  scene  is  rppresented  in  which  the  unfortunate 
woman  Canidia  (Epod.  iiL  8,  n.),  satirized  by  Horace  for  a  succession  of 
years,  is  the  chief  actress.  She  is  passionately  in  love  with  one  Yams; 
whom  she  calls  an  old  sinner,  but  whose  heart  she  is  resolved  to  win.  To 
this  end  she  resorts  to  ma^cal  philters,  for  the  composition  <k  which,  in 
company  with  three  other  witches,  she  gets  a  boy  of  gcK>d  family,  strips  him 
naked,  and  buries  him  up  to  his  chin  in  a  hole,  in  order  that  there,  with  food 
put  before  him,  he  might  wither  away  in  the  midst  of  longing,  and  so  his 
uver  might  form,  in  conjunction  with  other  ingredients,  a  love-potion,  to  be 
administered  to  the  faithless  Varus.  What  cotHd  have  put  such  a  scene  into 
Horace's  head,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

Aroumbwt.  — "Tell  me,  by  the  gods,  by  thy  children,  if  Lucina  hatfi 
ever  blessed  thee,  by  this  purple  toga,  which  should  protect  my  childhood, 
tell  me  what  mcanetb  this  horrid  scene  I  Why  look  ye  at  me  so  sternly  ?  " 
As  these  words  drop  from  the  trembling  and  naked  child,  Canidia  bids  them 
bring  branches  from  the  tombs,  a  screech-owl's  wing,  and  eggs  steeped  in 
frogs'  blood,  poisonous  herbs  of  Thessaly  and  Hibena,  and  bones  snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  a  hungry  bitch,  to  bum  in  the  magic  flames.  Sagana 
meanwhile  sprinkles  waters  of  Avernus  over  the  chamber,  and  Veia  digs  a 
pit,  where  the  boy  must  stand  buried  to  the  chin,  that  his  marrow  and  liver 
may  dry  up,  and  become  fit  ingredients  for  the  potion.  Folia,  too,  is  there, 
charming  stars  and  moon  from  the  sky.  Then  Canidia  bursts  forth,  saying : 
'*  Night  and  Diana,  avenee  me  on  my  enemies.  Give  me  such  an  ointment 
to  smear  the  old  man  with,  that  the  dogs  may  bark  at  him  as  he  goes  to  his 
vile  haunts.  But  what  is  this  ?  How  did  Medea  succeed  while  I  jEail  ?  I 
know  every  herb.  I  have  anointed  his  bed.  I  see,  I  see.  Some  charm 
more  skilled  has  set  him  free.  No  common  potion  therefore,  no  hackneyed 
speH,  will  I  prepare  for  thee,  Varus :  the  skies  shall  sink  below  the  sea  if 
thou  bum  not  with  love  for  me."  Then  the  boy  bursts  out  into  cursing,  and 
says :  "  The  destiny  of  man  is  unchangeable.  I  will  curse  you,  and  my  curse 
no  sacrifice  shall  avert.  My  chost  shall  haunt  you  by  night,  and  tear  your 
flesh,  and  rob  you  of  sleep.  Men  shall  stone  you,  and  wolves  and  vultureq 
shall  tear  your  unburied  carcases,  and  my  parents  shall  live  to  see  it" 
33 
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1 .  At,  0  deontm]  '  At '  is  the  same  word  as  *  ad,'  and  is  not  alwajs  or 
nsuallj  an  adyersative  particle.  It  is  contained  in  *atque'  and  'autcm/ 
neither  of  which  is  adrersatire.  So  dXXd  and  dc  have  not  nccessarilj  that 
force,  but  are  used  to  open  sentences,  and  cany  on  the  meaning  of  a  dis- 
course. When  '  at '  is  used  at  the  opening,  it  expresses  abruptness,  and  is 
as  though  the  speaker  were  onlj  continuing  a  sentiment  previously  oom.'eiTed, 
but  not  expressed.  "  It  denotes  a  sudden  emotion  of  the  mind,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  sudden  transitions  of  speech.    See  S.  11.  2.  40,  m 

aeorum  quidquid]  Livy  uses  the  same  expression  more  than  onoe  (ii.  5 ; 
xxiii.  9).     See  also  S.  i.  6.  1. 

6.  veris]  In  this  word  a  doubt  is  implied  of  the  woman's  fertility.  The 
charge  is  retracted  in  £pod.  xvii.  50,  sqq.    As  to  Lucina,  see  C.  S.  15,  n« 

7.  purpurae  decus]  The  '  toga  praetexta,'  with  a  purple  stripe,  the  sign  of 
nobility  and  of  childhood,  which  should  have  turned  his  persecutors  firom  their 
purpose,  but  did  not.  In  addition  to  this  toga,  children  of  free  parents  wore 
a  small  Yound  plate  of  gold  ('  bulla ')  suspended  from  their  neck.  Bodi  weve 
laid  aside  on  the  assumption  of  the  *  t<^  virilis '  (usually  at  about  fifteen), 
and  the  *  bulla '  was  presented  as  an  offering  to  the  Lares.  Pliny  calls  & 
'practexta'  "majcstas  pueritiae"  (ix.  86).  'Odia  novercalia'  were  pn>- 
verbial.    (See  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  2.) 

8.  Per  tmprobaturum]     Compare  C.  i.  2.  19. 

12.  Insignibus]  That  is,  his  ' praetexta '  and  'buUa.'  'Impnbe  corpus' 
IB  in  apposition  with  *  puer.' 

14.  Tkracum]     The  Thracians  are  put  for  any  barbarians. 

21.  lolcotatoue  Hiberia]  lolcos  was  a  town  of  Tfaessaly,  and  Hiberia  a 
region  east  of  Colchis  and  south  of  the  Caucasus,  nowpart  of  Gcoigii^  which 
is  referred  to  in  C.  ii.  20.  20.  Elsewhere  in  Horace,  Uiber  and  Hiberia  have 
reference  to  Spain. 

24.  Flammu  aduri  Colchtcis.]  Fhimcs  of  Colchis  mean  magic  flames,  sodi 
as  Medea  used. 

25.  expedita]  This  answers  to  the  description  of  Canidia  herself,  given 
Sati.  8.  23:  — 

**  Vidi  egomet  nigra  sucdndam  vadere  palla 
Canidiom." 
Sagana  is  there  again  introduced  in  her  company. 

26.  Avemales  aqitbs]  So  Dido,  in  her  pretended  magical  ceremony, 
sprinkled  "  latices  simulatos  fomis  Avemi "  (Acn.  iv.  512). 

28.  cumns  aperA  As  Sngana  is  represented  running  about  furiously,  the 
rushing  of  a  boar  is  not  a  bad  simile.  It  is  intelligible  to  any  one  w)k>  has 
seen  a  wild  hog  bursting  lit>m  a  jungle,  and  then  tumbling  along  the  open 
plain  faster  than  do^  or  rider  can  follow  him. 

29.  nulla — ctmscientia]  Unconscious  or  careless  of  the  horrible  suffering 
the  child  was  to  endure.  Though  she  groaned,  it  was  only  with  the  labor. 
We  are  to  understand  that  the  transaction  was  going  on,  and  the  grave  being 
dug,  in  the  open  court,  the  *  impluvium '  or  *  peristylium '  (C.  iii.  10.  5,  n.}. 
The  nature  and  purpose  of  the  boy's  torture  are  sufficiently  explained  in  die 
Introduction. 

33.  I/mffo  die  bis  terqite]  *Longo '  belongs  to  'die,*  not  to  ' spectaculo-' 
On  every  weary  day,  food  was  to  be  put  before  him,  and  changed  two  or  thn-c 
times,  that  his  soul  might  yearn  for  it,  like  Tantalus,  and  its  longii^  might 
be  worked  into  Uie  spell  that  was  to  inflame  the  heart  of  Varus.  *  Inemori  ' 
is  not  found  anywhere  else.  The  ordinary  form  is  *  immori.'  *  Bis  terque  * 
signifies  *  frccjncntly ' ;  *  bis  terve,'  *  rarely.* 

39.  Intermtnato]  Tliis  word,  compounded  of  'inter'  and  'minor,'  is  a 
stronger  way  of  expressing  *  intcrdicto,'  *  forbidden.*  It  is  the  interposition 
of  a  mreat,  mstead  of  a  plain  command.    '  As  soon  as  his  eyeballs,  fixed  oo 
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the  fbibidden  food,  should  have  wasted.'    Sat.  ii.  1.  24 :  "  Ut  semel  icto  Ao- 
«essit  fervor  capiti." 

42.  Ariminenaem  Folieun]  Folia  of  Ariminiim  (an  XTmhrian  town)  repre- 
sents some  woman  of  unnatural  lewdness,  well  known  at  Naples  and  its 
neighborhood,  where,  Horace  means  to  say,  when  this  story  was  told,  every- 
body believed  she  had  had  a  hand  in  it.  This  is  the  most  obvious  way  of 
explaining  the  passage,  without  supposing  the  scene  to  be  laid  at  Naples, 
which  it  cannot  be.    See  w.  58  and  100. 

43.  oiiosa]  So  Ovid  calls  it ;  "in  oda  natam  Parthenopen *'  (Met  xv. 
711). 

45.  Q^ae  tidera  excarUata]  This  facnlty  of  witches  is  sufficiently  well 
known.  Yiig.  (EcL  viii.  69;  :  "  Carmina  vel  caelo  possunt  d^acere  Ln- 
nam." 

Thessala]    C.  i.  27.  21. 

55.  FormicMosis]  This  is  equivalent  to  'horridis,'  as  Vii^.  (Georg.  iv. 
468),  "  Caligantem  nigra  formidine  lucum."  The  word  bears  an  active  and 
a  passive  meaning. 

57.  Senem,  quod  omnes  rideant,]  She  here  prays  that  the  dogs  may^  bark  at 
Varus,  as  he  goes  to  the  brothels  of  the  Suburra,  so  that  all  may  turn  out  and 
laugh  at  the  ime  old  man,  scented  with  the  richest  perfumes,  such  as  even  she, 
Canidia,  had  never  made.    (See  Epod.  iiL  8,  n.) 

58.  Suburancte  canes]  Suburra  was  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  city 
which  lay  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Yiminal.  It  was  very  populous 
and  profligate.  Fropertius  (iv.  7. 15)  describes  it  as  the  resort  of  thieves,  and 
Martial  of  prostitutes  (vi.  66). 

61.  ^daaeciditfj  She  wonders  why  her  drugs  (which  she  calls  the  druffs 
of  Medea,  as  imitating  those)  take  no  effect  upon  him  ;  when  she  suddenly 
breaks  out  with  the  exclamation,  **  Ah  1  ah  1  I  see ;  some  stronger  spell  is 
at  work  ;  but  I  will  find  one  that  is  stronger  than  any  "  (v.  71 ). 

62.  Venena  Medeae]  She  speaks  as  if  she  had  been  actually  usmg  the 
drugs  of  Medea. 

63.  fuffit  uUa  pdiicem,]    See  Epod.  iii.  13. 

69.  IndormU  undis]  She  had  smeared  the  couch  he  slept  on  with  drugs, 
to  make  him  foiget  all  women  but  herself.    *  Unctis '  goes  with  *  oblivionc.' 

73.  Vars,]  Who  Varus  was,  wo  cannot  tell.  Some  ancient  MSS.  in- 
scriptions ddl  him  '  Alfius  Varus.' 

74.  caput,]    See  C.  i.  24.  2,  n. 

76.  Manis — vodbusi]  That  is,  by  common  spells  or  charms,  such  as 
have  been  learnt  fix)m  the  Marsi,  and  were  usually  practised  (Epod.  xviL  29). 
Vii^l  has  (Aen.  vii.  758) :  "  Marsis  qnaesitae  in  montibus  herbao." 

86.  ThyaUaaprecea :]  Curses  such  as  Thyestes  might  have  imprecated  on 
tiie  head  of  Atreus  (see  C.  i.  6.  8,  n.).  The  opening  sentence  of  the  boy^s 
speech  is  variously  interpreted.  The  words  may  be  translated  as  they  stand  : 
**  Witchcraft,  or  the  great  powers  of  right  and  wrong,  cannot  change  the  fiite  of 
men  *' ;  i.  e.  nothing  can,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad ;  which  interpretation  is 
the  least  strained,  with  reference  to  ue  collocation  of  the  words.  The 
omission  of  a  connecting  particle  between  '  venena '  and  '  magnum '  is  no 
argument  against  this  version. 

90.  Nullaexpiatur  victima.]     See  C.  i.  28.  34. 

91.  <^in]    See  next  Epod.  v.  3,  n. 

92.  Noctwmua  occurram  Furor]  He  threatens  to  haunt  them  at  night  by 
his  ghost,  in  the  shape  of  madness,  with  sharp  claws  tearing  their  faces,  and 
sitting  like  a  nightmare  on  their  breast.  '  Furor '  is  nowhere  else  personified, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware.    *  Diris '  means  '  curses.' 

94.  QiMie  via  deorum  est  mamum^]  The  spirits  of  the  dead  were,  to  their 
Borviying  kindred,  divinities, '  Dii  Manes.'    They  had  their  sacred  rites  se- 
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cored  them  by  ^e  laws  (seo  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  9),  and  their  annual  festrralr 
Fcralia.  In  the  early  period  of  Komc  they  were  identical  with  the  Lares,  the 
deities  who  protected  each  homestead,  and  whose  hearth  was  in  every  haU. 
SeeEpp.  ii.  1.  138,  n. 

100.  EtquiUnae  alites;]  On  the  Campus  Esqnilinns  malefactors  of  die 
lower  sort  were  executed,  and  their  bodies  left  for  the  vultures  and  jackalls  to 
devour.    Compare  Epod.  xvii.  58,  and  S-  i  8. 8,  n. 


EPODE   VI. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  who  is  tho  person  attacked  in  this 
Ode.  It  is  some  virulent  writer.  Horace  meets  him  on  his  own  ground, 
challenging  him  to  attack  himself,  rather  than  level  his  abuse  at  umoceot 
strangers,  who  could  not  defend  themselves. 

Arouxbitt. — Why  snarl  at  innocent  strangers,  dog,  and  run  away  from 
the  wolf?  Attack  me,  if  ibon  darest  I  am  ever  rei^y  to  hunt  the  prey, 
while  thon  dost  but  bark  and  turn  aside  to  fill  thy  belly.  Beware !  for  I 
have  lifted  my  horns,  even  as  Archilochns  and  Uipponaz  lifted  tfaeus.  J£  I 
am  attacked,  thinkest  thou  I  will  stand  like  a  child,  and  ay  ? 

« 

5.  Qjnin  -^vertU]  *  Qnin '  is  in  diis  combination  only  equivalent  to  *  am ' 
and  a  negative,  taken  interrogatively.  '  Quin  vertis '  is  a  direct  question. 
An  instance  of '  quin'  as  a  duect  assertion,  which  is  a  conventional  secondary 
usage,  occurs  in  the  Epode  preceding,  v.  91 . 

6.  Arnica  vis  paMoribuSf]  Lucretius  (vi.  1231 )  spetkB  of  **  fida  cairam  vis," 
and  Virg.  (Aen.  iv.  132),  "odora  canum  vis"  'Vis*  signifies  *a  pack.' 
Whatever  Ae  Molossian  and  Laconian  dogs  were,  they  were  used  for  hunt- 
ing, and  were  loved  bv  shepherds  because  in  packs  they  destroyed  the  wolves 
and  beasts  of  prey.     (See  Georg.  iii.  405,  sqq.) 

13.  lAfcambae  —  Bupalo.'\  Archilochus,  the  lyric  poet  of  Paros,  attacked 
Lvcambes  (a  citizen  ot  the  island  of  Thasos,  to  which  Archilochus  migrated^, 
who,  after  promising  him  his  daughter  Keobule  in  marriage,  retiacted  his 
promise,  so  sharply  uiat  he  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself;  and  the  same  fate 
was  supposed  to  nave  be&Uen  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  two  sculptors,  who  turned 
into  ridicule  the  ugly  features  of  Hipponax,  the  lyric  poet  of  Epheras,  who 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  about  150  years  aflter  Ardiikxhus.  The 
daughters  of  Lvcambes  were  included,  as  the  stoiy  ^oes,  in  Archilochns's  In- 
vectives, and  also  destroyed  themselves     See  Epp.  i.  19.  25, 

16   Inultm  utJUbopuerf]    The  construction  is  '  inultus,  flebo  ut  puer.' 


EPODE   VII. 

This  Epode  appears  to  have  been  written  when  some  fresh  war  was  break- 
ing out.  It  may  have  been  the  lost  war  between  Augustus  and  M.  AntoniuSy 
wmch  ended  in  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  taking  of  Alexandria.  See 
Epod.  I.,  Introduction.  This  is  as  likely  a  time  as  any  other,  but  it  u  not 
easy  to  decide. 

Aboumekt.  — Whither  run  ye  to  arms  ^ — hath  not  blood  enotigh  of  Ro- 
mans been  shed?  'Tis  not  to  bum  the  waUs  of  Carthage,  or  humble  die 
Briton,  but  that  the  Parthian  may  r^jcnce  m  sedng  Borne  fiOl  by  her  own 
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hand.  The  beasts  do  not  war  npon  their  kind.  Is  it  madness,  or  force  irre- 
fistibley  or  wickedness,  that  drives  you  ?  They  are  dnmb :  they  answer  not. 
^  is  even  so :  the  blood  of  Remus  is  visited  on  the  destinies  of  Kome. 

2.  amditif]    Swords  which  were  'lately  sheathed.' 

7.  Intadus]  See  C.  iii.  24. 1.  What  Horace  means  to  say  is,  "  The  blood 
that  has  been  spilt  in  these  civil  wars  has  been  shed,  not  for  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  as  in  the  war  that  Scipio  led,  or  that  the  Briton  might  be  led  in 
chains,  as  he  was  by  Julius  Caesar,  but  for  the  destruction  of  Rome  herself." 
*  Intactus '  means  *  untouched,'  till  Julius  Caesar  invaded  them  and  carried 
away  prisoners,  many  of  whom  walked  in  his  triumph.  The  first  time  after 
Ca^urs  expeditions  that  a  Roman  army  invaded  Britain  was  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  Claudius,  a.  d.  43. 

8.  Sacra  catenatHS  t?»a,J     See  C.  iv.  2.  35,  n. 

12.  cUspar]  This  signifies  an  animal  of  another  species,  '  Feris,'  agree- 
ing with  *  lupis '  and  *  leonibus,'  may  be  rendered  *  fierce  though  they  be.' 

13.  vis  acn'off]  This  seems  to  be  an  absolute  expression  (not  comparative 
with  '  furor '),  and  equivalent  to  Otov  0m,  QtofiXafitia ;  and  it  is  so  explained 
by  Gaius  with  reference  to  such  a  visitation  of  God  as  a  storm,  earthquake, 
and  so  forth  (Big.  11.  25.  6) :  "  Vis  major,  quam  Graeci  6€ov  Plav,  id  est, 
vim  divinam  appellant,  non  debet  conductori  damnosa  esse."  Horace  means 
some  irresistible  force. 

19.  Ut  immerentis]  *Ut'  signifies  'ever  since,'  as  C.  iv.  4.  42,  and  else- 
where. Horace  here  fetches  hu  reasons  from  a  distant  source,  more  fanciful 
than  nataraL    He  wrote  more  to  the  purpose  afterwards,  C.  i  2 ;  ii.  1. 


EPODE    VIII. 
Abdrsssed  to  a  licentious  old  woman. 


EPODE   IX. 

Thb  date  of  this  Ode  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  was  written  when  the  news 
of  Actiom  was  fresh,  in  September,  b.  g.  31,  immediately  before  the  37th  of 
the  first  book.  It  is  addressed  to  Maecenas,  who  is  called  upon  to  celebrate 
with  a  feast  at  his  new  house  the  victory  of  Augustus,  which  is  described  as 
if  by  an  eyewitness. 

Aboument.  —  When  shall  we  drink  under  thy  tall  roof,  Maecenas,  to 
Cesar  the  conqueror,  as  late  we  did  when  the  son  of  Neptune  lost  his  fleet 
and  fled,  —  he  who  threatened  us  all  with  the  chains  his  slaves  had  worn  ? 
Will  our  sons  believe  it  ?  Romans  have  sold  themselves  to  serve  a  woman 
and  her  eunuchs,  and  the  luxurious  gauze  hath  fluttered  among  the  standards 
of  war  1  But  their  allies  deserted  to  our  side,  and  their  ships  skulked  from 
the  fight  lo  Triumphel  bring  forth  the  golden  chariot  and  the  sacrifice. 
So  great  a  conqueror  never  came  from  Africa  before.  The  enemy  hadi 
duinged  his  purple  for  mourning,  and  hath  fled  to  Crete  or  the  Syrtes,  or 
knoweth  not  whither  to  fly.  Bigger  cups,  boy,  —  Chian,  or  Lesbian,  or  Cae- 
coban,  —  we  will  drown  our  old  anxieties  for  Caesar  in  wine. 

3.  tiA  aha — domo,]    This  was  the  house  built  by  Maecenas  on  the  Campus 
Esqnilinus.    See  Introduction  to  S.  L  8. 
33* 
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6.  harhanmf]  Phmpan,  for  whkh  tbis  was  a  oommcm  eqiUTsleiit,  as  op- 
posed to  Grecian.  So  (Epp.  i.  2. 7) :  "  Graeda  barbariao  lento  oolliso  dueUo.** 
Vii^.  Aen.  ii.  504:  "Barbarico  postes  auro  spolii&qae  superbi.''  CatnlL 
(Ixiv.  265) :  ''Barbaiaque  horribiU  stridebat  tibia  cantu/'  See  C.  i.  1.  32, 
n.  on  the  ploral  'tibiis/  and  C.  iv.  15.  30,  n^  as  to  Dorian  and  Phrygian 
music. 

7.  mq>€r,]  This  was  between  five  and  six  years  before,  when  Sextos  Pom- 
peios  was  defeated  bj  Agrippa  off  Naulochus,  on  the  coast  of  Sidlr,  b.  c.  36, 
when  his  fleet  was  burnt,  and  he  himself  obliged  to  fly  to  Asia.  Horace  says 
he  threatened  to  fiisten  upon  the  free  citizens  those  chains  which  he  had  takea 
fiom  the  fbgitive  slaves,  who  formed  a  lar^  part  of  his  force.  Sextus  ap- 
pears to  have  boasted  that  Neptune  was  his  feither,  and  the  sea  his  mothor. 
See  Epod.  iv.  19. 

12.  Emancipatua]  There  is  no  variation  in  the  MSS.  here,  but  the  senso 
would  seem  to  require  '  mandpatus.^  " '  Mancipatio '  is  the  form  by  which 
a  person  who  was  not '  sui  juris '  was  transferred  to  the  '  potestas '  of  another, 
as  in  the  case  of  adoption.  '  Emancipare '  seems  to  be  the  proper  term  to 
express  the  making  a  person  'sui  juris'  by  the  act  of  ' mancipatio ' ;  but 
*  mancipo '  and  *  emanapo '  are  often  confounded  in  the  MSS."  Here,  how- 
ever, we  must  take  '  emancipatus '  as  the  true  reading,  and  it  can  only  sig- 
nify <  sold  into  slavery.'  There  may  be  a  shade  of  dlfibrence  in  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  trace. 

13.  Fert  wUum  et  arma]  '  Valli '  were  stakes,  of  which  every  soldier  car- 
ried one  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  *  agger '  or  mound  of  earth, 
formed  round  an  encampment  or  a  besieged  town.  '  Arma '  includes  not  only 
his  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  but  an  axe,  saw,  chain,  ete.  The  accou- 
trements of  a  Roman  soldier  were  very  heavy,  but  they  had  slaves  (*  calones  *) 
who  helped  to  carry  them.    See  C.  il.  13.  18,  n. 

16.  cononium]    A  gauze  mosquito  curtain. 

17,  At  hue]  *Huc  is  'to  our  side.'  'Frementes'  agrees  with  'eqnos.' 
Horace  moans  to  say  that  part  of  the  enemy's  force  deserted  to  Osesar.  For 
the  expression  *  canentes  Caesarem '  compare  Viig.  (Aen.  vii.  698) :  **  Ibant 
aeanati  numero  regemque  canebant."  The  Galli  were  cavaliy  of  Galatia  (or 
Gallogrscia)  under  Deiotams  their  king,  and  his  general  (who  afterwards 
succored  him),  Amyntas. 

20.  sinittronum  citae.]  This  is  probably  a  nautical  term.  The  Gh^du  had 
an  expression  npyiunjp  icpova-aaicuj  '  to  back  water.'  Something  of  that 
sort,  connected  with  flight^  is  probably  the  meaning  of  '  sinistrorsum  citae.' 
Whether  Horace  oxacuy  states  what  he  had  heard,  and  whedier  the  infomia- 
tion  was  predsely  correct,  we  cannot  tell.  He  wroto  while  the  tidings  were 
fresh,  and  probably  gave  only  popular  reports.  The  defection  of  the  Gala^ 
tians  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Ant.  63).    *  Citae '  is  the  participle  of  '  deo.' 

21.  lo  Driumphe,]    Triumphus  is  personified,  as  in  C.  iv.  2.  49. 

€uireo8  Cttrrus]  A  gilded  coariot  was  i^cd  by  conquerors  in  thdr  trimnpl». 
The  form  of  the  chariot  was  that  of  a  round  tower.  Four  horses,  whidi  on 
special  occasions  were  white,  were  used  for  drawing  the  triumphal  diariot. 
Heifers  that  had  not  been  under  the  yoke,  were  ofierra  in  sacrifice  at  the  doae 
of  the  procession.  Scipio  Afiricanus  Minor  triumphed  in  ▲.  v.  c.  608  (b.  c. 
146),  for  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  and  Marins  in  b.  o.  104,  for  his  victortes 
over  Jugnrtha. 

25.  cut  super  Karthaginem]  All  that  is  here  said  about  Sdpio's  tomb  is, 
that  his  valor  built  him  one  on  the  ruins  of  CarthagCL  idiich  is  no  more  than 
a  repetition  of  C.  iv.  8. 17.  Horace  is  speaking  of  a  tomb  of  renown,  in 
which  Sdpio's  memory  is  enshrined,  not  his  body. 

27.  Terra  manque]  There  was  no  land  engagement ;  but  all  the  forces  of 
Antomus,  when  he  deserted  them,  laid  down  toeir  arms.    '  Punicum  sagum ' 
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is  called  bj  tiie  Greek  writers  (poitniut*  The  '  sagam '  was  properiy  the 
doak  worn  by  the  common  soldier  on  senrice ;  but  qualified  as  it  is  here  hj 
* ponicnm/  'purple,'  it  can  only  mean  the  *  palodamentura,'  or  officer's  mih- 
tery  cloak.  Horace  says  the  enemy  has  changed  his  purple  cloak  for  a  black 
one,  in  token  of  mourning  and  shame  for  his  defeat.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that,  though  M.  Antonius  is  clearly  the  person  uppermost  in  the  writer's  mind, 
he  only  uses  the  general  expressions  '  hostis/  ' Komanus '  (v.  11 ).  '  Mutarit ' 
signifies,  as  elsewhere,  '  has  taken  in  exchange.' 

29.  ceafum  —  ur&i&cif  1  See  C.  iii.  27.  33,  n.  'Ventis  non  snis'  means 
'unfarorable  winds.'    Ovid  (Met.  it.  373) :  "  Vota  sues  habuere  deos." 

33.  Cbpodbret  affa\  The  transition  here  is  as  abrupt  and  expressive  as 
fa  C.  iii.  19.  9. 

36.  Mfiixn  iio6ts]  '  Metiro '  is  equivalent  to  '  misce,*  because  the  wine  and 
the  water  were  measured  out  and  mixed  in  regular  proportions,  by  means  of 
the  cyathns  (C.  iii.  19. 12). 


EPODE   X. 

MjETirs  was  an  inferior  poet  of  the  day,  who  appears  to  have  emplo]red 
himself  in  abusing  his  betters.  He  is  most  popularly  known  through  Yiivil's 
ikmiliar  line,  "  Qui  Bavium  non  odit  amet  tua  carmma,  Maevi "  (Eel  iii.  90). 
It  appears  that  he  went  or  meditated  going  to  Greece,  and  Horace  took  a  dn- 
fcrent  leave  of  him  from  that  he  took  of  bis  friend  Viigil  on  a  like  occasion 
(0.  i.  3).  Ho  calls  him  the  stinking  Msevius,  and  promises  an  ofiering  to 
the  tempests  if  they  will  sink  his  ship. 

Abouxbkt.  —  Bod  luck  go  with  the  stinking  MsBvins.  Blow,  ve  winds, 
and  shatter  his  ship ;  no  friendly  star  peep  forth  m  the  sky :  let  him  be  driven 
as  the  Greeks  were  by  Pallas  for  the  crime  of  Ajax.  O  how  the  sailors 
will  sweat !  and  thou  wilt  turn  deadly  pale,  and  cry  like  a  woman,  and  fidl 
to  thy  prayers  1  Let  me  only  hear  the  gulls  are  feasting  upon  thy  carcass^ 
and  1  will  offer  a  goat  and  a  bunb  to  the  storms. 

10.  trMM  Or\m\    8ee  C.  i.  28.  21,  n. 

14.  AjaciM\  The  son  of  OTlens.  The  stoiy  is,  that  he  was  destroyed  by 
Athene,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  for  having  dragged  Cassandra  finom  her 
altar  and  violated  her.  See  Yh^.  Aen.  i.  41.  Homer  tells  the  stoxy  a  little 
differently  (Odyss.  iv.  499,  sqq.).  But  either  account  suits  Horace's  descrip- 
tion. 

17.  t/?a|    He  gseaks  as  though  he  heard  the  man  crying. 

19.  huMMt — strncs]  The  southern  part  of  the  Hadriatic  was  called  the 
Ionian  sea,  and  it  is  called  'sinus,'  as  the  Hadriatic  itself  is  called  so  in  C. 
iii.  27. 18. 

23.  mmohhftur  eaper]  See  Viig.  Aen.  iii  120;  v.  772.  Black  animals 
were  usually  offered  to  the  Tempests,  to  deprecate  their  wrath.  The  offer- 
ings Horace  promised  are  in  the  way  of  thanksgiving. 


EPODE   XI. 

This  is  a  love  poem,  probably  imitated  from  the  Greek.    The  poet  oom- 

Elains  that  he  is  so  smitten  by  the  heavy  hand  of  love  that  he  cannot  write  as 
e  used.    Two  years  before,  lie  says,  he  had  given  up  Inachia,  who  preferred 
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richer  lovers  to  himself,  bat  now  the  yonng  LjreLsciis  has  cao^t  his  heart, 
and  nothing  bat  some  new  love  can  deli\'er  him  from  the  snare.  The  poet 
addresses  his  friend  Pettias^  as  one  who  had  before  been  his  confidant  and 
adviser  (v.  12). 

AsouHENT.  —  Pettias,  I  am  so  smitten  with  the  heavy  hand  of  love,  who 
makes  me  above  others  his  victim,  that  I  cannot  write  as  I  used.  T  is  two 
years  since  I  gave  np  Inachia.  Ah  1  what  a  by-word  I  was  then  I  How  I 
sighed  in  companv  and  ponred  out  my  complaints  to  thee,  when  wine  had 
opened  my  heart  f  "  Has  the  poor  man's  wit  no  chance  against  the  rich 
man's  purse  ?  My  wrath  is  kindled  :  I  cast  my  modest^  and  my  sighs  to  the 
winds  ;  I  will  contend  with  such  rivals  no  more."  Tnns  did  1  Mast ;  bat 
my  feet  carried  me  still  to  her  cruel  door.  And  now,  boasting  that  I  have  no 
woman  to  fear,  Lyciscns  has  caught  my  heart ;  nor  can  counsel  or  raillery 
deliver  me,  nor  anght  but  some  new  flame. 

I.  Petti,]  This  name  is  not  found  elsewhere.  It  may  nevertheless  be  a 
real  name,  though  it  seems  only  to  be  introduced  to  give  an  air  of  reality  to 
the  Ode. 

3.  me  praetor  omnes  expetit]  '  Mo '  is  governed  by  *  expetit/  not  by  '  urere.* 
'  Expetit  —  urere '  is  a  Greek  construction  ;  '  quem  urat '  is  the  regular 
Latin. 

4.  in  puerts]  This  use  of  *  in '  is  not  very  common.  It  occurs  Ov.  Met. 
iv.  234 :  "  Neque  enim  modcratns  in  ilia  Soils  amor  fncrat." 

6.  Inachia]  This  is  another  of  those  names  from  the  Greek  which  Horace 
invariably  adopts  in  his  merely  poetical  compositions.     See  Introduction. 

honcrem  decvttt.]  This  expression  is  used  by  Virgil,  who  either  bonowed 
it  from  Horace,  or  from  some  common  original  (G^rg.  ii.  404) :  **  Frigidus 
et  silvis  Aquilo  decussit  honorcm."  See  C.  i  17. 16  :  *'  Rnris  honomm  opa- 
lenta." 

8.  Fabda]  Epp.  i.  13.  9 :  "  Fabula  fias."  He  means  he  was  the  talk  of 
the  town.    ^Arguit  *  (v.  10)  is  the  preterperfect  tense. 

II.  Omtnme\  '  Can  it  be  that  the  honest  genius  of  the  poor  man  has  no 
influence  against  gold  ? '  '  Ne '  might  be  omitted,  but  then  it  would  be  a 
mere  exclamation,  *  To  ^ink  that,'  etc. 

12.  apploran$\    This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere,  except  in  Seneca. 

13.  inverectmoM  dem]  When  Horace  means  to  discourage  brawling  over 
wine,  he  calls  Bacchus  '  verccundus '  (C.  i.  27.  3).  The  l^t  woiks  of  art 
represent  this  god  as  young  and  effeminately  beautiful,  with  long  hair,  like 
Apollo,  as  the  emblem  of  eternal  youth.  It  is  a  coarse  modem  notion  to 
represent  him  as  a  jolly  round-faced  boy,  or  a  drunken  sot.  This  character 
belongs  to  Silenus,  who  is  always  dnmk. 

15.  Qftodsi  meis]  *  But  now  that  in  my  heart  is  boiling  wrath  so  free  that 
it  doth  scatter  to  the  winds  these  thankless  remedies  that  cure  not  my  sad 
wound,  my  modesty  removed  shall  cease  to  strive  witli  rivals  not  mine 
equals.'  He  means  to  say,  that  bis  wrath  has  got  the  better  of  his  love  and 
modesty ;  and  he  will  cast  his  complaints  and  his  shyness  to  the  winds,  and 
cease  to  contend  with  rivals  that  are  unworthy  of  him.  '  Fomcnta '  means 
sighs  and  complainings  with  which  grief  is  sought  to  be  relieved.  '  Libera 
bilis'  is  like  (Epod.  iv.  10)  "Uberrima  indignatio."  'Imparibus'  signifies 
his  rivals  who  are  beneath  him  in  mind,  though  his  betters  in  fortune.  '  De- 
sinet  certare  summotus  pudor '  is  equivalent  to  *  desinam  oertare  sommoto 
pudore.'  *  Imparibus '  is  the  dative  case.  See  C.  i.  I.  15,  n.  *  Inaestno '  is 
not  used  elsewhere,  but  Horace  is  free  in  his  use  of  prepositions  in  composi- 
tion, after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks. 

19.  pahm  laudaveram,]  'Palam'  is  used  both  as  an  adverb  and  a  prep- 
osition.    '  Laudaveram '  is  equivalent  to  'jactaveram.' 
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20.  tncertopede]  '  With  wavering  foot/  that  is,  with  stepMS  that  would  go 
one  way,  and  are  forced  to  go  another.  The  pK>et  represents  himself  as  making 
fine  boasts  before  his  friend,  but  striving  in  vam  to  keep  them  when  he 
leaves  him. 

31 .  wm  amieoB  heu  mihi  pottea]  Compare  **  aspeias  porrectum  ante  fores  " 
(C.  iiL  10.  2),  where  '  porrectom'  explains  '  Inmbos  et  infregi  latus/  which 
means  that  he  wearied  nis  body  by  lying  on  the  hard  groond. 

24.  moUitie  amor]  The  hiatus  m  this  verse,  and  the  short  syllable  in  v.  26, 
are  explained  by  the  rule,  that,  the  two  verses  being  composed  of  two  separate 
measures,  the  ]ast  syllable  in  each  is  common,  and  independent  of  the  syllable 
that  follows.  The  name  Lydscus  is  probably  formed  from  Lycns,  Alcieus's 
fiivorite  boy. 

26.  Libora  consQia]  '  Candid  counsels,'  opposed  to  '  contnmeliae  graves ' ; 
but  neither  are  meant  seriously. 

28.  tenth  pueri]  '  Smooth-^Aoed  boy.'  See  note  on  C  i.  1.  28.  As  to 
'  longam  comam/  see  C  iv.  la  3,  n.  '  Renodantis/  which  some  render 
'  un^ng,  and  allowing  to  flow  upon  the  shoulders,'  means  rather  '  tying  up 
in  a  kn^'  like  a  girl. 


EPODE  XII. 
This  Ode  is  addressed  to  a  licentious  w<mian. 


EPODE   XIII. 

This  Ode  is  like  the  ninth  of  the  first  book, — a  convivial  song,  written  in 
winter.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  metre  being 
imitated  from  the  Greek.  The  reference  to  Achilles  reminds  us  of  C.  i.  7, 
and  the  allnsion  to  Teocer.  There  is  a  fi»gment  of  Anacreon  which  bears 
some  likeness  to  the  opening  of  this  Epode. 

Aboumekt. — The  tempest  is  raging;  let  us  make  merry,  my  friends, 
wfafle  we  are  young,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  gods,  who  will  give  us  a  good 
turn  yet. 

Bring  ointment  and  music,  as  Chiron  taught  his  great  pupil,  saying,  '*  To 
Tn^  mm  must  go,  and  not  return ;  while  there,  drown  care  in  wme  and 
song,  which  are  gnef  s  pleasant  comforters." 

1.  contraxU]  This  word  is  only  to  be  explained  by  observing  the  different 
aspect  of  the  sky  when  it  is  closed  in  with  clouds,  and  when  it  is  spread  out 
in  all  its  breadth  and  cloudless.  A  frowning  sky  is  a  notion  easily  under- 
stood, and  common  to  all  languages. 

2.  Jooem  ;1  See  C  i.  1.  25 ;  16.  12.  Viigil  (Eel.  vii.  60)  :  "  Juppiter  et 
laete  descenoet  plurimns  imbri."    Geoig.  ii.  325 :  — 

**  Turn  pater  omnipotens  fecundis  imbribus  aether 
Conju^  in  gremium  lactae  descendit." 

3.  rapittmu»t  amia,  Oocaaionem  de  die,]  This  is  explamed  by  C.  iii.  8. 
27  :  "  Dona  praesentis  cape  laetus  horae."  '  Die '  means  the  present  day  as 
of^osed  to  to-morrow,  not,  as  some  take  it, '  from  this  stormy  day.' 

4.  dumque  vhent  ^ua]  See  C.  i.  9.  17,  n.  The  strength  of  an  active 
man  lies  very  much  in  his  legs,  and  so  they  are  put  for  his  strength,  as  in  the 
147tfa  Psalm  (v.  10) :  "  He  delighteth  not  in  the  strength  of  the  horM :  ho 
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taketh  not  pleMoro  in  the  legs  of  a  man  " :  and  the  knees  are  a  diief  park  of 
the  1^,  therefore  yovvara  \v€t9  is  used  for  wciWir.  *  Dum  rirent  gentta,' 
thei^ie,  means  merely  *  while  our  limbs  are  stronj^,  and  we  are  young/  Tlw 
totterine  of  the  knees  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  old  age. 

5.  Mucta  — fronu]  *  Clouded  brow.'  *  Senectns '  is  nowhere  else  used 
in  this  sense  of  *  melancholy/  though  *  senium '  is  not  uncommonly.  *  Tu  * 
is  the  master  of  the  feast  (C.  i.  4..  18,  n.).  Sextus  Manlius  Torqnatns  was 
consul,  B.  c.  55,  when  Horace  was  bom.  Compare  **  O  nata  mecum  constde 
Manlio"  (C.  iii.  21.  1). 

7.  Cdera]  See  C.  i.  9.  9  :  •'  Permitte  divis  cetera."  Either  it  is  a  literd 
version  of  the  Greek  mpa,  In  the  sense  of '  adverse,'  or  the  troubles  of  the 
times  may  bo  referred  to,  or  generally  Horace  may  mean  by '  cetera/  all 
troublesome  thoughts  opposed  to  mirUi  and  wine. 

8.  vieeA  The  short  syllables  here  and  in  w.  10, 14,  *  pcctora,' '  flumina,' 
are  explained  on  v.  24  of  the  last  Ode. 

Achaemenio]  See  C.  ii.  12. 21 ,  n.  '  Nardo '  is  from  '  nnrdnm/  not '  nardns,' 
as  in  Epod.  v.  59  :  "  Nardo  perunctum  quale  non  perfectius." 

9.  JicU  C^Uened]  The  lyro  invented  by  Mercuiy,  bom  on  Mount  Cyllene 
in  Arcadia. 

11.  ^rondil  Juvenal  (vii.  210)  describes  Adiilles  as  a  bi^  boy  at  school, 
"  Mctuens  virgae  jam  erandis  Achilles  Cantabat  patriis  m  montibns " ; 
but  '  grandis '  has  not  Uiat  meaning  here,  though  some  have  supposed  it 
has. 

Centaurta]  Chciron,  the  instructor  of  Achilles  and  other  heroes.  Whether 
Horace  took  what  follows  from  any  story  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  determine, 
as  with  the  similar  episode  of  Tenccr  in  C.  i.  7. 

13.  frigidd]  This  is  an  adaptation  of  Homer's  description  (H.  xxii.  151 ) : 
^  d*  ir€pri  6fp€'i  irpopku  cZicvta  x^Xd^  *H  yiow  ^XPS-  '  I^mus  As- 
saraci/  '  proles  Assaraci,'  are  common  in  Virgil.  Assanicus  was  great- 
grand&ther  of  ^neas.  Homer  took  a  more  heroic  view  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  river  Scamander,  which  was  ftryar  iraraiibs  PaBvbivt^  (D.  xx.  73). 

15.  aubUmine\  *  The  woof  of  the  web.'  '  Certo  subtemine '  means  only 
by  an  unalterable  destinr.  See  Oitull.  64. 328,  &c. :  *'  Cnrrite  ducentes  sub- 
temina  currite  fusi."    '  Mater  caerala '  means  Thetis. 

18.  alioquiis.]  'Alloquiis'  signifies  'consolations/  and  is  in  apposition 
with  *  vino  cantucj^ue.'  There  is  no  other  instance  of  *  alloquium '  being  used 
otherwise  than  with  refbrence  to  conversation.  But  Horace  may  have  fol- 
lowed,^  after  his  custom  of  imitating  the  Greeks,  the  use  of  irapofivBtoWj 
iraprfyopia,  which  were  applied,  in  a  derived  sense,  to  anything  that  gave 
rehef  to  sorrow. 


EPODE   XIV. 

The  object  of  this  Ode  is  to  excuse  Horace  for  his  indolence  in  not  having 
finished  a  poem,  or  volume  of  poems,  he  had  long  promised  (v.  7).  He  says 
it  is  love  that  has  prevented  him,  and  that  Maecenas  ought  to  sympathize 
with  him. 

ABOTTifBirr.  —  Thou  killest  me,  my  noble  Maecenas,  asking  again  and 
again  if  I  have  drank  the  waters  of  Liethe.  It  is  love,  it  is  love  tbnt  keeps 
bock  the  verses  I  have  promised, — such  love  as  Anacreon  wept,  in  his  flowin^f^ 
numbers,  for  Bathyllus,  the  Samian.  Thou,  too,  feelcst  ^  flame,  and  if 
tiiou  art  more  blessed  than  I,  be  thankful.  Thou  lovest  the  most  beautlfiil 
of  women :  I  am  in  torment  for  a  harlot 
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1.  imu'^$ens3fu$,'\  So  Virgil  (Ed.  iii.  54)  :  "  Sensilmt  haec  imis  (res  est 
non  |>anra)  reponas." 

4-  traxefim^  This  is  the  earliest  instance  of  this  use  of  *  traho.'  *  Duco ' 
is  more  common  (C.  L  17.  22;  iii.  3.  84;  iv.  12.  14).  Ovid  and  later 
writers  nse  '  traho '  (see  ForcelL).  The  Greeks  nsed  (nroflo  and  iXict»  com- 
monlj  in  this  sense.  '  Candide '  seems  to  signify  '  generous/  '  true.'  It  is 
nsed  fDuniliarlv. 

6.  DevM]    That  is,  lore. 

8.  Ad  umbilicum  addueere.]  The  sereral  sheets  of  parchment  on  which  the 
contents  of  a  book  were  written  were  joined  togeUier,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
last  was  fastened  a  stick  on  which  the  whole  was  rolled,  like  our  maps  ;  and 
in  the  same  waj,  at  the  ends  of  this  roller,  were  knobs,  which  were  called 
'  comna '  or  '  umbilici.'  The  former  word  is  obvious  enouffb.  The  latter 
belongs  more  properly,  perhaps,  to  the  shape  that  the  ends  of  the  roll  would 
take  when  these  knobs  were  wanting ;  but  it  was  also  applied  to  the  knol» 
themsclTcs,  and  so  '  ad  umbilicum  adducero '  is  to  bring  a  volume  to  the  last 
sheet 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  '  carmen '  means  a  volume  or  a  single  poem. 
'  Ad  umbilicum  addueere '  seems  to  refer  to  a  volume, '  carmen '  to  a  single 
poem ;  but  the  former  might  bo  taken  in  a  derived  sense,  '  ad  finem  addu- 
eere,' as  reasonably  as  the  latter  in  a  collective  sense,  and  I  think  a  single 
poem  is  meant.  Ferfaaps  it  never  was  finished.  Whether  '  olim '  belongs 
to  'inceptos'  or  *promissum'  is  open  to  doubt.  In  sense  it  applies  to 
both. 

9.  Baihytto]  C.  ii.  4.  7,  n.  Anacreon's  verses  were  full  of  passionate  ad- 
dresses to  boys.  The  name  of  Bath jllus  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  frag- 
ments that  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  it  is  mentioned  by  others  besides 
Horace,  and  he  is  known  to  have  been  one  of  Anacreon's  chief  favorites. 
He  was  a  graceful  performer  on  the  flute,  which  accomplishment  Anacreon 
took  delight  in  praiBing.  One  of  the  Odes  falsely  attributed  to  Anacreon  is 
addressed  fh  vtimrtpov  BdBvKkov  -  and  from  that  we  also  learn  that  he  was 
a  Samian,  j)v  d'  ii  ^fiov  nor  ZXBrjs  Tpa<f>€  ^ifiov  ^k  Ba$vXXov>  Ana- 
creon, being  driven  from  his  native  town,  Toos  in  Ionia,  lived  many  years  at 
Samos,  under  the  protection  of  Polycrates. 

12.  Non  elahoratum  adpedem.]  This  means  that  his  style  was  easy  and  his 
rhythm  flowing,  which  is  verified  by  the  few  fragments  that  remain.  The 
poems  that  go  by  Anacreon's  name  are  of  a  later  age. 

13.  Ikerisipse  miser :]  See  Introduction.  Terentia,  Miecenas's  wife,  is 
here  alluded  to. 


EPODE    XV. 

This  is  probably  a  composition  from  the  Greek.  It  is  addressed  to  an 
imaginary  Ncsera  by  the  poet,  in  his  own  person.  He  complains  of  her 
deserting  him  for  a  wealthier  rival.  He  bids  her  remember  her  vows,  and 
beware  of  provoking  him,  lest  he  leave  her  for  ever.  And  he  pities  the  man 
whom  she  has  caught,  and  warns  him  that,  be  he  rich  and  wise  as  he  may, 
she  will  soon  leave  him  for  another.  Horace  introduces  the  same  name  in  a 
much  later  Ode  (iiL  14.  21),  and  it  is  used  throughout  the  Aird  book  of 
Elegies  commonly  attributed  to  Tibullus.  The  Ode  is  in  Ovid's  style,  and 
woAiy  to  have  been  written  by  him. 

Argument.  —  Remember  that  night  when  the  moon  was  in  the  sky,  and 
thou  didst  swear  fidelity  to  me,  saying,  that  so  long  as  the  sheep  feared  the 
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wolf,  and  stonns  vexed  tiie  winter's  sea,  and  ApdOo*B  loda  floated  in  £tte 
breeze,  our  mntnal  love  should  last 

Thou  shalt  me  mj  fimmess,  Nenra.  Flaocos  will  bear  no  rivaU  Let  thj 
faithlessness  drive  him  to  wrath,  and  he  will  seek  a  true  heart  elsewhere.  Let 
him  once  learn  to  hate  thv  b«wty,  and  he  will  be  its  captive  no  more,  when 
grief  shall  have  settled  in  his  souL  And  dion,  whosoever  thou  art,  that 
boostest  thyself  in  mv  sorrow,  be  thou  rich  in  flocks  and  fields,  and  let  Pae- 
tolns  run  cold  for  tnoe ;  be  thou  wise  in  the  secrets  of  Pvthogoras,  and  of 
form  more  beantifhl  than  Nireos ;  yet  shall  thou  weep  for  her  love  tcansfenied 
to  another,  and  my  turn  to  laugh  shall  come. 

2.  IniBT  wumora  tkhroy']  '  Sidus '  propedy  sicnifles  a  coUectioB  of  stan,  a 
constellation ;  but  here  it  is  equivaWt  to  '  stdla^'  which  in  its  turn  appears 
for  'sidus'  in  C.  ill  S9. 19.  In  O.  i.  12.  47  it  is  also  a  ainf^e  star,  and  the 
moon  is  rcmeeetited  as  she  is  here :  "  Micat  inter  omnes  Jnlinm  sidos,  vdnt 
inter  ignas  Luna  minores." 

3.  laentra]  *  Laedero '  is  applied  to  injury  by  word  or  deed,  to  fraud  ('  laeaa 
fides '),  or  slander,  or  violence  done  to  the  person,  or  damage  of  any  kind. 
It  applies  to  high-treason,  whereby  the  mi^esty  of  the  sovereign  power  is  vio- 
lated, and  to  peijury,  as  blaspheming  the  name  of  God.  Compare  Ovid 
(Hen>id.iL4d):  — 

"  Si  de  tot  laesis  sua  numina  quisque  dcorum 
Vindicet,  in  poenas  non  satis  unus  eris." 
The  ofience,  however,  of  lovers'  peijuiy  was  not  supposed  to  weigh  yerj 
heavily  (see  C.  ii.  8. 13,  n.).    The  IMi  Magni  were  twelve  in  number :  Jop- 
piter,  Minerva,  Jimo,  Neptune,  Venus,  Mars,  Vulcan,  Vesta,  ApoUo,  I>iaiia» 
Ceres,  and  M^ury. 

4.  in  verba  jurabtu  tMa,]  This  is  the  usual  way  of  expressing  die  oaA  of 
obedience  tskeu  by  soldiers,  the  words  being  dictated  to  the  men.  Hence  the 
phrases  'concepts  verbis  jnrare,'  'conoeptis  verbis  pejerare.'  'Jnnre  in 
verba'  ¥ras  conventionally  applied  to  any  oath  of  alleipance,  and  the  poet 
says  Neiera  swore  by  the  gods  eternal  devotion  to  his  wilL  Elsewhere  Hor- 
ace expresses  by  these  words  the  blind  adherence  to  a  particular  teacher, 
declaring  that  he  is  "  Nullius  oddictus  juraro  in  verba  magistri "  (Epp,  i, 
1.  14). 

6.  Lentis  adhaertn$  braehiis:]  *  Lentissima  brachia '  is  used  in  a  difierent 
sense  in  S.  i.  9.  64.  Here  '  lentis '  signifies  '  twining,'  as  that  which  is  aoft 
and  pliant. 

7.  Dum  pecori  lupus]  'Infcstus'  belongs  to  both  clauses,  but  in  die  first 
'  foret'  must  be  supplied.  There  is  a  slight  irregularity  in  the  sentenoo.  As 
to  'Orion,'  see  C.  i.  28.  21. 

9.  InUmaoBque  agitarel]  Long  hair  was  the  mark  of  youth  (C  iv.  10. 2,  n.), 
and  Apollo  as  well  as  Bacchus  (see  Epod.  xi.  13,  n.)  was  held  to  be  alwavs 
young.  Hence  in  all  ancient  representations  of  Apollo  he  has  long  hair, 
either  braided  or  fkiwing,  in  which  respect  he  is  fi;eqnently  compared  with 
Bacchus  by  the  poets.  See  Ovid  (Met  iiL  421),  "£t  dignos  Bac«ho  dignos 
et  Apolline  crincs/'  Hence  the  expression  in  the  text  is  almost  proveroial, 
and  Neiero's  vow  is  one  of  eternal  fidelity.  Other  allusions  to  Apollo's  hair 
will  be  found  in  C.  i.  21.  2,  "latonsum  pueri  dicite  Cynthium'';  C.  iii.  4. 
62,  "Qui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit  Cnnes  solotos";  and  C.  iv.  6.  26, 
"  Phoebe  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines." 

11.  virtvte]  'Virtus'  hero  signifies  moral  courage,  determination,  and 
firmness.  See  note  on  C.  S.  58.  The  name  Kesura  is  formed  torn,  tmrntom^ 
which  is  used  bv  Homer,  and  is  said  to  be  an  irregular  comparative  of  iww, 
so  that  Nesera  signifies  '  the  vonnger/ 

14.  parem,]    One  who  is  his  n^tch,  equally  loTtog  and  tfoe. 
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15.  Nee  $emei  ojffensael  'Offcnsus'  is  hero  used  as  the  object  of  dislike. 
Horace  s&ys,  '  Nor  shall  his  fimuiess  yield  to  thy  beauty,  if  he  hate  it  once, 
when  settled  pain  has  entered  Ids  sonl/ 

19.  lieebU]  This  use  of  the  fiitore  tense  shows  that '  licet '  and  some  other 
words,  whicK  are  called  by  the  grammarians  conjunctions,  are  in  fact  only 
Terbs,  after  which  '  ut '  is  understood.  '  licebit '  is  used  below  (S.  ii.  2.  60), 
and  br  Ovid  (Txist  v.  14. 3),  "  Detrahat  anctori  multnm  fortnna  licebit" 
The  Pacfolns,  in  Lydia^  was  not  the  only  golden  stream  of  the  ancients. 
The  Tagus,  Hebrus,  Po,  and  Ganp^,  all  had  the  same  repute.  What  the 
secret  learning  of  Pythagoras  was,  is  expressed  in  the  epithet  given  him,  '  re- 
nati.'  His  metempsychosis  \b  referred  to  in  C.  i.  28. 10.  As  to  Nircus,  see 
C.  iiL20.  15. 


EPODE    XVI. 

This  Ode  is  written  with  great  care,  and  was  probably  one  of  those  oom- 
posidoDs  by  which  Horace  brought  himself  into  public  notice.  It  has  more 
the  appearance  of  having  been  written  for  fame  than  auy  other  in  the  book. 
Probamy  it  was  written  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Perusian  war,  b.  c.  41.  Hor- 
ace mourns  over  the  civil  wars,  and  proposes  that  all  good  citizens  shall  mi- 
grate to  the  Fortunate  Isknds. 

AROtmBirr. — Another  age  is  wasting  in  civil  wars.  She  whom  no  enemy 
eoold  tame,  shall  be  destroyed  by  her  own  accursed  children ;  the  wild  beast 
^all  devour  her ;  the  baibarian  shall  trample  upon  her,  and  scatter  the  dust 
<Mrher  Romulus  to  the  winds. 

What  are  we  to  do  ?  Go  forth  like  the  Phocseans,  leave  our  homes  and 
mn-  temples  to  be  the  dens  of  beasts,  and  go  wherever  the  winds  shall  waft 
w.  8hall  it  be  so  ?  Then  why  delay  ?  But  let  us  swear : —  When  rocks 
shall  swim,  and  the  Po  shall  wash  the  tops  of  Matinus,  and  the  Apeunine  be 
cast  into  the  sea ;  when  the  tiger  shall  Ue  with  the  hind,  and  the  dove  with 
die  bawk,  and  the  herds  fear  not  tiie  lion,  and  the  he-goat  shall  love  the 
waves,  —  dien  we  will  return  to  our  home.  Thus  let  the  nobler  spirits  re- 
solve, while  the  craven  clincs  to  his  couch.  For  us  there  are  those  happy 
Iries  where  the  earth  yields  lier  harvests  and  the  trees  their  fhiit,  unbidden ; 
where  hon^  drops  from  the  oak,  and  the  stream  leaps  babbling  from  the 
hiUs ;  where  the  goat  comes  unbidden  to  the  milk-^ail,  and  udders  are  fiiU, 
and  the  fold  fears  no  i)east8,  and  the  ground  bears  no  vipers ;  where  the  rain- 
flood  and  the  drought  are  not  known ;  whither  the  venturous  sail  comes  not ; 
where  the  flock  is  unhurt  by  pestilence  or  heat  Jove  destined  these  shores 
for  the  pious,  when  the  golden  age  had  passed  away,  and  thidier  the  pious 
may  resort  and  prosper. 

1.  AUera]  The  hist  being  that  of  SuUa,  which  ended  about  forty  years 
befbre. 

8.  Mani]    This  refers  to  the  Social  War,  mentioned  in  C.  iii.  14. 18. 

4.  Poraencu]  The  penultimate  syllable  of  thb  name  is  usually  long,  but  it 
is  here  short.  Porsena  was  king  of  Clnsinm,  in  Etmria.  He  espoused  the 
cause  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  attacked  Rome  with  a  large  army.  The 
Roman  legends  of  Cocles,  who  defended  the  bridge,  of  Clo^lia,  who  with  her 
maidens  swam  over  the  river,  and  of  Mucius  Scsvola,  who  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  fire,  are  all  connected  with  this  period.  Though  tiie  Roman  histori- 
ans have  thrown  disguises  over  the  fact,  tlicre  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Porsena  reduced  the  city  to  submission,  and  took  from  her  all  the  territory 
she  had  obtained  north  of  the  Tiber. 
.34 
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5.  A&mda  nee  virtus]  After  die  battle  of  Cannic,  Hannibal  established 
himself  in  Capoa,  and  Livy  (xxiiL  6)  rehites  a  boasting  speech  of  the  Cam- 
panians,  —  how  thej  expected  that  Hannibal,  when  he  withdrew  to  Carthage, 
would  leave  Rome  a  wreck  and  the  power  over  Italy  in  the  hands  of  Capuji- 
They  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  thnr 
assistance,  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  always  be  a  Campanian.  Five 
years  aftmvards  the  Romans  took  die  town,  and  dealt  Tery  severely  with  it, 
reducing  it  to  a  pmrfectura  (see  S.  i.  5.  84,  n.).  As  to  Spartacus,  see  C.  iiL 
14.  19. 

6.  AUebrox,]  The  Allobroges,  whose  country  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  between  that  river  and  the  Is^re,  had  ambassadors  at  Rome  at  the 
time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  praying  for  redress  for  certain  grievances. 
These  men  were  tampered  with  by  the  conspirators,  and  promised  to  fin-vnuxl 
their  designs,  which,  soon  renting,  they  betrayed,  and  became  the  principal 
witnesses  against  the  conspirators  (Sail.  Cat.  41 ;  Cic.  in  Catil.  iiL  3-4). 
This  explains  Horace's  meaning.  Two  ycBis  afterwards  these  people,  hav- 
ing broken  out  in  war  and  invaded  Gallia  Knrboncnsis,  were  defeated  by  C. 
Pomptinus,  governor  of  that  province.  Their  restlessness  is  mentioned  by 
Cffisar  (B.  G.  iv.  5). 

8.  Parejaibus]     This  is  like  **  bella  matribns  deteptata  "  (C.  i.  1.  2*4). 

11.  ituistet]  *  Insistcre '  is  followed  by  the  accosativc  case  sometimes,  par- 
ticnlariy  when  it  implies  motion,  as  'insistere  viam,'  which  peculiarity  is 
found  in  the  Greek  ica$€{o/un.  It  more  usually  governs  the  dative  case,  or 
is  followed  by  the  ablative  after  '  in.'  See  Aeu.  vi.  563 :  "  Sceleratam  iasia- 
tere  limen."  Ezokiel's  prophecy  anunst  Tyre  doelarefi  that  Kebuc&adneazar 
"  with  the  hoofii  of  his  norsea  shall  tread  ctown  all  her  streets"  (xxvi.  11 )  ; 
and  Jeremiah  exclaims  (viii.  1,2):  "At  tliat  time  they  shall  bring  out  the 
bones  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  bones  of  his  princes,  and  the  booes  of 
the  priests,  and  die  bones  of  the  prophets,  and  the  bones  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  out  of  their  graves,  and  they  shall  spread  them  before  the  sua  : 
they  shall  not  be  gathered  nor  be  buried ;  they  shall  be  as  dung  on  the  fiuse 
of  the  earth."  Horace  does  not  take  account  of  the  apotheosis  of  Rcnmnliis, 
which  ho  himself  refers  to  elsewhere  (C.  iii.  3.  16).  Poiphyrion,  on  ilie 
authority  of  Varro,  sajrs  the  tomb  of  Romulus  was  behind  the  Koatra. 

15.  expedicU]  This  belongs  to  '  corcre ' ;  '  what  course  befits  us  best,  that 
we  be  free  from  our  vile  sufferings,'  wlicro  die  Greeks  would  express  or  (more 
commonly)  understand  cS«tc.  The  story  of  the  Pbocseans  abandoning  their 
dty  when  Harpagus  was  besieging  it,  and  declaring  that  they  woukl  not 
return  till  a  bar  of  iron  they  threw  into  the  sea  should  fkwt,  is  told  by  Herod- 
otus  (i.  165).  It  must  have  been  familiar  to  educated  men,  and  the  form  of 
oath  may  have  become  proverbial,  '  Exsecrata'  is  used  in  a  middle  sense, 
'binding  themselves  under  a  curse,'  ^iroi^otiyro  Itrxvp^  lunapas.  So 
'  agros '  is  governed  by  *  proftint,'  not  by  '  exsecrata.' 

23.  Sic  placet  f  ]  '  Flacetne  ?"  the  usual  formula  addressed  to  the  people  at 
the  comitia.  The  poet  fancies  himself  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  citiaens. 
*  Habet  snadere '  is  another  Greek  constmction,  vtiBttw  ?y€t. 

25.  Sedjttremus  in  kaec:"]  *  but  let  us  take  an  oath  in  this  form' ;  to  make 
our  departure  inevitable. 

33.  ravos]  C.  iii.  27.  3,  n.  *  Levis  hircus  amet,'  *  the  goat  become  sleek, 
and  love.' 

41.  Oceanvs]    The  Atlantic. 

42.  divite$  H  insuiasA     See  C.  iv.  8.  25,  n. 

46.  Suamque  pullaficui  omat  arboremfl  *  and  the  purple  fig  adorns  its  own 
tree ' ;  that  is,  without  grafting. 

51.  vetperiinutl  See  C.  i.  2.  45.  Viig.  Geoig.  iii.  538  :  "  Noctnmus  obam- 
hulat." 
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57.  Non  hvc  Arg(»\  Ho  means  to  say,  that  no  Tcntimnis  sail  has  readied 
these  islands ;  not  the  Arco,  in  which  Jason  sailed  for  the  golden  fleece,  nor 
Medea,  who  returned  with  him  to  Greece,  nor  the  Phoenicians,  who  went  erery- 
whens  wiA  their  merchandise,  nor  the  crew  of  Ulysses,  who  wandered  about 
the  seas  for  ten  years. 

62.  uestuxma  —  impotaUia]  *  the  burning  excess ' ;  that  is,  *  the  excessive 
heat' 

65.  qiMntm^  This  depends  on  'fuga.'  '  Safe  flight  frcnn  which  is  ofieicd 
to  the  pious,  if  I  be  prophet' 


BPODE   XVII. 

This  poem  is  written  with  the  ironical  purpose  of  making  peace  between 
the  poet  and  Canidia.  The  recantation  is  tiot  less  severe  than  the  libels  (see 
Epodes  iii.  and  v.,  and  S.  i.  9).  The  ^t  humbly  retracts  his  chai*ges  <^ 
base  Inrth,  sterility,  witcltcreft,  &c.,  but  in  such  language  as  to  make  them 
worse  :  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Epode  Canidia  makeB  a  reply  refusing 
forgiveness,  and  vowing  vengeance  on  her  ti-aduoer. 

Aboumbnt.  —  I  yield,  I  yield ;  I  pray  tliee  by  Prosevpine,  by  Diana,  br 
thine  own  mighty  spoils,  Canidia,  cease  thr  chitfms ;  stay,  stay^  thy  wheet 
Achilles  had  compassion  upon  Tclephus,  ana  healed  him.  He  was  entreated, 
and  gave  back  the  body  of  Hector,  and  the  matrons  of  Troy  anointed  him 
lor  buriaL  Ciroe  restored  the  companions  of  Ulysses.  Surely  I  have  been 
punished  enoujp^h,  O  thou  that  art  loved  of  sailors  and  of  hucksters  1  Tho 
Gomplexiim  of  youth  is  gone  from  me ;  my  hair  is  white;  I  rest  not  day  or 
nittht,  and  sigbis  give  me  no  relief.  I  now  believQ  what  I  once  denied. 
What  wonldst  thou  more  ?  O  sea  and  earth,  I  am  on  fire,  like  Hercules 
with  the  hk)od  of  Nessns,  and  Etna's  everlasting  flame.  As  a  crucible  filled 
with  Colchian  drup,  thou  wilt  bum  till  I  shalTbe  consumed,  and  my  ashes 
scattered  to  the  winds.  What  death  or  what  penalty  awaits  me  ?  Speak, 
and  I  will  offer  a  hundred  oxen,  or  praise  thy  chastitv  in  lying  song.  The 
brothers  of  Helen  were  entreated,  and  gave  the  poet  back  bis  eyes ;  and  do 
thou,  for  thou  canst,  loose  me  from  my  madness.  Indeed  thou  art  not  de- 
based bv  thy  parents'  rans ;  thou  dost  uU  scatter  tho  new«buried  ashes  of  tho 
poor ;  thy  heart  is  kind,  thv  hands  are  pure,  thy  son  is  thine  own,  and  thy 
births  are  no  pretence.  Why  waste  thy  prayers  i^xm  ears  that  are  deaf  as 
the  rock  lashed  by  ^  waves  ?  To  think  thou  shouldst  publish  and  laugh 
with  impunity  at  our  mvstic  rites,  and  fill  the  town  with  mv  name !  What 
profit,  then,  have  I  of  the  skill  I  have  learnt  ?  Thus  shaft  Uiou  live  with 
strength  ever  renewed  for  fresh  endurance,  as  Tantalus  vainly  seeks  to  be  at 
rest,  Prometheus  to  be  delivered  from  his  vulture,  and  Sisyphus  to  plant  his 
stone  on  the  top  of  his  mountain.  Thou  wilt  seek  death  m  every  form,  and 
it  shall  not  come.  I  will  bestride  thee,  and  spurn  tlie  earth  in  my  pride. 
What !  must  I,  who  can  move  images,  bring  down  the  moon  or  raise  the 
dead,  —  I,  the  mingler  of  love-charms,  —  must  I  see  my  spells  of  no  avail  for 
such  as  thee  ? 

1.  Jainjam\  The  repetition  denotes  haste  and  eagerness,  '  See,  see  I  yield.' 
They  are  saia  '  dare  manus,'  who  give  their  hands  to  the  chains  of  a  con- 
queror. The  phrase  is  common  enough.  See  Yiigil  ( Aen.  xi.  568) :  "  nequo 
ipse  manus  feritate  dedisset"  Csssar  (B.  G.  v.  31 ) :  "  tan^m  dat  Cotta 
permotus  manus  ;   superat  sentcntia  Sabini."    Cicero  uses  it  repeatedly. 
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The  tpeaSbtt  iiiTofces  Proserpina  and  Hecate,  as  the  divinities  with  whom 
the  witch  has  most  commanication. 

4.  Per  atone  libtm]    Tliis  position  of  'atqnc  *  is  peculiar  to  the  poets. 

5.  Eiifixcti  Virgil  says  (Aen.  v.  527) :  **  Caelo  ecu  sacpo  retixa  Tnui»- 
cummt  crinemqae  volantia  sidera  dncont." 

7.  uhe,  9otoe  twrbmem,]  '  Turbo '  is  a  wheel  of  some  sort  used  by  soroer- 
esses,  often  alluded  to  by  the  poets  :  /Sop^o9  is  the  Greek  name  for  it. 
Threads  of  various  colors  arranged  artilicially  were  spun  round  the  wheel, 
and  formed  a  magical  web,  supposed  to  involve  somehow  or  other  the  afiec* 
tions  or  fortunes  of  him  who  was  the  object  of  the  spell.  '  Retro  solvere ' 
means  to  relax  the  onward  motion  of  the  wheel,  which  will  then  of  itself  roll 
back. 

8.  MovU  nqsatem]  Telephud  was  king  of  Mvsia,  during  the  Trojan  war, 
and  his  country  being  invaded  by  the  Greeks,  ho  was  wounded  by  Achilles. 
It  having  been  declared  by  an  oracle  that  Troy  conld  not  be  taken  without 
the  help  of  Telephus,  and  Tclcphus  having  learnt  that  his  wound  could  only 
be  cured  by  Acnilles,  he  cave  his  services  to  the  Greeks,  and  was  cured. 
Achilles  is  called  '  ncpos  l^ereius '  because  he  was  the  son  of  Thetis,  the 
daughter  of  Kerens.  Propcrtius  refers  to  the  story  (ii.  1. 63).  See  also  Ovid 
(TrSt.  i.  1.  99,  sqq.). 

11.  Unxere]  Achilles,  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  Priam  (H.  xxiv.  510), 
eave  back  Hector's  body,  which  he  had  threatened  die  dogs  should  devour 
(U.  xxiiL  182).  Homer  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  the  Trojan  women 
anointed  Hector's  body ;  but  Horace  only  makes  them  do  what  the  Greeks 
did  for  Patroclus  (Q.  xviii.  350),  Kok  rorr  di)  XoOoav  re  nak  ^ci^or  Xiw 
Aa/».  '  Homicidam '  is  a  literal  version  of  ch'dpo^ovoir,  Homer's  epithet 
for  Hector.  The  rhythm  of  the  line  in  which  it  occurs  is  without  a  precedent 
in  Horace. 

16.  LalbonoBi\    This  epithet  is  repeated  from  the  last  Epode  (v.  60). 

17.  Circd\  in  the  Epodes,  Satires,  and  Epistles,  Horace  uses  the  Latin 
terminations,  and  in  the  Odes  only  the  Greek. 

20.  AfMOoL  nmttU]  While  he  professes  to  flatter  and  pacify  her,  he  pro- 
vokes her  by  saying  she  was  the  admiration  of  vulgar  shipmasters  and  shop- 
men.   See  0.  l  28.  23,  n.,  and  C.  iii.  6.  SO,  n.,  as  to  'nauta'  and  'institor.^ 

21.  Fi/^juoentaM\  From  this  description  c^  himself,  it  has  been  supj^osed 
that  Horace  was  advanced  in  rears  wlien  be  wrote  this.  But  the  whole  is 
ironical.  He  says  the  bloom  of  youth  has  left  him,  he  is  nothing  but  skin 
and  bone,  has  lost  his  color,  and  is  gray,  all  through  her  poisonous  drugs  or 
ointments. 

23.  odonbm  ,*]    This  is  equivalent  to  '  nngnentis '  or  *  venenis.' 

24.  ah  lah9rt\  This  preposition  is  used  like  diro,  'after,'  and  'est'  in  ^ 
next  verse  like  hm  for  ^<rv^« 

27.  Ergo  negaltum\  *  Therefore  I  am  compelled,  poor  wretch,  to  believe 
what  I  onoe  denied,  that  Sabine  charms  are  lashing  my  heart,  and  that  my 
head  is  splitting  with  Marsic  spell.'  '  Increpare '  is  used  in  a  singular  way. 
It  is  used  elsenniere  for  the  dashing  of  waves  against  the  shore,  and  in  almost 
every  sense  connected  with  loud  noises.  It  is  difiScult  to  give  it  its  exact 
meaning  here.  The  Sabine,  Pelignian,  and  Marsican  women  had  credit 
above  others  for  witchcraft.  See  S.  i.  9.  29,  and  below,  v.  60,  and  Epod.  r. 
76.  *  Nenia'  is  used  for  a  charm,  as  in  Ovid  (A.  A.  ii.  102) ;  "  Mixtaque 
cum  magicis  nenia  Marsa  sonis."    For  its  other  meanings,  see  C.  ii.  1. 88,  n. 

31.  QMmtum  neaue  afro]     See  Epod.  iii.  17. 

83.   Virmg]     This  probably  means  'undying,'  'ever  fresh/ 

tu  donee  dma]  *  Thou  dost  bum  as  a  cfuciue  filled  with  Colchian  drugs 
("  venena  Medeae,"  Epod.  v.  62),  till,  reduced  to  dbry  dnden,  I  shall  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  insolnit  winds.' 
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36.  ttipendiumt}  It  is  possible  this  majr  mean  'service,'  which  is  its 
military  sense ;  or  it  may  be  '  penalty/  but  the  meaning  is  donbtfuL  '  Qnae 
finis '  means  *  what  dcaiii  'i  \  Captives  led  in  triumph  were  always  pat  to 
death.     See  C.  iv.  2.  35,  n. 

40.  sonari ;]  '  Sono '  is  used  as  an  active  verb  only  by  the  poets,  after 
the  manner  of  ^x'ur.  The  satire  of  what  follows  is  very  amusing.  In  his 
plea  for  foigiveness  he  repeats  his  ofience,  implying  that  to  call  her  chaste  he 
must  lie,  which,  however,  he  is  willing  to  do.  The  following  words  aro  the 
substance  of  what  he  promises  to  say  in  her  praise,  placing  her,  like  Ariadne 
and  other  virtuous  women,  among  the  constellations. 

42.  Infamis  Hdenae]  The  story  is,  that  Stesidioms  (C.  iv.  9.  8,  n.)  was 
struck  with  blindness  for  >vriting  a  libel  on  Helen,  and  that  on  writing  a  re- 
cantation (waXiy^m)  he  was  zestored  to  sight  by  Helen,  or,  as  Horace  here 
says,  by  her  brothers,  Castor  and  Pollux.  *  Vicem  '  means  *on  behalf  of.' 
In  this  independent  ibrm  the  word  often  occurs  in  Livy.  The  Greek  poets 
used  x^^V'"^  '^^  uoipop  in  the  same  way. 

45.  pitea  nanif]  This  is  a  common  formula  in  entreaties  both  in  Greek 
{dvpff.  ydp)  and  Latin. 

46.  O  nee  patemis\  *0  thou  who  art  not  debased  by  the  sins  of  thy 
parents,  who  art  not  an  old  witch  skilled  in  sprinkling  on  the  ])inth  day  the 
ashes  on  the  tombs  of  the  poor.'  In  this  way,  while  lie  pretends  to  recant,  ho 
makes  his  language  more  libellous  than  ever. 

obmdeta]  This  is  applied  in  an  unusual  sense.  It  usually  signifies  that 
wfakh  18  gone  to  decay  (out  of  use),  as  clothes,  houses,  faded  pictures,  &c. 
(seeForedL),  and  so  it  comes  to  mean  generally  that  which  is  spoilt  and 
worthless,  as  here.    See  C.  ii.  10.  6. 

48.  NovendiaUs]  It  appears,  if  we  aro  to  believe  the  old  commentators, 
to  have  been  &e  practice  to  buiy  the  ashes  nine  days  after  death.  Thetefore, 
Horace  means  to  say  that  the  witch  dug  up  the  ashes  of  the  dead  immediately 
after  their  burial,  while  they  were  fresh,  and  better  suited  on  that  account  for 
magical  ceremonies.  The  ashes  of  the  poor  are  fixed  upon,  perhaps,  because 
they  were  not  watched  as  the  rich  man's  were.  '  Kovendiales '  usually  signi- 
fies '  of  nme  days'  continuance,'  but  it  cannot  have  that  meaning  hen. 
Hector  was  buried  afW  nine  days  (H.  xxiy.  784). 

60.  Tkusqtte  venter  Pactumeius,]  In  Epod.  y.  5  it  is  insinuated  that  Canidia 
is  childless,  that  the  children  she  pretends  to  have  aro  not  hers,  and  her  child- 
births  are  a  fiction,  perhaps  to  extract  money  from  her  lovers,  on  whom  her 
pretended  children  were  affiliated.  Here  the  libel  is  withdrawn,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  it  untouched,  for  in  the  last  line  he  insinuates  that  her 
travail  is  at  least  not  very  difficult.  *  Venter'  is  used  by  the  law-writers  to 
signify  the  child  in  the  womb,  or  a  woman  with  child.  '  Pactumeius '  is  a 
^man  name ;  why  Horace  uses  it,  no  one  can  tell.  Thero  is  some  allusion 
that  would  have  been  intelligible  at  the  time. 

53.  Quid  obseratis]    From  this  point  Canidia  is  supposed  to  reply. 

56.  tU  tu  riMeris]    '  Ut '  is  an  exclamation  of  sconu    *  To  think  that  you 
should.'    It  occurs  again  (S.  ii.  5. 18) :  '*  Utne  te^m  s^urco  Damae  latus  I " 
The  festival  in  honor  of  Cotys  or  Cotytto  was  of  Thracian  ori^n,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Corinth  and  other  Greek  states.    It  found  its  way  into  Sicily,  but 
was  never  introduced  into  the  Italian  states,  and  was  unknown  at  Rome  ex- 
cept to  the  learned.    The  rites  of  this  goddess  were  very  impure,  and,  like 
other  works  of  darkness,  professed  secrecy,  as  Juvenal  says  (ii.  91) :  — 
"  Talia  secreta  coluenmt  orgia  taeda 
Cecropiam  soliti  Bi^tae  lassare  Cotytto." 
Canidia  is  made  to  <^1  her  witch's  oigies  Cotyttia,  by  which  the  libel  that 
runs  through  the  poem  is  maintained. 

68.  Et  Eaquilini  pontifex  venejtd]     She  chaiges  him  with  thrusting  himself 
34* 
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upon  the  oigifiB  as  if  he  were  tiie  priest,  who  alone  of  men  might  atteod 
them. '  As  to  the  Campos  Esqnilinos,  wliere  the  witches  were  supposed  to 
hold  their  midnight  meraoffs,  see  Epod.  r.  100,  and  S.  i.  8,  Introduction. 

60.  Qmd  proaerat  ditasse]  *  What  good,  then,  did  I  get  bj  sfiending  mooej 
npon  the  ola  Pelignian  witclies  (i.  e.  to  teach  me  my  <£ift),  and  mingling  ibr 
thee  a  more  qoick  and  potent  draught  ?  But  though  it  be  quick  ana  potent, 
yet  the  death  that  awaits  thee  shaU  be  slower  thim  thou  wouldst  have  it.' 
The  country  of  the  Peligni  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Marsi,  who  bordered  on  the 
Sabini.    See  note  on  v.  27. 

63.  in  hoc\    '  For  this  purpose.' 

65.  Pd^fM  U^fidi]     See  C.  i  6.  8,  n. 

66.  Egens  bemgnae]  The  poets  of  the  Angnstan  age,  in  rckting  the  pan- 
ishment  of  Tantalus,  refer  only  to  that  lecend  according  to  which,  standings 
in  die  midst  of  water  with  fruit-trees  over  nis  head  ('  benigna  dapes '),  he  is 
not  able  to  reach  either  (Hom.  Odyss.  xi.  582).  The  otter  stoiy,  followed 
by  Pindar  and  other  Greek  poets,  of  a  great  stone  suspended  over  his  head, 
and  oyer  threatening  to  fall  on  him,  the  Romanpoets  do  not  allude  to.  But 
Cicero  does,  and  only  to  that  (De  Fin.  i.  18 ;  Tusc.  Disp.  iv.  16).  See  S.  L 
1.68. 

67.  Prometheus]  Horace  is  not  inconsistent  in  respect  to  Prometheus, 
whom  in  C.  If.  13.  37,  18.  85,  he  places  in  Tartarus.  The  story,  as  related 
prophetically  by  Hermes  in  the  play  of  .£schylus  (P.  V.  1016,  soq.),  is,  that 
the  Pythian  rock  on  which  Prometncus  was  first  bound  by  Hcpnsestus  was 
strudL  down,  with  him  upon  it,  by  Zeus  into  Hades,  and  that  he  was  brought 
thence  after  a  lon^  time  {fuucpwu^os  ^mXtvrrfOtit  xpoifov)  to  undei^go 
upon  earth  the  punishment  awaraea  to  Tityos  in  hell,  ofhaving  his  liver  de- 
voured by  an  eagle. 

68.  Sinfphu$\    See  C.  ii.  14.  20,  n.,  where  his  punishment  is  called  very 
'  aptly  '  lon^^  labor.' 

71.  Nanco]  The  steel  of  Noricnm  (Carynthia  and  Styria)  is  mentioned 
elsewhere  (C.  L  16. 9). 

74.  Fecta&or  hwneris]  She  threatens  to  bestride  his  hated  shoulders  in 
triumph,  and  to  spurn  tne  earth  in  the  pride  of  her  revenge. 

76.  movere  cereaa  imagines,]  To  giye  life  to  waxen  images  made  to  repre- 
sent an  absent  youth,  and  inspired  with  the  tenderness  or  Uie  pains  he  should 
feeL  In  S.  i.  8.  30  such  an  image  is  introduced  (see  note),  and  the  witch  ia 
Theocritus  (ii.  28)  melts  a  waxen  image,  and  says :  — 

&f  TovTop  rbp  Kopop  /ycl>  (rbp  baifiopi  nSictt, 
&s  Tcucoiff'  im  ZpiOTOs  6  Mvvdio^  avrUa  AcX^r, 
which  Virgil  has  imitated  in  his  eighth  Eclogue  (v.  80) : — 

"  Limns  ut  hie  duresdt,  et  haec  ut  oera  liquesdt 
Uno  eodemque  igni,  sic  nostro  Daphnis  amore.'' 

And  Hypsipyle  says  of  Medea  (Ovid,  Heroid.  vi.  91 ) :  -~ 

''  Devovet  absentes  simulacraque  cerea  fidt, 
Et  misemm  tenues  in  jecur  niget  acns.'' 

80.  Demderi — foeM\    Love-potions. 

81.  ta  Is  mLagmUe]    'Of  no  avail  against  thee.' 
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SATIRE    I. 

The  professed  purpose  of  thifl  Satire,  or  that  with  which  Horace  seems  to 
have  begun,  may  be  gathered  from  the  first  two  lines.  Discontent  with  the 
condition  that  ProTi^nce  had  assigned  them  ;  disappointment  with  the  po- 
sition many  years'  labor,  and  perhi^  dishonesty,  have  gained  them ;  envy  of 
tficir  neighbors'  circumstances,  even  if  they  be  worse  than  their  own ;  dis- 
satis&ction,  in  short,  with  what  they  have  and  are,  and  craving  for  something 
they  have  not  and  are  not,  —  these  arc  features  common  to  the  great  minority 
of  men.  Por  this  vice  of  discontent  the  Greeks  had  a  comprehensive  name, 
fiffji'^tifwipia.  It  will  be  seen  that,  after  propounding  the  whole  subject  in 
the  shape  of  a  c^uestion  to  Msecenas,  Horace  confines  himself  to  one  solution 
of  it,  and  that  not  the  most  comprehensive  (see  notes  on  vv.  28. 1 08).  Avarice 
is  the  only  reason  he  assigns  for  the  universal  dl»easc,  and  any  one  will  see 
that  hereby  he  leaves  many  untouched  who  are  as  culpably  restless  as  the 
avaricious,  but  not  in  their  sordid  way. 

The  Satire  is  put  first  in  the  order  of  this  book,  not  as  an  introduction  (of 
which  it  bears  no  signs),  but  because  it  is  addressed  to  Msecenas. 

1.  quam  stftc  sortem]  See  note  on  C.  i.  9. 14,  as  to  'sors'  and  'fors.' 
These  two  are  opposed,  as  effect  and  cause,  the  condition  and  that  which 
produces  it.  '  Fors '  and  '  ratio '  are  opposed  as  that  which  a  man  cannot 
nelp,  and  that  which  he  carves  out  for  himself.  '  Fors '  is  '  accident,' '  ratio ' 
is '  dioice.' 

3.  laudet]  This  sense  of  'landare,'  'felicem  praedicare,'  fioKopi^tuf^  is 
repeated  below,  v.  9,  and  in  v.  109,  where  it  occurs  in  combination  with, 
and  as  equivalent  to,  'probare.'  So  Cicero  (De  Am.  c  7)  says;  "Ex  quo 
illomm  beata  mors  videtur,  horum  vita  landabilis." 

lavdel  divena  sequentetf]  This  is  briefly  expressed,  for  'sed  quisque 
laudet'  In  die  transition  from  negative  to  posiove  statements,  the  positive 
element  whidi  is  contained  in  the  former  is  often  carried  on  in  the  mind,  so 
as  to  affect  the  latter,  as  in  those  sentences  which  are  coupled  by  '  nee '  and 
*ct,*  oCt€  and  re.  *Nemo  vivit'  is  'quisque  non  vivit.'  'Diversa'  indi- 
cates, not  merely  different,  but  *  opposite '  careers. 

4.  pravis  cmnis]  Viigil  says  (Aen.  ix.  246) :  "  Hie  annis  gravis  atque 
animi  matnrus  Aletes.'  And  '  gravis '  js  one  of  the  commonest  words 
applied  to  old  age,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Cicero's  treatise  De  Senect. ; 
and  fiofws  is  equally  common  in  die  same  connection.  Horace,  in  his  own 
campaigning,  had  undoubtedly  heard  many  a  veteran  grumbling  at  his  con- 
dition. 

7.  Qftid  enim,  coticurntur .-]     See  C.  ii.  18.  23,  n. 

horae  Mbmento]  'Horae  momento'  is  a  common  phrase  in  livy  and 
other  writers.  Horace  has  below,  '  pnncto  moblKs  horae.'  '  Pttnctnm '  is 
perhaps  a  little  more  precise  than  '  momentum,'  which  signifies  the  progress 
of  time,  though  conventionally  its  smallest  division.  Plmy  draws  a  distinc- 
tion between  them  (Panegyr.  iv.  c  56) :  "  Quod  momentum,  quod  immo 
temporis  punctum  aut  ben^cio  sterile  aut  vacuum  laude  ?  " 

9.  juris  Ugumque  perittu]  'Jurisperiti,'  'jurisconsulti/  were  persons  who 
expounded  the  law.    Their  expositions  were  called  '  responsa,'  and  they  gave 
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them  grtatnitonBly.  They  were  distmct  from,  the  professors  or  teachers 
('adrocati')  and  others,  who  were  paid  for  their  services,  and  from  *orsu 
tores/  thongh  the  '  consultos '  sometimes  combined  with  his  .calling  as  snch 
tliat  of  the  'orator'  or  'patronus.'  If  we  are  to  believe  this  statement  of 
Horace,  and  another  to  tne  same  effect  (£pp.  ii.  1.  103),  we  most  suppose 
that  these  learned  persons  sacrificed  their  own  convenience  to  the  anxienr  of 
their  clients,  and  received  them  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning.  'Jus  * 
embodied  all  law.  As  to  '  leges/  see  £pp.  L  16.  41,  n.  On  'landiU,'  see  v. 
3,  n. 

11.  datit  vadtbua]  'Vades'  were  sureties  provided  by  the  defendant,  to 
sccnro  his  appearance  before  ^e  pnetor  at  a  time  agreed  upon  between  the 
plaintiff  and  himself.  K  he  did  not  appear,  he  forfeited  the  amount  of  the 
*  vndimonium '  or  amement,  and  his  '  vades '  were  liable  to  pay  it  if  he  did 
not  (see  S.  9. 36,  n.^.  The  person  here  represented,  tiierefbre,  is  ^ae  defend- 
ant in  an  action,  gomg  up  reluctantly  to  Rome,  to  appear  before  the  prtetor 
according  to  his  agreement    '  Ille '  is  as  if  the  man  were  before  us. 

14.  DtUatare  vment]  Though  '  delasso '  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  tibere  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  the  word,  or  alter  it.  The  intensive  force  of '  de '  Is  well 
added  to  '  lasso.'  It  corresponds  to  koto,  which  has  the  same  force.  Who 
Fabius  was,  it  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture  wi^  probability. 

15.  ^1  quis  Deus,"]  This  is  not  a  Roman  way  of  speaking,  but  Greek,  tl 
daifiMtf  Tis»  '  En  ego  *  does  not  belong  to  'faciam/  but  is  absolute :  '  Here 
am  I.'  *  Eia '  is  an  exclamation  of  haste, '  Away ! '  *  Nolint,'  '  they  would 
not'  (oi/c  iSiXoKv  tiv),  is  the  apodosis  to  'si  quis  Deus.'  Compare  S.  ii.  7. 
24:  "Si  quis  ad  ilia  deus  subito  te  agat,  usque  recuses."  'Atqui'  is  an- 
other form  of  *  atquin,'  and  '  quin '  represents  *  qui,'  with  a  negative  partick 
affixed. 

1 8.  partibus :]  An  expression  taken  from  the  language  of  the  theatre :  '  the 
part  you  have  to  play '  m  life. 

21 .  Iratus  bticcas  inflet,']  An  obvious,  but  not  veiy  reverential,  representor 
tion  of  passion. 

25.  olim]    pee  C.  ii.  10.  17,  n. 

27.  Sed  tctmen  ajnolo]  'Sed/  'sed  tamen/  'veruntamen/  are  ofVen  used, 
and  especially  by  Cicero,  not  to  express  opposition,  but  after  a  parenthesis  or 
digression,  as  here  and  C.  iv.  4.  22.  Sec,  for  another  instance  among  many, 
Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.3.2. 

28.  JUe  ffravem]  The  cause  of  that  discontent  which  was  spoken  of  at  the 
beginning  is  here  traced  to  the  love  of  monev,  each  man  thinking  that  his 
neighbor  is  getting  it  faster  than  he  is,  and  wismng  therefore  to  change  places 
with  him.  But  Horace  does  not  mean  that  to  be  the  only  solution  of  tfie 
universal  discontent  That  would  be  absurd,  and  one  at  least  of  his  own 
examples  would  contradict  his  theory,  the  jurisconsultus,  who  did  not  pursue 
his  laborious  vocation  for  pay.  He  therefore  shifts  or  limits  his  ground  a 
little,  and  dwells  upon  that  which  he  supposes  to  bo  the  most  prevaloit  cause 
of  discontent ;  and  with  his  ground  he  cnanges  his  examples.  '  Nauta'  and 
'mercator'  here  are  the  same  person,  the  trader  navigating  his  own  ship. 
(See  C.  i- 28.  23.)  'Perfidus  canpo'  appears  again  in  'cauponibns  atque 
malignis'  (S.  i.  5.  4).  'Per  omne  Audaces  mare  qui  cnmmt'  is  repeated 
finom  C.  i.  3.  9,  sqq. 

32.  abaria :]    Tliis  word,  which  is  senerally  used  for  the  rations  of  soldiers 
or  slaves,  is  u»ed  here  ironically  for  the  humblest  provision  that  can  be  made 
for  the  latter  years  of  life,  as  if  that  was  all  that  these  men  set  before  tbeir 
minds. 
,    33.  nam  exanph  eat,]  '  for  this  is  tiieirmodel/ 

35.  hand  ignara  ac  non  incautafiOuri,]  Experience  tells  her  that  times  will 
change,  and  instinct  teaches  her  to  provide  against  that  change  ;  she  knows 
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what  is  cominffy  and  proyides  accordin^rly.  This  is  what  Horace  means ;  but 
die  ant  is  torpid  in  tne  winter,  and  lays  up  no  store  in  her  honse  for  that 
season,  though  no  error  is  more  common  tnan  to  suppose  she  does.  These 
animals  work  hard  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year,  but  the  ibod  they 
gather  is  consumed  before  the  winter. 

36.  QMoe,  simid  invemtm]  *  Quae '  is  opposed  to  '  quom  te '  (v.  38) :  '  now 
she.'  '  Inversum  annum '  is  compoundea  of  the  two  notions  *  inversnm  cae- 
lum' and  'mutatum  annum/  The  sun  enters  Aquarius  in  the  middle  of 
January.  Viiigil  uses  the  word  'contristat'  jGrcoiig.  iii.  279) :  "imde  niger- 
rimus  Auster  Kascitur,  et  plnrio  contristat  iHgore  caelum."  The  ant  is  one 
of  the  '^  four  things  which  are  little  upon  the  earth,  but  they  are  exceeding 
wise," — the  ants,  the  conies,  the  locusts,  and  the  spiders.  (Prov.  xxx.  24, 
sqq.) 

39.  igniMy  mart^firrum^]  This  b  a  mere  prorerfoial  way  of  speakmg,  com- 
mon to  all  languages.  No  obstacles  are  too  gpreat  for  a  man  who  has  a  selfish 
purpose  to  serve,  if  he  has  set  his  heart  upon  it  The  second  person  is  used 
to  give  force  to  Uie  language.  The  selMeceivcr  iS'^confronted  with  hia  own 
iUustration.  * 

43.  Qtod  n  commnuoM]  The  miser  is  supposed  to  iBtermpt,  and  say, ''  But 
if  you  were  to  take  from  it,  it  would  soon  dwindle  to  a  paltry  '  as.' "  'i^uod ' 
is  always  the  neuter  of  the  relative,  but  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  it  is  used  to 
connect  a  new  sentence  with  what  precedes,  and  is  not  connected  with  'pon- 
dns '  as  its  antecedent 

45.  MiUia  fntmenti]  '  Modiomm '  must  be  supplied.  As  to  '  millia,' 
•mille,'  see  S.  ii.  3. 197,  n.  On  'area,'  see  C.  i.  1. 10,  n.  'Triverit,'  'sup- 
pose that  it  threshes.'  This  is  the  concessive  use  of  the  subjunctive.  The 
practice  of  putting  a  note  of  interrogation  in  such  sentences  as  this  is  ex- 
ploded. The  older  editions  generally  have  it.  Similar  constructions  are  S. 
10.  64,  "Fuerit  LucUius  inqnam  Comis  et  urbanus;  fuerit  limatior — sed 


ille,"  etc< ;  S.  3. 15,  "  Dedes  centena  dedisses : — qoinque  diebus  nil  erat  in 
loculis  " ;  S.  ii.  6.  50 ;  Epp  i.  I.  87  ;  and  many  other  places. 
46.  plui  ac  mens :]    Tnis  construction  occurs  again,  S.  i.  6.  130 ;  10.  34, 


59 ;  it  3.  270.  Cicero  likewise  uses  '  ac '  with  the  comparative  (Ad  Att  xiii. 
2),  "Diutius  abfutnrus  ac  noUem."  'Plus  quam'  occurs  immediately  be- 
low. The  scene  that  follows  is  that  of  a  rich  man's  household  preceding  him 
to  the  country,  a  pack  of  slaves  ('venales'),  some  carrying  provisions  and 
paiticnlarly  town-made  bread  in  netted  bags  ('reticula'),  and  others  with 
different  burdens,  and  some  with  none  at  all.  The  man  who  carried  the 
bread  would  not  get  any  more  of  U  on  that  account,  when  the  rations  were 
given  out,  but  all  would  share  alike. 

49.  QMdreferat — viventi^]  'Rdfort'  is  'rem  fert,'  and  the  construction 
'  roea,' '  toa,'  etc ;  '  refert '  is  no  more  than  a  corruption  of  '  meam,'  '  tuam,' 
etc.,  '  rem  fert'  So  'magni  refert'  is  'rem  magm  fert,'  ' it  brings  with  it  a 
matter  of  great  price,'  and  '  refert  viventi '  signifies  '  it  brings  something  that 
concerns  mm  who  lives,'  that  is,  it  affocts  him,  and  'quid  rSfert '  is  '  wherein 
does  it  affect  him  ? ' 

51.  At  mam  est]  '  At '  introduces  the  supposed  answer  to  the  preceding 
question.  A  rejoinder  immediately  follows  to  this  effect :  "  You  might  as 
well  say,  if  you  only  wanted  a  pitcher  of  water,  you  had  rather  draw  it  nom  a 
broad  stream,  like  the  Aufidus,  than  from  the  little  spring  by  your  side.  The 
oonseqnenee  of  which  might  be  that  you  would  be  drowned." 

53.  aimaris]  Acron  explains  '  cnmera '  as  a  large  basket  of  wicker-work, 
or  eardien-ware  vessel  like  a  'dolium,'  in  which  the*poorer  sort  kept  their 
wheat 

54.  U^uidt]  This  word  is  used  for  '  aqua '  by  Ovid  (Met  v.  454) :  "  Cum 
Uqnido  mixta  perfnndit  diva  polenta."    The  '  uma,'  one  of  the  Roman  liquid 
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«,  contained  half  an  'amphora,'  or  twenty-fonr  'Bcxtarii.'  M  ob- 
served before  (C.  iii.  19.  14),  the  *  cyatlius '  contained  one  twelfth  of  a  '  sex- 
tarius/  whidi  was  one  forty-eirfith  of  an  *  amphora.' 

65.  malim]  *  Malim  *  simply  means  *  I  woula  rather ' ;  '  mallem '  (the 
reading  of  the  eaxly  editions),  *  I  would  have  done  it  if  I  coold,  bnt  the  tune 
is  past'  The  Aundus  (Horace's  native  river,  C.  ilL  30.  10)  is  still  described 
as  a  rapid  and  violent  stream  at  some  seasons. 

61.  bona  pars]  *  The  greater  part'  A.  P.  297  :  "  Bona  pars  non  ungnet 
ponere  curat"    On  'cupido/  see  C.  ii.  16. 15,  n. 

62.  qvia  tanti  quoHhm  habea$  sis,]  *  because  you  are  valued  according  to 
your  wealth.' 

63.  iUi  f]  *  Such  a  man  as  this.'  '  Quatenns '  signifies  '  shioe.'  <  Bid  him 
be  miserable,  since  he  likes  to  be  so.'  '  Facto '  is  sometimes  used  in  this 
way.  8ee  C.  iii.  24.  30.  The  story  that  follows  may  have  been  picked  up 
by  Horace  at  Athens,  or  invented  by  him.  The  language  ('  sibihu — plaado  ^ 
is  taken  from  the  theatre. 

68.  Tantalus]    See  Epod.  xvii.  66,  n. 

69.  (^jaid  rides  f]  The  miser  Ss  supposed  to  laugh  at  Horace's  trite  illus- 
tration, and  tiie  solemn  wajr  in  which  it  is  announced. 

71.  tomquam  po^^  sacris]  This  appeare  to  have  been  a  pioveihial  ex- 
pression.   See  S.  ii.  3.  109,  sq. 

72.  Cogeris]  *  you  force  yourself.' 

74.  sexlarius,]  See  v.  54,  n.  A  '  sextarius '  of  wme  would  be  enough  for 
one  temperate  man's  consumption  in  a  day. 

78.  campiUrUfugientes,]  *  rob  you,  and  run  away.' 

79.  panperrimua — bonorum.]  C.  iii.  30.  11 :  "Paup^  aquae  Daunus." 
S.  ii.  3. 142. 

80.  At  si  eonddbtii]  This  is  an  argument  uiged  by  the  avaricious  man : 
'If  yon  have  money,  you  will  have  anxious  friends  to  nurse  you  in  sickness/ 
The  answer  is,  '  Your  nearest  relatives  have  no  wish  you  should  live,  and  ao 
wonder  either,  since  you  prefer  your  money  to  all  the  world.' 

tattatumfrigort]  'Tentatum'  is  the  woSrd  commonly  used  in  connection 
with  diseases. 

85.  fmeri  atque  pu^lae.]  This,  which  appears  to  be  a  pioverbial  sort  of 
expression,  occurs  again  S.  ii.  3.  130. 

86.  argeato  post  omnia  vowUf]  i.  e.  '  postponas  omnia  aigento.' 

88.  Am  si  oognatos^]  'But  say,  if  you  seek  to  retain  ana  keep  the  afiectioa 
of  those  relations  whom  nature  gives  you  without  any  trouble  of  your  own, 
would  you  lose  your  labor,  like  the  luckless  fool  tliat  tries  to  turn  aa  ass 
into  a  racer? '  Training  an  ass  to  run  in  the  Campus  Martins  among  tbo 
thorough-bred  horses  that  were  there  exerdsed  (see  C.  i.  8.  5 ;  iii.  12.  8)  was 
perhaps  a  proverbial  way  of  expressing  lost  labor.  'Amicos'  belongs  to 
'oognatos'  in  the  way  I  have  translated  it,  and  ' senrare  amicos '  is  'to  xeq^ 
them  fond  of  you.' 

92.  quaerendif]  *  money^tting.'    '  Plus '  means  '  a  superfluity.' 

94.  nefacias]    *  Lest  you  fore,'  u^  vpcurcrrjt. 

95.  Ummtdius  awdam ;]  Who  tnis  person  was,  is  unknown.  AH  that  can 
be  safely  said  of  him  is  what  Horace  says,  that  he  was  very  rich  and  mean^ 
and  that  he  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  f^«edwomen  (his  mistress  probablv), 
who,  Horace  says,  was  as  stout-hearted  as  Clytemnestra,  the  bravest  of  wat 
family,  who  killed  her  husband  Agamemnon.  '  Tyndaridamm '  is  mascu- 
line :  <  Tyndaridnm '  would  be  Ae  feminine  form.  The  sons  of  Tyndarus, 
therefore,  as  well  as  his  daughters,  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  indnded. 

97.  adnsque]  Forcellini  gives  only  two  other  instances  of  this  word  fh>m 
wrirings  of  Horace's  day,  — YiivU  (Aen.  xi.  262),  and  Horace  bimfelf  (8.  i 
6. 96).    It  is  only  an  inversion  of  '  usque  ad,'  *  ewy  step  to.* 
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101.  ut  vivam  Maenitts  ?}  The  construction  is  the  same  as  "  discinctus  aut 
perdam  nepos"  (Epod.  i.  34),  vrhere  it  has  been  proposed  to  insert  'ut'  be- 
fore *  nepos.'  Maenios  and  Nomentanus  appear  to  have  been  sqimndercra  of 
money,  and  good  livers,  according  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  passage. 
They  are  united  aoiin  in  S.  i.  8. 11,  ii.  1. 21,  where  the  former  appears  under 
the^  name  Pantolabns,  one  who  lays  his  hands  on  anything  he  can  get 
(ndrra  Xiij3«ov),  or  borrows  money  from  any  one  who  will  lend  it.  He  spent 
his  moo^  and  turned  parasite.  Both  Msenius  and  Nomentanus  are  names 
used  by  Lucilius  for  characters  of  the  same  kind,  and  Horace  may  very  prob- 
ably have  only  borrowed  the  names  to  represent  some  living  characters, 
whom  he  does  not  choose  to  point  out  by  their  own  names.  X^omentanus 
was  the  name  of  one  of  the  guests  at  the  dinner  of  Nasi<Uenus  (S.  ii.  8.  25). 
fie  appears  a^ain,  S.  ii.  3.  224,  sqq. 

103.  FVoniibiu advertU  componere :]  These  words  go  together,  'to  bring 
£fice  to  face,  and  compare  or  match.' 

104.  mppam]  *  Vi^pa,'  wine  which  has  cot  flat  and  sour,  expresses  a 
worn-out  debauchee :  *  nebulo,'  a  frivolous  fellow,  light  as  a  mist  (*  nebula '). 

105.  Tanafn  —  socerumque  ViieUt.]  The  Scholiast  says  that  Horace  has 
conveyed  under  these  names  a  well-known  Greek  proverb.  What  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  may  have  been,  is  unknown. 

108.  nemo  trf  avants]  *  I  return  to  that  point  from  which  I  have  digressed, 
how  that  no  covetous  man  is  satisfied  with  himself.'  The  reading  is  not  cer- 
tain, and  the  hiatus  is  unusual.  Horace  qualifies  the  general  assertion  he 
mode  at  the  outset,  by  limiting  his  remark  to  the  avaricious.  See  note  on  v. 
28 ;  and  on  '  laudet,'  see  v.  3. 

114.  Ut,  guum  carcerHnu]  These  lines  are  a  little  like  the  last  three  verses 
of  Villi's  first  Geor^ic. 

119.  Oedat  vti  comnua  aahtr,']  These  are  so  like  the  words  of  Lucretius 
(iiL  951),  thatpeiliaps  Horace  remembered  them  when  he  wrote,  — 

**  Cur  non  ut  plenus  vitae  conviva  recedis, 
Aequo  ammo<nie  capis  secumm,  stulte,  qnietem  ?  " 

120.  Crispini  tcrinia  lippt]  We  know  nothing  about  Crispinus.  The  fer- 
tility of  his  pen  has  profited  him  nothing.  He  was  more  anxious  to  write 
much  than  to  write  well.  See  S.  i.  4.  14,  sqq.  Crispinus  appears  in  the 
diird  Satiref  of  this  book  (v.  139),  where  he  is  the  only  attendant  of  the  would- 
be  'rex.'  He  appears  again  in  S.  it  7.  45.  'Lippi'  is  used  for  mental 
blindness. 


SATIRE   II. 

This  Satire,  the  coarsest  of  all  written  by  Horace,  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  death  of  Tigellius,  a  celebrated  musiciap  of  the  time.  It  is 
directed  against  the  tendency  of  men  to  run  into  extremes,  and  to  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  Illustrations  of  this  subject  are  drawn  from  the 
social  life  of  Rome.  The  ideas  and  the  hingnage  are  marked  by  a  grossness 
which  is  onnsual  with  Horace. 


SATIRE    III. 

r 
The  last  Satire  was,  as  has  been  said,  written  on  the  death  of  one  Tigel- 
Hns,  an  eminent  musician,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  and  a  friend  of  Julius  Ciesar. 
Some  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  ago  are  attacked  in  strong  language,  and 
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besides  TigelUas^  who  was  dead,  it  is  probable  many  living  persons  felt  in- 
iurcd  bj  that  Sadre,  and  perhaps  by  others  that  have  not  come  down  to  as. 
We  may  infer  from  the  present  poem,  that  Horace  wished  to  clear  himself 
from  the  impntation  of  a  censorious  spirit,  and  so  to  set  himself  right  wHfa 
MiBoenas  and  his  friends.  The  connection  between  the  two  Satires  is  seen  in 
the  opening  of  this,  in  which  Tk^llins  is  again  introduced,  and  the  peculiar* 
ities  of  his  character  described,  ror  no  other  reason,  as  it  would  seem,  than  to 
serve  as  a  text  for  the  discourse  that  follows,  on  the  duty  of  judging  others 
charitably,  as  we  wish  to  be  judged  ourselves.  In  the  course  of  ms  remarks 
on  this  subject,  Horace  falls  upon  two  of  the  Stoic  absurdities ;  one,  that  mil 
faults  are  alike  (v.  96,  soq.),  which  he  meets  bv  the  Epicurean  absurdly  thjii 
expediency  is  die  foundatioa  of  riffht ;  and  the  other,  that  every  wise  man 
(that  is,  every  Stoic)  is  endowed  wim  all  the  gilts  of  ait  and  fortune,  from  tho 
skill  of  the  mechanic  to  the  power  of  a  king.  With  a  jest  upon  this  foUy  ttie 
Satire  closes. 

4.  TigeUius]  See  Introduction.  This  person  is  described  as  a  capridous, 
inconsistent  man,  of  whom  you  never  could  tell  what  he  would  do  next. 

6.  ab  ovo  Usque  ad  maia}  The  'promulsis,'  otherwise  called  'gustos,' 
preceded  the  regular  meal,  and  consisted  of  things  calculated  to  provoke  the 
appetite,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  the  eighth  Satire  of  the  second  book,  r.  8, 
sq.,  where,  however,  eg^  are  not  mentioned,  but  they  were  usual,  and  '  ab 
ovo  usque  ad  mala,'  '  from  tho  eggs  to  the  dessert,'  was  a  common  way  of 
speaking.  The  '  gustus '  was  eaten  with  a  draught  of  '  mulsum '  (S.  ii.  2. 
15,  n.)  sometimes  before  thev  sat  down,  or  even  before  they  left  the  bath. 

7.  citaretf  lo  Bacche !]  This  use  of  '  citare,'  '  to  shout,'  is  not  conunon. 
There  were  convivial  songs  among  the  Greeks  to  whidi  they  gave  the  name 
lofiiucxoi*  Several  fragments  of  such  songs  by  Archilochus  have  been  pre> 
sensed.  The  final  sylliu>le  in  'Bacche'  is  lengUiened,  and  shoold  properly 
be  pronounced  as  tho  singer  might  be  supposed  to  pronounce  it 

modo  tumma]  The  strings  in  the  tetrachord,  or  harp  \hsh  four  strings, 
which  continued  to  bo  used  even  aAer  the  heptachord  was  invented  (see  A.  P. 
83,  n.),  from  which  the  low  notes  proceeded,  were  uppermost  as  the  player 
held  it  in  his  hand,  and  the  notes  of  the  voice  which  corresponded  with  these 
ai-e  expressed  by  '  summa  voce.'  For  tho  same  reason,  Uie  high  Aotes  would 
be  those  which  harmonized  with  the  lowest  of  the  strings.  The  '  somma 
chorda'  was  called  in  Greek  uirdn/,  and  the  '  ima '  vffrtf.  *  Chordis '  is  the 
dative  case,  the  literal  translation  being,  '  that  voice  which  is  the  lowest 
(where,  for  the  above  reason,  those  notes  are  called  the  lowest  which  we 
should  call  the  highest),  and  that  echoes  to  the  four  strings.' 

11.  Junonis  sacra  ferret ;]  This  refers  to  the  <  canephoroe,'  damsek  who 
carried  the  basket  of  sacred  instruments  on  their  heaa  at  sacrifices.  Those 
of  Juno  are  mentioned  here ;  but  the  practice  was  observed  at  all  sacrtfees. 

habdna  saepe  ducenioe,]  Ten  slaves  were  a  very  small  housdiold  for  a  ridi 
man,  and  Tigellins  was  rich.  The  number  of  slaves  in  wealthy  h<W8es  In 
primitive  times  was  small,  but  afterwards  grew  to  an  extraondiinaiy  nam* 
ber. 

12.  modoregesatquetetrarchoSf]  'Modo,'  as  an  adverb  of  time,  signifies 
'  now,'  or  some  time  not  far  from  the  present.  It  is  the  ablative  of  '  modus,' 
'measure,'  and  ' modo'  is  'within  measure,'  and  therefore  its  sense  is  con- 
fined to  limited  quantities.  Compare  the  use  of  '  modo '  and  '  admodum ' 
in  Terence  (Hec.  iii.  5.  8):  "Advcnis  modol  Pam.. Admodum."  'Are 
you  coming  now  ?  —  Just  now.'  'Modo '  thus  comes  to  have  the  mining 
of  '  nunc,'  and  to  be  used  in  the  same  combinations,  as  here  '  nunc  reges  — 
loquens  ;^  nunc,  sit  mihi  mensa  tripes '  would  have  the  same  meaning ;  and 
likewise  in  S.  10. 11.    Tetrarchs  were  properly  govcmora  of  a  fourth  part  of 
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a  proTince  or  other  tcrritorinl  division;  but  the  title  was  not  so  limited  in 
practice.  It  was  a  title  originally  confined  to  the  potty  princes  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor ;  ibe  Romans  gare  it  to  d^erent  members  of  fieroa's  family,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  difierent  parts  of  his  dominions. 

13.  menaa  tripes]  This  was  the  simplest  and  most  old-fashioned  shape, 
and  the  tables  were  small,  only  suited  to  a  person  dining  by  himself,  or  with 
one  or  two  companions.  The  wealthy  Romans  were  very  extravagant  about 
their  tiUtles.  See  S.  ii.  2.  4,  n.  The  salt-cellar  was  usually,  except  among 
the  poorest  sort,  of  silver,  and  an  heirloom.  It  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  had  a  sacred  character.  See  C.  ii.  16.  U.  As  to  '  concha,'  see  C. 
iL  8.  23,  n.    *  Furi '  means  *  clean.' 

15.  lieeiei  centena]  '  A  million  of  sesterces,'  —  a  common  way  of  express- 
ing the  laigest  ntmiber.  The  sestertium  was  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  1,000 
sestertii,  eadi  sestertius  being  of  the  value  of  twopence  and  a  vei'y  small  frac- 
tion, of  English  money.  AJter  '  centena '  must  oe  understood  '  millia.'  On 
the  construction,  sA  above,  S.  1.  45,  n.  '  £rat'  is  used  in  an  uncommon 
way ;  ^v  av  would  bo  the  Greek  equivalent.  It  is  a  loose,  conversational 
way  of  speaking. 

19.  Aunc  aliquis  diced  mifu:]  Here  we  leave  Tigellius,  and  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  mutual  charity  in  judging  of  each  other. 

20.  Lnmo  <Uia]  Professor  Key  has  given  the  precise  meanine  of  '  immo ' 
here  (L.  G.  1429) :  "  'Immo'  seems  to  have  signified  property  an  assent 
with  aa  important  qualification."  This  explanation  is  borne  out  by  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  which  is  compounded  of  *  in '  and  '  modo.'  The  quali- 
fication is  found  in  '  et  fortasse  minora.'  Horace  means  to  say,  he  admits  he 
has  his  fiiults,  though  they  may  not  be  so  glaring  as  those  of  Tigellius,  and 
be  is  not  so  selfish  and  foolish  as  Maenins  (see  S.  1. 101  of  this  book),  who 
lerikd  the  man  Novins  behind  his  back,  and,  when  told  to  look  at  his  own 
fiinlts,  said  he  made  excuses  for  himself  which  he  would  not  make  for  others. 
Kovins  may  be  anybody :  we  know  nothing  about  him.  Whether  he  has 
any  connection  with  the  Novius  mentioned  in  the  sixth  Satire  of  this  book,  v. 
40,  die  plebeian  tribune,  or  the  usurer  in  v.  121  of  the  same  Satire,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  '  Dare  verba '  means  to  give  words  in  the  place  of  facts,  to 
deceive. 

24.  improbus]  Sec  C.  iii.  24.  62,  n.  'Amor'  means  'self-love.'  As  to 
'notari,'  see^.  6.  14. 

25.  Qtm  tua  pervideaa]  '  While  you  see  through  j^our  own  faults,  as  well 
as  a  blear-eyed  man  sees  with  his  eyes  smeared  with  ointment' 

27.  Merpens  Epidaurius  f\  The  serpents  of  Epidaurus  (on  the  Sinus  Saron- 
icus)  were  proverbial,  in  consequence  of  .£sculapins  having  been  conveyed 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent  from  that  place,  where  above  others  he  was  wor- 
shipped, to  Rome,  to  avert  a  pestilence.    (See  Liv.  Epit.  lib.  xi.) 

29.  Iraeundior  est  paulOf]    Horace  is  illustrating  here  the  tendency  of  those 

Sick-sighted  critics  of  their  neighbors'  characters  to  magnify  the  faults  they 
d.  The  first  instance  is  of  a  man  who  is  sensitive  under  ('  not  suited  for  ^) 
the  shatp  judgment  of  the  men  of  that  dayC  horum  hominum'),  men  who 
had  the  keenness  of  a  bloodhound's  ^nt  in  finding  out  defects,  and  no  deli- 
cacy in  proclaiming  them.  'Rusticus'  belongs  to  'tonso,'  and  'deflnit'  is 
absolute,  '  hangs  down.'  *  Male  *  belongs  to  Maxus.'  (See  v.  45,  and  C.  i. 
17.  25,  n.)  To  be  slipshod  (^/f*  rov  irobot  vrrofl^fiaTa  <f>op€Ufy  Theophr. 
Char.  4)  has  always  been  the  proverbial  characteristic  of  a  sloven.  "Nee 
vagus  in  laxa  pes  tibi  pelle  natet"  (Ovid,  A.  A.  i.  516).  'At'  is  oflen  re- 
puted in  the  same  way  as  here  by  Cicero. 

34.  ^x;  fii6  corpore,']    He  speaks  as  if  the  man  were  before  him. 

35.  Qmcuie]  The  metaphor  is  probably  derived  from  the  shakinjj  of  a 
doaky  or  anydiing  of  that  sort,  to  see  if  there  is  anything  hid  in  it.     It 

35 
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means  'to  seardi/  as  suspected  persons  are  searched  by  the  police.    ' Excq' 
tio '  is  nsed  in  that  connection.    Sec  Pbtedms  (Fab.  r.  16) : 
''  Sic  porcelli  Tocem  est  imitatus  sua 

Yenim  nt  snbesse  pallio  contenderent 

Et  oxcuti  juberont*' 

37.  NedeetU  unndaJUix]  This  has  the  appearance  of  a  prorerb.  Ytr^ 
calls  the  fern  ''  carvis  invisam  aratris.'' 

38.  lUuc  praevertamury]  '  Before  we  go  further,  let  us  first  tnni  oar  atten* 
tion  to  this,  namely,  how  lovers  are  blind  to  ^  faults  of  thdr  mistresses/ 
Balbinus  and  Hagna  are  persons  unknown.  The  former  is  a  Roman  name. 
Hagna  is  derived  fix)m  <lyi^,  'pure.'  The  first  syllable  of  'polypus*  is 
always  long,  though  derived  from  voKvs  iroOf,  the  JEolic  form,  iroiXvr, 
being  followed  rather  than  the  Attic 

42.  nomen  viritta  posuisset]  The  Bomans  used  '  ponere  nomen,'  after  tfie 
Greek  6voua  riBkvm,  ^ 

44.  strabonem  AppeUat  paetum]  The  difierence  between  '  strabo '  and  '  pae- 
tus'  is  one  only  of  degree;  *  strabo'  signifies  'squinting';  'paetus,'  *» 
slight  cast  of  the  eye,'  which  is  by  some  considered  .a  beauty,  whence  Venus 


had  the  epithet  '  pacta '  applied  to  her.  Sisyphus  was  the  name  of  a  dwarf 
kept  by  M.  Antonius.  Dwarfs  were  kept  by  the  rich  to  amuse  them  and 
play  to  them,  for  they  were  generally  instructed  in  music.  That  *  yams  *  is 
a  soft  term  for  those  who  have  bent  legs,  and  '  scaurus '  for  one  whose  ankles 
are  ricketty,  we  may  feather  from  this  passage.  From  *  varus '  is  derived 
'  praevaricari,'  '  to  shuffle.' 

49.Jrum\     See  S  ii.  5.  77,  n. 

Itifj^usj  This  word  signifies  want  of  tact.  Cicero  thus  defines  the  word 
(De  Or.  li.  4) :  "  Qui  aut  tempus  quid  postnlet  non  videt,  aut  plura  loquitur 
aut  se  ostentat  —  aut  denique  in  aliquo  c:cnere  ant  incondnnus  aut  multos 
est,  is  ineptus  dicitur."  Such  a  man's  feihng  is  to  be  softened  down,  Horace 
says,  into  a  wish  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  his  friends.  *  Tmculentior ' 
means  coarse  and  approaching  to  brutality  in  his  behavior.  'Acres'  means 
'  high-spirited.' 

56.  oincerum  cupimus  vas  tncruatare.]  *  We  are  ready  and  even  anxious  to 
foul  the  clean  vessel.'    This  is  the  original  meaning  of*^  *  sincerus.' 

57.  multttm  demissus  homo :]  'Dcmissus'  is  used  in  a  bad  sense,  'a  very 
abject  fellow,'  *  a  driveller.'  Compare  v.  147  of  S.  ii.  3,  "  multum  cclcr 
atqne  fidelis  " ;  "  multum  similis  metuenti"  (S.  ii.  5.  92). 

68.  Tarda  cognomen]  '  Another  beeause  he  is  slow  we  call  fiit,  lazy.'  ITie 
dative  'pingui'  is  correct,  as  **cui  nunc  cognomen  lulo  Additur''  (Aen.  i. 
267).  It  is  the  common  construction,  in  prose  as  well  as  poetry,  to  put  tho 
name  in  the  dative. 

69.  mob']  Tliis  is  masculine  :  he  lays  himself  open  to  no  malipnant  per^ 
son,  gives  him  no  handle.  *  Hoc  genus  vitae '  means  men  who  Itvc  on  the 
principles  of  the  present  day ;  like  *  horum  hominum  *  (v.  30). 

63.  Simplicior  mis  et  est,]  By  'simplicior'  Horace  means  'unsophisti- 
cated ' :  one  who  in  the  simplicity  of  his  feelings  may  perhaps  sometimes  ob- 
trude himself  upon  those  he  likes,  thinking  he  must  bo  welcome  because  bo 
is  himself  pleased  to  meet  them.  He  says  he  has  often  acted  in  that  way  widi 
Maecenas. 

65.  impdku]  '  Impellere  *  means  here  '  to  interrupt '  or  '  intrude  upon ' : 
he  breaks  in  upon  one  when  reading  or  meditating,  with  some  irrelevant  talk. 
*  Common  sense,'  for  which  tho  Greeks  had  the  expression  6  Kotvos  vovt-,  ia 
so  called,  not  as  being  exercised  upon  common,  every-day  thing?,  bnt  as  being 
supposed  to  be  common  property,  and  not  confined  to  the  learned. 

67.  legem  sancimus]  *  Sancire  legem '  is  properly  to  give  full  cflfcct  to  a 
law,  by  inserting  a  penalty  for  the  breach  of  it.  See  Cic.  de  Am.  c.  13 
(Long) :  "  Hacc  iyitur  prima  lex  amicitiac  windatnr." 
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70.  Cum  mea  compenset  vitiii  bona ;]  '  Cmn '  beloncs  to  *  vitiis/  '  Com- 
pensare '  is  a  legal  term.    '  Compensatio '  is  a  '  set-off/ 

72.  tnitind]  This  word  applies  equally  to  the  *  libra/  a  balance  with  two 
scales  (*  lances'),  and  to  the  'statera/  or  steelyard,  both  of  which  were  in 
common  use  among  the  Romans.  ''In  trutina  ponetur  eadem/  '  he  shall  be 
weisrhed  in  the  same  balance/  is  another,  but  not  very  exact,  way  of  saying, 
he  shall  be  tried  by  the  same  standard,  his  character  shall  be  estimated  in  the 
same  way.    *  Hac  lege '  is  '  on  this  condition.' 

76.  quatemu  excidi  penitus]  He  now  draws  his  conclusion  from  the  preced- 
ing remarks.  '  In  short,  inasmuch  as  (C.  iii.  24.  SO)  the  vice  of  passion  and 
all  other  vices  that  cleave  to  us  fools  cannot  be  entirehr  eradicated,  we  ought 
to  judge  others  as  we  judge  ourselves,  and  visit  each  fault  with  no  more  than 
its  due  censure.'  Literally,  *  Why  does  not  our  judgment  use  its  own  weights 
and  measures,  and,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  check  faults 
with  their  penalties  ? '  All  were  fools  with  the  Stoics,  who  were  not  wise  after 
their  foshion. 

80.  patinam]  '  Pisces  patinarii '  were  boiled  fish  served  up  with  sauce  in 
an  open  dish. 

82.  In  cntce  tuffigat^  Cicero  has  the  expressions  '  in  crucem  sublatum ' 
(Yerr.  ii.  5.  3),  'ad  palum  alligatos'  (lb.  c.  6),  which  have  the  same  mean- 
ing. In  the  latter  place  he  Eas  the  construction  "  damnatis  crucem  scrvis 
fixcras."  See  Diet.  Antt.  art.  '  Crux,*  for  an  account  of  the  punishment  by 
crucifixion,  which  was  only  inflicted  as  a  general  rule  upon  slaves  or  the 
worst  sort  of  malefactors.  A  master  might  put  his  slave  to  death,  or  punish 
him  in  any  other  way  he  pleased. 

Ltsbeone  insanior]  Bifierent  persons  are  identified  with  tlus  Labco,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  say  who  is  meant 

84.  paulum  ddiquit  omticus,]  '  Say  your  friend  has  conmiitted  a  small  fault; 
such  that,  if  you  do  not  excuse  it,  you  must  be  looked  upon  as  liarsh ;  you 
hate  him  in  your  bitterness,  and  run  away  from  him.'  '  Conoedo '  is  used  in 
this  way  by  other  writers. 

86.  kttMmm\  Ruso,  whoever  he  was,  seems  to  have  made  a  stipulation 
with  his  debtors  Uiat  they  should,  besides  paying  interest,  listen  to  his  recita- 
tk>ns  of  his  own  vrritings.  '  Historias '  means  tales  or  narratives  of  some 
sort.    See  C.  iii.  7.  20. 

87.  trittes  —  Kakndae]  See  note  on  Epod.  ii.  70.  '  Mcrces '  is  used  only 
by  Horace  in  the  sense  of  '  usurae,'  '  interest '  (S.  2. 14).  It  signifies  money 
pStid  for  rent  (see  S.  ii.  2.  115),  or  for^he  use  of  anything. 

90.  catiUum  Evandri  manibus  tritum]  A  plate  that  had  been  used  by  Evan- 
der,  the  old  king  and  ally  of  JSneas ;  an  exaggeration  meant  to  heighten  the 
absurdity  of  the  man. 

92.  Aut  positum  ante]  The  words  are  not  veir  regularly  placed.  *  Or  be- 
cause to  the  chicken  served  on  my  part  of  the  aish  lie  helps  himself  before 
me,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  hunger.^  The  meats  were  cut  up  on  a  side-table 
by  a  slave  called  'structor,'  and  the  guests  helped  themselves  with  their 
fingers,  and  threw  the  bones  and  remnants  on  the  floor.  The  man  who  hod 
a  dish  before  him,  and  fancied  a  particular  part  of  it,  might  count  it  unman- 
nerly if  his  neighbor  stretched  out  his  hand  and  took  what  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon. 

95.  Jide]  This  is  a  form  both  of  the  genitive  and  dative.  See  C.  iii.  7.  4  : 
"  Constantis  juvenem  fide."    As  to  *  sponsum,'  see  S.  ii.  6.  23. 

96.  Qw's  paria  esse  fere]  See  Introduction.  This  common  doctrine  of 
the  Stoics  is  noticed  by  Cicero  (De  Fin.  iv.  19)  and  condemned  on  the  prin- 
dplea  of  common  sense  and  truth,  as  hero.  'Laborant,'  'they  are  in  a 
dilemma.' 

98.  justi  pnpe  mater\    In  making  expediency  the  parent  of  justice,  or 
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Bomething  like  it  ('prope/  S.  ii.  3.  32),  Horace  foUows  an  Epicurean  notion. 
One  of  the  dogmas  of  Epicnras  appears  to  haYe  been,  Aat  j«sticewa«  noth- 
ing by  itself,  but  merely  a  social  compact,  by  which  men  bound  themselYMto 
abstain  from  injuring  one  another :  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  caw.  The 
Stoics  had  more  trae  notions  of  Justice,  whom  they  held  to  be  Ae  dangbter 

of  Zeus.  , ,  ^ .    ^    _.  •      *».-.* 

99.  Own  pror^Menmi]  He  goes  on  to  illustrate  this  doctnne,  saying  that 
men  lived  at  first  like  beasts,  till  expediency  taught  them  to  make  laws. 

102.  ususA  Here  this  signifies  '  need.'  It  generaUy  occurs  (in  this  sense) 
in  combination  with  '  est '  or  *  venit.'  

103.  Donee  verba]  '  Verba  nominaqne '  embraces  all  the  parts  of  spoecb, 
like  the  Greek  6p&iutra  koi  ^fumi.  (A.  P.  234.)  '  Notae '  are  symbols, « 
in  short-hand  writing  for  instance ;  and  this  line  may  perhaps  bo  most  accu- 
rately rendered,  '  till  they  invented  hm^age,  whereby  tiiey  could  give  a 
symbolical  fopn  to  the  sounds  of  their  voice,  and  to  their  feehngs. 

110.  Viribus  editior]  'Superior  in  strength.'  'Editus'  is  used  for  ex- 
alted,' '  high.'    It  nowhere  else  appears  in  ttie  sense  Horace  gives  it  here. 

111.  Jura  inventa  melu  injusti]  If  this  be  admitted,  as  of  course  it  must  be, 
then  Injustice  —  and,  if  so.  Justice  —was  anterior  to  any  laws  or  eocul  com- 
pact, express  or  impUed;  so  that  the  doctrine  above  laid  down  Wis  to  tho 
ground  ;  and  that  justice  of  which  expediency  is  said  to  be  the  mottier,  tnma 
out  to  be  nothing  more  Aan  magistrates' justice,  —  tho  justice  of  statutes, 
which  may  be  just  or  unjust.  ^.        ^ 

112.  evohere]  This  word,  which  signifies  *to  read,'  is  taken  from  me  un- 
rolling of  a  parchment  *  usque  ad  umbflicum.'    See  Epod.  xiv.  8,  n.    As  to 

*  fastos,'  see  C.  iii.  17.  4,  n.    Epp.  ii.  1 .  48,  n. 

114.  bona  diversis,]  '  Bona '  means  things  which  it  is  good  to  have  and  to 
get,  not  virtues,  but  the  cifts  of  fortune  and  such  like. 

115.  Nee  vincet  ratio  hoc,\  'Nor  will  any  logic  prove  Ais.^  *Viiwecre 
causam  *  is  an  ordinary  expression  for  winning  a  cause.  •  Idem '  is  explained 
by  '  tantundem,'  the  same  in  degree  of  guilt. 

117.  sacra  divum  legerit.]  '  Legere '  is  not  uncommonly  used  in  the  sense 
of  robbing.    Hence  our  word  '  sacrilege.'  „      „    . 

119.  m  scutica  dignum]  The  epithet  'horribili'  belongs  to  'flageUo,' 
which  was  a  severer  instrument  than  tho  'scutica,'  and  was  sometimes  con- 
structed with  horrible  cruelty,  and  fetal  in  its  application.  The  'scutica' 
had  but  one  thong,  of  leather.  '  Ferula '  was  a  switch,  usually  fhmi  A©  vine. 
The  Latin  derivatives  from  (tkvtos  are  short  in  the  first  syllable.  There  are 
other  instances  (as  'anchOra*  from  flcy/cvpa,  'crfipida'  from  Kpiyirtr,  etc)  in 
which  the  quantity  of  the  Greek  vowel  is  changed  in  the  Latin. 

120.  vifmda  cae(/a«]  The  rule  in  respect  to  verbs  of  fearing  is  that  "  the 
Latin  inserts  a  negative  where  tho  Englisn  has  none,  and  vlct  veita"  Aat  is, 

*  vereor  ne '  means  *  I  fear  it  will ' ;  '  vcreor  ut,'  *  I  fear  it  will  not.'  There 
is  no  deviation  from  the  rule  here ;  for  the  position  of  'ut'  makes  it  inde- 
pendent of  'vereor.'  'For  that  you  should  beat,'  or  'as  to  your  beating 
with  a  switch  one  who  deserves  to  undergo  a  severer  flogging,  of  this  I  have 
no  fear.' 

122.  Porta  UUrociniii]  This  is  not  strictly  a  technical  distinction,  nor  ii 
'  latrocinium '  a  tedmical  term.  All  robbery  was  *  furtum,'  whether  attended 
with  violence  or  not ;  but  Horace  means  to  distingiush  between  thefts  with- 
out violence  and  robbery  with  violence  {'rapina').  'Cum  dicas,'  'though 
you  do  say.* 

124.  Si  dives  qui  sapiens  est,]  The  word  'rcgnum  *  turns  the  discourse  to 
another  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  not  connected  with  tho  main  subject  of  the 
Satire,  namely,  that  the  sa^  is  the  only  rich,  capable,  handsome  man,  and  a 
king.    The  aUurdity  of  £e  doctrine,  whidi  is  repeated  in  Epp.  i.  1. 107, 
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consists  not  so  mnch  in  the  statement  that  the  wise  man's  intelligence  con- 
tains in  itself  the  germ  of  all  practical  knowledge,  and  that  snch  knowledge 
is  power,  as  in  the  limitation  of  wisdom  to  the  ^e  of  a  sect,  and  the  attempt 
to  give  a  practical  application  to  a  notion  of  this  kind. 

127.  Otrysippus  aiaU:]     The  later  Stoics  looked  to  Chrysippns  as  the 
founder  of  their  philosophy ;  but  he  adhered,  with  little  essential  deviation, 
to  the  doctrines  taught  him  bj  his  master  Cleanthes,  and  Cleanthes  was  a  de- 
voted disciple  of  Zeno.    He  was  bom  at  a  town  in  Cilicia,  b.  c.  280,  and  was 
a  venr  voluminous  writer.    '  Inquit '  means  tliat  some  Stoic  says  this,  includ- 
ing ftom  *non  nosti'  to  'sapiens,'  and  after  'qui?'  to  'sic  rex'  (v.  133). 
What  he  means  to  affirm  in  reply  to  the  taunt  '  cur  optas  quod  habes  i '  is,] 
that  a  man  mar  be,  in  the  Stoic  sense,  a  king,  and  yet  not  be  in  a  condition  I 
to  exercise  authority,  as  an  artisan  or  a  singer  may  still  be  great  in  his  call- 1 
ing,  even  when  he  has  laid  aside  the  practice  of  it.  ' 

crepidas  —  aoleas]  'Crepida'  (Kptprls)  was  a  low  shoe  or  slipper  copied 
from  the  Greeks  and  worn  in  undress  :  *  solca '  was  a  plain  sandal  fastened 
over  tlie  instep  by  a  strap,  and  worn  by  men  as  the  *  sandalium '  was  worn 
by  women.  The  '  soccus '  was  not  materially  different  from  the  *  crepida,' 
and  the  '  Gallica,'  adopted  from  Gaul,  was  like  the  '  solea.'  None  of  these 
were  walking-shoes  ('calcei')  fit  for  wet  or  dirty  roads,  but  were  ordinarily 
worn  only  in  the  house. 

129.  Hermopenes]  This  person  has  been  confounded  with  Tigellius,  whose 
deadi  is  mentioned  in  the  second  Satire,  and  whose  character  is  described  at 
the  beginning  of  this.  Hermogenes  is  also  called  Tigellius  in  S.  4.  72  ;  10. 
80,  90.  But  as  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  alive,  it  is  impossible  he  can  be 
Tigellius  the  Sardinian,  to  whom  there  are  no  grounds  for  giving  the  name 
Hermogenes,  though  the  Scholiasts  cive  it  him.  Hermogenes  Ti^llius  was 
a  teacher  qf  music  (S.  10.  90),  and  (whether  ironically  or  not  it  is  not  easy 
to  say)  Horace  calls  him  a  first-rate  singer  here,  and  implies  as  much  in  S.  9. 
25.  But  he  had  a  contempt  for  him  in  other  respects,  as  appears  from  S.  4. 
72  ;  10. 17  (where  he  calls  nim  a  coxcomb) ;  and  10.  79  (where  he  introduces 
him  with  a  fool  for  his  friend  or  parasite).  He  may  have  had  some  private 
pique  against  him. 

180.  Alfmhu  vafetf]  Who  Alfenius  was,  is  very  doubtful,  and  the  read- 
ing *  sutor '  is  not  quite  certain.  Some  editions  have  '  tonsor.'  From  '  erat ' 
it  has  been  inferred  that  Alfenius  was  dead  when  the  Satire  was  written.  It 
merely  means,  that,  though  he  threw  up  his  trade,  he  still  continued  to  be  a 
'sutor.' 

133.  V^lunt  tibi  httrham]  The  Bomans  of  this  period  did  not  usually  wear 
beards.  But  those  who  aflfected  philosophy  let  theirs  grow,  and  may  have 
been  hooted  and  insulted  by  the  boys  in  the  streets  for  doing  so '(see  S.  ii. 
3. 17). 

137.  Ne  JorKfvmJaciam :]  The  chief  subject  of  the  Satire  is  a  censorious 
temper.  To  mis  Horace  returns,  and  says  that,  as  long  as  he  can  live  on 
terms  of  mutual  indulgence  with  his  friends,  the  Stoics  and  their  crabbed 
doctrines  are  nothing  to  him :  he  will  be  happier  than  all  the  self-styled  kings 
in  the  world. 

dum  tu  ouadrante  lavatum]  *  Quadrante  larari'  (Juvenal,  S.  vi.  447)  was 
an  expression  equivalent  to  taking  a  public  bath,  because  a  *  quadrans '  was 
Ae  ordinary  fee  paid  by  each  visitor.  But  it  may  be  inferred  from  Horace's 
words,  that  they  who  paid  this  sum  were  not  the  richer  sort  of  bathers  ;  for  he 
seems  to  say,  ''While  you,  a  fine  king  as  you  are,  go  and  bathe  for  a  quad- 
rans.' The  rich  may  periiaps  have  paid  more,  and  had  more  privacy  and 
better  bathing  and  attendance.  The  *  quadrans,'  which  was  the  fourth  of  an 
'as,'  and  therefore  the  sixty-fourth  part  of  a  '  denarius,'  after  the  reduction  of 
the  'aa'  to  one  sixteenth  of  that  coin,  was  of  the  value  of  about  half  a  far- 
35* 
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thing  of  Engliih  money,  taking  the  value  of  the  '  denarius '  at  8^.    The  Bo- 
mans  were  great  bathers. 

139.  Onspinum]     See  S.  i.  1.  120,  n.     The  body-gnarcU  of  kings  irere 
called  'stipatores.'    Horace  therefore  uses  the  word  irouically  in  that  sente. 


SATIRE    IV. 

Hebb  ^[ain  Horace  is  at  pains  to  defend  himself  from  the  chaige  of  maler- 
olence.  *  Tnis  chaise,  no  doubt,  was  loudly  brought  against  him  by  thoM 
who  were  or  thon^t  themselves  the  objects  of  his  satire ;  and  he  attribntet 
it,  as  well  as  the  neglect  his  poems  experienced  compared  with  the  inferior 
poetry  of  the  day  and  the  old  poetry  of  Lucilius,  to  the  jealousy  and  fears  of 
the  multitude,  every  man  Mtpn^henaing  that  he  may  be  attacked  next ;  and 
also  in  some  measure  to  a  nuse  taste,  which  preferred  a  wordy,  flowing  style 
to  die  terseness  and  accuracy  of  his  own.  His  object  is  to  contrast  his  own 
style  and  pretensions  with  those  of  Lucilius  and  of  the  Crispinuscs  and  Fan- 
muses  of  the  dav,  as  well  as  to  quiet  the  i^prehensions  of  his  friends,  and 
disarm  the  malignity  of  his  enemies.  Everybody  must  admire  the  way  in 
whjch  he  takes  occasion,  from  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
grateful  affection  to  his  father's  memory';  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  pleasing  picture  of  paternal  solicitude  And  sound  sense,  as  applied  to  a 
boy's  education,  than  Horace  has  drawn  in  the  latter  port  of  this  Satire. 

1.  EupoUs  atque  Oratinus  Aristophanesque]  Ho  begins  by  describing  the 
character  of  Lucilius  as  a  satirist,  and  says  he  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  old 
Greek  comedians.  The  Greek  comedy  was  divided  by  the  Alexandrine 
crammarians  into  three  periods,  the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  Kew.  The 
three  persons  here  named  were  the  chief  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy.  Cratinus 
was  toe  eldest  of  the  three,  and  died  b.  c.  422,  when  Aristophanes  waa  a 
young  man.  He  was  the  Ust  of  that  period.  The  other  writers  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  whom  Horace  alludes  to  with  respect,  are  very  little  known  to  ns. 
Horace  fixes  on  the  Comoedia  Prisca,  because  the  subsequent  phases  of  the 
Greek  Comic  Drama  were  not  of  the  same  personally  satirical  cast,  the  li- 
cense granted  to  the  old  writers  having  been  taken  away  by  law.  T^  words 
'  poetae '  and  *  virorum '  are  used  emphatically,  as  below  m  S.  10. 16 :  "  Hli 
scripta  quibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est." 

5.  muUa  cum  Ubertate  notabant.]  Duringdieperiod  of  the  Old  Comedy,  the 
law  of  Athens  did  not  interfere  with  the  poet's  liberty  of  speech,  except  upon 
two  occasions,  when  psephisms  were  passed  prohibiting  the  Introduction  upon 
the  stage  of  living  characters  as  objects  of  satire  by  name,  —  a  restriction  of 
no  great  force,  since  the  substitution  of  a  fei^ed  name,  slightiy  altered  fixmi 
the  true,  would  make  the  allusions  equally  mtelligiblo  ancTmore  ridicnlons. 
Keither  of  these  psephisms  lasted  more  than  a  couple  of  years.  See  S.  i.  6. 
14,  n.,  on  '  notare.' 

6.  Hinc  omnis pendet  Lucilius,]  'Hinc' means  'upon  them,'  as  'nnde'is 
elsewhere  used  with  reference  to  persons.  What  Horace  says  of  Lndlins  is 
briefly  this :  that  his  whole  strength  was  laid  out  on  the  satirizing  of  vice  in 
the  persons  of  living  characters ;  that  he  especially  imitated  herein  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Comedy,  only  changing  their  metre ;  that  he  was  fhnny  ('  facctns  *) 
and  acute  ('emunctae  naris  *),  but  harsh  in  his  style  of  versification  ;  wordy 
and  sometimes  vuIot,  in  conseouence  of  the  haste  with  which  he  wrote  and 
his  impatience  of  tiie  trouble  of  correcting.  He  adds  below  (S.  10.  3),  tiiat 
the  most  idolatrous  admirer  of  Lucilius  could  not  deny  that  his  style  was  un- 
couth.   He  there  also  adds,  that  Lucilius  loved  to  mix  up  Greek  words  with 
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iiis  own  language  (v.  20),  tliat  he  waa  good-tempered,  notwithstanding  his 
satirical  vein  jV.  53),  and  again  that  he  was  very  unreserved  and  frank  (S.  ii. 
1.  30-34).  The  fragments  of  Lndliua  that  hare  come  down  to  us  ore  too 
short  to  form  a  very  accurate  opinion  upon,  but  in  some  points,  at  least,  (such 
as  the  absurd  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin,)  they  bear  out  Horace's  state- 
ments. 

7.  Mutatis  tantum  peddnu]  The  writings  of  Lucilius  appear  to  hare  been 
very  early  divided  by  the  grammarians  into  thirty  books,  of  which  two  thirds 
were  written  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  rest  m  the  iambic  and  trochaic 
measures.  That  Lucilius  imitated  the  comedians  in  all  but  their  measures, 
cannot  be  true.  The  character  of  their  plays  could  not  be  transferred  to 
satirical  poems  like  his,  though  some  of  their  features  might  suit,  as  their 
coarseness  and  personalities. 

8.  Emunctae  naris,]  *  Emunctac  naris '  is  one  who  has  his  nose  well  wiped, 
and  is  therefore  no  driveller.  Phsdrus  explains  it  in  his  description  of  .^^p 
(1.  iiLf.  8,v.  U):  — 

"  Aesopus  ibi  stans  naris  emunctae  senex, 
Natura  nunquam  verba  cui  potent  dare." 
'  Emnngere '  is  used  b^  the  comic  writers  for  '  cheating,'  as  among  other 
places  (see  A.  P.  238)  m  the  fragment  from  the  Epiclerus  of  Ciecilius  quoted 
oy  Cicero  de  Am.  26.  "  To  wipe  a  man's  nose  for  him,  is  to  imply  that  he 
is  a  driveller  who  cannot  do  it  for  himself,  and  hence  it  means  to  '  outwit ' 
and  to  *  cheat '  him."  (Long  in  loco).  Others  explain  *  emunctae  naris '  as 
'  keen-scented,'  like  a  hound,  which  is  '^rong* 

10.  venuM  dictabat}  See  S.  10.  92,  n.  The  words  'stans  pedo  in  nno' 
mean  with  the  utmost  facility,  or  '  standing  at  ease,'  as  we  might  say.  Others 
explain  '  stans  pede  in  uno '  to  mean  within  the  time  a  man  could  stand  on 
one  foot.    The  other  is  right. 

11.  CumJlueretltUulentus]  'Lutnlentus'  combines  two  notions,  dirtiness 
and  obscurity.  Lucilius  may  have  imitated  the  obscenity  of  the  old  come- 
dians ;  and  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  his  verse  may  have  been  like  a  mud- 
dy stream.  The  word,  no  doubt,  comprehends  defects  of  taste  as  well  as 
style. 

12.  piffer  scrtbendi  ferre  fa&wem,]  *Pigcr  ferre'  is  a  Greek  construction, 
common  in  the  Odes,  but  not  so  in  the  language  of  the  Satires.  (See  C.  i. 
1. 18,  n.)    In  C.  iv.  14.  22,  we  have  '  impiger'  in  the  same  construction. 

14.  Crispinus  minima]  See  S.  i.  1. 120,  n.  'Minimo  me  provocat,'  'he 
offers  me  the  greatest  odds,'  Uterall^,  'he  challenges  mo  at  the  smallest 
amount '  to  be  staked  on  my  side,  while  he  puts  down  a  lar^  one  on  his. 
'The  mention  of  the  negligent  way  in  which  Lucilius  wrote,  feads  on  to  the 
menticm  of  small  poets  of  the  day,  Crispinus  and  Fannius.  See  Introduc- 
tion. 

15.  Acdjnam  tabdoM;']  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  polite  challenge  to 
see  which  could  write  most  verses  in  a  given  time.  '  Take  tablets  if  you 
please,  and  I  will  take  them  too."  The  omission  of  the  personal  pronoun 
before  'acdpiam'  to  express  antithesis,  is  nothing  in  familiar  talk,  where 
there  could  be  no  mistake.  '  Custodes '  are  umpues  to  see  that  there  is  no 
foul  play. 

18.  raro  et  perpauca  loquentii.]  '  The  gods  have  done  me  a  kindness  in 
making  me  of  a  poor  and  unpretending  disposition,  that  speaks  but  seldom, 
and  very  little  at  a  time.'    This  is  Horace's  reply  to  the  challenge,  whidi  he 

'  declines. 

19.  At  tu  condttsas]    Persius  imitates  this,  S.  v.  10. 

21.  Beatus  Fannius]  This  Fannius  is  spoken  of  in  another  place  (S.  i.  10. 
80|  as  a  contemptible  person,  and  a  parasite  of  Hermogenes  'ngellius  (S.  3. 
129,  n.).    It  appears  probable,  fh>m  Horace's  words,  tbat  he  had  his  admir- 
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ers,  08  rant  and  emptiness  will  always  have,  and  that  th<^  made  him  a  pres 
ent,  by  way  of  a  testimonial  as  it  is  called,  of  a  set  of  handsome  '  capsae  '  anc) 
a  bust.  The  '  capsa '  was  a  round  box,  suited  to  hold  one  or  more  rolled, 
volumes.    The  larger  sort  was  called  '  scrinium.' 

22.  cum  mea  nemo]  See  Introduction.  That  Horace  wrote  many  pieces 
which  have  not  been  preserved,  appears  clear  from  this  passage  and  v. 
71,  sqq. 

23.  vulgo  recitare  timentis]  See  note  on  v.  73.  The  usage  which  leaves 
the  personal  pronoun  to  be  inferred  from  the  possessive,  is  common  botih  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  (See  C.  iii.  22.  6.)  Compare  Ovid  (Heroid.  v.  45) :  "Et 
flesti,  et  nostros  vidisti  flentis  ocellos."  '  Timeo  '  and  '  metno '  do  not  gov- 
ern an  infinitive  mood  in  the  prose-writings  of  Horace's  day.  *  Vcrcor '  is 
used  in  that  construction. 

24.  stmt  ipios]  '  There  are  some  who  are  by  no  means  pleased  with  this 
sort  of  writing,  as  being  for  the  most  part  worthy  of  censure  themselves,'  As 
to  'sunt  quos,'  see  C.  i.  1.  3,  n.  Ho  seems  to  have  particular  persons  or 
classes  in  view. 

26.  Aut  ob  avaritiam]  '  Laborare  ob '  is  an  unusual  construction,  and  the 
sentence  begins  with  one  form  of  expression  and  ends  with  another.  *  Am- 
bitio  *  generally  had  an  epithet  of  a  strong  kind  applied  to  it.  Horace  has 
'prava,'  'inanis,'  'mala,'  'misera*;  and  Cicero  (DeOff.  i.  26)  savs,  "Mi- 
serrima  est  omnino  ambitio  honommguo  contentio."  The  practice,  there- 
fore, seems  to  have  been  habitual,  which,  if  we  consider  the  evils  that  arose 
out  of  personal  ambition,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  places  of  honor  were 
sought  at  all  times  of  the  Republic,  is  not  surprising. 

28.  Hunc  capit  argenii  splendor;']  Cups  and  other  vessels  curiously 
wrought  in  silver  and  Corinthian  bronze,  and  very  costly  (such  as  Juvenal 
describes,  S.  i.  76),  were  among  the  many  obiects  of  extravagance  at  Rome. 
The  exaggerated  admiration  of  the  persons  Horace  alludes  to,  for  such  works 
of  art,  might  be  comparatively  harmless,  if  it  did  not  lead  them  into  dishonest 
ways  of  acquiring  them,  and  beggaring  their  families,  as  Albius  did,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing.  His  son  is  mentioned  below  (v.  108),  as  living  in  want 
through  his  father's  extravagance.  '  Stupet,'  with  the  ablative,  occurs  below 
(S.  6. 17) ;  and  'torpere,'  an  equally  strong  word,  is  used  in  the  same  con- 
nection in  S.  ii.  7.  95. 

29.  Hie  mvtat  merces]    See  C.  i.  31. 12,  n. 

Murgente  a  sole,  etc.]  This  means  from  cast  to  west  ("  ad  ortus  Solis  ah 
Hesperio  cubili,"  C.  iv.  15. 15).  '  Mutaro  merces '  can  hardly  be  applied  to 
any  out  a  mcrcator.    '  Mala'  means  dangers  and  hardships. 

34.  Foenum  habet  in  comu ;]  A  law  of  the  XII.  Tables  gave  an  action  to 
any  man  who  was  injured  by  a  vicious  animal.  It  became  customary,  there- 
fore, that  any  ox  or  other  animal  of  vicious  propensities  should  be  marked  in 
such  a  way  as  to  warn  passengers,  and  eiuu>lo  them  to  get  out  of  its  way. 
Hence  ike  proverb,  "  He  has  a  wisp  of  hay  on  his  horn." 

87.  afumo]  '  Fumus '  is  the  bakehouse,  to  which  the  lower  sort  of  peo- 
ple, old  women  and  children,  carried  their  bread"  to  be  baked.  '  Lacos '  were 
tanks  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  into  which  water  was  conveyed  from 
the  aqueducts,  and  to  wnich  poorer  persons  resorted  who  could  not  afford  to 
have  water  laid  on  at  their  houses. 

38.  Agedum,]  '  Dum,*  as  an  enclitic,  signifies  'awhile  * ;  'agedum,'  'come 
a  moment.' 

39.  Primum  ego  me  ilhnm']  '  Frimum '  means  '  in  the  first  place ' ;  before 
I  begin,  let  me  dispose  of  the  fallacy  which  classes  writers  like  myself  among 
poets  (the  word  assumed  above,  "  Omnes  hi  metuunt  versus,  odere  poCtas,** 
v.  33).  This  question  occupies  twenty-four  verses,  after  which  he  returns  to 
the  main  point,  which  is  the  odium  attaching  to  writers  of  Satire.     The  da- 
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tire  U  commonly  used  after  '  Iket  esse/  '  datur  esse/  etc.    See  8.  i.  1. 19 ; 
i.  51.  A.  P.  372. 

40.  condudere  tfemmi]  This  expression  is  repeated  below  (S.  10.  59 :  "si 
qnis  pcdibns  (pid  claadere  senis  "). 

42.  Senmmt  pwpiora :}  'Sermoni'  means  common  conversation.  Hence 
the  name  '  Sermones '  given  to  the  Satires  and  Epistles. 

43.  OS  Magna  Bonatwrum,]  This  form  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
word.  Cicero  nses  '  pracstatnms/  and  Sail.  (Jog.  47)  '  javatoros.'  Horace 
has  'intonata'  in  E|x>d.  ii.  51.  See  Vii^.  (Geoi^.  iii.  294) :  "None  vene- 
randa  Pales,  magno  nunc  ore  sonandnm."  The  attributes  of  a  poet,  which 
Horace  considers  essential,  are  genius,  inspuation,  ami  dignified  sentiments, 
and  langiuige  suited  to  high  subjects. 

45.  Marco  quidam]  '  in  reference  to  this,  certain  persons  havB  raised  the 
question  whether  a  comedy  was  or  was  not  a  poem ' :  **  ntrum  comoedia  esset 
poema  necne  esset"  This  is  a  grammarian's  question,  and  dependb  upon 
the  definition  assumed  for  a  poem,  in  which,  however,  imaginatioQ  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  a  conspicuous  place,  and  this  would  exclude  the  com- 
edies  of  Mantus  and  Terence,  and  their  Greek  ori^nals  of  the  New  Comedy, 
from  the  title  of  poetry.  But  the  same  rule  would  exclude  much  more  that 
has  passed  for  poetry,  with  less  pretension  to  the  name  even  than  Horace's 
Satires,  or  the  Heautontimommenos.  '  Quidam'  signifies  the  grammarians 
of  Alexandria. 

48.  Diffhri  9eTmom\  *  Discrepare,'  ' dissidero,'  '  dlstare,'  ' diflferre,'  Horace 
uses  with  the  dative  (see  C.  i.  27.  5,  n.},  but  the  two  last  also  with  the  ab- 
lative and  *  ab.'  "  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  *  from '  can  in  any 
way  be  the  signification  of  the  dative,"  which  remark  Professor  Key  l^)plies 
to  the  analogous  construction  in  use  by  the  poets  with  verbs  of  taking  away. 

Ai  pater  artkna]  Demea  in  the  Adclphi  of  Terence,  and  Plamus's  Theu- 
ropides  are  instances  in  point.  '  At,'  which  usually  in  such  places  introduces 
an  objection,  here  seems  to  be  the  remark  of  one  who  supposed  that  the  fitry 
and  ranting  of  the  enraged  father  in  the  comedy  might  be  supposed  to  par- 
take of  the  fire  of  poetry.  But  Horace  disposes  of  the  objection  very  easily. 
Any  father  who  had  sucn  a  son  as  Pomponius,  for  instance,  a  dissolute  youth 
(of  whom  we  know  nothing  more),  would  probably  storm  at  him  in  much  the 
same  terms  that  tiie  man  on  the  stace  nses.  ft  was  the  aim  of  the  New 
Comedy,  whidi  the  Roman  writers  followed,  to  put  real  lifo  upon  the  stage 
by  means  of  a  plot  natural  and  probable,  and  to  represent  men  and  women 
OS  tiiey  were  seen  and  heard  every  day,  in  which  it  differed  essentially  from 
file  Old  Comedy,  a  mere  vehicle  for  political  and  personal  satire. 

54.  puris  —  verbis,]  'Puris'  corresponds  to  'momata'  (A.  P.  234).  It 
means  plain  language,  free  from  any  mixture  of  tiope  or  otiier  ornament. 
See  Terence  (Hcaut.  Prol.  44) :  — 

**  Si  quae  laboriosa  est  ad  me  curritnr : 
Si  lenis  est  ad  alium  defortnr  gregem. 
In  hac  est  pura  oratio." 
So  Cicero  (In  Yerr.  ii.  4.  22)  speaks  of  "pumm  aigentum,''  plate  with  the 
ornamental  work  taken  ofl\    He  says  it  is  not  enough  (to  constitute  a  poem) 
that  it  should  be  written  throughout  in  plain  language,  which,  if  you  take  to 
pieces,  it  will  be  found  that  any  father  in  common  lifo  expresses  his  wrath  in 
the  same  terms  as  the  father  in  the  play. 

56.  His  ego  quae  nunc,]  *  From  these  verses  that  I  now  write  and  LucSius 
wrote  formerly,  tf  you  take  away  certain  times  and  measures  (measures  reg- 
ulated by  bcMiung  time),  and  chan^  the  position  of  the  words,  you  will  not 
(as  you  would  if  you  broke  up  such  a  verse  as  the  following,  Poaiqnam,  etc.) 
nnd  the  members  of  the  poet  thus  torn  to  pieces.'  That  is,  his  Umguage 
would  be  umntelligible,  or  there  would  bo  no  more  of  the  poet  left. 
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60.  Pottawm  DUcordta  tetra]  The  Scholiasts  imply  that  this  ifi  a  verse  of 
Ennins,  but  they  do  not  say  from  what  poem  it  is  taken.  Viigil  (Aen.  i.  2»4) 
has  " claudentur  belli  portae."    As  to  the  position  of  *  non/  see  S.  6. 1. 

63.  alias  justum  sU  necne  poema,]  The  question  he  has  been  d^cussing 
since  v,  38,  namely,  whether  he  and  such  as  he  are  or  are  not  properly  called 
poets,  is  not  resumed,  though  we  may  perceive  that  Horace  does  not  consider 
that  his  aiguments  have  ^lute  settled  it.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  the  public 
have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  him. 

65.  Suldta  ocer  Ambulat  et  (Japrius]  These  persons  are  said  by  the  Scho- 
liasts to  have  been  public  informers,  or  eUe  *  causidici,'  *  pleaders,'  and  Hor- 
ace may  mean  that  they  have  made  themselves  hoarse  with  roaring  in  the 
courts.  The  'libelli'  they  carried  were  thdr  note-books.  'Ambulat'  sig- 
nifies their  strutting  through  the  streets  with  the  consciousness  that  men  were 
afraid  of  them.  'Delatores,'  *  informers,'  were  more  common  in  after  yean, 
but  they  were  sufficiently  abundant  in  Horace's  time.  CsbUus  and  Birrus  are 
said  by  Acron  to  have  been  profligate  youths,  meaning  probably  that  they 
were  young  men  of  fortune,  who  had  run  through  their  money  and  had  takea 

to  robbing.  ^  ,    .         ,.,     ,    .  ^ 

69.  Ik  sis]  *  Say  that  you  are.'  Horace  says  ho  is  not  hke  the  informers, 
going  about  seeking  whom  they  may  charge,  and  no  one  with  dean  hands 
need  be  afraid  of  him. 

71.  Nulia  tabema  men  habecU]  In  tlio  next  place,  he  has  no  wish  to  see  iiu 
books  in  the  shops  and  thumbed  by  the  vulgar.  The  *  tabema '  was  some- 
times under  a  porticus,  in  which  case  tlie  titles  of  the  books  for  sale  within 
were  hung  upon  the  columns  ('  pilae ')  in  front  Horace  alludes  to  this  when 
he  says  (A.  r.  37i),  "  Mediocribus  esse  po5tis  Non  Dii,  non  homines,  non 
concessere  oolumnae,"  which  means  that  indifferent  poets  would  not  be  patp 
ronized  by  the  booksellers.  '  Habeat'  expresses  a  wish.  On  Hermogenes 
T^llius,  see  S.  3.  129,  n. 

73.  Nee  redto  cMiquam\  Nor  does  he  go  about  reciting  his  works  in  pub- 
lic. This  practice  grew  to  be  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  the  course  of  tiinc. 
Persons  who  had  money  and  dabbled  in  literature  inflicted  their  productions 
upon  dieir  clients  and  odicrs,  whom  they  bribed  to  listen  and  applaud  them. 
What  Horace  goes  on  to  complain  of  are  pilly  people  reciting  their  own 
verses  in  public  places  (the  forum  and  the  baths)  to  chance  acquaintances,  or 
even  strangers,  and  annoying  the  neighbors  while  they  gratified  themselves. 
Hound  the  baths  were  spaces  called  'schola©.'  On  toese,  people  sat  or 
walked  about,  and  conceited  authors  could  tease  their  acquaintance  and  the 
strangers  that  were  compelled  to  listen  to  them,  and  in  the  act  of  bathing 
they  could  do  the  same. 

77.  bawd  illud  quaerentes,]  '  Illud '  is  thus  used  commonly  to  introduce 
something  about  to  be  mentfoned. 

78.  Laederz  gaudes,  Inqwt,]  Horace  has  said,  that,  even  if  ho  does  write  or 
recite,  it  is  only  in  a  pritate  way,  and  no  one  therefore  need  bo  aft-aid  of  hina. 
He  now  disposes  of  the  charge  of  writing  with  malicious  intent.  '  Studio '  is 
used  adverbially,  *  of  set  purpose  in  your  malignity  you  do  it* 

80.  Esl  avdor  quis  demque  eorum]  *  Qaii '  may  be  taken  as  an  interrogar 
tive  or  an  enclitic.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide.  As  to  '  auctor,'  see  C.  i.  28. 
14,  n. 

84.  commisM  iaeere  Qui  tiequit ;]  This,  which  is  too  commonly  softened 
into  a  weakness,  the  inability  to  keep  a  secret,  Horace  very  justly  marks  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  si^  of  a  mischievous  character.  See  C.  iiL  2. 
25,  n.    On  '  Bomane,'  see  C  lii.  6.  2,  n. 

86.  Saepetribus  iectia]  Four  persons  on  each  *  lectus  tricliniaris '  would  be 
an  unusually  large  party  at  one  table.  Three  on  each  was  tlio  usual  number 
when  the  tame  was  full.  Respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  guests,  see  S. 
ii.  8.  20,  n. 
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87.  E  qmbus  unut  timei]  *  Amot '  is  used  in  the  snmo  sense  as  in  ''  um- 
bram  hospitalem  consociarc  ainuiit "  (C.  it.  3. 10).  '  Quavis '  is  '  qaa  ratione 
Tis.'  '  Qui  praebet  aqnain '  is  an  uncommon  expression,  bat  it  seems  to  be 
used  for  the  host  "qui  aquain  tempcrat  iguibus."  See  C.  iii.  19.  6,  n.  On 
•venix  Liber/  see  C  i.  18.  16;  iii.  21.  16.  Epod.  xL  H.  Epp.  i  18.  38; 
6.16.    A.F.434. 

ft2.  Paslillos  Hujiilus  oUl,']  This  rerse  is  quoted  from  a  former  Satire 
(S.  27)  only  to  show  the  innocent  subjects  with  which  Horace's  satire  dealt, 
and  be  goes  on  to  show  that  his  satire  has  none  of  the  malignity  which  is 
common  io  society.  '  Pastillns '  is  a  diminutive  form  of '  panis/  and  sigilifks 
*a  small  roll/  whence  in  a  derived  sense  it  came  to  mean  small  balls  of  per- 
fume.   Who  BufiUus  and  Gaigonius  may  have  been,  we  cannot  telL 

94.  Ds  VapitoUHifartts]  Petillius  Capitolinus  was  charged,  according  to 
■ome  storiesy  with  stealing  the  golden  crown  from  the  statue  of  Jupiter  when 
be  was  in  charge  of  the  Capitol.  That  he  was  tried  on  some  serious  charge 
and  acquitted,  and  that  the  verdict  did  not  escape  scandal,  is  dear  from  the 
context  See  also  S.  10.  26.  The  nature  of  the  accusation  must  remain  a 
matter  of  doubt.  We  may  also  gather  that  he  was  a  person  of  influence  from 
V.  97,  which  he  must  have  been,  if  he  was  acquitted,  or  supposed  to  have 
been  acquitted,  through  the  corruption  of  the  jury. 

95.  ut  iwts  est  mos.'j    '  In  your  peculiar  way,'  that  is,  sarcastically. 

99.  Sed iamerKfuimiror,]  There  is  sarcasm  in  this,  which  Horace  calls 
'  snccos  loliginis/  the  dark  secretion  of  the  cuttle^sh,  black  and  malignant. 
'Aerugo  mem/  nothing  but  copper-rust,  that  eats  into  character  and  de- 
stroys It. 

102.  utnquid]  There  is  a  little  obscurity  in  the  construction,  but  the 
sense  is  plain.  '  I  promise,  as  I  truly  can,  if  1  can  promise  of  myself  aught 
else  with  truth.'  '  I'romitto,  ut  vere  possum  si  alind^quid  vere  de  me  pro- 
mittcre  possum.' 

104.  koc  mikijarvi]    *  So  much  liberty  as  this ' ;  —  *  hoc  jus '  would  not  do. 

105.  insuevit  puter  cptimvB  hoc  mf,]  *■  Suesco '  and  its  compounds  have  an 
active  as  well  as  a  neuter  signification,  taking  usually  an  accusative  of  the 
person  and  dative  of  the  thing,  which  order  is  inverted  in  Virg.  (Aen.  vi. 
833) :  "  Ne,  pueri,  ne  tanta  animis  assucseite  bella."  See  below,  S.  ii.  2. 
109  :  "  Pluribus  assucrit  mentcm  corpusque  superbum."  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  instances  of  a  double  accusative  after  '  suesco '  except  this.  The  con- 
struction is  that  of  the  Greeks,  who  said  iBi^tiv  rl  rwa.  *  Notando '  has 
some&ing  of  the  technical  sense.  The  fattier  taught  his  son  to  avoid  vices, 
and  he  md  so  by  branding  them  in  each  instance  by  means  of  examples, 
which  he  says  was  the  origin  of  his  tendency  to  satira.  See  S.  i.  6.  14,  n., 
on  'notare.'^ 

108.  qvod  mi  ip$9  parasset :]  Horace's  father  had  lived  a  life  of  frugal  in- 
dustry, and,  in  addition  to  any  *  pccnlium '  he  may  have  laid  by  as  a  *  servus,' 
he  made  enough  money  by  his  occupation  of  *  conctor '  (S.  6.  86 J  to  purchase 
a  farm  of  no  great  value  at  Yenusia,  to  pay  for  his  son's  education  at  Rome, 
and  enable  him  to  continue  it  at  Athens. 

109.  Albi  tU  maU  vivatjilius,]  See  above,  v.  28,  n.  This  person,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  coxcomb  in  the  sixth  Satire 
(v.  30).  Scetanius  (otherwise  Scctanius)  is  not  more  known  than  Barms. 
Trebonius  was  the  name  of  a  plebeian  gens  of  some  distinction,  but  which  of 
them  Horace  alludes  to,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

115.  Supiens  vitatu  qtiidque  petitu]  'The  philosopher  may  give  you  good 
reasons  as  to  what  is  vest  to  bic  avoided  and  what  to  be  sought ;  I  am  satisfied 
if  I  can  maintain  the  practice  of  my  fathers,'  etc.  Horace's  father  had  no 
mind  to  refine  upon  the  foundation  of  morals,  nor  any  pretension  to  a  philo- 
sophical  view  of  these  matters.    He  knew  that  right  was  right  and  wrong  was 
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wrong,  and  followed  the  beaten  track,  and  wonld  have  hif  son  do  the  tamcL 
Horace  esroresses  the  same  below,  S.  6.  82,  sqq.  The  whole  of  the  passage 
there  ahoafd  be  compared  with  this.  The  elder  Horace  was  no  doubt  a  plain, 
seasible  man.    As  to  '  sapiens,'  see  C.  i.  34.  2. 

121.  Formabat]  This  is  Horace's  usual  word  for  education.  C.  i.  10.  2 : 
"  Qui  feros  cultus  hominum  recentum  Voce  formasti."    See  C.  iii.  24.  54,  lu 

123.  Umm  exjudidbuB  teledis]  It  was  the  dn^  of  the  Pnctor  Urbanns 
annoallj  to  select  a  certain  number  of  persons  whose  names  were  registered 
in  the  Album  Judicum  Selectomm,  and  from  whom  were  choeen  by  lot  tlie 
'  judices '  for  each  trial.  It  is  uncertain  whether  at  this  time,  or  by  a  aiAse- 
quent  'lex'  of  Augustus,  their  functions  were  extended  to  dvil  as  well  aa 
criminal  proceedings.  The  number  of  these  '  judioes '  varied.  By  the  '  lex 
Senrilia  Glauda  Kepetundamm '  it  was  fixed  at  450.  The  law  that  was  ia 
force  at  the  time  HcMmce  refers  to  was  the  '  lex  Aurelia,'  by  which  the  Jndioea 
Selecti  were  made  el^Ue  from  the  Senators,  Equites,  and  Tribuni  AerariL 
Horace's  &ther,  as  plam  men  are  wont,  looked  up  with  reverence  to  the  bodj 
in  whom  were  vested  such  high  functions ;  but  the  office  was  not  an  enviable 
one,  nor  always  most  purely  exercised.  See  C.  iv.  9. 39,  n.  As  to  '  anctor,' 
see  above,  v.  80. 

126.  Avidos]    This  signifies  'intemperate,'  as  in  C.  L  18. 11. 

129.  Ex  hoe  ego  tonus]  Horace  says  that,  owing  to  his  father's  traininfr 
('ex  hoc'),  he  had  been  kept  in  a  sound  and  healthy  statp,  and  preserved 
nom  those  vices  which  in  their  worst  form  bring  d^truction,  but  which  in  a 
moderate  degree  may  be  overlooked.  He  implies  that  in  this  venial  form  he 
is  liable  to  such  faults ;  but  even  from  this  smaller  measure,  time,  the  candor 
of  friends,  and  reflection  will  deduct  a  good  deal.  The  sentence  is  a  little 
irregular,  but  suffidentlv  intelligible.  '  Consilium  proprium  *  is  the  counsel 
a  man  takes  with  hin^lf  when  he  reviews  his  life,  and  is  bent  upon  correct- 
ing the  errors  of  it  This  sort  of  reflection  a  man  may  pursue,  if  he  be  in 
earnest,  either  as  ho  lies  on  his  bed  (see  below,  8.  6. 122,  n.),  or  as  he  walks 
abroad,  alone  among  crowds.  By  '  porticus '  Horace  means  any  one  of  the 
public  porticoes,  covered  walks,  of  which  there  were  many  at  Bome,  and 
which  were  usually  crowded  by  persons  of  aU  sorts,  resorting  thither  for  exer- 
cise, conversation,  or  business. 

137.  oUm]    See  C.  ii.  10.  17,  n. 

139.  lUudo  charttM,]  .This  means,  'I  put  it  down  in  my  notes  by  way  of 
amusement'    As  to  '  chartae,'  see  S.  il  8.  2,  n. 

141.  3fulta  poetantm  venitU  mama]  Horace,  in  winding  up  his  disooursc, 
stops  the  lips  of  his  opponents  with  a  sally  of  good  humor,  which  thejr  would 
find  it  hard  to  resist.  He  says,  if  they  will  not  make  excuses  for  this  little 
sin  of  his  (that  of  taking  notes  of  his  neighbors'  vices),  he  will  bring  a  host 
of  sinners  (poets)  as  bad  as  himself,  and,  like  the  proselytizmg  Jews  (S.  9. 
69,  n.),  they  will  attack  them  till  tliey  have  made  converts  and  poets  of  them 
all.  '  Plures '  signifies  any  number  more  than  one,  as  in  £pp.  i.  5.  28,  "  Lo- 
cus est  et  pluribus  umbris.^'  '  Multo  plures  sumus '  means  '  there  are  many 
besides  mo.' 


SATIRE    V. 


Ik  the  spring  of  the  year  b.  c.  37,  M.  Antonius  brought  over  an  army  to 
Italy,  and  a  fleet  of  300  ships  (Plut  Ant  c.  35) :  €K  rtp»¥  6iafiok»r  wap^ 
ivp6€i£  np^g  Kaiorapa^  says  Plutarch.  He  pretended,  Dion  says,  to  coma 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  put  down  Sextus  Pompeius^  his  real  object  b^i^ 
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nther  to  see  what  was  going  on,  than  to  toko  any  active  part.  He  came  to 
Bmndisitim,  but  tlic  people  would  not  let  him  come  into  the  harbor  (accord- 
ing to  Plutarch),  and  ho  therefore  went  on  to  Tarentum.  Negotiations  were 
carried  on  between  the  two  rivals  (Caesar  being  at  Kome)  Srough  agents 
employed  by  both,  but  without  effect,  till  Octavia  undertook  to  mediate  be- 
tween her  husband  and  brother,  and  was  finally  successful  in  reconciling 
them.  It  has  been  supposed,  with  every  probability,  that  the  mission  which 
Horace  accompanied  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  meet  Antonius  on  his  expected 
arrival  at  Bmndisium,  on  this  occasion. 

Horace  started  from  Rome  with  only  one  companion,  Heliodorus  the  rhet- 
orician (v.  2),  and  these  two  travelled  together  tlirce  days  and  one  night, 
about  finy-six  miles,  till  they  reached  Tarracina  or  Anxur,  where,  by  appomt- 
ment,  they  were  to  meet  the  official  members  of  their  party.  These  were 
Mfficenas  and  Cocceius,  who  had  been  employed  in  negotiating  the  first 
reconciliation  between  Augustus  and  Antonius  (b.  g.  40),  and  Fonteins,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  latter.  Three  days  afterwards,  they  met  at  Sinuessa 
Horace's  three  most  intimate  friends,  Irlotius  Tucca,  varius,  and  Virgil; 
one  of  whom,  Varius,  kept  them  company  only  for  six  days,  and  left  them,  y 
>for  reasons  which  are  not  mentioned,  at  Canusium  (v.  93).  The  rest  of  iht 
party  went  on  together  till  they  reached  Brundisitmi,  seventeen  days  after 
Horace  had  left  Rome.  The  route  they  took  was  not  the  shortest  or  the 
easiest,  which  lay  through  Venusia  and  Tarentum.  They  preferred  taking 
the  northeastern  road,  which  strikes  across  the  country  from  Bcneventnm, 
and,  reselling  the  coast  at  Barium,  continues  along  the  shore  till  it  comes  to 
Bmndisium.  They  were  evidently  not  pressed  for  time,  ond  probably  took 
the  load  they  did  because  it  passed  through  Canusium,  whither  one  of  the 
party  was  bound.  Maecenas  made  his  journey  as  agreeable  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  could  be,  by  taking  with  him  such  companions ;  and  they 
all  appear  to  great  advantage  in  Horace's  good-humored  dtaty.  There  was 
no  restraint  between  the  patron  and  his  friends,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  con- 
template their  affection  for  him  and  one  another. 

It  is  probable  that,  before  Horace  returned  to  Rome,  ho  visited  Tarentum 
and  his  native  place,  Venusia,  through  which  he  would  natural ly  pass.  He 
seems  to  have  had  in  mind  the  description  by  Lucilius  of  a  journey  he  took 
to  Capua,  of  which  three  or  four  verses  only  have  been  preserved  (see  note 
on  y.  6). 

1 .  Efp-essum  magna  me  excepit  Arichi]  They  left  Rome  by  tlie  Porta  Ca- 
pcna,  bletween  Mons  Aventinus  and  Mens  Cselius,  in  the  southern  quarter  of 
the  city.  Aricia  (La  Ricda),  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Latium,  was 
sixteen  miles  from  Rome,  it  was  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  sloping  down 
to  a  valley  called  Vallis  Aricina,  through  which  the  Appia  Via  passed.  This 
part  of  tl^  road  is  still  in  good  preservation.  The  citadel  was  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  (Strabo,  v.  p.  239),  and  on  that  spot  stands  the  modem  town* 
Aricia  was  a  considerable  town  in  Horace's  time,  and  for  some  centuries 
after.  Cicero  calls  it  "municipium  —  vetustate  antiqnissimum,  splendore 
municipum  honestissimum  "  (Phil.  iii.  6).  Its  neighboriiood  to  Rome,  and 
accessible  position,  contributed  to  its  prosperity,  which  was  assisted  by  its 
association  with  the  worship  of  Diana  Aricina,  who  had  a  temple  among  the 
woods  on  the  small  lake  (Lacus  Ncmorensis),  a  phort  way  from  the  town, 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  modem  town  Nemi.  The  wealthy  Romans  had 
villas  in  the  neighborhood. 

By  'hospitio  modico'  Horace  means  an  indifferent  inn ;  but  'hospitium'  is 

not  the  Latin  for  an  '  inn,*  which  was  called  '  caupona,*  or  *  taberaa,'  or  '  di- 

vcrsorium,'  and  its  keeper  *  canpo.'    The  inns  at  the  different  stages  on  th« 

great  roads  were  never  very  good,  the  chief  reason  being  that,  travdlers  of 
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any  impoitanc«  nsnallj  found  friends  at  the  principal  towns,  who  entaiamed 
them. 

2.  rhttor  comei  Hdiixhnu,]  Horace  jocalorly  exaggerates  the  merits  of 
this  Greek.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  from  otner  sources.  Appii  Fonun 
was  thirty-nine  miles  from  Rome,  and  was  so  called  by  Appins  Clandius, 
sumamed  Cascns,  who  in  his  censorship  (a.  u.  c.  441)  constmcted  the  Via 
Appia  and  the  great  aquednct  which  bore  his  name.  Some  rains  of  this 
town  are  said  by  Walekenaer  still  to  exist.  Its  modem  name  is  Borpo 
Longo.  The  participle  '  differtus '  means  '  full/  and  is  formed  as  from  '  dif* 
fercio/  whicJi  verb  is  not  found.  'Diflfertus'  occurs  below  (Epp.  i.  6.  59). 
*  Midignis '  belongs  to  '  canponibus '  in  the  same  sense  as  '  perfidns  '(Si. 
29).  *  Nautae '  were  the  boatmen  who  plied  on  the  canal  mentioned  below 
(t.  7,  n.).  It  was  to  Appii  Forum  that  some  of  the  Christians,  when  tbej 
heard  of  St.  PftuPs  approach,  went,  from  Kome,  to  meet  him.  Others  met  him 
at  a  place  called  Trcs  Tabemic  (La  Castella),  which  was  about  seven  miles 
from  Arida,  and  sixteen  from  Appii  Forum.  Horace  must  have  passed 
through  diis  town  without  stopping.  It  was  a  well-known  place,  and  from  it 
a  Christian  bishop  took  his  title,  "  Felix  a  Tribus  Tabemis.^' 

5.  Hoc  iter]  i.  e.  the  journey  from  Homo  to  Appii  Forum,  which  was' 
usually  made  in  one  day,  they  took  two  to  accomplish.  *  Praednctus '  is  op- 
posed to  *  discinctus,'  and  means  '  one  well  girt,'  ci^^oM'Of ,  and  ready  for  active 
exertion,  running,  etc.  Horace  uses  the  word  more  literally,  S.  ii.  8.  70 : 
"  ut  orones  Praedncti  recte  pueri  comptiqne  ministrent."  The  Asiatics  tuck 
up  in  their  girdles  their  long  garments,  when  they  arc  preparing  to  run  or 
walk  quick.  Hence  such  expressions  as  we  meet  with  m  Scripture,  "  Gird 
up  the  loins  of  your  mind."  '  Succinctas,'  '  tucked  up/  is  the  more  usual 
wotd. 

6.  minus  ett  gravis  Appia  iardls.]  Horace  means,  that  the  Via  Appia  was 
less  fiitiguing  to  the  slow  traveller  than  to  the  quick ;  that  it  was  a  rough 
road,  over  which  the  slower  you  went,  the  less  unpleasant  was  the  journey. 
This  road  was  constmcted  with  a  foundation  of  lor^ge  souared  blocks  of  baf4iK 
tic  stone,  over  which  was  laid  a  coating  of  gravel,  until  the  Emperors  Nerva 
and  Trajan  laid  it  with  silex,  according  to  an  inscription  found  on  a  mile- 
stone in  the  neighborhood  of  Fomm  Appii.  Horace  speaks  elsewhere  of  the 
traveller  "qui  Komam  Capua  petit  imbrc  lutoque  Aaspersus"  (Epp.  i.  11. 
11).  In  one  of  the  verses  of  the  Satire  of  Luciiius,  mentioned  in  the  Intro- 
dnction,  he  says,  "  Praeterca  omne  iter  est  labosum  atque  Intosum." 

7.  Wc  eqo  jyropler  aquam^  At  Appii  Foram  they  were  to  embark  at  night 
in  a  boat  that  was  to  carry  them  by  canal  to  Tarrecina.  A  party  were  wait- 
ing at  the  same  inn  to  go  with  them,  and  Horace  waited  witn  impatience  till 
they  had  done  supper.  These  he  means  by  '  comites.'  This  canal  was  con- 
stmcted by  Augustus.  There  are  still  traces  of  it  to  be  seen.  It  was  nine- 
teen miles  long,  and  was  called  in  consequence  Decennovium.  The  road 
may  have  been  defective  hereabouts,  as  it  was  the  general  practice  of  travel- 
len  to  exchange  it  for  the  canal,  and  to  make  the  journey  hj  night. 

9.  Jam  nox  inducers  terns]  This  is  a  parody  of  the  heroic  style,  unless  it 
be  token  from  some  poet,  as  Ennius. 

12.  Hue  appeilel]  "  Put  in  here,  and  take  us  on  boord  !  "  cries  a  servant. 
**  How  many  more  ?  —  you  11  swamp  the  boat !  "  savs  another  to  the  boat- 
man, who  wants  to  get  as  many  as  he  can.  The  bank  is  crowded  ;  the  pap- 
sengers  all  want  to  be  attended  to  at  once.  The  collection  of  the  fare  and 
putdng-to  the  mule  being  accomplished,  Horace  goes  on  board.  The  boat 
starts,  and  he  lies  down  to  sleep,  disturbed  much  by  the  mosouitos  and  the 
croaking  of  frogs.  The  boatman  and  one  of  the  passengers,  half  drank,  sing 
songs  till  the  one  drops  off  to  sleep,  and  the  other,  having  a  mind  to  do  the 
same,  stops  the  boat,  turns  the  mule  out  to  graze,  lays  himself  down,  and 
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snores  till  the  dawn  of  day,  when  one  of  the  passengers  wakes,  starts  up  in  a 
passion,  and  falls  foul  of  the  boatman  and  the  poor  mule,  who  is  put-to  again, 
and  a  little  after  the  fourth  hour  thev  reach  their  destination,  a  temple  o?  Fe- 
ronia,  about  seventeen  miles  from  the  place  where  they  embarked.  *  Cero- 
brosus '  is  an  old  word  signifying  '  choleric'     *  Dolare '  is  properly  to  trim  a 

fioce  of  wood  with  an  axe,  *  dolm)ra.'  *  He  rough-hewed  him  with  a  cudgel/ 
t  is  only  here  used  in  this  sense.  Feronia  was  a  goddess,  worshipped  origi- 
nally by  the  Sabines.  On  the  site  of  the  temple  near  which  Horace  and  his 
party  disembarked,  there  now  stands  an  old  tower,  bearing  the  name  Torre 
Ottofacia.  Horace  says  they  only  washed  their  hands  and  face,  wliicli  would 
be  no  little  refreshment  after  a  night  spent  in  a  canal-boat« 

25.  Mitlia  turn  pransi  tria  repimus]  Three  miles  farther,  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  ascent,  stooil  the  town  of  Tarracina  (Terracina),  which  by  the  Vol- 
scians  was  called  Anxur,  by  which  name  it  is  always  mentioned  by  the  poets^ 
The  winding  of  the  road  up  the  hill,  and  the  difficulty  of  thQ  ascent,  explains 
Ae  word  '  repimus.'  The  old  town  of  Tarracina  was  built  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  but  this  site  was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  a  new  town  built  on  the 
plain  below,  close  upon  the  shore,  which  is  the  site  of  the  modem  Terracina. 
It  was  in  Horace's  day,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time,  and  long  continued  to 
be,  a  town  of  great  importance,  as  it  was  one  of  great  antiquity.  The  build- 
ings of  white  marble,  perhaps,  gave  it  the  appearance  described  in  '  late  can- 
d^tibns.'  The  same  appearance  is  observed  still  in  the  modem  town. 
After  leaving  the  boat,  the  party  lunched  before  they  proceeded.  The  '  pran- 
dium '  was  a  light  meal,  usually  eaten  about  noon,  but  sometimes  earlier,  as 
probably  was  me  case  in  this  instance. 

27.  Ate  ventunu  erat]  See  Introduction.  L.  Cocceius  Nerva  was  a  friend 
of  IC.  Antonius,  and  was  among  those  whom  Augustus  found  in  Perusia 
when  he  took  it  (b.  c.  41 ).  He  ofiered  these  persons  no  indignity,  but  made 
friends  of  them,  and  Cocceius  seems  to  have  become  especially  intimate  with 
Augustus,  without  betraying  his  friendship  for  M.  Antonius. 

29.  (uvrfof  9oUti  componere  amicos.]  After  the  taking  of  Ferasia,  war  was 
threatened  between  Augustus  and. Antonius,  which  was  averted  by  an  ar- 
rangement made  through  the  medium  of  Maecenas,  on  the  port  of  Augustus, 
and  of  Cocceius  and  Pollio,  on  the  part  of  Antonius.  This  is  what  Horace 
allades  to. 

30.  nigra  vms  coUyria  lippus]  *  CoUvrium,'  an  ointment  for  sore  eyes,  was 
composed  of  juices  expressed  from  tno  poppy  and  various  shmbs,  as  the 
lycium,  glaucion,  acacia,  hypocystis,  etc.  Tiie  etymology  of  the  word  is  not 
llnown. 

32.  Capttoqw  ntmd  Fonto'tis,]  Not  much  is  known  of  C.  Fonteius  Capito* 
Ho  was  deputed  by  Augustus  on  this  occasion,  as  being  a  particular  friend 
of  M.  Antonius,  who  afterwards,  as  Plutarch  relates  (Anton.  36),  sent  him, 
while  he  was  in  Syria,  to  fetch  Ctoopatra  tliithcr  from  Egypt.  The  expres- 
sion '  ad  nnguem  factus '  is  taken  from  the  crafl  of  the  sculptor,  who  tries  the 
svahce  of  his  statue  bv  passing  the  nail  over  it  r  if  the  parts  be  put  perfectly 
together,  and  the  whole  work  well  finished,  the  nail  passes  over  the  surface, 
and  meets  with  no  obstraction.  See  Persius,  S.  i.  64.  Compare  also  A.  P. 
294.    Below  (S.  ii.  7.  86)  the  perfect  man  is  described  as 

"  in  se  ipso  totus,  teres  atque  rotundus, 
Exterai  ne  quid  valeat  per  leve  morari," 
which  is  like  the  description  of  the  text,  though  the  metaphor  is  not  quite  the 
same. 

33.  fwn  itt  magis  alter]  This  is  equivalent  to  '  qnam  qtd  maxime '  in 
prose. 

34.  Fmdoa  Aufidio  Dtsco  praetors]  They  arrived  at  Tarracina  about 
noon,  and  there  the  principal  personages  met  them     At  Tarracina  they 
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slept,  and  proceeded  next  morning  to  Fandi  (Fondi),  sixteen  miles  further  to 
the  northeast  of  Tarracina.  Faudi  was  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  a  lake, 
which  was  called  after  it  Fandanus ;  and  also  Amyclanus,  from  an  old  Greek 
town  AmyclsB,  the  existence  of  which  was  only  traditional  when  Horace 
wrote,  Irat  is  occasionally  mentioned  by  the  poets.  Fundi  was  one  of  that 
class  of  towns  called  '  praefectura,'  which,  instead  of  having  the  administra> 
tion  of  its  own  affairs,  was  governed  by  a  *  praefoctus '  sent  annually  fiom 
Home  by  the  Prastor  Urbanus.  At  this  time  tne  '  praefectus '  was  one  Anfi- 
dius  Luscus  (not  otherwise  known),  an  upstart  whom  Horace  calls  Praetor 
by  way  of  ridicule.  The  officers  of  the  other  municipal  towns  were  allowed 
to  wear  the  '  toga  praetexta,*  the  '  toga '  with  a  purple  border  (Livy  xxxiv.  7 ), 
but  the  *  pracfocti '  were  not,  and  yet  Luscas  wore  it.  The  '  latus  clavus ' 
was  a  broad  purple  stripe  down  the  front  of  the  tunic,  and  was  a  badge  that 
belonged  only  to  senators.  '  Pronae  batillum '  was  a  pan  of  hot  coals,  which 
may  mive  been  used  for  burning  incense  or  otherwise  in  connection  widi  sac* 
rifice.  But  its  use  is  uncertain.  Aufidins,  it  appean,  had  been  a  '  scriba '  or 
clerk,  probably  in  the  prsetor's  office, — sndi  a  situation  as  Horace  held  at  this 
tune  in  the  qufestor's.  Persons  in  Uiat  capacity  had  opportunities  of  pushine 
their  fortunes  if  they  managed  well,  and  tne  honors  of  Luscus  are  spoken  of 
as  '  praemia,'  rewards  of  service  rendered  to  his  master. 

37.  In  Mamurrai-um]  Disgusted  with  the  officiousncss  of  the  promoted 
scribe,  the  party  move  on,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  Foimiae  (Mola  di 
Gaetaj,  about  twelve  miles  further,  where  the  road,  having  taken  an  upward 
bend  from  Tarracina  to  Fundi,  goes  straight  down  from  thenoe  to  the  coast, 
where  Formiie  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Caietanus.  Its  supposed 
identity  with  the  Liestrygonia  of  Homer  has  been  noticed  before  (C.  iii  16. 
.34,  n.,  and  17,  Int.).  As  the  scene  of  Cicero's  frequent  retirement,  and  his 
death,  it  is  a  place  of  much  interest  Its  wines  Horace  mentions  more  than 
once.  He  here  calls  it  the  city  of  the  Mamume,  —  a  family  of  respectability 
in  this  town.  When  the  party  got  to  FormiiB,  having  travelled  upwards  oif 
twenty-five  miles,  they  were  tired,  and  resolved  to  pass  the  night  there.  Li- 
cinius  Murena  (C.  it  10,  Int  I,  having  a  house  at  this  place,  gave  ti^em  the 
use  of  it ;  but  as  he  was  not  there  himself,  and  probably  nad  no  ostablishment 
in  the  house  suitable  to  the  entertainment  of  such  guests,  Fonteins  Capito 
invited  his  fellow-travellers  to  dine  with  him.  He  therefore  appears  to  have 
had  a  house  at  Formise  likewise. 

40.  Smuetfoe]  Leaving  Formie  next  day,  the  party  set  out  for  Sinuessa, 
eighteen  miles  distant  The  road  crossed  the  Liris  (C.  i.  31  7)  at  Mintnmie, 
and  went  down  the  coast  till  it  reached  Sinuessa,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
Latin  towns.  The  site  is  now  called  Monte  Dragone  (Cramer).  It  was  on 
the  sea,  and  said  to  have  been  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  city  Sinope. 
Strabo  (v.  234)  derives  its  name  from  the  Sinus  Yescinus  on  which  it  stood. 
Plotius  Tucca  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  was 
associated  with  L.  Varius  Rnfus  by  Virgil,  who  loved  them  both,  as  the 
executor  of  his  will,  and  he  was  employed  in  the  task  of  editing  the  .£iieid 
after  his  death.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  but  what  we  gather  from 
this  passage  and  S.  i.  10.  81,  that  he  was  one  of  Mieoenas's  ftiends,  and  on 
intimate  teims  with  Horace.    As  to  L.  Varius,  see  C.  i.  6. 1.    S.  i  10  44. 

45.  Proxima  Campano  ponti]  After  Sinuessa,  the  Appia  Via  continued  to 
take  a  southerly  direction,  and  crossed  the  Savo  (Savone)  about  throe  miles 
from  that  town,  and  just  within  the  borders  of  Campania.  That  river  was 
crossed  by  a  bridge  bearing  the  name  Pons  Campanus,  near  which  was  a 
small  house  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  travelling  on  pnblic 
business,  where  there  were  officers  appointed  to  supply  them  with  ordinary 
necessaries.  Hence  they  were  called  'parochi,'  from  the  Greek  napix^v^ 
In  this  house  the  party  passed  the  night. 
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47.  Hific  mdi  Caputte\  When  it  reached  the  right  bank  of  the  Yaltiimiis, 
four  miles  below  the  Savo,  the  Appia  Via  tnmed,  striking  inland  along  that 
bank  of  the  river,  which  it  crossea  at  the  town  of  CasUinum,  where  Hannibal 
met  with  stout  resistance  from  the  Romans  who  garrifoned  it  after  the  battle 
of  Canns  (Li v.  xxiii.  17).  This  is  perhaps  the  site  of  the  modem  Capua. 
About  two  miles  farther  on  the  roao,  which  now  took  a  southcasteriy  direc- 
tion,  lay  Capua,  on  the  site  of  which  is  the  modem  village  Santa  Maria  di 
Capoa.  There  the  party  arrived  'betimes,'  —  in  time  probably  for  dinner, 
after  which  meal  Miecenas  and  others  of  the  party  went  to  plapr  at  ball,  while 
Horace,  whose  sight,  and  Viigil,  whose  digestion,  interfered  with  that  amuse- 
ment, went  early  to  bed.  Virgil  is  said  to  have  had  nncertain  health,  and  to 
have  suffered  frequently,  either  from  toothache,  headache,  or  complaints  of 
the  Btomach. 

50.  Uinc  no6  Cboceti]  The  road,  continuing  in  a  southeast  direction, 
passed  through  two  small  Campanian  towns,  Calatia  (Lc  Galozze)  and  Ad 
Kovas  (La  ^va) ;  but  the  usual  halting-place  after  Capua  was  the  town  of 
Caudium,  which  was  the  first  Samnite  town  on  the  Appia  Via,  and  was  sit- 
uated at  the  head  of  the  pass  called  the  Furcse  (or  I^auces)  Caudina,  cele- 
brated for  the  surprise  ana  capture  of  the  Boman  army  by  C.  Fontius,  in  the 
second  Samnite  war,  B.  c.  321.  At  Caudium,  Cocceius  had  a  handsome 
house,  and  Horace  marks  its  situation  by  saying  it  lay  beyond  the  public 
tavern.    The  town  was  twenty-one  miles  from  Capua. 

51.  iVunc  nifitfotictt]    The  scene  that  follows  represents  a  Fcurrilous  con-         /) 
test  between  tdCporasitek  whom  Maecenas  carried  with  him  for  the  enter-ij  du^^* » 
tammcnt  of  himseu  and  his  party  ^  The  description  begins  with  an  invoca^  {^^JJf^ 
tion  of  the  Muse,  after  the  fashioirof  the  Epic  poets.    Sarmentns  was  an     ^Y\ 
Etrurian  by  birth,  and  orielnally  a  slave  of  M  Favonius  (well  known  in  the 

civil  w^rs,  and  put  to  death  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Fhilippi).  On 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  Favonius,  Sarmentns  passed  oy  public 
sale  into  the  hands  of  Macenas,  who  gave  him  his  liberty.  He  then  obtained 
the  office  of  'scriba '  in  the  qusestor's  department,  and  offected  the  position  of  an 
Eques.  He  was  brought  to  trial  for  pretending  to  a  rank  he  haoi  no  claim  to 
(peihapB  under  the  law  of  Otho),  and  got  off  only  by  the  favor  of  the  judges, 
and  by  the  accuser  being  put  out- of  the  way.  When  old,  he  was  reduced  to 
great  poverty  through  his  licentiousness  and  extravagance,  and  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  place  as  *  scriba.'  When  persons  taunted  him  with  this,  he  showed 
his  leady  wit  by  replying  that  he  haa  a  good  memory ;  \y  which  probably  he 
meant  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  write  anything  down,  for  he  could  carry  it 
in  his  head.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  Horace  wrote  he  was  free,  and  held 
his  scribe's  office,  thou^  he  continued  to  attend  Msecenas ;  for  his  adversary 
says,  though  he  was  a  scribe,  he  was  in  fact  only  a  ranaway,  and  still  be- 
longed to  his  mistress,  the  widow  of  Favonius  (v.  66),  which  is  only  a  joke 
ti^  would  amuse  Mfficenas,  who  had  bought  and  manumitted  S^mentus. 
WBwi  Horace  say^hat  Messiuls^s  bC  the  noble  "Woo^f  theX)8ci\he  only 
meaim,  bf^y  of  J0II9,  to  say  that  he  whe  of  old  an)lhig\desceYit  Perhaps 
he  also  alludes  to  the  scar  on  his  temple,  which  indicated  ihe  disease  called 
Campanian  (the  Campanions  were  of  Oscan  descent),  of  which  we  are  told 
tirnt  it  consisted  of  great  excrescences  over  the  temples  like  horns,  which 
used  to  be  cut  out,  and  left  a  scar.  The  Oscans  also  were  the  authors  of  the 
'  Atellanae  fabulac,'  which  were  full  of  broad  raillery  and  coarse  wit,  which 
may  have  something  to  do  with  Horace's  joke.  *  Cicirrhus '  is  a  nickname 
finom  KAKihiw'i  which  signifies,  according  to  Hesychius,  *  a  cock.'  With  these 
explanations  most  of  the  allusions  will  be  intelligible. 

5a.  Acapio,  caput  et  mocet.]    Messius  accepts  Sarmentus's  joke  as  a  chal- 
lenge, and  shakes  his  head  fiercely  at  him,  on  which  Sannentus  takes  him  up 
and  pretends  to  be  alarmed.    The  wild  horse  to  which  Messius  is  likened  is 
•     36« 
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the  nnioom,  an  imaginniy  animnl  described  by  Pliny  as  a  Tcry  terrible 
beast 

63.  Pastorem  saharet]  That  he  should  dance  the  Cyclops'  dance,  in  which 
the  uncoath  gestures  of  Polyphemus  courting  Galatea  were  represented. 
See  £pp.  ii.  2.  125.  Ovid  (Trist.  ii.  519)  uses  *salto'  in  the  passive  voice : 
"  £t  mea  sunt  populo  saltata  poemata  saepe." 

64.  larva]  The  Greek  actors  always  wore  masks  on  the  stage  smtod  to 
the  character  they  were  performing.  The  Romans  adopted  Uiem  aboot  B.  c. 
100.  They  were  called  npoowira  by  the  Greeks,  and  '  personae '  or  *  lanrae  * 
by  the  Romans.    As  to  *  cothurnus/  see  C  ii.  1. 12,  n. 

65.  Donasset  jamne  catenam]     See  Epp.  i.  1. 4,  n. 

67.  Nikilo  detenus]  'Nihilo*  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  like 
"  vehemens  et  liquidus  "  (Epp.  ii.  2.  120). 

68.  una  Farrislibara]  The  allowance  of  '&r'  to  each  slave  was  four  or 
five  '  modii '  by  the  month,  and  it  was  served  out  to  them  monthly,  or  some- 
times daily  (Epp.  i.  14.  40).  That  allowance  would  eive  three  pints  a  dav, 
which  Messius  considers  would  be  three  times  as  mudi  as  Sarmentes  ooold 
possibly  require ;  so  he  could  not  better  himself  by  running  away.  The 
'far'  was  otherwise  called  'adorcura'  (0.  iv.  4.  41,  n.),  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Greek  fcid  or  SKvpa.  The  nature  of  this  grain  is  not 
exactly  known.  That  two  persons  a]x>ve  the  condition  of  slaves  should  bo 
found  in  waiting  on  any  man,  great  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
taining him  wiSi  ^uch  low  buffoonery  as  the  above,  seems  surprising  to  ns ; 
but  we  know  that  there  was  no  personal  degradation  to  which  this  class  of 
people,  called  'parasites '  (diners  out),  would  not  demean  themselves  ibr  the 
pleasure  of  a  good  dinner  and  the  company  of  the  great.  The  entertainment 
of  tliese  pei-sons  would  serve  to  keep  the  conversation  from  turning  upon 
politics,  which,  as  the  deputies  from  both  sides  were  now  together,  it  was 
desirable  to  avoid. 

71.  BeneventwUf]  The  Appia  Via  took  a  northeast  turn  from  Candinm, 
for  ten  miles,  till  it  came  to  jBcncventum  (Benevento),  a  very  ancient  town, 
by  tradition  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomed,  and  the  name  of  which 
was  originally,  when  the  SaAnites  had  it,  Maleventum,  or  some  name  that 
sounded  so  like  Maleventum  to  a  Latin  ear  that  the  Romans  thought  fit  to 
change  it  (for  good  luck)  to  Beneventum.  Thither  the  party  proceeded  next 
day,  and  put  up  at  an  inn,  when  the  host  nearly  set  fire  to  his  house  tfarougfa 
carelessness  in  roasting  some  indifferent  thrushes  for  their  dinner.  *  Hospes 
paeno  arsit,'  '  the  host  neariy  got  himself  on  fire,'  means  that  he  nearly  bomt 
the  house  down,  as  the  context  shbws.  The  expression  is  the  same  as  in 
Aen.  ii.  311 :  "Jam  proximus  ardet  Ucalegon."  The  position  of  'macros' 
is  a  little  careless. 

78.  ^05  torret  Atabultts]  This  was  a  cold  wind,  said  to  be  pccniiar  to 
Apulia.  'Torret'  is  a  word  which  applies  to  the  effect  of  cold,  as  well  as 
heat.  'Atabulus'  is  generally  lookea  upon  by  the  commentators  as  the 
Sirocco,  a  hot  land  wind.  But  it  came  directly  off  the  sea  from  the  east^ 
and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  winter  wind. 

79.  JNunguam  erepsemus]  This  is  one  of  the  many  abbreviated  forms  Hor- 
ace uses.  See  C.  L  36. 8,  n.,  and  to  the  examples  there  given  add  the  present, 
and  also  'surrexe,'  'divisse,'  'evasti.'  'Vixet,'  in  Aen.  xi.  118,  is  a  like 
contraction  of  the  same  tense  as  'erepsemus.'  Horace  says  that  they  would 
never  have  got  out  of  these  hills  (the  range  that  borders  Samninm  and  sep- 
arates it  from  Apulia)  had  they  not  found  an  inn  at  the  town  of  Trivicum 
(Trcvico),  at  which  they  were  able  to  put  up  for  the  night  He  means  that 
the  next  stage,  which  was  twenty-four  miles  fkrther  on,  would  have  been  too 
long  a  journey.  Horace  had  been  familiar  with  these  mountains  in  his  early 
childhood,  for  they  overtookcd  his  native  to>vn.    'Notos'  refers  to  thc«e 
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early  reminiscences.  Triricum  was  probably  on  a  cross  road  (Cramer,  iL 
259)  which  lay  betxveen  the  two  branches  of  tlie  Appia  Via,  one  of  which 
took  the  most  dh«ct  coarse  from  Beneventtmi  throngn  Venusia  to  Tarentum 
and  Bnmdisiam,  and  the  other  took  a  more  noiBierly  course  across  the 
Apennines,  near  Equus  Tuticas  ;  and  then,  striking  directly  eastward  till  it 
arrived  very  near  the  sea-coast,  near  Cannn,  proceected  down  the  line  of  coast 
till  it  reached  Brundisium. 

81.  camino.]     See  £pod.  ii.  43,  n. 

86.  rhedu,]     See  S.  it.  6.  42. 

87.  Afansvrioppiduh]  It  appears  probable  that  the  road  on  which  TriW- 
cmn  lay,  entering  Apulia  about  ten  miles  from  that  town,  passed  through  or 
near  the  Apolian  Asculum  (Ascoli),  and  it  is  in  that  neighborhood  that  the 
little  town  with  the  unrhythmical  name,  at  which  the  party  stopped  after 
Trivicnm,  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  Or  its  name  we  must  be  content  to  be 
ignorant 

91.  Nam  OmmsilapidoguSf]  In  a  plain  between  the  hills  and  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  about  twelve  miles  ftom  its  mouth,  stood  the  town  of 
Cairasinm  (Canosa),  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  settlements  of  Apulia.  This 
town  and  others  in  Apulia  (Venusia  and  Brundisium  among  tliem),  and  in 
other  parts  of  Eastern  Italj,  were  represented  to  have  been  founded  bj  Dio- 
med,  when,  after  the  Trojan  war,  he  was  driven  to  the  coast  of  Apulia,  and 
hospitably  entertained  and  presented  with  land  by  Daunus,  its  king.  His 
name  was  retained  by  the  islands  now  called  Trcmiti,  but  by  the  ancients 
DiomedeiB.  Many  remains  found  among  its  ruins  testifj^  to  the  former  im- 
portance and  wealth  of  Canusium.  The  present  town  stands  on  a  height 
where  the  citadel  stood,  and  contains  not  above  300  houses.  A  supply  of 
good  wBtusr  was  brought  into  this  town  by  Hadrian,  the  emperor.  That 
Apulia  was  not  well  watered,  has  been  observed  before  (Epod.  iii.  16,  n.). 
Tne  turbid  waters  of  the  Aufidus  must  have  been  unfit  for  drinking.  The 
bread  of  Canoen  is  described  by  modem  travellers  to  bo  as  bad  as  ever.  It  is 
aocoonted  for  by  the  softness  of  the  millstones. 

91.  aatfoe  pon  ilitior  urna]  The  only  way  of  taking  this  reprularly  is  to 
make  *  aitior '  agree  with  *  locus,*  *  which  place,  being  not  richer  in  water 
(than  the  last)  by  a  single  pitcher,  was  built  by  brave  Diomed.'  So  Orelli 
takes  it.  The  construction  is  not  very  agreeable ;  but  to  avoid  it  we  must 
snppose  great  irregularity. 

93.  Varius]     See  above,'v.  40,  n. 

94.  RtAos]  This  town  of  the  Ffencctii  retains  its  name  under  the  form 
Bavo,  and  was  thirty  miles  from  Canusium.  The  road  from  Canusium  was 
called  Via  Egnatia,  from  the  town  it  led  to.  A  modem  traveller  describes 
^  remains  of  it  for  twelve  miles  from  Canosa  as  paved  with  common  rough 
pebbles,  and  passing  over  a  pleasant  down. 

96.  ad  usque]     See  S.  I  1.  97,  n. 

97.  Ban  tnoenia  piscosi;'}  Barium  still  retains  its  name  Bari,  occupying  a 
rocky  peninsula  of  a  triangular  fomi,  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  was 
an  important  town  on  the  coast,  and  a  municipium.  Its  distance  from  Bnbi 
was  twenty-two  miles,  **  a  most  disagreeable  stony  road  through  a  vine 
country,"  and  half-way  there  lay  the  town  Bntuntnm  (Bitonto).  There  was 
a  hai^r  here  formeriy,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  now. 

Gnaiia]  This  was  perhaps  the  local  way  of  pronouncing  Egnatia.  It  was 
another  seaport  town,  and  thirty-seven  miles  from  Barium.  Between  them 
lay  formerly  two  small  forts  called  Tunis  Juliana  (Torre  Pellosa)  and  Turris 
Aurcliana  (Ripagnola),  the  first  eleven  miles  and  the  second  twenty  miles 
from  Barium,  (/f  Egnatia  nothing  important  is  recorded.  Its  ruins  are  still 
in  existence  near  Torre  d'  Agnazzo,  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Monopoli. 
Horace  says  it  was  built  imder  the  displeasure  of  the  Nymphs,  because  the 
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water  was  so  bad,  and  it  is  so  still  according  to  the  statements  of  trarelkn. 
*  Ljmphae '  and  '  l^vmphae '  are  essentially  the  same  word,  but  Nymphs  are 
not  elsewhere  <^lcd  L^phse.  These  Nymphs  are  the  NaiadesJ  who  pro- 
tected rivers  and  fountains.     See  C.  i.  1. 22,  n. 

100.  Judaeua  ApeUOf]  The  majority  of  the  Jews  at  Bome  were  freedmen, 
and  *  Apella'  was  a  common  name  for  '  libertini.'  Their  creed  was  a  super- 
stition of  the  most  contemptible  kind,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Boman ;  and  a  Jew 
was  only  another  name  for  a  credulous  fool.  The  Jews  returned  their  con- 
tempt with  hatred,  which  showed  itself  in  a  turbulent  spirit  that  made  them 
very  troublesome.  Horace  intimates  that  he  had  learnt  from  the  school  of 
Epicurus  that  the  gods  were  too  happy  to  mind  the  small  affiiirs  of  thi^ 
world,  which  he  expresses  in  the  words  of  Lucretius  (vi.  57) :  "  Nam  bene 
qui  didicere  deos  securum  agere  aevum."  See  C.  L  34.  2,  n.,  and  the  Intro- 
duction to  that  Ode. 

104.  Bnindigium]  From  this  abrupt  conclusion,  we  may  judge  that  Horace 
had  got  tired  of  his  journal  as  well  as  his  journey.  Brundisium  (Brindisi) 
was  for  centuries  the  most  important  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy, 
chiefly  through  the  convenience  of  its  position  for  communicating  with 
Greece,  and  die  excellence  of  its  harbor.  Its  distance  fix>m  Egnatia  was 
thirty-five  miles.  There  was  a  station  named  Spcluncae  (now  Grotto  Bosa) 
midway,  where  the  party  mav  have  halted  one  night,  and  which  Horace, 
having  nothing  he  carcd^to  tell  us  about  it,  has  passed  over  in  silence. 


SATIBE    VI. 

Ik  addition  to  the  obloquy  brought  upon  him  by  his  Satires,  Horace,  after 
his  intimacy  with  Maecenas  had  begun  to  be  known,  had  to  meet  Uie  envy 
such  good  fortune  was  sure  to  excite.  His  birth  would  furnish  a  handle  for 
the  envious,  and  he  was  probably  called  an  upstart,  and  hard  names  of  that 
sort.  In  this  Satire,  which  is  nothing  but  an  epistle  to  MsBccnas,  he  spurns 
the  idea  of  his  birth  being  any  objection  to  him,  while,  at  die  same  time,  ho 
aiigues  sensibly  against  men  trying  to  get  beyond  their  own  legitimate  splicrc, 
and  aiming  at  honors  which  are  only  attended  with  inconvenience,  &tigue, 
and  ill-will.  This  Satire,  besides  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  it  contains, 
is  valuable  as  bearing  upon  Horace's  lifie.  His  intrcmuction  to  Miecenas  is 
told  concisely,  but  fidly,  and  with  much  pix>priety  and  modesty ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  pleasine  than  the  filial  afifection  and  cratitude  shown  in  those 
parts  that  relate  to  uis  father,  and  the  educadon  lie  gave  him.  He  takes 
pleasure  in  referring  whatever  merits  he  might  have  to  this  good  parent,  as 
he  did  in  the  fourth  Satire. 

The  Satue,  then,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disarming  envy,  by  showing  the  modesty  of  the  author's  pretensions, 
and  the  circumstances  that  led  to  his  intimacy  with  Maecenas.  The  views  of 
public  life  which  it  contains  were  no  doubt  sincere,  and  the  daily  routine 
described  at  the  end  was  better  suited  to  Horace's  habit  of  mind  than  the 
fatigues  and  anxieties  of  office.  There  is  not  the  least  appearance  in  any  of 
his  writings  of  his  having  been  spoiled  by  his  good  fortune  and  by  his  inters 
course,  on  terms  of  rare  familiarity,  with  Augustus,  Maecenas,  and  others  ; 
and  probably  malignity  never  attacked  any  one  less  deserving  of  attack  than 
Horace. 

1.  lAfdorum  qwdquid  Etruscos]  On  Maecenas's  connection  with  Etruria, 
see  C.  1.  1. 1,  n.  The  legend  of  the  Lydian  settlement  of  Etruria  is  first 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  94),  as  a  tradition  cuiprent  among  the  Lydians 
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theraselres.  The  tradition  was,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Lydia  waa  suf- 
fering from  famine,  the  king,  Atys,  divided  tlie  people  into  two  equal  parts,  of 
whom  one  remained  at  home,  and  the  other  took  ship  and  made  the  coast  of 
Etmria,  and  there  settled,  under  Tjrrhenns,  tlie  son  of  Atys.  Horace  and 
Virgil  (Aen  ii.  781)  both  adopted  this  story,  which  was  fomiliar  to  men  of 
learning,  and  perhaps  believed  by  many.  'Lydomm  quidquid,'  'all  the 
Lydians  that  ever  inhabited,'  etc.,*  is  like  Epod.  v.  I :  "  At,  o  deomm  quid- 
quid  in  caclo  regit." 

3.  aims  tibi  matemus]  It  seems  from  inscriptions  to  have  been  the  practice 
of  the  Etrurians  for  men  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  their  mother,  as 
well  as  their  father 

5.  naso  suspendis  adunco]  This  the  Greeks  expressed  b^  fivKTrjpl{€tv.  It 
is  taken  from  that  instinctive  motion  of  the  features  which  expresses  con- 
tempt. How  to  account  for  it  may  not  be  easy,  though  it  is  so  common. 
The  expression  'naso  suspenderc'  Horace  may  have  invented.  It  occurs 
nowhere  else,  except  in  Fcrsius  (S.  i.  118)  It  is  repeated  below,  S.  ii.  8  64  j 
"  Balatro  suspendens  omnia  naso."  *  Ut '  occurring  twice  in  these  two  lines 
introduces  confusion.    The  second  means  '  as  for  instance.' 

6.  libertino  patre  natum.]  The  difference  between  *  libertns '  and  '  liberti- 
nus '  is,  that  the  hitter  expressed  a  man  who  had  been  manumitted,  the  for* 
mer  a  freedman  in  his  relation  to  the  master  who  bad  given  him  his  freedom. 
The  son  of  a  '  libertinus,'  bom  after  his  father's  manumission,  and  all  other 
persons  bom  free,  were  '  ingcnui ' ;  and  Horace  says  that  Miecenas,  though 
ne  would  not  take  into  his  intimacy  a  freed  man,  made  no  inquiry  as  to  the 
parentage  of  any  one  bora  free,  but  would  make  him  his  fncnd  if  ho  de- 
served it. 

9.  Ante  voUgtatem  7W/iJ  Hoiiice  here  follows  the  legend  which  made 
Scrvins  Tullius  the  son  or  a  skve-girl,  and  himself  a  slave  in  the  pahioe  of  . 
King  Tarquinius  (see  Livy,  i.  39).  On  this  account  his  reign  was  ignoble, 
while  in  true  nobility  it  was  surpassed  by  none  of  the  others.  Another  legend 
(which  Ovid  follows.  Fast  vi.  627,  sqq  )  makes  Tullius  the  son  of  Vulcan ; 
but  his  mother  is  there  also  a  slave,  having  been  taken  captive  at  Comicn- 
lum,  a  city  taken  by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

12.  Laevinum,  valeri  genus]  The  Valeria  gens  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  Rome,  and  embraced  some  of  the  most  distingnisheil  families,  among 
others  that  of  Publicola,  the  earliest  member  of  which  mentioned  in  history  is 
Valerius  Publicola,  the  colleague  of  Bmtus  after  the  exoulsion  of  the  kings. 
The  familv  of  Lsevinus  was  another  distinguished  brancn  of  the  same  gens. 
The  Lsevinus  in  the  text  is  said  to  have  b^n  a  man  of  abandoned  character, 
80  had  that  even  the  populace,  who  were  not  easily  deterred  from  conferring 
their  honors  upon  the  vicious,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  by  admiration  of  his 
high  ancestry  to  advance  him  beyond  the  quaistorship ;  that  is  to  say,  ho 
never  held  a  curole  office.  As  to  *  genus,'  see  C.  i.  3.  27.  On  '  unde,'  which 
is  equivalent  to  '  a  quo,'  see  C.  i.  12. 17,  n. ;  ii.  12.  7.  '  Fugit '  is  the  historic 
present,  as  it  is  called. 

14.  ptmris  /icutfse,]  '  Licere '  is  '  to  be  put  up  fbr  sale,'  and  its  correlative 
term  is  '  liceri,'  '  to  bid  for  an  article  at  a  sale  by  auction.'  '  Notare '  is  to 
set  a  bad  marie  upon,  to  brand,  and  was  technically  applied  to  tlie  censors 
[see  note  on  v.  20).  '  Judice  quo  nosti '  is  an  instance  of  attraction,  which 
ngure  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  but  did  not  use  so  commonly. 

17.  titvlU  el  imaginibus.]  These  were  inscriptions  and  waxen  busts,  re- 
cording the  distinctions  of  any  member  of  a  family  who  had  home  a  curule 
office. 

Quid  oportet  Noefaeere]  Horace  means  to  say,  that  those  who  by  educa- 
tion and  profession  and  experience  were  very  far  removed  from  the  common 
people,  ought  to  judge  difierently  from  them,  and  better.    In  this  number  ho 
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places  himself.  *  Longe  lon^oc '  is  not  an  uncommon  phrase.  See  Cicero 
(Do  Fin.  ii.  21),  and  Ovid  (Met.  iv.  325).  The  repetition  is  only  analogous 
to  many  others  in  the  Latin  language,  as  'etiam  fUque  etiam/  ^nimium  ni- 
miumque/  '  magis  mamsque,'  etc. 

19.  Nam^  fsto]  He  goes  on  to  show,  that  thoogh  the  value  set  upon 
titles  and  birth  by  the  populace  might  be  exaggerated,  vet  the  other  extreme 
is  not  to  be  allowed;  and  that  he  who  seeks  to  push  himself  beyond  his 
sphere,  might  be  justly  rebuked  for  his  presumption. 

20.  Quam  Decio  mandare  nacoA  P.  Decius  Mus,  who  devoted  himself  to 
death  for  his  country  at  the  battle  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  Latin  war,  b.  c.  340, 
was  the  first  consul  of  his  family.  He  held  the  ofilco  with  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  in  that  year.  After  the  curule  magistracies  were  opened  to  the  plebei- 
ans, an  order  of  nobility  sprung  up  among  themselves,  based  upon  the  hold- 
ing of  these  offices.  Ihose  families  of  which  any  member  had  ever  held  a 
curule  office  were  *  nobiles,'  the  rest  *  ignobiles,*  and  he  in  whose  person  f  uch 
dignity  was  first  attained  was  called,  originjilly  no  doubt  through  the  con- 
tempt of  the  patricians,  but  afterwards  conventionally  by  all,  '  novus  homo.' 
The  Decia  gens  was  plebeian 

censorgue  maveret  Appius]  The  Appius  who  is  here  taken  as  the  type  of 
severe  censorship  is  Appius  Ckiudins  Caecus,  the  constructor  of  the  road  and 
aqueduct  that  bore  his  name  (see  S  5.  2).  He  was  made  Censor  d.c.  312. 
It  was  the  province  of  the  Censors,  tilt  that  office  was  meiged  in  the  imperial 
power,  to  supply  vacancies  in  the  senate  from  the  list  of  tliose  w^ho  were 
eligible,  who  were  all  citizens  of  at  least  equestrian  rank,  of  not  less  than  a 
certain  age  (which  is  not  known  exactly,  but  it  was  between  thirty  and  forty), 
and  those  persons  who  had  served  in  the  principal  magistracies.  Bnt  tliej 
could  also,  in  revising  the  list  of  senators  at  the  beginning  of  their  censorship, 
degrade  those  who  had  previously^  been  in  the  senate,  a*  well  as  exclude  such 
as  by  their  official  rank  were  entitled  to  be  senators.  This  they  did,  at  their 
own  discretion,  for  various  offi^nces  by  which  *  ignominia '  was  liable  to  be 
incurred,  or  from  the  senator  having  been  chosen  improperly.  Thev  effected 
this  exclusion  merely  hj  marking  the  name,  and  their  mark  was  called  'nota 
censoria,'  and  the  act  itself,  'notare.'  Horace,  therefore,  means  that  if  he, 
through  the  fkvor  of  MsBcenas  or  other  means,  sought  as  a  frcedman's  son  to 
reach  the  dignity  of  a  senator,  and  succeeded,  the  censors,  if  they  did  Uicir 
duty  strictly,  would  degrade  him.  The  censor  Appius,  however,  is  notorious 
fbr  nis  laxity  in  bavins  chosen,  for  party  purposes,  the  sons  of  frccdmen,  and 
other  un(|ualified  people,  into  the  senate.  But  he  was  harsh  and  arbitrary  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  his  name  was  proverbial  in  connection  with  the 
censorship,  which  is  enough  to  account  for  his  appearance  here.  There  was 
no  money  qualification  for  the  senate,  but  only  one  of  rank.  '  Movere '  is  the 
technical  word  for  deeding  a  senator,  and  those  who  were  degraded,  or  not 
admitted,  were  called  *  praeteriti  senatorcs '  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  merely  passed  by  when  the  lists  were  made  out,  and  their  names  not 
appearing,  which  would  prevent  them  from  acting. 

22.  in  propria  non  pelie  quieisem.]  This  is  the  old  story  of  the  ass  in  the 
lion's  skin. 

23.  SedfuJgente  trahit]  This  verse  may  or  may  not  be  taken  from  some 
heroic  poem.  It  is  introduced  humorously,  and  yet  with  a  serious  meaning. 
'  Let  the  populace  set  their  hearts  upon  rank  and  descent,  and  let  the  censors 
make  that  tneir  standard  for  the  senate,  yet  the  humbly  born  may  have  their 
honors  as  well  * ;  that  is,  the  honors  that  arise  from  virtue  and  pcnius.  The 
picture  of  Glory  mounted  on  her  car  is  repeated  in  Epp.  ii.  1.  177,  where  the 
epithet  'ful^rente'  is  exchanged  for  'vcntoso,'  *  fickle  as  tlie  winds.' 

24.  Quo  nbi,  TilliA  This  person  is  said  to  have  been  a  senator,  and  to 
have  been  degraded  by  Julius  Caisar,  as  being  of  Pompeius's  party,  bnt  rein- 
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stated  after  Caesar's  death,  and  made  a  military  tribnnc  Whether  or  no  he 
is  different  from  the  person  mentioned  below,  v.  107,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 

2b.Jierique  trilmnof]  Each  legion  in  the  Roman  army  (the  number  varied 
at  different  times,  but  at  Philippi  there  were  nineteen  on  each  side,  each 
leeion  consisting  of  about  6,000  men,  rather  less  than  more)  had  six  tribunes 
(the  post  Horace  held  in  the  army  of  Brutus),  who  were  dieir  principal 
officers.  The  military  tribunes  of  the  first  four  legions  were  entitled  to  sit  in 
the  senate.  (See  Epod.  iv.  15,  n.)  As  to  the  'latus  clavus,'  see  note  on  the 
34th  verse  of  the  last  Satire.    *  Quo,'  *  to  what  purpose.'    (See  C.  ii.  2.  9,  n.) 

27.  Nam  ut  quitque  insanus]  The  senators'  'calceus,'  an  out-door  shoe, 
was  fastened  by  four  thongs  (*  nigris  pellibns '),  two  on  each  side,  which  went 
spiralljr  up  to  the  calf  of  the  leg  ( '  mcidlnm  cms ').  These  thongs  were  called 
*  corrigiae,*  and  were  bhu*k.    'Fhe  shoe  itself  appears  to  have  varied  in  color. 

30.  quo  morbo  BarruSy^  His  disease  was  a  thirst  for  admiration  among 
women.  He  was  a  man  of  bud  passions,  it  is  said.  But  we  do  not  know 
much  about  him.  He  need  not  be  identified  with  the  man  in  S.  4.  110.  A 
foul-mouthed  person  of  tlie  same  name  occurs  in  the  next  Satire  (v.  8). 

34.  Sic  qui  promiitit]  Tliis  refers  to  the  promises  of  candidates  for  office, 
and  the  three  principal  magistracies  are  implied  :  the  city  pnetorship,  in  the 
words  '  urbem  sibi  curae ' ;  the  consulship,  hi  '  imperium  et  Italiam ' ;  and 
the  ledilesbip,  in  '  delubra  deonim,'  because  it  was  the  duty  of  the  a^dile  to 
attend  to  the  temples  and  other  public  buildings. 

38.  Sifri,  Dawae,  aut  Dioryti]  These  were  common  names  of  slaves. 
The  practice  of  executing  cnminnls  by  throwing  them  from  the  Tarpcian 
Boc-k  (part  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus)  was  not  common  in  the  latter  period 
of  the  republic.  .It  was  never  applied  to  slaves,  who  were  put  to  deaths 
chiefly  by  crucifixion,  outside  the  city  on  the  Esquiliae.  (See  Epod.  v.  99,  n). 
Cadmns  is  said  to  have  been  a  public  executioner  of  that  day. 

40.  At  Nooius]  The  upstart  who  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  in  the  pre- 
vious lines,  is  a  plebeian  tribune,  and  he  here  affirms  that,  if  his  birth  is  low, 
that  of  his  colleague  Novius  (who  mav  be  anybody,  see  note  on  S.  3.  21)  is 
still  lower.  Freedmen,  and  persons  following  low  trades,  were  admitted  into 
the  senate,  and  forced  into  high  magistracies  by  Julius  Cassar,  and  it  was  not 
till  some  years  after  this  Satire  was  written  that  Augustus  purged  the  senate 
of  these  members.  The  woi^s  '  grndu  post  me  sedct  uno '  may  be  a  metaphor 
taken  from  the  theatre,  of  which  the  first  fourteen  rows  were  assigned  to  the 
Equites  (Epod.  iv.  15,  n.). 

41 .  Hoc  iiU  PaulUtB  Et  MeMoUa]  These  were  names  bclongmg  to  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  families  of  Rome,  the  .Emilia  and  Valeria.  Horace 
introduces  the  name  Messalla  probably  out  of  compliment  to  his  friend  Cor- 
vinns,  for  whom  be  wrote  C.  iii.  21.  As  to  'hoc,'  in  the  sense  of  '  propter 
hoc,'  see  above,  S.  1.  46,  n.  The  same  person  who  puts  the  question  '  tune 
Syri,  etc*  ? '  is  here  supposed  to  rpjoin,  saying,  that,  ttiough  this  worthy  trilv 
une  has  a  colleague  a  acgree  less  illustrious  than  himself,  ho  need  not* think 
himself  a  Faullus ;  and  Asides,  though  Novius  be  his  inferior  in  one  way,  ho 
beats  him  in  strength  of  lungs,  "  and  that  is  what  wo  like,"  where  the  speaker 
ironically  puts  himself  for  the  people. 

43.  Qmcwrntntqueforo  tria/uneraf]  Tlicso  would  be  public  fimerals,  *  fu- 
nera  indictiva,'  at  which  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  was  carried  in  procession 
from  his  house,  with  the  noise  of  trumpets  and  horns  and  fifes ;  and  women 
Cpracficae')  singing  dirges;  and  'mimi,'  dancers  and  stage-players,  who 
recited  passages  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  sometimes  acted  tne  part  of  mer- 
ry-andpews,  mixing  mirth  with  woe ;  and  after  theso  cnme  men  who  repre- 
sented the  ancestors  of  the  deceased,  wearing  masks  suited  to  each  character ; 
and  then  the  corpse  on  an  open  bier,  which  was  followed  by  the  relations  and 
friends,  all  dressed  in  black.    They  went  thus  in  procession  to  the  Forum, 
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when  the  bier  was  set  down,  and  one  of  the  relations  pronounced  a  fiincral 
oration,  after  which  the  body  wtks  taken  np  again,  ana  the  pnkession  went 
on,  with  the  same  noisy  accompanimentB,  to  the  place  without  the  city  (intra- 
mural burials  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables)  where  the 
body  was  first  to  be  burnt,  and  then  buried.  The  idiom  *  magna  sonabit  * 
occurs  above,  S.  4.  43, '  os  magna  sonatumm.' 

48.  Quod  mihipareret]     See  above,  on  v.  25. 

49.  /or»it]  This  word  is  compounded  of  *  fors  sit.'  Whether  it  occurs 
elsewhere,  or  whether  the  passages  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  occur  are  cor- 
rectly copied,  is  doubted.  Horace  says  it  might  be  tnat  people  had  cause  to 
grudge  him  the  honorable  post  of  military  tribune,  because  he  was  not  ouali- 
tied  for  it ;  but  no  one  could  deny  that  he  deserved  the  friendship  of  Maeco- 
nas,  because  he  was  so  particular  in  choosing  only  the  deserving.  '  Prava 
nmbitione '  means  low  flattery,  to  which  Miecenas  would  not  listen. 

52.  Fdicem  dicere]  *  Felix*'  is  *  lucky.'  Horace  means  he  did  not  owe 
\\U  introduction  to  MsBcenas  to  his  luck,  but  to  his  friends.  As  to  '  hoc,'  see 
above,  v.  41,  n. 

55.  Virgiliuti  pott  hvme  Varuh]     See  S.  5.  40,  n. 

56.  tinguUim]    Catching  his  breath,  as  a  nervous  man  might. 

59.  Satureiano]  A  fine  horse,  bred  in  the  pastures  of  Saturium  in  Calabria, 
near  Tarentum.    The  lengthening  of  the  antepenult  is  required  b^  the  metre. 

64.  aed  vita  tt  peclore  puro.  *  Not  as  being  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
Either,  but  because  my  Uk  and  heart  were  pure.' 

68.  out  malaltuira]  'Bad  haunts.'  Horace  repeatedly  introduces  'aot' 
after  'neqne,'  twice  repeated.  Other  passages  are  C.  iu.  23.  5 ;  S  i.  9.  31 ; 
iL  1 .  15 ;  2.  22.  The  construction  with  '  nee '  and  '  et '  is  of  the  same  kind, 
and  has  been  noticed  before. 

71.  maero  pauper  agello]  Tliis  small  farm  of  his  fiither's,  at  Vcnusia,  .was 
confiscated  during  the  time  he  was  with  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

72.  NUuit  in  Ffavi  ludum]  His  fiither,  who  knew  the  value  of  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  formed  a  right  estimate  of  Horace's  abilities,  vn>u]d  not  send  him 
to  a  small  provincial  school,  kept  by  one  Flavins,  where  nothing  but  aridi- 
metic  was  tau^ht^  but  took  him  fbr  his  education  to  Home,  where,  though 
Horace  complains  that  the  teaching  lay  chiefly  in  figures,  and  the  pursuits  of 
a  practical  life  (Epp.  ii.  1.  103,  sqq. ;  A*  P*  325,  sqq.),  there  were  means  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  the  arts,  fbr  those  who  choae  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  Ovid  in  like  manner  was  sent  from  Sulmo,  bis  native 
town,  to  Rome.  (Trist.  iv.  la  16  )  '  Magni,'  'magnis,'  may  mean  '  big,' 
'coarse,'  contemptuously ;  or  they  may  mean  '  important/  as  centurions  imd 
their  sons  might  be  in  a  small  municipal  town. 

74.  Laevo  suspensi  locuht]  This  verse  is  repeated  in  Epp.  i.  1.  56.  Each 
boy  went  to  school  with  a  bag,  in  which  he  carried  his  books  and  pens,  and 
periuips  his  '  calculi,'  or  pebbles  used  in  calculation.  '  Tabnlam '  probably 
signifies  the  wooden  tablet  covered  with  wax,  for  writing  upon.  These  coun- 
try schoolboys  did  for  themselves  what  at  Rome  was  done  for  boys  of  good 
birth  by  slaves, '  capsarii.' 

75.  IbcaU  octonis]  The  Ides  were  eight  days  (inclusive)  af^  the  Nones, 
and  hence  I  imagine  the  q>ithet  'octonts.'  '  Aera'  means  the  teadier's  fee, 
which  appears  to  have  been  paid  monthly. 

76.  Sm  puerum  e$t  attsua]  At  what  age  Horace  was  sent  to  Rome  he  does 
not  inform  us,  but  it  is  probable  he  went  when  he  was  about  twelve  years 
old. 

77.  Artet  qutu  doctat]  In  the  eariier  days  of  Roman  histonr,  the  ednca- 
tion  of  a  boy  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  chiefly  of  reacting,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  'Calculator'  and  'notarius'  continued  untU  the  time  of 
Martial  to  bo  names  for  a  schoolmaster;  and,  as  obfservcd  before  (v.  72,  n.). 
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the  nuuontj  of  boys  Icamod  littlo  more  than  the  above,  even  in  Horace's 
time.  When  Cicero  was  a  boy,  tlie  learning  of  the  Twelve  Tables  formed  a 
necessarv  part  of  edncation.  Freer  intercourse  with  Greece  and  the  Greek 
towns  of  Italy  brought  a  more  liberal  class  of  studies  to  Borne,  where  Horace 
says  he  studied  Homer  (£pp.  ii.  2.  41,  sq  )•  Rhetoric  was  a  branch  of  study 
mucii  pursued  by  the  yotmg  Romans ;  poetiy  likewise,  and  tlie  philosophy 
of  Greece.  7?hcir  studies  commenced  at  an  early  age,  at  first  under  the 
teaching  of  their  *  paedagogi,'  and  afterwards  (till  they  assumed  the  '  toga 
virilis,'  and  in  some  cases  longer)  at  the  '  ludi  literarii,'  private  schools  which 
they  attended  as  day  scholars. 

79.  In  tnagno  ut  populo,]  '  So  far  as  one  could  see  me  in  such  a  busy 
crowd.' 

81 .  eu$toi  incorrupiissimus]  The  '  poedagogns '  ('  custos '),  whose  ofiico  was 
of  late  growth  at  Rome,  and  borrowed  from  Greece,  had  the  same  fimctions 
as  the  muiayttyos  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  a  slave,  as  there.  He  was 
continually  about  the  boy^  person,  and  went  with  him  to  his  nmsters.  Th^ 
task  Horace's  fiitber,  who  could  have  had  but  few  slaves,  and  had  none  wjwm 
he  could  trust  with  such  impoitant  duties,  pcrfonned  himselE  Besides  the 
'  paedagogns,'  as  observed  above  (v.  74,  n.),  other  slaves  went  with  tlte  boy, 
to  carry  his  bag,  etc,  and  to  give  him  consequence. 

86.  praeeo — coactor]  The  first  of  these  functionaries  was  a  crier,  either  at 
auctions  (one  of  his  duties  being  to  induce  persons  to  attend  and  buy,  see  A. 
P.  41 9),  or  in  courts  of  justice,  or  the  public  assemblies.  There  was  a  '  prae- 
00 '  at  all  punishments  and  executions,  to  declare  the  crime  of  the  offender 
(Epod.  iv.  13,  n.) ;  also  town-criers,  who  cried  lost  property,  as  with  us. 
There  were  odier  kinds  of  criers.  Which  class  Horace  refers  to,  wo  cannot 
tell.  Nor  is  it  decided  what  class  of  'coactoros'  his  fa^er  belonged  to. 
There  were  persons  employed  by  the  '  publicani '  to  collect  the  revenue,  and 
who  were  called  '  coactores.'  The  person  who  collected  the  money  bid  at 
an  auction,  was  also  a  '  coactor,'  and,  generally,  persons  employed  to  collect 
money  bore  that  title.  It  is  probable  that  the  *  coactores '  of  the  first  class 
made  a  good  deal  of  money.  Matthew  the  Apostle  was  one,  and  he  was 
rich.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  elder  Horace  belonged  to  the  second 
of  the  above  classes,  and  some  color  is  given  to  this  by  the  associadon  of  Uie 
word  with  '  praeeo.'  But  Suetonius,  or  the  author  of  Horace's  life  attributed 
to  him,  says  that  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  '  publicani.' 

87.  at  koc  nunc]  *  Hoc,'  in  the  sense  of  '  propter  hoc,'  M  rovn^,  is  com- 
monly used  by  Horace.  See  in  this  Satire,  vr.  41  and  52.  It  is  also  com- 
mon m  CiBsar. 

89.  Nil  mepomiteat  tanum]  *  I  hope  while  I  have  my  senses  I  may  never 
be  ashamed.'  Horace  uses  this  mode  of  expression  elsewhere,  as  in  &e  last 
Satire,  v.  44,  and  S.  ii.  3.  822. 

90.  doto]  'Dolus' is  used  like' frans' in  C.i.  28.90,  for  a  fSMdt  generally: 
'  dolo  sno,    '  by  his  own  fault.' 

93.  Et  vox  €l  ratio:]   '  My  langui^  and  my  judgment.' 

94.  A  ceriig  omits]  '  JFrom  any  given  period.  He  means  that,  at  aU  times 
from  his  cradle  upwards,  his  fiither  had  been  to  him  all  that  a  father  could 
be.  'Legero  ad  fastum,'  to  choose  with  relbrenoe  to  ambition  whatever 
parents  each  man  might  desire.  We  know  nothing  of  Horace's  mother, 
whom  he  probably  lost  in  very  early  life ;  but  he  hero  intimates  hia  respect 
fi)r  her  memory,  as  well  as  lus  fiidier's. 

97.  Fatcibua  et  sfUis]  The  '  fiisces '  were  bundles  of  sticks,  with  or  without 
an  axe  in  the  middle,  which  wero  carried  before  the  consuls  and  prsetors  by 
Iictors.  The  '  sella  curulis '  was  a  chair  ornamented  with  ivory,  the  use  of 
which  during  the  republic  was  confined  to  the  consuls,  praetors,  curale  sodiles, 
and  censors. 

87 
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98.  fortaise]  The  Greeks  used  ta-ws  in  this  war,  where  ft  certain  and  not 
a  doubtfal  proposition  is  intended. 

101.  scdutandi  plures,]  This  means,  that  in  order  to  presenre  his  position 
he  most  sell  his  independence,  bowing  to  persons  he  would  not  ouierwise 
notice,  and  paying  visits  of  ceremony  early  m  the  morning,  —  a  trouble  that 
Horace  would  feel  more  than  most  men.  He  must  also,  te  savs,  hire  one  or 
two  persons  to  go  about  with  him  in  the  character  of  clients ;  he  must  buy  a 
numoer  of  horses  and  slaves  of  the  lower  sort. 

103.  plures  calanes]  *  Colones '  were  properly  slaves  who  went  with  the 
army,  carrying  the  heavier  part  of  the  soldiers'  accoutrements.  But  the  wocd 
was  also  applied  to  domestic  slaves  employed  on  menial  work. 

104.  ducenda  petorrita]  The  *petorritnm'  was  a  four-wheeled  carriage, 
said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Gaul  bevond  the  Alps. 

curto  Ire  Hat  mulo]  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  conjectore  yrhaX  Hof^ 
ace  means  by  *  curta'  Probably  a  stout^  short4x)llicd  animal  is  intended,  an 
ugly  beast. 

105.  vsque  TarentvmA  Along  the  nxKst  frequented  of  all  the  roads,  the 
Via  Appia,  and  to  the  farthest  part  of  Italy,  canying  his  portmanteau  behind 
him.  Public  officers  could  not  go  beyond  a  certua  distance  from  Rome, 
widiout  the  permission  of  the  senate. 

107.  TiUiA  See  v.  24.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  parsimonioos  person, 
going  into  the  country  with  no  company  of  friends,  but  only  five  slaves  to 
attend  him  (see  note  on  S.  i.  3. 1 1 ),  canying  a  jar  of  their  master's  cheap 
wine.  The  Via  Tiburtina  left  Borne  hj  the  Esquiline  gate,  and  bore  that 
name  as  far 'as  Tibur,  whence  the  Via  Valeria  completed  the  communication 
with  Atemum  on  the  Hadriatic 

HI.  MiUibm  atque  oIUm]     See  note  on  S.  il  3.  197. 

112.  quanti  olus  acfar;]  Horace  means  that  he  lounges  in  the  market  and 
talks  freely  to  the  market  people,  without  fear  of  lowering  his  dignity,  or 
being  remarked. 

lis.  FaUacem  Circum]  The  Cucus  Maximus  was  said  to  have  been  bulk 
by  Tarquinius  Priscns  for  races  and  athletic  exhibitions.  Different  writers 
mention  that  foi'tunc-tellers  and  other  impostors  resorted  to  the  Circus,  and 
gave  it  a  bad  name ;  but  it  was  idso  frequented  by  prostitutes  in  vast  numbers, 
who  hired  the  vaults  under  the  '  cavea,^  and  cairicd  on  their  vile  trade  there, 
and  was  surrounded  with  shops  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  spectaton. 
The  Circus  Maximus  was  called  Circus  kot  i^ox^'  When  there  were  no 
laccs  or  games  going  on,  it  was  probably  frequented  as  a  lounge  by  all  man- 
ner of  people ;  but  probably  men  of  conseouence  did  not  care  to  be  seen  there 
among  the  vulgar,  at  such  times.  The  Forum  was  not  frequented  in  the 
evening  by  the  richer  class  of  people,  who  were  then  eating  their  dinner. 
Horace  liked  to  stroll  out  at  that  hour,  and  take  his  light  meal  afterwards, 
and  to  stop  and  hear  what  the  fortune-tellers  had  to  say  for  themselves. 
Bespecdn^  these  persons,  see  C.  i.  11. 

115.  Aaporri  et  cioeru]  This  Pytha^rean  meal  of  leeks,  pulse,  and  frit- 
ters, was  partly  perliaps  matter  of  choice,  and  partly  of  necessity.  Horaoe 
was  poor  at  this  time,  and  his  health  was  indifferent.  A  vegetable  diet  was 
and  IS  much  more  common  in  Italy  than  with  us ;  and  probably  the  most 
luxurious  of  the  Romans,  when  bv  themselves,  freouentiy  abstained  from 
meat  A  dish  of  '  ciccr,*  ready  boiled,  was  sold  in  tne  streets  for  an  as,  in 
the  time  of  Martial  (i.  104. 10).  *  Laganus '  is  described  by  the  Scholiasts  as 
a  flat,  thin  cake,  fried  and  eaten  with  condiments.  It  was  sometimes  fried 
under  roast  meat  or  fowls,  so  as  to  get  their  dripping,  and  so  would  be  like 
our  Toikshire  pudding.    Horace  had  no  doubt  the  pkuner  sort. 

116.  jfnterig  tribus,]  This  number  was  the  lowest,  probably,  that  at  that 
time  waited  on  any  person  who  had  any  slaves  at  all.    (See  above,  on  Vv 
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107.)  *  Lapis  tXbas '  was  a  small  side-table  of  white  marble.  The  wealthy 
Romans  had  a  creat  varietj  of  tables  of  the  handsomest  sort  in  their  dining- 
rooms,  for  exhibiting  their  plate.  (See  below,  S.  2.  4,  n. ;  and  above,  S.  3. 
13,  n.)  All  the  plate  Horace  had  to  show  was  two  cups  and  a  crathus  (C. 
iii.  19.  12),  and  these  it  is  probable  were  nsoally  empty.  The  'echinus '  is  a 
tesael  nowhere  else  mentioned  by  that  name,  and  is  varionsly  interpreted  as 
a  8alt-cell«r  (in  the  shape  of  an  '  echinus '  or  sea-hedgehog),  a  glass  bottle,  a 
leather  bottle,  and  a  wooden  bowl  in  which  to  wash  the  cups.  '  Paterae ' 
were  broad,  flat,  saucer-shaped  cups,  and  were  much  used  in  libations.  '  Gut- 
tus '  was  a  long,  thin-necked  bottfe,  from  which  wine  or  oil  was  poured  veiy 
slowly,  drop  by  drop.  It  was  also  used  in  libations,  and  these  two  vessels, 
as  here  joined,  hare  reference  to  the  practice  of  offering  a  libadon  at  every 
meal  to  the  Lares.  See  C.  iv.  5. 34,  n.  These  were  of  the  commonest  earthen- 
ware which  came  from  Cammmia.    See  S.  ii.  3.  144. 

130.  cbamdus  Martya,]  Horace  says  he  goes  to  bed  without  the  nervous 
feeling  that  he  must  he  up  early  to  go  to  the  Forum,  where  a  statue  of  Mar- 
syas  was  erected  near  the  Rostra.  Marsjras  was  a  fabulous  person,  who  was 
said  to  have  chalten^cd  Apollo  to  play  the  lyre  f^rainst  his  flute.  Apollo, 
having  gained  the  victory,  caused  Marsyas  to  be  flayed  alive.  Marsyas  or 
Silenus  was  the  synnbol  of  a  city  having  tiie  Jus  Italicum,  one  part  of  which 
was  a  free  constitution  of  its  own.  It  would  therefore  appear  m  the  Forum 
as  die  symbol  of  free  jurisdiction.  The  onl  v  representations  of  Marsyas  that 
remain,  exhibit  him  either  in  the  agony  of  punishment,  or  in  the  suspense 
that  preceded  it.  Wherefore  "a  l£irsyas  countenance"  was  synonymous 
with  dejection  and  ill-humor ;  and  Horace  seems  to  indicate  that  his  face  was 
dbtorted,  and  ascribes  it  humorously  to  his  detestation  of  the  younger  No- 
vius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  usurer. 

123.  Ad  quartam  jaceo  ;]  The  flrst  hour  he  considers  late  enough  for  any 
man  to  sleep  (Epp.  i.  17.  6).  Sometimes  he  got  up  earlv  and  went  out  to 
walk  (S.  9) ;  but  as  a  general  rule  he  remain^  in  bed  till  the  fourth  hour, 
after  which  he  got  up  and  took  a  stroll,  as  he  had  done  the  evening  before; 
or  else,  after  reading  and  writing  for  thinking,  as  he  says  S.  4.  133)  by  him- 
self ('  tacitum ')  and  in  bed,  as  much  «s  he  felt  inclined,  he  anointed  himself 
with  oil,  and  went  to  the  Campus  Martins  to  get  some  exercise.  The  Ro- 
mans rubbed  oil  on  their  limbs,  either  before  swimming  in  the  Tiber  (C.  iii. 
12.  7,  S.  ii.  1.  8),  or  before  their  more  violent  exercises  (C.  i.  8.  8,  sqq.). 
The  parsimonious  Natta,  who  robbed  the  lamps  to  oil  himself,  was  probably 
a  person  of  good  family,  that  being  the  cognomen  of  the  Pinaria  gens,  one  of 
the  oldest  patrician  families  in  Rome. 

125.  Att  vbi  mefmum]  When  the  sun  began  to  get  hot  about  noon,  and 
Horace  was  tired  with  his  game,  he  went  to  ue  public  baths  to  bathe,  which 
was  usual  afkier  playing,  and  then  took  a  light  luncheon  (see  above,  S.  5.  25, 
n.),  after  which  ne  lounged  at  home  till  evening,  when  he  went  out  for  his 
stroll  perhaps,  and  came  home  again  to  his  supper,  as  he  told  us  before. 
'  Lusum  trigonem '  was  a  game  of  ball  only  mentioned  elsewhere  by  Martial. 
The  players,  as  the  name  implies,  were  three  in  number,  and  stood  in  a  tri- 
angle. .  Their  skill  appears  to  have  been  shown  in  throwing  and  catching  the 
baU  with  the  left  hand. 

137.  gitanium  interpeUet]  *  As  much  as  would  prevent  me  from  going  all 
day  on  an  empty  stomach.'  The  prose  construction  would  be  '  interj^let 
quin,'  or  'quominns/  or  *ne  durcm.' 

131.  Q'laeilar]  The  office  of  'quaestor,'  which  was  at  one  time  a  high 
magistracy,  when  the  *  quaestores '  had  charge  of  the  *  aerarinm '  or  public 
treasury,  was  at  this  time  one  of  little  weight.  Its  functions  were  not  clearir 
dK^ed.  Horace  was  a  scrtba  in  Uie  quaestor's  office,  which  perhaps  leads 
him  to  speak  of  a  qiuestor.    The  office  was  high  enough  for  the  occasion. 
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SATIRE    VII. 

The  subject  of  this  Satire  is  a  dispute  betwocn  RnpOins  Rex,  one  of  tfie 
officers  on  the  staff  of  Brutus,  and  a  merchant  named  Fersius,  of  Clasomaus 
(a  town  on  the  gulf  of  Smyrna),  arising,  it  may  be  supposed,  out  of  some 
money  transactions.  Horace  treats  the  matter  much  in  the  same  way  aa  the 
dispute  got  up  between  the  two  parasites  for  tbe  amusement  of  Msecenas  and 
his  friends  at  Caudium  (S.  6.  51,  sqq.).  He  no  doubt  had  some  reason  for 
disliking  Rupilius,  which  the  Scholiasts  supply,  whether  with  any  sufficient 
authority  it  is  impossible  to  say.  They  tell  us  that  this  man's  native  place 
was  Prteneste  (which  mar  be  gathered  from  r.  S8) ;  that  ho  was  bamshed 
from  that  town  by  his  fellow-eitizens ;  that  he  then  served  in  Africa  in  the 
army  of  Attius  Varus,  proprietor  of  Cn.  Pompeins ;  tiiat  he  was  leceived  into 
favor  by  Julius  CsBsar  and  made  Pnetor ;  that  after  Csesar's  death  he  was 
proscribed  by  die  Triumvirs,  and  joined  the  arm^  of  Brutus.  Finally,  that  be 
was  disgusted  at  Horace,  a  man  of  low  birth,  h&ag  made  a  militarv  trOmne, 
and  continually  insulted  him,  which  indignities  Horace  retorted  in  this  Satn«. 
Persius,  the  Scholiasts  say,  was  bom  of  a  Gteek  fother  and  a  Roman  mother. 
Beyond  this,  which  mav  or  may  not  be  true,  we  know  nothmg  about  him  but 
what  we  gather  ftom  this  Satire,  that  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  canied  on 
a  large  business  of  some  kind  at  Clazomense.  The  dilute  arose  when  Bru- 
tus and  his  anny  were  in  Asia  Minor,  whidi  was  in  b.  c.  43-44  (see  note  on 
V.  18).  How  soon  afterwards  the  Satire  was  written,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
not  long,  probably.  It  may  have  been  made  on  the  spot,  and  shown  to  those 
who  would  find  most  amusement  in  it,  in  the  camp. 

1.  Pro$cnpti  Eeffii  UnpiU]    The  Rupilia  gens  was  a  plebeSaa  fomily  of  no 

rat  note  in  Rome.  The  only  one  of  the  name  who  was  distinguished  was 
Rupilius,  consul  in  b.  c.  132,  and  the  following  year  proconsul  in  Sicilv. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lsclius  and  the  Younger  Scipio  (Oc.  de  Azifi- 
dt  87).  As  to  Rupilius  Rex  and  Persius,  see  Introduction.  By  '  proscripti ' 
it  is  perhaps  intended  to  compare  this  Rex  with  the  last  of  the  K^ges,  Tar- 
quimus.  If  so,  tiio  play  upon  the  name  is  repeated  in  the  last  1&.  See 
note. 

2.  Hybiida  quo  pado  sit  Peniui  vftas,!  '  Hybrida '  applies  to  all  cross^ned 
animals,  and  was  used  for  a  man  one  or  whoso  parents  was  a  Roman  and  the 
other  a  foreigner. 

3.  Omnibus  et  h'pois  nohm  et  Umaoribus]  The  apothecaries'  and  baiben' 
shops  were  constantly  crowded  with  idlers,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  gos- 
sip about  the  news  of  the  hour.  With  the  barbers  it  has  been  so  in  all  ages 
and  countries.  The  Romans  were  commonly  afflicted  with  weakness  of  the 
eyes,  and  this  caused  the  apothecary  to  be  as  much  mixed  up  with  idlers  oa 
the  barber. 

7.  QmfideM  Umiduwqve,]     See  C.  iii.  4.  50,  n. 

8.  SiMtmas  Barros  ut  equis]  Of  Sisenaa  and  Bairus  nothing  is  known  ; 
but  it  may  be  conjectured,  from  this  place,  that  thehr  names  were  proverbial 
for  foul-mouthed,  abusive  persons.  The  plural  number  is  used  here  ibr  tibe 
singular,  according  to  a  urage  common  to  all  languages.  So  Vtrg.  Geoig. 
ii.  169 :  *'  Iloec  Becios,  Mams,  magnosque  Camillos,  Scipiadas  dnros  bdlo." 
Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  6 :  "  Fabricii  Curii  Coruncanii."  See  ateo  above,  C.  i.  12. 
37,  where  Scauros  is  probably  put  for  the  best  of  that  fhmily,  M.  ^milins. 
'  Equis  albis '  is  equivalent  to  '  fleet  horses,'  according  to  that  line  of  Viqgil 
in  whidi  he  describes  the  horses  of  Tumus,  "  Qui  candore  nives  antenent, 
eursibus  auras "  (Aen.  xii.  84).  The  expressioa  'equis  praecnnerei  aBms  '  iA 
proverlnal,  '  he  would  soon  outstrip  them.' 
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d.  Postquam  nihil  inier  vtntmque  QmveniQ  When  they  found  they  conld 
not  settk)  their  (jaarrel  privately,  they  went  before  the  pnetor  (v.  18).  The 
digression  that  intervenes  is  a  comparison  between  such  disputants  and  tlic 
warriors  of  the  Iliad.  When  men  faU  out,  savs  he,  they  fight  after  the  fashion 
of  two  brave  heroes  engaged  in  a  deadly  feud,  even  as  Hector  and  Achilles, 
who  hated  each  other  so  mortally,  and  were  so  exceedingly  brave,  that  they 
conld  not  be  separated  when  they  came  together  in  conflict  till  one  or  other 
was  killed ;  or  else  they  behave  as  when  two  cowards  meet,  and  boi^  are  glad 
to  give  way ;  or  as  when  the  strong  meets  the  weak,  Diomed  meets  GUucus, 
and  the  weak  gives  in,  and  humbles  himself  before  his  enemy. 

11.  inter  Hedora  —  atque  inter  AchiUem]  This  repetition  of  *  inter'  is  not 
uncommon.  See  Cic.  Lael.  c.  25:  "Contio — judicare  solet  ouid  intersit 
inter  popularem  dvem,  et  inter  constantem,  severum,  et  gravem.'^  See  £pp. 
i.  2.  11.  '  Animosum'  belongs  to  'Achillem,'  'atque'  being  often  put  by 
Horace  after  the  first  word  of  its  clause.  See  £pod.  xvii.  4.  S.  i.  5.  4 ; 
6.  131. 

15.  vexet]  The  meeting  between  Glaucns  and  Diomed,  in  which  the  former 
loses  heart  and  gives  up  his  arms  to  his  adversary,  is  related  in  Horn.  11.  vL 
234,  sqq.    On  'ultro,'  sec  C.  iv.  4.  51,  n. 

18.  Brvto  praetore  tenente]  Brutus  was  *  praetor  urbanus '  in  the  vcar  b.  o. 
44,  when  Cflcsar  was  killed ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  feft  Kome 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession,  as  proprtetor,  of  the  two  provinces  of 
Macedonia  and  Bithynia,  which  had  been  assigned  him  by  the  senate,  who 
revoked  his  appointment  before  he  had  reached  his  province,  and  assigned  it 
to  M.  Antonius,  and  he  made  it  over  to  his  brother  Cidus.  Brutus,  however, 
in  defiance  of  the  senate,  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and 
retained  it  after  the  formation  of  the  coalition  between  Augustus  and  M.  An- 
tonius. Being  then  at  war  with  the  senate,  he  led  his  troops  into  Asia  Minor 
as  into  a  foreign  country,  and  overran  Lycia,  and  dealt  with  Asia  as  his  own 
province.  Proceeding  'through  the  country  he  probably  held  *  conventus ' 
{iSbe  below,  v.  22)  at  particul^  places,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  disputes  as 
proprietor;  and  it  was  at  such  a  gathering  at  ClazomensD  that  this  cause  of 
Persius  and  Rex  was  heard.  Horace  calls  Brutus  *  praetor,'  though  he  was 
not  entitled  strictly  to  the  name,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  province  of 
Asia,  which  had  never  been  assigned  him.  Ho  called  himself  at  this  time 
'imperator,'  as  appears  from  coins  still  existing. 

20.  Cbmpositum  melius  cum  Bitho  Baochiu$l\  'Compositum'  agrees  with 
'  par '  understood,  that  word  being  used  as  a  substantive  for  '  a  pair,'  both  in 
the sinjgular,  as  liere,  and  the  plural,  as  Cic.  Lael.  c. 4 :  ''Ex  omnibus  seculis 
vix  tria  ant  quattnor  nominantur  paria  amicomm."  Bithus  and  Bacchius 
are  said  to  have  been  gladiators  of  great  repute,  who,  after  having  in  their 
time  killed  many  antagonists,  finally  killed  each  other.  As  to  '  in  jus,'  see 
S.  9.  77. 

22.  ridetwr  ab  omni  Conventu ;]  *  Kidetur '  is  used  impersonally.  *  Conven- 
tus '  was  a  meeting,  at  fixed  times  and  places,  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  province 
before  the  prstor  or  governor,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  and  trans- 
acting business.  The  name  was  also  applied  to  certain  districts  out  of  which 
sndi  meetings  were  composed. 

23.  lawhtque  cohortem :]     The  official  staff  of  a  provincial  governor  was  - 
called  his  '  cohors '  and  '  comites.'     See  Epp.  i.  3.  6 ;  8.  2,  14.    The  lower 
officials,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  '  cohors,^  but  were  a  good  deal  about  the 
person  of  the  governor,  Cicero  speaks  of  as  those  **  qui  quasi  ex  cohorto  prao- 
toris  appellari  solent"  (Ad  Qn.  JEV.  1.  i.  Ep.  I.  c.  4,  where  see  Long's  note). 

'  Comes '  was  retained  as  a  title  of  honor  during  the  empire,  and  has  survived 
to  the  present  day  in  the  word  '  count.' 
25.  cojiem]    The  'dog-star,'  as  opposed  to  the  'stcllae  salubrcs.'    'Ex- 
37* 
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cepto  Rege'  shows  that  Biqiilias  belonged  to  the  'oohon,'  «nd  therefore  held 
a  post  of  trust  about  Brutus. 

27.  feriMtr  9110  rara  Mctim.]  Between  precipitons  banks  corered  with  tzees, 
where  the  axe  seldom  comes,  from  their  inaccessible  position. 

28.  Turn  PriJuenestmusX  See  Introduction.  *  Salso  multoquc  fluentl  *  means, 
as  he  went  on  with  his  bitterness,  pouring  on  like  a  full  stream.  His  abuse 
is  salt,  the  other  man's  vinegar. 

29.  Exprtua  arbusto]  *■  Drawn  from  the  vinejard.'  The  illustration  Hor- 
ace chooses  for  the  abuse  which  the  enraged  Hupilius  hurls  back  ('regerit') 
upon  his  antagonist,  is  that  which  the  Vine-dresser  retorts  upon  the  passenger, 
i£o  proYokesnim,  in  the  first  instance,  bj  calling  to  him  "  Cuckoo ! "  but  who 
is  fain  to  retreat  before  the  storm  of  foul  lan«iage  the  vine-dresser  returns 
him,  still  however  caUins  as  he  retires,  "  Cuoloo,  cuckoo ! "  He  was  con- 
sidered a  tardy  person  ^o  had  not  got  his  vines  trimmed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  cuckoo,  and  the  joke  consists  in  the  passenger  telling  the  vine-dresser  that 
the  cuckoo  was  coming,  and  would  find  his  trees  unpruncd,  which  was  as 
much  as  to  call  him  a  lixj  fellow.  The  Greeks  had  a  proverb  to  the  same 
effect,  and  modem  travellers  observe  similar  practices  among  the  Neapolitan 
peasantry  now.  In  '  vindcmiator '  the  third  syllable  coalesces  with  the  fourth. 
See  C.  iii.  4. 41,  and  add  S.  i.  8. 43 ;  6. 67 ;  u.  2.  21 ;  3.  245.  £pp.  ii.  2. 120. 
'  Invictus '  means  one  who  could  not  be  beaten  with  his  own  weapons  of 
abuse. 

32.  Jtah perfuius  acelo,]  'Pus,'  'venenum,'  'sal,'  ' acetnm,' are  all  words 
well  chosen  for  describing  the  poisonous  character  of  these  men's  malice. 

34.  gtd  regea  coMuens  toUere,]  The  man  pla^  upon  the  name  of  Brntas^ 
alludine  to  him  whom  the  pnetor  claimed  for  his  ancestor,  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
who  helped  to  expel  the  last  of  the  kings.    See  note  on  v.  1. 


SATIRE    VIII. 

Ov  the  outside  of  the  city  walls,  in  fix>nt  of  Mons  Esquilinns,  lay  the 
Campus  Bsquilinus,  in  which  was  a  public  burial-ground  for  the  poorest  of 
tiie  people,  and  the  Sestertium  or  phioe  of  execution  for  slaves  ana  others  of 
tiie  lower  sort,  whose  bodies  were  left  unburied,  for  the  dogs  and  vuhores  to 
prey  upon  (see  £pod.  v.  100).  This  place,  which  must  always  have  beoi  a 
public  nuisance  and  a  source  of  maUria,  was  given  (as  some  say)  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate  to  Mxecenas,  or  else  purchased  by  him,  cleared,  drained,  and 
laid  out  in  gardens,  in  which  he  afterwards  built  a  handsome  house.  (See  C. 
iii.  29.  £1^.  ix.  3.  S.  ii.  3.  309.)  His  example  was  afterwards  followed 
by  a  member  of  the  house  of  Lamia,  in  whose  gardens  Caligula  was  baried. 

iSuet.  Calig.  c  59.)  The  following  Satire  was  suggested  by  a  figure  of 
^riapus  set  up  in  Mscoenas's  garden.  The  god  is  represented  as  contrasting 
die  present  state  of  the  ground  with  what  it  once  was,  by  which  a  compliment 
is  conveyed  to  Maecenas  for  his  public  spirit  in  ridding  the  city  of  such  a 
nuisance.  Priapus  is  also  made  to  complain  of  the  trouble  he  has,  in  keep- 
ing the  ffround  clear  of  trespassers,  but  more  particulariy  of  the  witdies,  who, 
having  formerly  carried  on  their  practices  among  the  tombs  and  bones  of  the 
dead,  continued  to  haunt  the  scene  of  their  iniqnitf .  This  is  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  dragging  in  the  woman  whom  H«»aoe  satirised  under  the 
name  or  Canidia  (v.  23,  saq.).  The  description  is  in  some  parts  very  like 
that  of  the  fifth  Epodo,  and  the  two  may  have  been  written  about  the  same 
time. 

1.  imUUe  lignum,]    The  uselessness  of  the  wood  of  the  fig-tree  was  pro- 
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Teiiiittl.  Hence  <rviapoi  Svdpts  meant  men  fit  for  nothing.  Priapos  was  a 
rand  cUyinity,  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  later  mythologj  of  the 
Gieekfl.  Ue  was  the  protector  of  flocks,  fields,  and  gaidens,  and  symboliied 
the  fertility  of  nature  generally.  Uis  images  were  made  in  a  rough  £uhion, 
and  the  ancients  had  bat  little  respect  for  him,  imleBs  it  wete  those  of  the 
fewest  sort;  thongb  Horace,  who  treats  him  so  contemptoonsiy  hen,  speaks 
of  him  elsewhere  (Epod.  ii.),  in  coi^anction  with  Silvanus,  as  reeeiTing  the 
sacrifice  doe  to  him.  No  one  could  better  hare  appieciiited  than  a  Koman 
of  Horace's  way  of  diinking,  whether,  in  respect  to  this  deity  or  any  other, 
the  ironical  description  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xHt.  9-20),  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  with  advantage.  There  is  no  stroke  in  the  whole  of  that  description 
more  serere  than  Horace's  *'inceitas  scamnam  fiuseretne  Priapam  3ulait 
esse  deum."  The  figures  of  Priapus  were  generally  busts,  but  sometimes 
they  were  ftiU  length,  of  the  kind  Horace  describes.  Usually  they  held  a 
sickle  or  a  dub  in  their  right  hand,  by  way  of  frightening  thieves,  and  a  wisp 
of  straw,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  frighten  the  birds. 

6.  mportmi€u  volueres]  Vii^l  applies  uie  same  epithet  to  destmctiye  birds : 
"Obscoenaeque  canes  importunaeque  volucres  "  (Georg.  i.  470).  The  word 
is  osed  with  a  variety  of  meanings,  to  reduce  which  to  one  character  we  must 
know  more  than  we  do  of  its  et^nnology . 

8.  Hue  prius  angustis]  See  Introduction.  The  poor  people  were  buried 
in  ill-dug  graves,  which  had  the  name  '  puticnli,'  probably  a  form  of  '  putei.' 
The  manner  of  their  funeral  is  hero  stated  with  painful  satire.  The  poor 
wretch  is  neglected  by  his  master ;  and  a  fellow-slave,  out  of  his  '  peculium,' 
goes  to  the  expense  of  hiring  (Mocabat')  '  vespillones '  (common  corpse- 
bearers,  vtKpo<p6povs)  to  carry  him  out  on  a  bier  to  the  public  burial-ground, 
where  his  corpse  was  tossed  naked  into  a  pit  into  which  other*  corpses  had 
been  tossed  before.  This  scene  could  not  have  occurred  in  all  its  particulars 
very  often,  since  every  master  was  bound  by  law  to  bury  his  slave,  and  if  any 
one  did  it  for  him,  he  was  entitled  to  recover  the  cost  of  the  funeral  from  the 
master  of  the  sUve.  The  '  yilis  area '  was  called  '  sandapila,'  a  bier  of  nar- 
row dimensions.  , 

11.  Pantolabo  tcurrae  Nomentanoque  nepoti:]  As  to  these  persons,  see  note 
on  S.  I.  101.  In  consequence  of  their  extravagance,  Priapus  foretells  they 
will  come  to  a  pauper's  funeral. 

12.  Mille  pedes  mjronle,]  This  public  burial-ground  was  1,000  feet  in 
breadth  and  300  in  depth.  '  In  fronte'  means  facing  the  public  road,  the  Via 
Tiburtina  (6. 108),  or  the  Via  Proenestina,  one  of  which,  or  both,  must  have 
passed  very  dose  to  it.  (See  Csdsar,  B.  G.  ii.  8,  and  Mr.  Long's  note.)  It 
was  usual  to  engrave  on  monuments  the  following  letters,  n.  u,  h.  k.  8., 
whidi  stand  for  "Hoc  monumentum  heredes  non  sequitur";  or  h.  h.  ad 
H.  H.  TBAirs.  The  words  were  sometimes  given  at  full  length.  Sometimes 
BX  T.  (ex  testamento)  were  inserted  between  h.  and  k.  Such  sepulchres 
were  called  '  sepulcra  £fimiliaria ' ;  those  that  were  built  for  a  man  and  his 
heirs  vrere  called  'hereditaria.'  Horace  writes  as  if  there  were  a  stone 
('cippus')  which  defined  ('dabat')  the  extent  of  this  burial-ground,  and 
bore  the  inscription  usual  on  private  monuments,  h.  m.  u.  v.  s.,  which  is 
obviously  only  a  satire.  The  words  could  only  apply  to  a  private  nlace  of 
burial.  All  he  really  means  is,  that  a  space  of  ground  of  the  extent  ne  men- 
tions was  marked  off  for  the  burial  of  these  poor  people. 

U.  jYtffic  Ucet  Emiliii]  The  whole  of  the  Esauiline  or  fifth  region  of 
Rome  was  called  Esquilise.  This,  from  having  been  an  eye-sore  and  a 
plague-spot,  became  a  healthy  and  pleasant  residence.  Suetonius  tells  us 
that  Augustus,  when  he  was  ill,  went  to  Msscenas's  hoose  in  the  Esquilise,  to 
recruit  (Octav.  c.  72).  The  'agger*  here  referred  to  was  a  raised  terrace, 
commenced  by  Semus  Tullius,  and  continued  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  being 
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in  ail  about  twelve  stadia  in  lengdi,  and  abont  fifty  feet  in  breadth.  Here  tb» 
Komans  walked  in  cold  weather  to  get  the  son,  and  bad  a  full  view  of  tbo 
pestilent  plain  which  Mgicenas  converted  into  a  paradise.  Jnvenal  caUs  it 
"  voitDsus '  (8.  viii  43;.    '  Qno'  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'ex  quo.' 

17.  Cum  mtki  mn  tantmn]  *  Cum '  is  tbus  connected  with  what  goes  before. 
Priapns  says  the  locaUty  is  now  made  healthy,  and  the  citizens  may  take 
their  walk  without  being  sickened  with  the  sight  of  bones  bleachmg  upon  the 
plain,  whereas  lus  vexations  still  remain,  —  tue  driving  away  of  Sieves  and 
wild  animals,  which  still  frequented  the  spot,  and,  yet  worse,  the  pnnislimcnt 
and  scaring  away  of  the  witches,  who  there  continued  to  carry  on  their  abom* 
inable  practices.  We  may  suppose  tibat,  though  the  place  was  cleared,  the 
witches  still  continued,  from  habit,  to  haunt  the  scoie  of  their  inionities,  and 
that  the  'fures '  and  *  ferae '  are  the  depredators  that  came  to  rob  the  gardens 
which  were  the  god's  particular  care.  There  is  no  other  instance  of '  snetns ' 
being  used  as  a  trisyllable.  Lucretius  so  uses  '  suevit '  ( vL  854) :  "  Qui  £eiii 
quoque  vim  penetrore  suevit." 

23.  VkU  egomel  mgra]  The  god  proceeds  to  relate  a  scene  that  happened 
before  the  tombs  were  cleared  away  (v.  36),  in  which  the  characters  intro- 
duced are  the  notorious  Canidia,  of  whom  we  have  seen  enough  in  the  Kpodcs, 
and  Safana,  who  is  associated  with  her  in  Epod.  v.  25,  sqq.  Their  appear- 
ance and  behavior  are  much  the  same  as  there* 

nigm  svcdncUim  vaekre  palla]  The  'palla^*  was  the  upper  gannent  woni 
by  women  out  of  doors,  as  the  men  wore  the  toga.  (See  8.  2. 29,  n.)  Here 
'  succinctam '  signifies  '  expeditam,'  '  swift  in  her  movements,'  as  in  Epod.  v. 
25.  It  is  equivalent  to  '  praecinctis '  in  8.  5.  6,  where  see  note.  It  occnra 
again,  S.  ii.  6. 107. 

25.  Cum  Sagana  majore]  *  Majore '  probably  signifies  that  Sagana  was 
older  than  Canidia. 

27.  puliam]  i£neas  offers  a  black  lamb  to  Nox  and  Terra  (Aen.  vi.  249) : 
"  Ipse  atri  velleris  agnam  Aeneas  matri  Eumenidnm  magnaeqne  aorori  Ense 
fent"    Tibullus  uses  the  same  word  as  Horace  (i.  2. 61 ) : 

**  £t  me  lustravit  taedis  et  nocte  serena 
Conddit  ad  magicos  hostia  pulla  deos." 

28.  cmfusus]   '  Poured  and  stuTMl.'     Compare  Tibull.  (i.  2.  45) : 

"  Haec  canm  finditque  solum,  Manesque  sepulcris 
Elicit,  et  tepido  devocat  ossa  vogo." 

29.  Afanet]    See  Epp.  li.  I.  138,  n. 

30.  Lanea  et  effitp'et  erat,  altera  cerea :]  The  meaning  of  the  woollen  image, 
whidi  was  to  punish  the  waxen  one,  is  not  very  clear.  The  wax  was  to 
melt,  and,  as  it  melted,  so  was  the  lover  to  consume  in  the  fiies  of  love. 

32.  terviltbuB  —  modii.]  There  was  scarcelv  any  hnaginable  Ibrm  of  cru- 
el^ to  which  slaves  were  not  liable,  through  the  caprice  of  their  owners,  and 
tliis  of  roasting  or  half-roasting  alive  may  have  happened  to  more  than  one 
poor  wretch  of  this  class. 

34.  9erjpente$ — Infernai  errart  caneM^]  Snakes  in  her  hair,  round  her  waist, 
and  in  her  hand  for  a  whip,  are  insignia  alwi^s  to  be  found  in  the  rppresenta- 
tions  of  Tisiphone.  Virgil  mentions  the  infernal  bounds  as  bowling  at  the 
approach  of  Hecate  (Aen.  vi.  257) :  "  Visaeque  canes  ululare  per  umbrero, 
Adventante  Dca."  She  was  worshipped  under  three  forms,  as  Lnna  in 
heaven  ;  as  Artemis  (bv  the  Greeks)  or  Diana  (bv  the  Romans)  upon  earth  \ 
and  as  Proserpina  in  Tartarus.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  forms  she  was 
invoked  by  witches.    Here  it  is  in  her  infernal  character. 

36.  •epidcra.']  These  were  great  barrows  formed  by  the  burial  of  a  number 
of  corpses  in  one  pit  ^v.  8,  n.). 

39.  JdluB  ftjratnlit  Pediath]  The  connection  between  these  pernms, 
Julius  and  Pediatins,  is  stated  to  have  been  of  a  kind  not  mentionable. 
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Jnfiitt  niAj  have  been  ft  firaedman  of  the  dictetor,  C.  Jolicui  Cnsar,  And  the 
other  person  is  said  to  have  been  a  Roman  eqoes.  The  feminine  termination 
is  affixed  to  his  name  to  indicate  that  he  was  addicted  to  the  vilest  practices. 
Of  Voranns  nothing  is  known ;  bat  he  was  some  notorioos  thief. 

41.  retonarent  tritU  H  aaiium,]  This  corresponds  with  Yiigil's  description 
( Acn.  ri.  492),  **  pars  tollere  vooem  Kxignam." 

43.  ctrea\    The  last  two  sjlUbles  coaksce.    See  S.  7.  30,  n. 

45.  Fwriarwnl  Horace  calls  the  two  witches  Furies,  by  a  way  of  speaking 
common  to  all  times  since  the  decline  of  the  reverential  feeling  which  made 
the  Greeks  shrink  from  mentioning  the  name  of  these  (rffuui  Btai.  Before 
Eoripides,  no  writer  wonld  have  made  so  free  with  the  name  of  the  Erinnjes, 
He  applies  it  to  Helen  (Crest.  1380,  vfpydiMmf  'AtroKkmpunf  *'Epiviv)^  and  to 
Medea  (Bled.  1S60,  ^X'  oUcn^  rdkcumuf  iJMfiap  r  *EpivifP  inr  aXa<rr6p»v). 

48.  caliemirttM]  This  is  variously  stated  to  be  a  wig,  or  a  cap,  or  some 
cmiament  for  the  head.    The  etymologY  is  uncertain. 

50.  Vineula}  These  may  mean  lov^nots,  or  long  grass  woven  into  chains 
for  refractory  and  fiiithless  lovers. 


SATIRE   IX. 

This  Satire,  which  is  jostly  popular  for  its  humor  and  great  dramatic 
power,  has  an  historical  value  as  showing,  undesignedly,  but  iboro  clearly 
than  aJmost  any  descrifitioB  could  do,  the  character  of  Iiorace.  It  puts  the 
man  before  us  as  in  a  picture. 

He  represents  himself  as  sauntering  alone  and  early  on  the  Sacra  Via, 
when  a  person  he  knew  no  more  than  by  name,  a  forward  coxcomb,  comes 
up  fiuniliarly  and  fidls  into  conversatioa  with  him,  to  his  great  annoyance, 
lor  he  wanted  to  be  alone,  and  knew  the  fellow's  character,  which  was  prob- 
ably notorious.  Horace  does  his  best  to  shake  him  off,  but  he  is  too  amiable 
to  cope  with  the  effrontery  of  his  eompamon,  whose  object  is  to  get,  through 
Horace,  an  introduction  to  Mssoenas.  The  man's  vulgarity  and  want  of  tact 
are  conspicuous  throughout  the  scene,  while  Horace  exhibits  in  every  part 
good  breeding  and  an  amiable  temper ;  and  though  he  is  tried  to  tiie  utmost 
by  reflections  on  his  patron  and  his  frkends,  he  is  incapable  of  sa^g  a  rude 
word,  is  taken  off  his  guard  continually,  and  is  amusingly  conscious  of  his 
inferiority  to  the  man  of  insolence  on  his  own  ground.  The  effect  of  this 
picture  is  heightened  b^  the  introduction,  towards  the  end  of  the  scene,  of  Fus- 
ctts  Aristius,  an  old  friend  of  the  poet,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  who,  like 
Horace,  understood  character,  but  had  that  sort  of  moral  coinage  and  promp- 
titude  which  his  friend  wanted.  The  readiness  with  which  he  takes  up  the 
joke  and  enters  into  Horace's  absurd  position,  and  the  despair  to  whica  his 
desertion  reduces  the  poet,  are  highly  ludicrous.  After  various  inefiectual 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  tlie  man,  Horace  is  at  last  delivered  by  one  who  seizes 
upon  the  infuder  and  carries  him  off  to  appear  before  the  prwtor  on  some 
suit  he  has  against  him. 

1.  Ibam  forte  via  Sacra,]  Horace  does  not  mean  that  it  was  his  custom  to 
stroll  on  the  Sacra  Via,  especially  at  that  hour  in  the  morning,  about  eight 
o'clock  (v.  35) ;  but  that,  when  he  walked,  his  mind  ^nerally  cHverted  it»elf 
with  trifles,  being  of  an  easy  turn,  and  having  few  anxieties  to  trouble  it.  On 
the  Via  Sacra,  see  Epod.  iv.  7,  n. ;  vii.  8,  n. 

4.  ^dd  agii,"}    See  Em),  i.  3. 15. 

5.  SuavUer  vt  nunc ett,j  'Pretty  well  as  times  go';  by  which  he  means 
nothing  at  all,  not  caring  what  he  answers,  but  annoyed  at  the  forwardness 
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of  bit  aasaflant.    '  Capio  omul*  qufto  vis '  is  a  commoii  fbnnala  of  polite- 
Bess. 

6.  NmmqHulvUt  occvpo]  * Num  qnid  vis  qoin  abeftml'  'Is  there  any- 
thing eke  I  can  do  for  yoa  before  I  go  t '  Professor  Key  (L.  G.  1183) 
quotes  this  phrase  from  Terence  (Ad.  ii.  3.  39),  and  adds  in  a  note,  ''  This 
or  a  shorter  form,  '  namqaid  vis '  1  was  a  dvil  mode  of  saving  good-by." 
'  Occupo '  means  '  I  anticipate  him  before  he  has  time  to  speak.' 

10.  Dicere  netdo  qmidjniero,]  When  the  Romans  walked  abroad  *evcn  for 
a  stroll  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions,  they  had  one  or  more  slaves  with 
them.  They  were  a  particular  class  in  the  '  fiunilia/  and  called,  from  their 
occupation,  'pediseqai.' 

11.  O  le,  Bolane,  certbri  FeUcemI]  The  meaning  of  'cerebri'  is  seen  in 
the  adjective  'cerebrosos'  noticed  above  (5.21).  Horace,  remembering  aa 
acquaintance  of  quick,  strong  temper,  envies  him  that  qnality,  for  he  is  too 
inild  to  shake  off  his  companion.  Who  Bolamis  was  is  unknown.  It  was  a 
cognomen  of  one  at  least  of  the  families  at  Rome,  and  derived  from  Bola,  a 
town  of  the  .^quL 

18.  TVtinf  Tiberim — adxrt  is]  '  Cnbat '  means  that  his  friend  is  lying  sick. 
(See  Sat.  ii.  3.  289,  and  £pp.  ii.  2.  68.)  Julius  Caesar  had  some  pleasure- 
grounds,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  a  long  way  from  the  Sacra  Via* 

22.  non  VtgaaiipUtriM amicum,]  Who  Viscus  was  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  certainty.  IJie  name  occurs  in  S.  10.  83,  where  there  are  two ;  and  iu 
S.  ii.  8. 20,  where  mention  is  made  of  Viscus  of  ThnriL  The  name  is  ahrayi 
associated  widi  Varins,  concerning  whom  see  S.  5.  40,  n. 

25.  Hermoffenet]     See  S.  3.  129,  n. 

28.  Fdicet!  ntme  ego  resto,]  This  and  what  follows  must  be  supposed  to 
have  bccoi  uttered  inwardly.  He  wishes  himself  dead.  The  witch's  proplMcy 
is  only  an  absurd  notion  suggested  by  his  present  position.  '  Confloe '  means 
'  despatch  me,'  '  finish  me.'  It  is  a  technical  word  for  the  tnmsaction  and 
completion  of  business.  As  to  the  Sabine  witches,  tee  Epod.  xvii.  28 ;  and 
on  '  uma,'  see  C  ii.  3. 25,  n.  As  Fate,  so  the  witdi  shakes  her  urn,  and  the 
lot  or  name  of  this  or  that  person  falls  out,  on  which  she  pronounces  her 
prophecies.  All  the  three  words, '  divina,'  '  mota,'  '  uma,'  are  in  the  abla- 
tive. '  Quandocunque '  has  sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  sente  of  '  aliqnando,' 
'  some  time  or  other,'  which  is  its  meaning  here. 

35.  Venium  erat  od  Vealtie,]  They  had  now  had  an  hour's  walk,  and,  hav- 
ing passed  through  ^  Forum,  were  apfffoaching  the  Tiber,  not  far  from 
which,  and  to  the  west  of  Mons  Palatinns,  stood  the  temple  of  Vesta,  with 
the  Atrium  Nunue  and  Lucas  Vests  attached  (C.  i  2. 16,  n.).  The  temple 
of  Vesta  was  near  one  of  the  courts  of  law  where  the  man  had  to  make  ms 
appearance,  or  forfeit  his  '  vadimonram.'  It  was  now  past  the  third  hour, 
when  the  business  of  the  courts  commenced. 

36.  oasa  time  respondere  vadato]  The  expression  '  vadari  aliquem '  means 
to  require  '  vades,^  '  sureties,'  of  a  part^.  The  corresponding  term  is  '  vadi- 
moninm  promittere,'  which  is  said  of  turn  who  gives  '  vades.'  The  '  vadatus ' 
therefore  was  the  plaintiff  in  an  action,  in  which  the  hero  of  this  Satire  was 
defendant.  He  had  entered  into  an  engagement  ('vadhnonium'l  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  to  answer  to  the  action,  and  if  he  foiled  he  would  lose  his 
cause,  forfeit  the  amount  of  his  '  vadimonium,'  and  be  liable  to  be  arrested 
in  satisfoction  of  the  remainder  of  die  debt,  if  that  were  not  covered  by  the 
'poena  desertionis '  deposited  when  the  '  vadimonium '  was  entered  *into. 
The  amount  of  this  was  sometimes  equal  to  the  sum  in  dispute,  sometimes 
only  one  half.  '  Litem '  means  the  amount  claimed  by  the  plaintiff,  as  in  a 
criminal  action  it  was  the  aoaoimt  of  damages  assessed  under  a  'litis  aesti* 
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38.  Si  me  amoB,  —  hie  odes.]  "  *  Adesse '  is  a  word  of  technical  une  to  ac- 
company aperson  to  court,  there  to  give  him  your  aid  and  advice."  (Long  on 
Cicero  in  Verr.  ii.  2.  29.)  *  Hic^  shows  they  were  within  sight  of  the  court 
to  which  the  speaker  points. 

39.  Aut  valeo  ttare]    *  Stare '  here  means  *  to  stop.' 

40.  quo  Kit.]     See  v.  18. 

41.  Jhie  relinpiam  an  remA  On  the  use  of  *ne  —  an/  sec  Key's  L.  G. 
\  1423,  b.  '  lies '  is  technically  used  hero  and  elsewhere  (in  legal  formulxe) 
as  an  equivalent  for  *  lis.' 

43.  MaecenaB  quomodo  tecum f]  Ho  asks  abruptly,  "How  do  yon  and 
Miecenas  get  on  together  ?  a  shrewd  man,  and  does  n't  make  himself  com- 
mon. No  man  ever  made  a  better  use  of  his  opportunities.  Could  you  not 
introduce  me  to  him  1  I  should  be  very  happy  to  play  into  your  hands,  and. 
if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  we  should  soon  push  aside  your  rivals.'^ 
'Paucorum  hominum'  mcai^  a  man  of  few  acquaintances,  as  in  Terence 
(£un.  ill.  1.  18):  — 

"  Immo  sic  homo  est 
Pcrpaucorum  hominnm.     Gh.  Immo  mnltorum  arbitror 
Si  tecum  vivit" 
46.  Magnum  adjutorem]   '  Ferre  secundas '  and  'a^utor '  arc  scenic  terms, 
and  are  said,  the  first  of  the  dcvrrpaywyurn^r  (see  Epp.  i  18.  14),  the  other 
c^all  the  subordinate  players.    '  Hunc  hominem'  is  the  Greek  rovd*  ay^pa. 

*  Tradere '  is  a  conventional  term  for  introductions,  and  '  suhmoveie '  for  the 
duty  of  the  lictor  in  clcarii^  the  way  (see  C.  ii.  16.  10). 

48.  Non  isto  vivimut]  Horace  indignantly  declares  that  these  are  not  die 
terms  on  which  they  live  with  Miecenas,  intriguing  and  jostling  one  anoth^ 
to  get  the  first  pUco  in  his  favor. 

53.  Sic  kabet,]    This  is  a  literal  adaptation  of  ovrus  l^'c. 

54.  Vflif  tantitmmodo:  quae  iua  viriu$,]  This  is  said  ironicallr.  'Ton 
have  only  to  desire  it,  and  of  course,  such  is  your  virtue,  you  will  be  sure  to 
gain  your  point :  and  Maecenas  is  a  man  who  may  be  won,  and  for  this  rea- 
son (because  be  likes  to  be  won)  be  is  difficult  of  access  at  first.'  On  the 
construction  'quae  tua  vutns,'  see  Key's  L.  G.  1131. 

56.  Baud  milii  deero :]  The  man  professes  to  suppose  Horace  is  serious, 
and  takes  him  at  his  word. 

59.  deducam.]  "Haec  enim  ipsa  snnt  honorabilia  qnae  ridentur  levia 
at(^ne  commuma,  salutari,  appeti,  decedi,  assurgi,  dedud,  rednci,  consuli " 
(Cjc  de  Scnect.  c.  18).    To  attend  upon  a  person  when  he  leaves  home  is 

*  dcducere ' ;  *  rednoere '  to  accompany  him  on  his  return.  Great  men,  when 
they  went  out  of  doors,  were  usually  accompanied  by  ftiends,  while  numbers 
of  parasites  and  expectants  followed  their  steps,  and  were  eager  to  be  seen 
by  them  and  to  be  known  to  have  been  in  their  company. 

61.  FuscuB  AriMius]     See  Introduction,  and  C.  i.  22. 

62.  Unde  veniif  H  Quo  tenditf]  This  was  a  common  mode  of  salutation. 
Sec  S.  ii.  4. 1,  "  Unde  et  quo  Catius  1 "  Virg.  Ed.  ix.  1,  "  Quo  te,  Moeri, 
pedes  ?  an,  quo  via  dncit,  in  urbem  ? " 

64.  Untiisma  brachia,]  *  Arms  that  had  no  feeling.'  Fuscus  pretends  not 
to  percdre  his  fiiend's  hints,  pulling  his  toga,  pressing  his  arm,  nodding  and 
looking  askance  at  him. 

65.  Male  taleus]    *  The  wicked  wag/  as  we  should  say. 

69.  trfaeinui  iabbata :]  It  is  probable  that  Arisdus  Fuscus  knew  rery  little 
about  the  Jews,  and  invented  the  thirtieth  Sabbadi  on  the  spot  I  do  not  find 
that  it  is  made  out  on  any  authority  that  the  Jews  had  any  Sabbath  that  they 
called  the  thirtieth.  The  plural  (rdfipara  is  commonly  used  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  for  the  Sabbath  day.  But  among  many  superstitiom 
prevalent,  especially  among  women  and  persons  of  nervous  habit  uad  of  the 
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lower  orders  (see  S.  n.  9.  291,  n.),  cicraes  denonnoed  vpcn  the 
oi  the  Sabbath,  which  the  Jews,  .who  were  zealous  in  makmg  prosd^rtM,  prop- 
agated among  them,  were  objects  of  terror  to*manj. 

72.  Buncme  totem  Tarn  nigrum  stirrers]  '  Honcme '  is  compounded  of  the 
pronoun,  the  denoonstrative  enclitic  '  ce '  (for  '  ecce,'  ''behold '),  and  the  inter- 
rogative enclitic  'ne'  (Key's  L.  6.  293).  As  to  'surrexe,'  see  S.  L  5.  79; 
and  Terence  (Ad.  vr.  2. 22),  "  Kon  tn  eum  ras  hinc  modo  Produxe  aiebas  ?  " 

76.  Licet  anletiari  f  ]  This  word  signifies  the  calling  a  bj^standcr  to  witness 
that  there  was  nothing  illceal  in  the  conduct  of  the  phuntiff  in  such  a  case  as 
the  above,  and  that  the  defendant  had  resisted,  and  that  force  was  necessary. 
The  process  was  by  touching  the  ear  of  the  person  whose  testimony  was 
asked,  who  could  not  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness ;  but  after  he  had  consented, 
he  was  bound  to  appear  and  give  evidence  if  required.  Horace  was  only  too 
glad  to  help  in  the  forcible  removal  of  his  persecutor,  and  gave  his  car  with 
all  readiness.  The  parHes  begin  to  wrangle  I  a  crowd  or  idlers  of  courso 
forms  round  them,  and  Horace  makes  his  escape.  By  '  vero '  ho  means  'in 
good  earnest' 

77.  Rapii  in  jut ;]  '  Li  jos  vocare '  is  a  technical  expression  having  refer> 
cnce  to  the  first  step  in  a  avil  action  when  both  parties  appeared  before  the 
pnetor  or  other  magistratus  having  '  jurisdictb,'  with  the  view  of  tiang  a  day 
for  the  commencement  of  the  tnaL  On  this  occasion  the  'vadimonium' 
above  described  was  entered  into.  '  In  jus  v^ocare/  therafore,  being  the  firrt 
step,  could  not  foHow  upon  the  neglect  of  the  'vadimoninm'  by  Horace's 
companion ;  and  the  'adversarius'  in  this  ease  cannot  bo  the  plaintifi'  in  tha 
other  (v.  36),  unless  Horace  is  speaking  loosely. 


SATIRE   X. 

Thb  line  of  selMefonce  Horace  took  in  the  fourth  Satire  (see  Introduction, 
and  V.  6,  n.)  led  him  hito  a  criticism  of  Lucilius,  which  gave  a  fi«sh  handle 
to  his  adversaries,  who  professed  an  admiration  for  that  poet,  but  admired 
him  for  his  worst  faults  of  taste,  and  especially  for  his  combination  of  Greek 
words  with  his  mother  tongue, — a  practice  ue  a^Eectation  of  which  no  one 
would  more  insttectively  reel  and  condemn  than  Horace.  Horace  adheres 
to  his  criticism,  and  says,  if  Lucilius  had  lived,  he  irould  have  been  the  first  to 
find  foalts  in  his  own  style,  and  to  correct  it 

\.  Nai^incampomio]    See  Introduction. 

3.  At  iOm]  *"  At'  denotes  rather  addition  than  opposition.  It  is  com- 
monljr  employed  after  a  concessbn"  (Key's  L.  G.  1445).  The  concession 
here  is  in  '  nempe.'  '  You  say,  and  I  admit  it,  still  in  the  same  Satire  I 
praised  him.' 

4.  dtfrieuit]  This  word  is  nowhere  else  used  in  this  sense.  It  means  'to 
give  a  hard  rub,'  as  we  say.  There  are  other  vulgarisms  in  our  own  lan- 
guage akin  to  this  expression. 

6.  Et  Laberi  mimot]  Laberius  was  the  most  distinguished  writer  of  this 
particular  kind  of  play  that  we  know  of.  Ho  died  the  year  before  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  A.  u.  c.  711,  and  therefore  before  this  Satire  was  written.  The 
Roman  mimes  were,  in  the  time  of  Laberius,  represented  in  the  theatres  with 
the  regular  drama.  They  were  a  oombinadon  of  grotesque  dumbHsbow,  of 
dances  by  men  and  wommi,  of  farcical  representations  in  verse4ifUofl:ue,  of 
inddento  in  tow  and  profligate  life,  and  of  grave  sentiments  and  satiiv»l  al- 
lusions intraspersed  widi  the  dialogue.  Anrastus  was  a  great  patron  of  " 
beentioos  representationt.    See  Tae.  Ann.  i.  54. 
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9.  Eh  brevkatB  optu,"]  The  waot  of  this  qiuUitjr  ia  Lodlictf  lie  oondemns 
ift  S.  4.  9,  sqq. 

11.  modo  tristi]   *  Tristi '  sigiiifieB  'sertoiM.' 

la.  DefrndenU  victm]  *  Supporting  the  part,'  like  "  fangar  rice  cotis  "  (A.  ' 
P.  304),  and  "Actoiis  partes  chorus  ofBciiimaiie  Tirile  Defendat"  (v.  193). 
On  '  modo/  see  S.  3.  12.  The  combinatbn  Horace  commends  is  that  of  the 
orator  sternly  or  gmrcly  rebuking  Tice,  of  the  hnmorous  satirist  ('  pofitae ') 
broad^  ridicaKng  it,  and  of  the  polished  wit,  who,  instead  of  throwing  him- 
self w^  all  his  strength  upon  ms  victim,  substitutes  sarcasm  for  invective, 
and  lets  his  power  be  rather  fek  thaa  seen.  Of  these  three,  the  gmtity  of 
stem  reproof  Horace  esthnates  lowest,  saying  that  ridicule  gcnerallj  settles 
questions,  of  however  grave  importaaoe,  better  and  more  decisively  than  se- 
verity. 

16.  Moetf  f«s.]  '  Seeare '  Is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  decidere '  in  Epp.  i.  Ul. 
42.  Cicero  (De  Or.  ii.  58)  says,  "Est  plane  oratoris  movere  risum, — nox- 
ime  quod  tristitiara  ac  severum  mitigat  et  rolaxat  odiosasque  res  saepe  qnas 
argumentis  dilni  non  facile  est  joco  risuque  dissolrit'' 

16.  M  icnpta  quHms]    See  S.  4.  2^  .  'Hoe  stabant^  's^od  o»-4hi8         ^  . 
gnandy^ as  ' hinc pendet,' S.  4.  6.  «^  Hvv^  <2r^i><'#..  r  it  (    /<.>*   ^  - l' 

18.  BermogeneB]    See  8.  8.  129,  tt.    '  Simins  iste '  probably  means  Deme-  '^^ 
trins,  whom  we  meet  with  below  (v.  79)  as  an  abuser  of  Horace  and  (v.  90)^/^" 
ad  a  trainer  of '  mimae,'  fike  Hermogenes,  with  whom  he  is  associated.    We 
know  nothii^  more  of  him.    His  oidy  skill  was  to  sing  the  love-songs  of 
Calvus  and  Oiftidlus,  who  were  fiivoriie  poets  of  the  last  generation,  and  great 
friends. 

20.  mud  verin$  Grtfeta  LatinU]  This  is  a  new  fault  in  the  style  of  Laoilius, 
not  before  mentroned.    See  the  note  on  S.  4.  6. 

21.  Seri  ttudioruml]  This  phrase  represents  the  Oreek  i^tftoBtU*  In 
'quiae  putetis'  the  interrogative  enclitic  is  somewhat  redundant,  but  not 
more  than  in  manv  other  instances,  as  S.  ii.  2. 107,  and  3.  296,  317. 

22.  Rhodio  quoa  PHhohonti]  This  person  Is  unknown.  His  name  prob- 
ably was  Phhohns ;  if  so,  Horace  changed  that  termination  in  conformity 
with  the  Oreek  usage,  as  TifjtSkao^  and  Tifu^Xcwv,  McWXao^  and  McWXc itr, 
&c.,  are  difibrcnt  forms  of  the  same  word. 

24.  of  Chio  nota  si]  On  '  nota  *  see  C.  ii.  3.  8.  Here  the  Chian,  a  sweet 
wine,  would  represent  the  Greek,  as  the  rougher  wine  of  Campania  would 
stand  for  the  less  polished  Latin. 

26.  causa  PatUif]    See  S.  4.  94,  n. 

27.  ScilicH  oblitus]  The  sense  of  the  passo^  from  v.  25  to  30  is  this : 
"  Ton  say  that  the  language  is  more  elegant  if  it  be  set  off  with  Greek.  But 
I  ask  you  yourself,  is  it  only  when  you  are  writing  poetty,  or  when  you  have 
on  hand  a  difficult  cause,  such  as  that  of  FetiUius  ?  Would  you  then  like- 
wise, forgetting  your  country  and  ^rour  birth,  while  our  great  orators  Fedius 
and  Meraalla  are  elaborating  their  speeches  in  their  pure  mother  tongue 
('  Latine '),  —  would  you,  I  say,  prcf^  mixing  up  a  foreign  jatgon  with  your 
native  language,  like  a  double-tongued  man  of  Canusium  ?  "  He  puts  the 
composition  of  verses  on  such  themes  as  Lucilius  chose,  on  a  level  with  the 
gravity  of  forensic  speaking:,  and  asks  why,  if  the  man  would  not  apply  the 
rule  to  the  latter^  he  should  do  so  to  Ae  former. 

28.  Cum  Pedtus  cauaas]  Who  Pedius  was,  is  quite  uncertain;  but  he 
must  have  been  well  known  as  an  orator.  It  is  also  uncertain  wheUier  Pop- 
llcola  belongs  to  Pedius  or  Cqprinns,  about  whom  see  C.  iii.  21.  Quintilian 
describes  him  (x.  1. 1 13)  as  "orator  nitidus  et  Candidas  et  quodanunodoprae 
se  fcrens  in  dicendo  nobilitatem  snam."  And  Horace  speaks  again  or  his 
eloquence,  A.  P.  370.  His  intimacy  with  Horace  began  in  the  army  of  Bru- 
tus, and  continued  unbroken  till  Horace's  deftth. 
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30.  Cwtmni  mors  WiMjiiit  f  ]  As  to  Cairasiiim,  see  S.  5.  91.  It  was  one 
of  those  Greek  towns  which  remained  loncest  and  most  purely  the  language 
of  its  fonnders,  as  we  may  suppose  from  me  text. 

36.  TvrgiduM  A/pinus]  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  bad  poet  named  M.  Fa- 
rias Bibaoilus,  bom  at  Cremona  b.  c.  102.  '  Targidns  '  refers  to  bis  perron. 
Horace  describes  him  elsewhere  as  "  pingni  tentns  omaso "  (S.  ii.  5.  40), 
where  a  bombastic  verse  of  his  is  quoted,  which  may  account  for  his  being 
called  familiarly,  by  his  contemporaries,  Alpinus.  Horace  speaks  of  his  mur- 
dering Memnon,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  this  refen  to  a  translation 
he  made  of  the  Acthiopis  of  Arctinus,  one  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  in  which 
Memnon  was  one  of  the  principal  heroes. 

37.  D^git  Rheoi  ItUatm  cofiMtf]  Horace  says  that  Furius,  like  some  rude 
artist,  had  made  a  ncure  of  Rhe^ns  (the  Hhme)  witttya  head  o^uday,  referring 
to  the  statues  by  whMi  the  different  rivergoos  were  rewesentcd^^and  to  Fome 
description  this  poet  Ibid  given  of  the  Rhine,  pnhaps  uKa  poem  be  b  said  to 
have  written  on  the  uaUk  war.  ^Defingo '  k  *  to  fiislulin  oi|t,'  «Hd  diffeia 
little  from  *  fingo.'  \  X  \^ 

38.  QiMM  tttqim  in  aede  wneiU]  Sp.  Mycins  Tarpa  was  die  officer  who 
licensed  plays  before  they  were  acted.  He  is  mentioned  again  in  the  Ais 
Poetica  (V.  387).  His  duties  had  previously  formed  part  of  the  funaions  of 
&e  Kdiles,  and  it  was  not  till  political  allusions  became  common,  and  the 
position  of  affairs  too  critical  to  bear  them,  that  ibis  special  censorship  was 
created.  '  Aedcs  *  in  die  singulsr  signifies  '  a  temple'  T^emples  of  Apollo  and 
tibe  Muses  are  referred  to  by  Juvenal  (S.  vii.  37)  as  the  resort  of  poets,  and 
other  temples  besides  (see  Ovid.  Trist  iii.  1. 69)  had  buildings  attaoicd  where 
men  of  letters  assembled.  In  one  of  these,  therefore,  or  some  building  espe- 
cially consecrated  to  the  Muses,  poets  who  had  plays  they  wished  to  get  rep- 
resented recited  them,  probably  in  the  presence  of  Tarpa. 

42.  UnuM  vivorum,  ^mdani ;)  Of  this  Fundanius,  who  Horace  says  was 
die  only  man  of  the  day  who  could  write  a  comedy  in  the  style  of  Menander 
and  that  school,  nothing  whatever  is  known.  Ho'is  the  narrator  of  the  scene 
in  S.  ii.  8,  the  supper  of  Nasidientis.  Probably  Horace  exaggerated  his  mer- 
its, as  well  as  Pollio's,  out  of  affection  for  the  men.  As  to  Pollio,  see  C.  ii.  1, 
Int,  and  y.  10,  n.  ' Regum,'  such  as  the  "sacra  R;Iopi8  domns "  (C.  i.  6. 
8,  n.).  'Pede  ter  percusso '  refers  to  the  trimeter  iambic,  the  common  meas- 
ure of  tragedy. 

44.  Ui  nemo  Varius  ducit ;]  As  to  Varins,  see  the  Ode  la^  mentioned,  vr. 
8,  1 1 ,  and  S.  5.  40.  The  derived  significations  of  *  ducere  *  are  various.  As 
applied  to  a  poem,  it  is  probably  taken  from  the  process  of  spinning.  See 
Epp.  it  1.  225 :  "tenni  deducta  poGmata  filo."    Sec  also  S.  ii.  1.  4. 

45.  Vir(fHh\  Whether  Yiivil  hod  at  this  time  published  his  Gootpcs  or 
not  is  quite  uncertain,  from  the  doubt  that  hangs  over  both  the  date  of  this 
Satire  and  the  publication  of  those  poems.  But,  at  any  rate,  Viigii  had  them 
in  hand,  and  his  friends  had  probably  heard  a  great  part  of  them  recited  in 
private.  The  Bucolics  had  been  published  some  time,  and  they  seem  to 
nave  been  thought  well  of,  though  until  the  Aeneid  had  made  some  progress 
we  hare  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Vii^l  was  classed  by  his  contemporaries 
with  poets  of  the  first  rank.  '  Facetum '  signifies  '  elegant,'  as  in  a  coxcomb 
it  would  be  called  '  fine,'  S.  2.  26. 

46.  Hoc  eratf]  Horace  soys, '  Fundanius  may  write  comedy  better  tb^n 
any  man  living,  Pollio  tragedy,  Varius  epics,  Virgil  pastorals  :  thb  (ratire) 
was  what,  after  Varro  and  some  others  had  tried  it  in  vam,  I  was  able  to 
write  better  than  they,  though  not  equal  to  its*  inventor '  (Ludlius).  Who  be 
means  by  '  some  others,'  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Varrom  Atacino\  P,  Terentius  Varro  was  a  poet"  of  the  day  some  jreara 
older  than  Horace.   He  was  palkd  Atadnus  from  the  Atax,  a  nver  of  Gallia 
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Naibonensis,  to  distlng^h  him  from  M.  Tcrcntins  Varro,  who  is  sometimes 
called  BeatiDns.  Different  woriu  are  attributed  to  him.  His  attempts  at 
satire — in  which  Horace  says,  most  probably  with  justice,  that  he  had  failed 
— are  nowhere  noticed  but  here. 

53.  Nil  coniis  tragici  mutat  Lualius  Accif]  See  below,  y.  65.  Accius  was 
bom  B.  c.  170,  and  was  a  writer  of  tragedies,  chiefly  from  the  Greek.  Cicero 
and  Quintiiian  speak  very  highly  of  him,  and  the  popular  judgment  was  in 
hu  faTor.     See  £pp.  ii.  1.  56,  and  A.  P.  259. 

55.  lUMi  ut  majore  r^ffreiuisf  *  Not  as  if  he  were  superior  to  those  he  finds 
&ult  with.' 

59.  Qftid  vetat  et  notmet]  Horace  sa^s  he  is  at  liberty  to  inquire  whether 
it  is  not  a  natural  consequence  of  Lucilius's  temperament,  and  the  character 
of  his  subjects,  that  he  wrote  verses  not  more  polished  and  smooth  than 
might  bo  expected  of  a  man  who  was  content  with  giving  his  lines  the  proper 
number  of  feet,  and  took  delight  in  stringing  together  a  vast  number  ot  them 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  '  Pedibus  quid  claudere  senis '  explains  '  hoc,' 
'  contented  merely  with  this,'  that  is  to  say,  comprising  somethmg  (that  he 
calls  a  verse,  for  there  is  contempt  in  '  quid ')  in  six  feet. 

6U  Elruxi  Qftale  fait  Oust]  Of  this  Cassius  we  know  nothing,  and  what 
Horace  says  of  him  is  no  more  than  a  jocular  invention  that  his  writings 
were  so  numerous  and  worthless  that  his  funeral  pile  was  made  of  them  and 
the  boxes  that  contained  them. 

63.  ctmns]     See  S.  4.  22,  n. 

64.  fierit]     See  S.  i.  1.  45. 

65.  Cbfflu  €t  urbanus]    *  Agreeable  and  refined.' 

66.  Q^am  rudis  et  Crraeeis\  *  Allow  that  he  is  more  poUshed  than  the  in- 
ventor  of  a  rude  style  of  poetry  unknown  to  the  Greeks  might  be  expected  to 
be,  and  than  the  mass  of  the  older  poets  certainly  were ;  still,  if  ho  had  lived 
to  this  our  time,  he  would  have  corrected  much  that  he  had  writtmi.' 

71.  vivo9  et  roderet  ungues.]  *  And  would  bite  his  nails  to  the  quick,'  as 
men  sometimes  do  when  they  are  thinking  very  nervously. 

72.  Saepe  atUum  vertas]  '  Stilum  vertere '  means  to  erase  what  had  been 
written,  one  end  of  the  iron  pen  ('stilus ')  being  broad  like  die  end  of  a  chisel, 
for  the  purpose  of  obliterating  the  letters  mi^e  upon  the  wax  tablet  by  the 
sharp  end,  which  thej-  called  '  acumen.' 

75.  VHUna  in  ludis]  Such  schools  as  Flavius's,  perhaps,  if  poetry  was 
ever  taught  therefor  in  those  cheap  schools  in  the  back  streets  mentioned  in 
£pp.  i.  20.  18.  The  word  '  dictan '  refers  to  the  practice  of  the  teacher  rcad- 
ii^  out  a  passage  for  the  pupil  to  repeat  after  him,  one  of  the  earliest  steps  in 
education  being  accurate  pronunciation.  The  words  'canere,'  'cantare,' 
which  are  frequently  applied  to  the  recitation  of  the  pupil,  show  that  the  mod- 
nlatk>n  of  the  voice  was  a  primary  consideration  in  teadiing.  To  help  this 
most  probably  was  one  principal  purpose  of  the  master's  renting  to  his  schol- 
ars, which  was  done  quite  at  the  beginning,  and  probably  bdbre  the  boys 
could  write;  whence  Horace  says  (Epp.  ii.  I.  126),  "Ostencrum  pueri  bal- 
bnmqne  poeta  figurat."  It  was  a  good  preparation  for  dieir  subsequent  train- 
ing under  the  teacher  of  rhetoric'  It  is  a  practice  which  might  be  more  gen- 
erally  revived,  for  nodiing  can  be  wone  man  the  way  in  which  boys  usiudly 
read  or  repeat  their  lessons  in  our  schools. 

77.  exptota  Arbngeulaj  This  was  a  celebrated  actress  in  Cicero's  time. 
As  she,  when  she  was  hissed  off  the  stage,  said  she  cared  nothing  for  the  rest 
of  the  spectators,  jmd  was  satisfied  if  she  pleased  the  front  bendies  (the 
Equites),  so  Horace  says  he  only  wants  to  be  read  in  the  better  sort  of 
schools,  where  that  class  of  people  sent  their  sons. 

78.  dmex  PantUiutf]  This  person,  if  it  be  a  real  name,  is  quite  unknown. 
A  more  contemptible  animal  could  not  have  been  chosen  to  liken  the  man  to, 
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whether  tor  its  odor,  its  skulking,  or  its  sting.    So  tfant  HfYl^anL  ttoptmf^ 
XoBpodoKPOi  tc6p€€s,  seem  to  have  been  proverbial  expressions  for  calnmnj. 

79.  DemetriuMA  See  above  on  v.  18 ;  and  as  to  Fannios,  see  S.  4.  21,  b. 
On  Plotiuvsee  S.  5.  40 ;  and  on  Valgios,  C  ii.  9,  Int.  He  was  consal  in 
B.  c.  IS.  Who  Octavius  was,  we  cannot  tell.  Horace  docs  not  mean  Augus- 
tas, for,  after  the  death  of  the  dictator,  Octavios  became  C.  Julias  Casar 
Octavianas,  and  could  not  at  this  time  be  called  Octavius.  On  Fnscos  (to 
whom  the  epithet  'optimus'  belongs),  see  C.i.  22,  Int.,  and  S.  9.  61,  and 
Epp.  i.  10. 

83.  Viaoonim  laudet  utergue  !]  If  Viscus  be  the  correct  reading  in  S.  9.  22, 
and  8.  ii.  8.  20,  the  persons  &ere  mentioned  may  be  one  or  other  or  both  of 
these  brothers. 

84.  Ambkkme  re/^^oto]    '  Dismissing  flattery.' 

85.  tuo  cirm  fratre^l  This  may  have  been  Gellius  Poplicola,  Meesalla*^ 
brother  by  adoption.  He  was  with  Brutus  and  Cassias  in  Asia  Minor ;  bat 
left  diem  before  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  joined  M.  Antonius,  and  com- 
manded tlie  right  wing  of  his  armj  at  Actium.  If  therefore  this  be  the  per* 
son  Horace  alludes  to,  his  acquamtance  with  him  began  in  Bratos's  eamp 
He  was  consal  in  the  year  b.  c.  36. 

86.  Fbs,  BibuU  et  JSgrvif]  This  Bibalns  was  probably  the  y|Min|e8t  son  of 
M.  Calparnins  Bibulns,  who  was  consal  in  b.  c.  59,  and  of  his  wife  Porcia, 
who  afterwards  married  M.  Brntus.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  stepfather's 
lifo,  which  Plutarch  made  use  of.    He  must  have  been  still  qnite  yoang. 

Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  firiend  of  Cieefo, 
and  he  left  a  son  named  Servius.  This  son  is  perfiaps  the  person  Horace 
refers  to.  Cicero  was  very  fond  of  him,  to  judge  by  his  letters  to  his  father. 
He  must  have  been  older  than  Horace,  and  very  much  old^  than  Bibulus. 

Fomios  was  also  the  son  of  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Cicero,  and  was 
a  favorite  wi^  Augustus.  The  epithet  'candidus^  applied  to  him  by  Horace 
shows  that  he  deserved  esteem.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Actium  be  got 
Augustus  to  take  his  fother,  who  had  followed  M.  Antonios,  into  &vor. 

^.  Pmdens]    'Designedly," on  purpose.' 

91.  Di9cipttlarum  wttr  jubeo  nlonire  eathednu.']  Tlieir  pupils  wereehiefly 
'  mimae,'  actresses,  bat  some  ladies  of  birth  at  this  time  learnt  singing  of  pro- 
fessors, and  it  was  not  counted  much  to  thdr  praise.  *  Jubeo  plorere '  corre. 
snonds  to  the  Greek  olfi^{€t»  iccXcuoi,  but '  plorare '  represents,  not  only  the 
a!bove  provetbuil  expression,  but  the  drawling  of  die  singing-master  teachhig 
his  pupils  sentimental  or  melancholy  songs.  'Cathedra'  was  an  easy-chair 
used  chiefly  by  women. 

92.  /,  puer^  Authors  did  not  write  themselves,  but  had  slaves,  called 
'pueri  a  studfas,'  or  generally  ' librarii,'  to  whom  th^  dictated.  See  8-  4. 10. 
Epp.  i.  10.  49;  ii  1. 110.  We  are  to  suppose  that  Horace  extemporised  this 
anathema  agunst  Demetrios  and  Tigellius,  and  then  told  his  amannensts  to 
go  before  he  forgot  it  and  add  it  to  the  Satire  as  his  *  subscriptio ' ;  yAtkh  in 
letters  was  the  word  '  vale/  or  something  civil  of  that  sort. 
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C.  TsBBATius  Tebta  wss  a  jurisconsult  of  eminence,  and  a  man  of  honor. 
He  was  in  the  confidence  of  Augustus,  and  was  consulted  by  him  on  legal 
matters.  Horace  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  him,  though  he 
was  manj  years  younger  than  Trebatius. 

Horace  pretends  to  lay  before  the  old  lawyer  a  case  for  his  opinion,  and 
asks  what  he  had  better  do  to  meet  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies.  Trebatius 
advises  him  to  cease  from  writing,  which  Horace  says  is  impossible.  He  was 
bom  to  write,  and  must  do  it.  He  has  no  capacity  for  heroic  subjects,  and 
has  a  passion  for  imitating  Ludlius,  to  whom  be  pays  a  ffracefhl  compliment 
by  the  way.  Trebatius  warns  him  that  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  frozen  to 
deadi  by  bis  great  friends,  or  of  legal  penalties  for  libeL  But,  trusting  in  the 
eoodness  of  his  cause,  he  sets  theie  dangers  at  defiance,  and  resolves  to  in- 
aulge  his  inclination. 

1.  Sunt  quibuM  —  videor]  Horace  had  undoubtedly  in  his  mind  those  par- 
ticular opponents,  on  some  of  whom  he  had  retorted  in  S.  10  of  the  last 
book,  and,  this  being  the  case,  the  indicative  mood  is  warned,  rather  than  the 
subjunctive,  ailer  'sunt  quibus'  (see  C.  i.  1. 3,  n.,  and  compare  S.  L  4. 24). 
By  'tendere  opus'  Horace  means  he  is  charged  with  canymg  his  work,  or 
straining  it,  beyond  the  license  properly  allowed  to  satire.  *  Sixie  nervis ' 
means  '  without  vigor.'    As  to  '  dedud/  see  8.  i.  10.  44,  n. 

4.  Trebati,]    See  Introduction. 

7.  Optimum  erat:]  Here  as  below  (v.  16)  the  imperfect  indicative  is  used 
where  the  subjunctive  might  be  expected.  The  Greeks  in  similar  cases  some- 
times used  the  imperfect  indicative  without  Sify  where  the  usual  constmction 
required  that  word. 

Ter  uneti  Tra^manto  TAerim]  See  S.  i.  6.  123,  n.  The  language  is  a 
little  in  the  style  of  a  '  lex.'  '  Sub  noctem '  means  immediately  after  night> 
fall.  See  Epod.  ii.  44,  n.  S.  ii.  7.  109.  Epp.  ii.  2.  169.  It  appears  from 
Cicero's  letters  to  Trebatius  that  he  was  a  great  swimmer,  and  Cicero  de- 
soibes  himself  as  having  gone  home  from  ms  house  one  night "  bene  potus 
seroque  "  (Ad  Fam.  vii.  22).    He  may  therefore  have  lived  pretty  freely. 

10.  rapit]    There  is  force  in  this  word, '  hurries  you  on  like  a  torrent' 

13.  guivis]    This  corresponds  to  6  rvx^f'  in  Greek. 

14.  Jracta  pereuntes  cu8pi<k]  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Marius  (c  25),  r&. 
lates  how,  on  the  occasion  of  a  batde  widi  the  Cimbri,  he  altered  the  spears 
of  the  soldiers  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  be  of  use  to  the  enemy.  He 
says  that  the  spear-heads  were  formerly  fastened  to  the  shaft  by  two  iron 
nmis,  and  that  Marius,  removing  one,  substituted  for  it  a  wooden  peg,  which 
would  give  way  when  the  spear  struck  the  shield,  where  it  would  stick  and 
drag  alone  the  ground.  From  the  year  b.  c.  39  to  31,  Atignstus  was  en- 
gaged at  difierent  times  in  subduing  the  Gauls,  and  he  included  his  victories 
over  them  in  the  first  of  his  throe  days'  triumphs,  in  b.  o.  29.  (See  C.  i  2. 
49,  n.) 

15.  Aut  labentis  equo]  The  Parthians  falling  nnder  blows  inflicted  by  the 
arms  of  Augustus,  is  a  picture  he  draws  from  his  own  imagination,  in  antid- 
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pation  of  fatare  trtamphs.    Bat  Angostiis  never  engaged  the  Fardiiain  in 
the  field.    On  '  labentis  equo/  see  C.  i.  2.  39,  n. 

16*  potpras]  See  above,  v.  7.  As  to  '  fortem/  see  what  is  said  of  '  Fortl- 
tudo '  on  C.  S.  57.  Trebatnis  aavs,  if  Horace  cannot  write  of  the  victones  of 
Augnstns,  he  may  of  his  virtues,  his  jnsdce,  and  moral  comnge. 

17.  Scipiadam  ut  sapiens  LucUius]  Vinjil  uses  this  form  (Geoiig.  ii.  170), 
"  Scipiadas  dnros  hello."  As  the  elder  Scipio  had  Ennius  to  praise  him  (see 
C.  iv.  8),  so  the  jonnger  had  Lacilius,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  who 
served  under  him  in  me  Numantian  war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  suppos- 
ing that  Lucilius  wrote  a  separate  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Scipio,  thongn  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  did  so.  *  Sapiens '  is  apobed  to  the  poet  as  '  doe- 
tns '  is  elsewhere.  See  note  on  C  i.  1,  S9.  "JEIavdmihi  deero' Horace  met 
above,  S.  i.  9.  56. 

18.  dexiro  tenqtare]  See  below,  S.  4.  4  :  "  Csm  teeic  lempoie  laevo  Inlier- 
pellarim." 

20.  C^  mak  si  patpere]  '  If  you  Btnk»  him  dnmsily,  he  kidu  o«t»  «nd 
protects  himself  on-everv  side. 

21.  ^mnto  rectius  hoc]  Homee  says  that  he  may  attempt  those  si^jects, 
but  he  must  wait  for  an  opportunity.  And  Tr^tius  continiiee, '  How  ntich 
better  is  this,  than  with  bitter  verses  to  offend  such  wretched  cpeatiRvs  as 
Pantolabos  and  Nomentanus,  by  which  he  only  excites  the  fears  and  hatred 
of  every  one !  * 

22.  Pantolabam]     S.  i.  8. 1 1. 

24.  Quidfiiciam  f]  *  What  am  I  to  do  ? '  says  Horace.  '  Eveiy  man  has 
his  taste,  and  mine  b  to  string  verses  together  uke  Lucilius.' 

MUoniitSf]  This  man  is  said  to  have  been  a  'soarra/  a  parasite,  a  low  fcl- 
low  who  Ims  no  resfiect  for  himself,  who  lets  himself  out,  at  the  price  of  a 
dinner,  to  entotain  rich  people  and  their  guests  with  buffoonery  and  small 
talk.  Milonius,  as  soon  as  the  wine  got  into  his  head,  would  get  up  and 
dance  before  the  company,  the  lowent  proceeding  in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman 
that  could  be  imagined.  ''loto,'  in  this  sense  of '  wine-strock,'  doe«  not  occur 
elsewhere.    It  is  a  Greek  notion. 

26.  CaMcr  ^eaukt  eguit,]  This  dlffeience  in  the  tastes  d  Castor  and  his 
brodicr  is  exmnssed  in  one  line  of  the  Iliad  (iii.  2S7),  Kavropd  6*  inwoduftm 
Koi  9rv^  ayaahv  noAvdcvjcta. 

27.  quot  capUum  vivuntf]  Compare  **  Quot  homines  tot  seatentiae  :  suns 
cuique  mos."    (Phormio,  ii.  4  14.) 

28.  daudere]     See  S.  i.  10.  59. 

31.  neque  si  male  cessetat]  *  Never  resorting  to  anything  else,  whether  mat- 
ters had  gone  HI  with  hmi  or  well." 

3d.  VoUva — tabella]  On  ^  practice  of  hanging  up  a  picture  in  the  tem- 
ples to  commemorate  escape  from  shipwreck,  see  C  i.  5. 12,  n.  It  was  prob- 
ably not  confined  to  sailors. 

34.  Vita  sents.]  Lucilius,  the  date  of  whose  ^eath  is  not  certain,  but  who 
is  stdd  to  have  died  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  b-  c.  103,  is  here  called  old  oidy  in 
point  of  time,  as  in  Epp.  ii.  1,  56,  "  Anfert  Pacuvius  docti  fiimam  senis  Ao- 
cios  aki";  and  above  (S.  i.  10.  67),  "poetanim  seniorum  tnrba" ;  and  as 
Aristophanes  is  called  by  Persins  (i.  124),  **  praegrandis  senex  *' 

Lucanys  tm  Apvhis  aneeps:]  See  C.  iii.  4.  9,  n.  'Ance^'  is  neater. 
'  Sub '  signifies  '  close  up  to,'  wliere  '  sub '  has  its  ori||pnal  meaning  '  up,'  and 
"  the  sense  of '  to '  belongs  to  the  accusative  tenmnation,  not  to  tiie  preposi- 
tion "  As  to  'colonus,'  see  C. ii.  14. 12,  n.  'Bomano '  is  used  for  the  Ko* 
mans,  as  in  Epod.  vii.  6,  and  Tac  Ann  xii.  58. 

The  colony  of  Vcnusia  was  formed  in  b.  c.  291,  the  last  vear  of  the  third 
gamnite  war,  when  L.  Postumius  Mcgellus  and  C.  Junius  bmtus  Bubnkus 
were  consuls.    The  town,  whidi  was  on  the  borders  of  Lucania  and  Apulia. 
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beloi^;eA't6  th«  Samnites,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Q.  Fabios.  fSabelli 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  all  the  tribes  which  bsued  from  the 
Sabme  stock,  oSfwbom  the  Samnites  were  one.)  Apulia  and  Lucania  wore, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  independent  states  m  close  alliance  with  the 
Samnites ,  but  afler  the  first  year  they  found  it  for  then-  interest  to  desert 
those  allies,  and  joined  the  Romans,  with  whom  they  contmued  to  unite  their 
forces  till  the  end  of  the  wiir.  Horace's  supposition  that  one  or  <^er  of 
those  states  was  meditating  or  carrying  on  war  with  Rome,  is  not,  therefore, 
strictly  accurate ;  but  they  were  always  very  doubtful  allies,  and  were  glad  to 
assist  their  old  enemies  the  Greek  cities  in  their  resistance  to  Rome,  when 
they  called  in  the  help  of  Pyrrhus  |  and  it  was  not  till  the  fall  of  Tai-entum, 
B.  c.  272,  that  these,  m  common  with  the  other  southern  states  of  Italy,  final- 
ly acknowled|B;ed  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  accepted  their  freedom  from 
lier.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  commanding  position  of  Venusia,  in  refer- 
enee  to  the  three  nations  of  the  Samnites,  Apmians,  and  Lucanians,  that  the 
Romans  sent  there  in  the  above  year  (b.  c.  291 )  a  colony  of  twenty  tiiousand 
persons.  This  place  was  of  great  use  to  the  Romans  m  the  war  with  Pyr- 
rhus. After  their  reverse  at  the  battle  of  Heraclea,  a,  u.  c.  474,  the  remnant 
of  their  army  retreated  to  Venusia,  and  here  many  found  refuge  after  the 
defeat  of  Canme.  The  quantity  of  the  second  syllable  in  Venusinus,  Horace 
makes  short  here,  and  in  C.  i.  28.  26.  Juvenal  lengthens  it  (vi.  167) : 
"  Malo  Vennsinam  quam  te,  Cornelia,  mater  Gracchorum,"  where,  as  here, 
the  humble  inhabitant  of  Venusia  is  contrasted  with  the  proud  matron  of 
Rome.  '  Quo  ne '  (v.  37)  is  an  unusual  expression,  in  which  *  quo'  is  re- 
dundant 

39.  Sed  hie  stilus  haud  petet  ul(ro]  On  this  use  of '  sed,'  see  C.  iv.  4  22,  n. 
*  Ultro  "  means  here  *  wantonly,'  without  provocation  or  cause.  See  C.  iv. 
4.  51,n. 

43.  utpereat]  '  Ut '  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  use  of  ins,  expressing  a 
wish.    He  hopes  that  his  adversaries  will  let  him  alone,  and  leave  his  sword 

ithat  is,  his  pen)  to  rust.  From  '  at  ille '  the  construction  is  a  little  irregular, 
lut  the  abruptness  of  the  several  clauses  is  well  suited  to  the  occasion :  '  but 
for  that  man  that  provokes  me,  he  had  better  not  touch  me,  I  cry ;  he  'U 
snfier  if  he  does,'  &c. 

47.  Ceruius  iratus  —  vrmun,]  Cervius  appears  to  have  been  an  inlurmer. 
He  is  not  the  man  mentioned  m  S.  ii.  6.  77.  '  Umam '  means  either  the  urn 
into  which  the  judices  put  their  tablets,  or  that  into  which  their  names  were 
put  for  drawing  the  juiy.    Either  wa^  it  is  equivalent  to  '  jndidnm.' 

48.  Camdia  Albuti  guibus]  Albutms  was  perhaps  a  person  notorious  for 
havine  poisoned  somebody,  and  '  Albuti  venennm '  may  have  become  pro- 
Tcrbiu.  We  meet  with  an  Albutius  below  (S.  2.  67),  who,  from  his  charac- 
ter, may  have  been  the  same  as  this. 

49.  Grande  malum  Ttmvf ,]  Of  this  person  we  know  nothing.  He  threat- 
ens his  adversary  with  an  adverse  judgment  if  he  ever  has  a  private  suit  tried 
before  him. 

50.  Vt  quo  quisque  vtJet]  In  what  follows  it  is  Horace's  purpose  to  show 
that  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  every  one  should  use  the  means  of  defence  that 
are  given  him,  and  he  is  only  acting  on  this  law  when  he  employs  satire  in 
self-defence.  *  Undo '  in  v.  52  belongs  to  '  monstratum,'  as,  in  Uie  next  Sa- 
tire, V.  31,  " Unde  datum  sends,"  'by  what  suggested  if  not  from  within ?  * 
Of  ScsBva  we  know  nothing.  What  Horace  says  is,  that  he  would,  like  other 
animals,  resort  to  the  means  most  natural  to  him,  which  were  not  violence, 
to  which  cowards  have  an  aversion,  but  poison. 

54.  Mirum,  Vt  ntque]  *  Strange !  yes,  as  strange  as  that  the  wolf  does  not 
kick,  nor  the  ox  bite.' 

58.  set!  Mws  atrts  circumvolat  alis,]  This  representation  of  death  hovering 
over  a  man  with  dark  wings,  may  have  been  taken  from  a  painting. 
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60.  Qtampdi  ait  vitae  scribcnn  color.]  This  loose  collocation  of  words  is  not 
ancommon  in  Horace.    It  ought  not  to  be  imitated. 

OpueTf  ut  sis]  See  Introdaction.  This  sentence  iUastrates  the  rnle  re- 
specting  verbs  of  faring,  that  Aey  "have  the  subjunctive  with  *ne*  if  the 
object  be  not  desired,  with  *  ut '  if  it  be  desired  "  (Key's  L.  G.  1186),  to  whidi 
tiie  note  is  "  Observe  that  the  Latin  inserts  a  negative  where  the  English  has 
none,  and  vice  versa  " 

64.  IMmhere  et  pelUm,]  Compare  Epp.  i.  16.  44.  Each  of  the  Scipiones 
had  a  Lielras  for  his  intimate  companion.  This  is  C.  Laelins  Sapiens,  the 
fnend  of  P.  Sdpio  Africanns  Minor,  and  well  known  through  Cicero's  trea- 
tises '  De  Senectute '  and  *  De  Amicitia,'  in  the  former  of  which  he  is  a  listen- 
er, in  the  latter  ttie  principal  speaker.  As  to  the  following  verse,  see  C.  iv. 
8.  18,  n.    Lncilius  was  on  terms  of  dose  intimacy  with  th»e  two  friends. 

67.  Mefelio]  Q.  CsBdlins  Metellos  had  the  cognomen  Macedonicus  given 
him,  ibr  his  successes  against  Andriscos,  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  F^- 
sens,  king  of  Macedonia.  Horace  means  to  say  that  Scipio  and  Laslins  were 
not  ofiended  at  the  wit  of  Lncilius,  nor  feared  it  might  turn  upon  themselves, 
when  they  saw  him  attack  Metcllus.    Why  he  did  so  is  uncertain. 

68.  Lupo]  Who  Lupus  was  is  not  certain.  His  name  appears  in  many 
of  the  fragments  of  Lucilius.  The  most  probable  person  is  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  Lupus,  who  was  consul  b.  c.  156.  What  he  had  done  to  provoke 
Lucilins's  satire  we  do  not  know,  but  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Dcor.  i.  23)  has  pre- 
served a  verse  of  his  in  which  Lupus  is  classed  with  the  peijured  and  prof- 
ligate. 

Atqui  Primores  pofouli]  *  Atqui/  wfaich  is  a  form  of  '  at  quin,'  means  '  but 
he  did,  did  ho  not  ?  ^  '  Tribntim,'  throughout  all  the  tribes  •  he  attacked  the 
optimates  and  plebeians,  and  all  without  distinction.  As  to  the  tribes,  sec 
i5>P«  >•  6.  52,  n.    '  Aeouus '  means  *  favorable  to.' 

72.  Virtm  Scipiadae]  On  this  form,  see  above,  v.  17.  See  also  S.  i.  2. 
82,  n.,  on  the  expression  '  virtus  Scipiadae.'  Lselins,  as  above  mentioned, 
had  Ae  cognomen  Sapiens  given  him,  and  any  one  who  reads  Cicero's  trea- 
tise that  bears  his  name  will  understand  Horace's  epithet  '  mitis.'  One  of 
the  Scholiasts  rehites  a  story  of  Lselius  running  round  ^e  dinner-table,  and 
lncilius  pursuing  him  with  a  napkin,  to  flog  him.  Lualius  was  bom  b.  c 
148,  and  Scipio  died  b.  c.  129.  He  was  therefore  but  a  boy  when  he  thus 
played  with  these  friends ;  and  if,  as  Horace's  language  implies,  he  wrote 
Bathes  in  Scipio's  lifetime,  they  were  probably  the  mere  intemperate  sallies 
of  youth.  But  Horace  may  be  mistaken.  The  fiue  of  these  great  men  was 
of  the  simplest  kind.     (See  note  on  S.  i.  6.  115.)    ' 

75.  Infra  LucUi  cffisvm]  Horace  had  before  intimated  (v.  34,  n.)  that  he, 
a  poor  man's  son,  bom  in  a  provincial  town,  was  not  to  be  compared  widi 
Lucilius,  a  Roman  citizen,  who  was  rich,  and  hod  a  fine  house  in  tne  Forum. 

78>  nist  quid  tuA  This  is  equivalent  to  saying, '  This  is  what  I  think,  Tre- 
batius ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  defisr  to  your  opinion  if  vou  differ  from  me.' 

79.  nihil  hinc  diffinaert  pouum.']  The  meaning  of '  aiffindcre '  is  not  quite 
clear.  Perhaps  it  has  the  same  sense  as  'secore'  above  (S.  i.  10. 15,  and 
Epp.  i.  16.  42) ;  that  is,  'to  decide.'  If  so,  Trebatins  says  he  cannot  decide 
Ae  question  from  the  premises  Horace  has  put  before  him  ('  hinc '). 

80.  Sed  tamen]  By  the  XII.  Tables,  the  writing  of  scurrilous  verses  was 
among  the  few  offences  that  were  punishable  with  deadi.  See  Diet.  Antt, 
Art.  'Injuria,'  and  compare  Epp.  ii.  1.  153.  There  was  a  'fcx  Cornelia  de 
ininriis,'  which  probably  included  the  offence  of  writhig  scurrilous  vencs. 
When  Trebatius  says  there  is  'jus  judidnmque,'  he  means  that  there  is  law, 
and  also  there  are  legal  proceedings,  for  this  case.  '  Ne  forte  '  is  used  as  in 
C.  iv.  9,  1,  where  see  note,  and  compare  Epp.  i.  1.  13  ;  18. 58  ;  ii.  I.  206. 
*  Sanctarum '  is  a  participle,  '  quae  sanciuntur.'  '  Sanciro  \mm  '  was  to 
affix  the  penalty  to  a  *  lex,'  and  so  give  it  eflRftct    See  Cic.  de  Am.  c.  1 2. 
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85.  latOraverUA  'Latro '  is  used  as  a  transttiye  verb  in  Epod.  t.  58,  and 
£pp.  i.  2.  66,  ana  so  it  is  here, '  What  if  one  barks  at  a  man  who  deserves 
reouke,  he  himself  being  untainted  1  * 

86.  SolvmLur  risu  tabulae^]  The  'tabulae'  are  the  tablets  ('tabellae  jadi- 
ciariae ')  by  which  the  judices  declared  their  votes,  and  Trebatius  probably 
means  to  saj,  that  the  votes  of  the  judices  will  be  decided  by  the  amusement 
of  the  scene,  or  else  that  the  severity  of  their  votes  will  be  melted  by  it ;  that 
is,  that  the  matter  will  be  treated  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration ;  the 
judices  will  laugh  at  the  joke,  and  acquit  the  defendant. 


SATIRE    II. 

The  objoct  of  this  Satire  is  to  teach  the  advantages  of  moderate  eating. 
Of  Ofella,  the  person  into  whose  mouth  Horace  puts  the  chief  part  of  his 
precepts,  we  know  no  more  than  we  may  gather  from  the  Satire  itself,  —  that 
m  Horace's  youth  he  was  the  owner  of  an  estate  near  Venusia,  and  that  his 
property  was  taken  from  him  and  made  over  to  one  of  the  veteran  soldiers, 
named  Umbrenus  (v.  133),  and  that  he  afterwards  rented,  as  'coIonus,'ii 
&rm  on  that  estate  which  was  once  his  own.  This  tninsfer  took  place,  in  all 
probability,  when  the  troops  returned  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Philippic 
B.  c.  42,  at  which  time  (amonj^;  several  other  districts)  the  Yenusinus  ager 
was  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Horace  visit- 
ed his  native  place,  and  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Ofella,  on  his  return 
from  BmndUium.  (See  Introduction  to  S.  i.  5,  sub  fin.)  The  old  man,  un- 
changed by  the  reverses  of  fortune,  industrious  and  uncompUining,  exhorting 
his  sons  to  frugality  and  contentment,  is  a  pleasant  picture,  and  helps  by 
contrast  to  illustrate  the  gluttonous  and  luxnnous  habiu  of  the  city. 

2.  q^tu  praecqftU  OfeUa]    See  Introduction. 

3.  (Anormis  tapiens,  craaaque  Minerva,]  A  man  wise  without  rule,  and  of 
plain  mother  wit  Cicero  (De  Amicit.  c.  5)  uses  the  expression  "agamus 
pingui  Minerva  "  as  a  proverbial  one.  Minerva  was  the  g^d^  of  wndom, 
and  '  crassa  Minerva '  therefore  means,  proverbi/iUy,  a  coarse  kind  of  wisdom. 

4.  inter  /aruxs  menaasque  nitentes]  The  wealthy  Ilomans  had  already  louned 
to  fill  their  rooms  with  costly  furniture,  and  to  make  a  display  of  their  plate, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  useful  or  ornamental  vessels.  Very  much  of  the 
plate  thus  displayed  was  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  very  costly,  and  much 
of  it  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  a  good  deal  taken  from  Greek  and  Asiatic 
temples,  and  brought  to  Borne  by  various  conquerors  (Marcellus  and  Mum- 
mins  in  particular),  by  extortionate  governors,  or  by  the  travelling  '  merca- 
tores,'  who  thus  brought  home  the  proceeds  of  the  goods  they  took  abroad. 
The  dishes  of  the  rich  were  very  generallv  of  silver,  so  that  the  '  lances  *  here 
mentioned  would  be,  not  only  those  whicn  appeared  for  show,  but  those  also 
in  which  the  viands  were  served.  '  Lances '  is  here  used  as  a  generic  name 
for  dbhes ;  but  there  were  particular  names,  as  *  patina,' '  catinns,'  'scntula,' 
'gabata,'  'pampsis,'  all  of  different  shapes  and  for  different  uses. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  article  in  which  the  Romans  showed  more 
extravagance  than  their  tables ;  and  Pliny  relates  of  Cicero  that  he  gave  a 
million  sesterces  for  a  table  of  the  sort  called  '  orbes.'  These  consisted  of 
single  slabs,  sometimes  of  great  diameter. 

9.  Qnruplug  Judex.]  Horace  likens  the  man  whose  ludgment  is  biassed 
by  a  fine  table  and  good  dinner,  to  a  judex  who  has  been  tampered  with. 
(SeeC.iv.  9.  89,  n.) 
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Lepcrem,  tectatut  equove]  There  is  some  confosion  raised  in  this  lone  sen- 
tence by  the  introdactaon  of  the  words  *  pete  cedcntem  aera  disco.'  Horace 
means  at  first  to  say,  "  When  you  hare  tired  jonrself  with  hunting  the  hare, 
with  riding  an  unbroken  horse,  or  (supposing  the  rougher  spons  are  too 
much  for  you)  with  ball-play  or  throwing  the  discus,  and  are  drjr  and  hungry, 
then  see  if  you  will  despise  the  commonest  food,  and  call  for  nch  mulsnm." 
Instead  of  wliich  he  says :  "  After  hunting  the  hare  or  wearying  yourself  with 
riding,  or  if  (supposing  you  are  only  accustomed  to  Greek  sports,  and  the 
Roman  are  too  mudi  for  yon)  ball-play  occupies  you  or  the  discus,  then 
throw  the  discus ;  but  when  fatigue  shall  have  banished  fiistidiousness,  and 
you  are  dry  and  hungry,  then  see  if,"  etc. 

10.  Romana — MiStta]    This  is  a  way  of  expressing  Koman  sports. 

11.  8eupila  vdox]  The  ball-pUiy,  which  was  so  common  an  amitscraent 
in  one  shape  or  other  among  the  Romans,  was  introduced  from  Gn:ccef 
though  the  Romans  had  varieties  perhaps  of  their  own  invention. 

13.  Sea  U  diwcus  agit,]  The  throwing  of  the  discus  likewLse  was  of  Greek 
origin,  and  belonged  to  the  heroic  age.  It  had  no  resemblance  to  the  quoit, 
by  which  name  it  is  sometimes  rendered,  but  was  a  round  flat  plate  of  metal 
or  stone,  sometimes  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter. 

14.  Cum  labor  eaiudent]  *Extundo*  is  nowhere  else  used  in  this  sense, 
but  it  is  a  very  apt  word  for  the  occasion.  Hunger  beating  &stidionsne80 
out  of  a  man  represents  the  power  of  die  one,  and  the  contemptible  chanu^t^ 
of  the  other,  veiy  well. 

15.  nisi  ffvmettia  mdta  Faiemo]  This  constituted  the  drink  called  'mul- 
sum,'  otv6fA€\ii  which  was  commonly  drunk  at  the  preparatory  course  called 
'gustns'  or  'proraulsis'  (see  S.  i.  3.  6,  n.),  the  former  name  being  taken 
from  the  dishes  that  were  eaten  as  a  whet  to  the  appetite,  and  the  latter  from 
the  mulsum  that  was  taken  with  them.  The  use  of  the  strong  Falemian 
wine  for  Uiis  mixture,  in  which  the  usual  proportion  was  four  of  wine  to  one 
of  honey,  is  condemned  below,  S.  4.  25. 

16.  promusj  This  was  one  of  the  'ordinarii'  or  upper  domestic  slaves, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  take  chaige  of  tiic  wine-cellar  and  larder.  He  was 
hence  called  'cellarius,*  also  'procurator  peni,'  'steward  of  the  provisions.' 
Another  name  he  bore  was  '  condus,'  because  he  had  to  take  into  store  ('  con- 
dero ')  the  "provisions  that  were  left  or  brought  in  for  consumption ;  and,  at 
the  same  person  who  locked  up  also  took  out  the  provisions  ('promere'), 
both  names  were  united  in  one, '  conduspromus.' 

17.  hiemta  mare:]    'Hiemat'  is  copied  from  the  Greek  mud{trttt. 

18.  Latrantem  stomadkum\  Compiue  'iratum  ventrcm^(S.  ii.  8.  5).  A 
hungry  man  is  vulgariv  said  to  "  have  a  wolf  in  his  belly,"  to  this  day. 

19.  Qtti  partumf]  I'he  subject  is  only  to  be  gathered  from  the  context* 
'  Whence  do  yon  suppose  this  appetite  springs,  or  how  is  it  obmincd  ? ' 

20.  mdmaOaria  q!mert\  The  Scholiasts  tell  us  a  story  of  Socrates,  that, 
when  ne  was  taking  a  long  walk,  he  accounted  for  his  activity  by  saying 
tii>^v  av^ayn,  *  I  am  getting  sauce  for  my  dinner.'    See  Epp.  i.  i8.  48. 

21.  ottrea  Nee  scams]  These  were  all  served  up  with  the  'gustos,'  to  stir 
up  the  appetite.  Oysters  were  eaten  raw  or  dre«9ed.  The  *  scams '  was  a 
fish  not  known  in  these  d^s.  It  was  rare,  even  among  the  Romans,  and 
imported  from  the  .^Bgean  Sea.  Martial  says  it  ^^as  go^  for  the  stomadi, 
but  of  poor  flavor.  The  '  lagois '  is  described  by  the  ^oliast  as  '  a  bird  of 
the  color  of  a  hare ' ;  beyond  which  we  know  nothing  about  it.  '  Ostrea '  is 
here  used  as  a  dissyllable.  Of  the  other  things  of  which  the  '  promulsis ' 
usually  consisted,  some  are  given  below  (S.  8.  8,  sq.).  The  peacock  was  a 
dish  lately  introduced  when  Horace  wrote. 

23.  potitopavone]  'Ponere/  for  putting  on  die  table,  oocnn  below  (& 
4.14).  ^ 
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24.  teiyere  pakUumA    *  To  wipe  the  palate  '  is  a  novel  cxpressipn. 

25.  vanis  rerwn,]     See  C  iv.  12.  19,  n.    QxaJU.  c«^^AJb<*ctj^^^  - 

28.  Cocto  num  adest]  The  *  m '  is  pronounced  with  the  following  word,  as 
18  common  in  Terence. 

30.  decept9im  te  petere  !]  The  infinitive  '  petere '  expresses  a  feeline  of  in- 
dignation. This  infinitive  is  dependent  on  some  such  phrase  as  •  credendum 
est.'  The  sense  is  as  follows  :  "  To  think  that,  although  in  the  quality  of 
the  flesh  there  is  no  difference,  you  should  prefer  the  pea-fowl  to  the  other, 
deluded  by  the  superioritv  of  its  beauty."  'Hac'  refers  not  to  the  bird  last 
mentioned,  but  to  that  which  the  speaker  prefers,  or  is  defending ;  just  as  we 
have  'his '  and  'illis '  changing  places  below  (36.  37). 

31.  Unde  datum  sentis]  The  sentence  goes  on  thus :  '  Be  it  so :  grant  that 
you  may  be  taken  in  by  the  eye,  in  the  matter  of  the  bird  with  a  fine  tail ; 
but  what  sense  can  tell  you  whether  such  and  such  a  fish  was  caught  in  the 
Tiber  or  in  the  open  sea,  between  the  bridges  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ?  " 
This  is  not  a  very  well  chosen  question.  That  part  of  the  river  which  is 
meant  hy  *  inter  pontes '  lay  between  the  Pons  Fabricius,  which  joined  the 
Insula  Tiberina  with  the  hit  bank,  and  the  Pons  Sublicius,  and  between 
these  bridges  the  Cloaca  Maxima  emptied  itself.  Here  the  stream  was  more 
than  usually  rapid,  and  'jactatus/  'tossed,'  expresses  this.  It  would  not 
require  a  very  keen  epicure  to  distinguish  a  fish  caught  m  those  waters ;  and 
the  fish  taken  at  sea,  if  it  was  the  same  fish,  would  be  out  of  season  and 
coarse.    The  '  lupus '  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  pike  kind. 

33.  Oslia  sub  7\isci  ?]  '  Sub '  with  the  accusative,  in  phrases  of  place,  seems 
to  have  the  meaning  it  has  in  phrases  of  time,  *  immediately  after ^  (see  £pod. 
ii.  44,  n  ) ;  so  that  'sub  ostia '  would  be  '  immediately  on  entering  the  mouth.' 
But  it  usually  in  these  phrases  follows  a  verb  of  motion,  and  means  'dose  up 
to ' ;  and  if  it  be  so  understood  here,  the  verb  of  motion  must  be  supplied, 
*  as  you  approach  close  up  to.'  The  Tiber  is  called  *  Tuscus  amnis/  as  (C. 
i.  SO.  5)  it  is  said  to  bo  Maecenas's  'patemum  flumen/  because  it  rises  in 
Etmria. 

34.  MuUum]  The  mullet  was  a  fish  in  high  estimation  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  l^rtial  speaks  of  one  of  two  pounds  as  the  least  that  should  be 
put  upon  a  fine  dish.  This,  Pliny  says,  was  a  size  it  rarely  exceeded.  Ju- 
venal tells  a  story  of  a  man  who  bought  a  mullet  of  six  pounds,  at  a  thou- 
sand sesterces  for  each  pound  (iv.  15).  The  bearded  mullet,  as  it  was  called, 
was  held  in  highest  esteem.  Horace  says  the  man  is  mad  to  admire  a  mullet 
of  three  pounds,  since  to  be  served  up  it  must  be  divided  into  as  many  sepa- 
rate dishes  (see  £pp.  i.  18.  48,  n.). 

36.  Qma  idlicet  uUs]  *  Blis '  does  not  refer  to  the  more  remote  object  here, 
but  to  the  nearer,  as  in  v.  29  (see  note).    '  His '  refers  to  the  mullet. 

40.  At  vot,  Praeaent€$  Austri,]  *Now  may  ye,  O  potent  south-winds.' 
'At'  is  a  particle  of  exclamation,  when  a  sudden  emotion  is  expressed,  as 
mentioned  above  (Epod.  v.  1).  The  winds  are  invoked  as  deities.  As  to 
'praesens'  in  this  application,  see  C.  i.  35.  2. 

41.  quamqvam}  *  Though  I  need  not  invoke  your  help ;  for  the  boar  and 
the  fresh  turbot  lose  their  flavor,  when  the  stomach  is  goi^d  and  seeks  stim- 
ulants.' 

42.  f^tombus]  This  fish,  if  it  was  the  turbot,  was  not  less  esteemed  by  the 
Komans  than  by  ourselves.  The  finest  were  caught  in  the  Hadriatic,  near 
Ravenna,  whence  the  fish- that  caused  such  a  sensation  in  Juvenal's  story  (iv. 
87,  soq.)  he  calls  "  Hadriaci  spatium  admirabile  rhombi."  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tain ttiat  we  know  what  fish  is  meant  by  the  '  rhombus.'  Respecting  '  rapula' 
ftiid  '  inulae,'  see  below,  S.  8.  51.  On  the  use  of  eggs  at  the  '  promulsis,'  see 
S  i.  3.  6.  The  sense  in  which  Horace  uses  the  words  'pauper '  and  ' rex '  is 
nowhere  more  marked  than  here  (see  C.  L  1. 18,  and  C.  i.  4. 14). 
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47.  GtJhiU  fmfecomi  end  meipentere]  This  pen(m,-wlio  lif«d  in  the  tibane 
of  LnciliuB  and  was  noticed  by  him,  is  said  to  have  introdnced  the  '  ad- 
ponser/  which  fish  is  said  to  be  a  stmigeon.  In  respect  to  '  praeeonis/  see  S. 
1.  6.  86,  n. 

50.  audot  doeuU  ffraetoriuB.]  It  is  said  one  Bufas  was  tfie  first  to  bring 
into  fkshion  the  eating  of  jotme  storks.  When  he  lived,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  He  mast  have  s^red  the  dice  of  pnetor,  from  the  epithet  Horace  gives 
him.  The  stork  went  oat  of  fashion,  as  Ofelia  predicts ;  and  ttNK^  gaUs 
did  not  take  its  place,  cranes  came  into  vogue.  See  8.  ii.  8.  87.  As  to 
'  aactor,'  see  C.  i.  S8.  14,  n.  The  word  '  edixerit '  is  a  phiy  npon  Ae  '  eAc- 
turn' of  the 'praetor.' 

52.  DfttM  AcUii]  '  Ever  ready  to  learn  what  is  bad.'  The  conscmction  is 
like  '  docilis  modomro,'  in  C.  iv.  6.  43.  '  Pravns '  signifies  '  crooked/  as  op- 
posed to  'rectos/  'straight*;  and  so  'pravum  detorseris,'  bdow  (v.  55),  is 
literally  'torn  yonrs^  awry.'  'Pravis  talis'  (S.  i.  3.  48)  aM  'crooked 
ankles.' 

5S.  SordiduM  a  lowt]  Horace  goes  on  to  show  that  moderatkm  is  not 
meanness,  and  that  propriety  Hes  in  a  middle  coarse. 

55.  Atfkiiemtt,]  This  man  was  a  miser,  bat  nothing  more  is  known  of 
hUn.  Bt  was  '  a  dirty  dog,'  and  so  the  name  Canis  was  property  applied  to 
him. 

58.  tkfimdere]  'Difi^ndere'  means,  as  mentioned  before,  to  draw  wine 
from  the  '  doliam '  into  Uie  '  amphora,'  *  testa,'  or '  cados,'  (all  tiie  same  Uad 
of  veMel,)  in  which  it  was  kept  till  it  was  fit  to  drink.  When  poured  tbenee 
into  the  'crater,'  to  be  mixed  for  drinking,  it  was  said  to  be  'defbsom.' 
This  miser's  wine  was  of  a  poor  kind,  probaMv  not  fit  to  be  bottled  in  the 
first  instance,  bat  only  to  be  drank  from  the  'dbliom.'  He  bottled  H,  and 
did  not  prodace  it  for  consumption  till  it  was  tamed  ('  nratatom '). 

59.  UeAU  lik  rtpotia]  On  ' liccbtt,'  see  Epod.  xv.  19.  ' Repotkt'  was  a 
'coena'sometimesgiven,  the  day  after  marriage,  by  the  hnsband.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  explanation  of  thie  custom  is  to  be  met  with.  The  maniage- 
dinner  was  siven  oy  the  hasband.  As  that  was  nsoally  a  scene  of  nobbing 
but  unrestrained  merriment,  perhaps  the  religious  ceremomes,  required  prop- 
eriy  to  inansmmte  the  new  lire  of  the  manriod  couple,  and  to  propitiate  the 
Penates  and  Lares,  were  osnally  deferred  to  this  day ;  and  the  aobrietv  of 
the  'repotia'  was  probably  designed  to  make  amends  for  the  license  or  tiM 
*  ooena  nuptialis.'  The  Biomans  observed  their  birthdays  with  veligioas  aoeo- 
racy.    See  note  on  C.  iv.  1 1.  8. 

61.  albatus]  They  took  care  on  every  holiday  to  ha^  their  togas  emeeially 
dean.  The  ordinary  toga  was  not  d^.  Thenataral  whkenessof  thewool 
was  increased  by  the  process  of  cleanmg,  in  whidi  it  was  rubbed  widi  diffsr- 
ent  kinds  of  fuller's  earth  ('creta  fnllonis'),  and  also  esmosed  to  steams  of 
sulphur,  which  removed  stains  of  any  kind.  '  Albatos,'  therefive,  signifies  in 
a  toga  which  has  just  come  from  the  'fullo.'  It  was  usual  for  persons  iHio 
were  canvassing  for  offices  to  have  their  toga  umsaally  wfaitraed  with  an 
extra  supply  of '  creta,'  whence  they  were  ca^d  '  caadidatL' 

eomtf  ipm  biUbn]  The  '  comu '  was  the  horn  vessel  in  which  the  o0  was 
kept  Instead  of  having  a  cruet  or  small  vessel  suited  to  the  dinner-table^ 
such  as  WMilthy  people  usually  had  of  silver  and  others  of  cheaper  material, 
he  would  bring  down  the  big  horn,  and  wiA  hb  own  hand  ('  ipse '),  lest 
others  should  be  too  liberal,  drop  the  smallest  quantity  of  oil  apon  the  cab- 
bage, while  of  his  old  vinegar,  which  would  turn  his  goests,  if  tie  had  any, 
trwn  the  dish,  he  was  fVee  enough. 

64.  aiuni.]  r6  \rf6fU9w,  *as  the  saying  is.'  It  was  periiaps  a  MAUBOtt 
proverb  to  express  a  dilemma,  though  not  now  met  with  elsewhere. 

65.  Munthmeriiqmnom}    *A  man  will  be  decent  so  fitf  as  ('q«ftO  ^ 
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does  not  ofiend  by  meanness,  and  is  on  neither  hand  sordid  in  his  waj  of 
living.* 

67.  AlbuU  tenU]  See  S.  it  1.48,  n.  The  Scholiasts  say  the  sava^  old 
man  used  to  flog  his  slaves  before  they  did  wrong,  "because/'  said  he, 
«  when  yon  do  wron^  I  may  not  be  at  leisure  to  flog  you."  '  Dido/  *  to  dis- 
tribute,' is  different  m  sense  and  etymology  from  Mivido.'  The  latttr  is 
oonnectedwith 'idno/  'idus'  (C.ir.  11. 16,  n.),  the  former  with 'do/  'Di- 
do '  is  commonly  used  by  Lucretius. 

68.  vt  simpiex  Naemuj  Of  Nffivius  nothing  is  known.  '  Simplex '  is  iron- 
ical A  story  is  told  by  rlntarch,  in  his  Life  of  Julius  Csesar  (c.  17),  of  Vale- 
rius Leo,  who  put  before  the  dictator  some  asparagus  covered  with  ointment 
instead  of  <mL  Such  '  simplicitv,'  amounting  to  an  indifference  to  the  decen- 
cies of  1^,  and  a  want  of  consideration  for  others,  which  some  people  dmost 
look  upon  as  a  virtucL  Horace  very  properly  describes  as  a  great  vice. 

70.  Acape  nunc]  Horace  now  eoespn  to  show  the  advantage  of  moderate 
living,  especially  as  connected  with  health. 

73.  C^tfoa  timplex  oUm  tibi  uJerit  ;j  '  Which,  before  yon  mixed  it  with  other 
things  (while  it  was  'simplex'),  remained  quiet  upon  your  stomadi.' 

7^.  iMUa-^pUmia]  The  tou^h  mucus  secreted  by  the  intestines.  The 
fint  and  third  syllables  of  'pitmta'  are  long;  the  second,  therefore,  here 
coalesces  with  the  third. 

77.  Coma — dMa  9\  This  expression  is  copied  from  Terence,  and  means 
socfa  a  cood  dinner  that  you  cannot  tell  what  to  eat  first    Phorm.  ii.  2.  S8. 

79.  AJkfm  ajfigit  humo\  Debauchery  not  only  afiects  the  body,  but  de- 
presses the  spirit,  and  nnnts  it  for  the  duties  of  life.  The  ex{»eesion  '  affigit 
Bmno '  reminds  us  of  the  words  of  David,  "  My  soul  deaveth  to  the  ground." 
The  same  sense,  though  in  a  different  connection,  is  conveyed  bv  Cicero's 
words  (De  Senect.  c  xxi.) :  "Est  enim  animus  caelestis  ex  altissuno  domi- 
dlio  depiessns  et  quasi  demersus  in  teiram,  locum  divinae  nattirae  aetemita- 
tiane  cootrarinm/^  which  serves  also  to  illustrate  '  divinae  particnlam  aurae.' 
This  expresskra  may  have  been  taken  from  some  old  writer. 

S2,  ad  mdiMB  poitrU  tranKmrtre]  'May  betake  himself  to  better  £ue/  As 
to  'quondam/  see  C.  iL  10. 17,  n. 

87.  moUitiem,]  'Indulgence,'  whwh,  as  applied  to  youth,  must  be  imder- 
stood  in  a  bad  sense;  but  to  age  or  skdiness  in  a  good,  as  that  which  infirmly 
or  disease  reauires. 

89.  Rtmeimm  aprum]  What  Horace  means  to  say  is,  that  their  hospitable 
fore&diers,  rather  than  eat  their  boar  by  themselves,  while  it  was  fresh,  would 
ksep  it  till  it  was  high,  in  case  a  stranger  should  drop  in  to  eat  of  it  with  them. 

9S.  teUM8  me  prima]    See  &  LB.  99. 

94.  Dai  aUgmdfamae]  '  I  suppose  ^n  allow  something  to  good  report, 
seeing  that  more  welcome  thaa  music  it  comes  to  the  ear  cv  man.  If  so  (he 
goes  on),  consider  that  these  luxuries  are  as  discreditable  as  they  are  noxious. 
Abo,  thbj  leave  you  without  friends,  and  will  bring  von  to  penury.' 

95.  patimaequ$f  The  'patina'  was  a  covered  disn  in  which  meats  were 
brought  in  hot  nom  the  kitchen.  '  Patmus '  was  as  proverbial  a  name  for 
tyranny  on  the  mide  side  of  the  £imily,  as  'noverca'  on  the  female.  See  0. 
in.  12.  3.  S.  ii.  3.  87. 

99.  A$  k^mapreHtmLl    This  was  a  proved),  or  became  so  after  Horace. 

•7tir«,  uiouit,  21neRiftits)  The  glutton  is  supposed  to  answer,  '  This  sort  of 
language  is  suited  to  Transius :  but  to  one  who  is  as  rich  as  I  am,  it  does  not 
apply.'  Of  Transius  the  spendthrift,  nothing  is  known.  All  we  have  to  in- 
fer is,  that  he  lived  profusely  upon  small  means,  and  ruined  himself,  whidi 
the  speaker  considers  himself  too  rich  ever  to  do.  '  Yecdgalia '  is  used  for  a 
private  fortune,  in  C.  iii.  16. 40.  Its  use  is  appropriate  here,  in  eoiinectk>n 
with'vegibas/ 

89 
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101.  Ergo  Qttod  9uperat]  '  Bat  if  jon  hare  more  than  7011  want,  cannot 
70a  find  better  objects  to  spend  it  on  ? ' 

103.  indignus]  This  has  the  same  sense  as  'immcritns'  (C  iii.  6.  I,  and 
elsewhere),  'innocent'  Forcell.  giyes  other  examples.  As  to  the  state  of 
the  temples  and  their  restoratioD,  see  C.  ii.  15,  IntrodnctioDy  and  note  on 
C.  iii.6.  1. 

106.  Uni  nimirum]  **  He  hath  said  in  his  heart,  I  shall  not  be  moved,  for 
I  shall  never  be  in  adver8it7  "  (Ps.  x.  6),  is  ver7  like  the  argnmeDt  Horace 
puts  in  his  rich  man's  month,  —  the  man  whose  fortune  was  laige  enough 
for  three  kings.  He  aignes  that  he  is  so  rich  that  he  never  can  be  otherwise. 
As  to  'nimirum/  see  £pp.  i.  9.  1,  n. 

107.  Iheme  Ad  ccaw  iubiM]  On  '  ne,'  see  S.  i.  10.  21,  and  with  '  dubios ' 
compare  C.  iv.  9.  36. 

111.  aUarU]  *  Has  fitted  on  his  armor/  as  it  were. 

113.  ^110  magk  kis  creda$,]  He  brines  forward  Ofella,  aa  an  instance,  in 
particular,  of  the  way  in  which  a  man  imo  has  been  firugal  in  pro8perit7  can 
meet  the  reverses  of  fortune. 

113.  iaHu$]  This  word  is  used  as  'angnstius'  in  the  opposite  sense.  It 
means  '  more  profuselv.'  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  so  used  anywhere  else. 
'  Metato  in  agello '  is  the  farm  which  has  been  mari^ed  out  b7  the  public  sur- 
Te7or  ('metator'),  and  assigned  to  Umbrenus.  (See  Introduction.)  This 
participle  is  used  passively  in  C.  ii.  15. 15.  '  Fortem '  has  been  explained  in 
the  note  on  C.  S.  58,  and  for  '  colonnm,'  see  C.  it  14. 12,  n.  As  '  colonum ' 
signifies  a  tenant,  '  mercede '  ('  rent ' )  is  only  added  to  give  additional  force 
to  the  contrast  It  makes  rather  a  clums7  sentence.  Farms  were  held  either 
on  paTment  of  rent,  or  of  a  certain  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land ;  but 
'merces'  could  not  mean  the  latter.  A  'colonus'  who  held  on  the  latter 
terms,  was  called  '  partiarius.'  '  Temere '  signifies  that  which  is  done  with- 
out consideration,  because  habituallv  done. 

116.  luce  pro/etta]  *  Proibsti  dies  ^  were  working-da78,  as  opposed  to  '  festi ' 
or  *  feriati '  (S.  3. 144,  sq.).    *  Profestis '  is  opposed  to  '  sacris  *  in  C.  iv.  15. 25. 

119.  openm  vaato]  Compare  C.  iii.  17.  16,  "  operum  solutis,"  and  A.  P. 
212,  "liberquelaborum." 

120.  bene  erat]  *  We  made  ourselves  happ7.'    See  C.  iii.  16.  43. 

122.  cum  duptkeJicuJ]  Some  take  this  for  a  large  coarse  kind  of  fig  ('  ma- 
risca '),  double  the  size  of  an  ordinary  one.  Others  take  it  for  a  fig  split  in 
two,  and  so  dried.    It  is  possible  Horace  may  mean  two  figs. 

123.  Poet  hoc  ludueerat]  "After  this  we  amused  ourselves  by  drinking 
with  *  culpa '  for  our  *  magister,'  or  *  rex  bibendi/  avforoaiapxos  "  (C.  i-  4. 
18,  n.).  it  appears  that  £ey  agreed  between  themselves  as  to  some  mode  of 
drinking,iand  established  a  penalty  for  the  tran^i^ression  of  it,  which  truia- 
gression  ('culpa')  was  to  do  that  which  at  drinking  parties,  where  a  presi- 
dent was  appomted,  he  might  do  arbitrarily ;  that  is,  eitlier  mulct  a  gueat  of  a 
cup  of  wine,  or  make  him  drink  an  extra  cup,  or  anything  else  he  chose,  as  a 
fine  for  misbehavior.  In  short,  Ofella  means  it  was  a  quiet  and  primitive 
sort  of  way  of  proceeding,  unlike  tiie  new  &shion  introduced  from  Greece, 
and  followed  in  fine  houses,  of  having  a  symposiarch  to  preside  (S.  iL  6. 
69,  n.). 

124.  Ac  venerata  Ceres  ita]  On  thb  use  of  'veneror,'  see  C.  S.  49,  n. 
'  Ita '  introduces  the  object  of  the  prayer.  It  is  usually  followed  by  *  ut '  in- 
troducing a  condition.  But  as  with  'sic,'  that  is  not  always  the  case.  See 
note  on  C.  i.  3.  1. 

127.  parciui  —  nituistie]  *  Have  ye  been  in  worse  condition,  less  sleek  and 
»t?  ,/.Ut,'  'ever  since,'  as  "Ut  tetigi  Pontum  vexant  insomnia"  (Ovid, 
Trist  iiL  8.  27).  '  Propriae'  signifies  one's  own  in  perpetuitv,  as  below  (v. 
134),  "erit  nulli  proprius  "  ;  and  S.  ii.  6.  5.  Aen.  (1.  73) :  "'Connubio  ion- 
gam  itabih  propnnmquc  dicaho." 
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131.  vqfirt]  The  law  was  as  plain  as  its  snbjcets  admitted,  tiiough  to  ig- 
norant people  it  most  often  have  appeared  subtle,  and  that  is  the  meaning  of 
'vafri.* 

133.  Umbrem]    See  Intirodaction. 


SATIRE   III. 

This  Satire  appears  to  have  been  written  daring  the  Saturnalia,  in  the 
month  of  December,  b.  c.  32.  The  year  before,  Agrippa  had  been  .^ile, 
and  his  sedileship  is  alluded  to  in  v.  185.  It  was  written  at  Horace's  coun- 
try-house, not  long,  it  may  be  supposed,  after  it  was  given  him.  Ho  was 
improring  the  house  at  the  time,  as  we  may  infer  from  r.  308.  The  Satire 
is  general,  taking  in  the  leading  rices  and  follies  of  human  nature, — ambi- 
tion, avarice,  extravagance,  lust,  superstition,  which  are  brought  tc^ther  with 
some  ingenuitj^. 

One  Damasippus,  a  man  who  had  wasted  a  good  fortune  in  speculating  as 
an  amateur  in  all  sorts  of  costly  articles,  particularly  works  of  art,  in  which 
be  was  held  to  be  a  connoisseur,  is  introduced  in  a  new  character,  as  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  reproving  Horace  for  his  laziness,  and  urging  him  to  write.  He 
relates  the  story  of  his  own  conversion  to  philosophy,  which  was  this.  When 
he  had  lost  all  his  fortune,  and  was  hopelessly  involved  with  money-lenders, 
and  found  himself  laug^hed  at  and  called  madman  wherever  he  went,  he  grew 
desperate,  and  was  gomg  to  throw  himself  into  the  Tiber,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested bv  Stertinius,  an  oracle  of  the  Stoics,  who  remonstrated  with  him  and 
consoled  him,  and  at  the  same  time  armed  him  against  his  enemies  (v.  297) 
with  a  long  homily,  in  the  course  of  which  he  proved  that  all  the  world,  but 
the  good  and  wise,  were  as  mad  as  he  was.  In  this  discourse  he  enumerates 
the  diief  features  of  this  universal  madness,  and  this  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
Satire. 

Of  Damasippus  very  little  is  known.  But  he  was  a  real  person,  though 
perhaps  a  little  before  Horace's  day.  Why  Horace  should  have  diosen  this 
man  as  the  mouth-piece  of  his  Satire  docs  not  appear.  Damasippus  says 
himself,  it  is  true,  that,  having  ruined  his  own  affair?,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  others ;  which  Horace  interprets  to  mean,  that 
he  had  txiken  to  giving  advice  when  it  was  not  asked  (see  v.  27,  n.). 

Stertinius  appears  to  have  been  an  authority  among  the  Stoics  of  the  day. 
The  Scholiasts  tell  us  he  wrote  220  books  on  the  doctrines  of  that  school. 
Damasippus  calls  him  (v.  296)  ''sapientum  octavus."  Hb  books,  if  he  ever 
wrote  them,  have  not  rescued  him  from  oblivion.  Horace  mentions  him 
again,  in  Epp.  i.  12.  20,  as  the  representative  of  the  sect. 

The  discourse  of  Stertinius  turns  upon  this  dogma,  that  every  man  in  the 
worid,  high  or  low,  is  mad,  except  the  sage  (see  note  on  v.  46).  Cicero  has 
argued  the  same  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  in  his  Paradoxa  (iii.  ^t  naf  a<f>p»v 
fiait^Ttu)^  but  he  does  not  go  very  deep  into  the  subject,  or  throw  much  light 
upon  it. 

2.  Membmnam  poscas,]  Horace  speaks  of  parchment  ('  membrana ')  only 
twice  (A.  P.  389),  'chorta,'  which  means  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  being  his 
usual  equivalent  for  a  book.  From  the  thin  coats  of  the  papyrus  the  name 
*  liber '  was  derived,  and  parchment  was  less  generally  used  in  Horace's  day 
than  the  papyrus  ;  though  that  material  was  also  commonly  employed. 
'  Texere  cnartam  *  is  a  common  expression  for  putting  the  pieces  of  the 
papyrus  together.  *  Retexcro  scripta,'  therefore,  means  to  take  to  pieces  or 
tear  up  what  is  written,  or  to  take  out  leaves  and  substitute  others,  with  dif- 
ferent writings  upon  them. 
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3.  vini  stmmque  benigma]  This  k  a  Grcdc  constructioii :  '  ftt»ly  indulg- 
ing in  wine  and  sleep/  '  Vignum  sermono '  means  *  worthy  of  being  talked 
al^ut.' 

4.  At  ipsis  Satumalibus]  The  use  of  'at'  in  repUcs  is  conunon.  'Bat, 
say  you,  while  the  Satnrnalia  were  going  on,  you  ran  away  to  this  place  (his 
farm) ;  i.  e.  that  he  might  write  someUiing  worth  reading.  'Well,  then/ 
Damasippus  proceeds,  *  since  you  have  kept  yourself  sober,  give  ns  some- 
thing equal  to  what  vou  have  led  us  to  expect.'  The  Satunmlia  was  cele- 
brated on  the  17th  of  December,  to  represent  the  liberty  of  the  golden  age  of 
Saturn  (S.  ii.  7.  4,  "  libertate  Decembri"),  and  therefore  one  of  its  chief 
feattues  was  the  license  granted,  for  the  one  day  that  the  feast  lasted,  to 
slaves.  They  had  all  the  mockery  of  freedom  for  a  few  hours,  which  they 
spent,  like  theur  betters,  in  rioting.  The  feast  beloi^ed  more  to  the  coontxy 
than  the  town,  and  was  properly  a  fanners'  festival.  But  it  was  attended 
with  greater  disturbances  m  we  aty ;  and  one  who  wanted  to  be  quiet  at  that 
tune  would  be  gUd  to  retire  to  the  country.  • 

6.  Nil  est :]    *  It 's  no  use,'  as  if  Horace  were  preparing  an  excuse. 

7.  ccdamiA  The  reed  used  by  the  Bomans  tor  writing  appears  to  have 
been  precisely  the  same  as  ^e  '  knlum '  now  used  throughout  the  East.  Like 
tiie  papyrus,  it  was  chiefly  brought  from  Egypt,  and,  when  cut  and  ready  for 
use,  differed  scarcely  at  all  from  the  pens  we  employ.  As  the  bad  workman 
finds  fiiult  with  his  tools,  the  poet  is  supposed  to  get  in  a  passion  with  hb 
pen  and  beat  the  wall  by  his  oedside,  because  his  ideas  would  not  flow  fest 
enongh.  He  who  was  unfortunate  was  said  to  have  been  bom  when  the  gods 
were  angry ;  here  Damasippus  adds,  '  and  the  poets  too.'  Compare  o.  il 
7.  14. 

9.  mincmtis]  '  Promising.'  So  the  Greeks  sometimes  used  afrciXcZr.  And, 
on  the  other  hand, '  promittere '  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  minari.' 

10.  t^ndo]  Horace  was  delicate,  and  disliked  the  cold,  and  in  the  winter 
was  glad  to  retreat  to  his  country-house,  where  he  could  get  plenty  of  wood 
and  a  good  fire.  (See  Epp.  i.  7.  10,  sq.)  But  his  residence  m  the  vallev  of 
the  lacenza  was  itself  sheltered,  and  probably  at  some  seasons  wanner  tnan 
Bome. 

1 1 .  Qiorsum  pertinmt  ttipars  Platona  Menandro,]  '  Quorsum '  is  a  contrac- 
tion of '  quo  versum,'  '  to  what  point  turned  or  tending.'  Plato  was  a  comic 
writer,  and  a  rival  of  Aristophanes.  As  to  Eupolis,  see  S.  i.  4. 1,  n.,  and  for 
Archilochus,  see  Epod.  vi.  13,  n. 

13.  virtute  rdicta  f  ]  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remaik,  that 
the  notion  of  perseverance  is  involved  in  the  Roman  'virtus'  (see  C.  S.  59), 
and  it  is  so  here,  being  opposed  to  '  desidia'  (v.  15).  But  it  means  more,  fbr 
it  implies  moral  coura^  and  a  strong  will,  which  were  in  great  esteem  among 
the  Romans.  Damasippus  supposes  the  poet  to  bo  consulting  his  ease  and 
his  cowardice  at  the  same  time ;  and  says,  if  he  tliinks  to  silence  jealousy  by 
ceasing  to  write,  he  will  only  find  himself  the  object  of  contempt ;  and  u  he 
means  to  bo  idle  now,  he  must  be  content  to  lose  the  reputation  won  in  his 
better  days  of  energy.    As  to  Siren,  see  Epp.  i.  2.  23. 

16.  Damasippe,]  See  Introduction.  Horace  prays,  in  the  words  of  a  com- 
mon formula,  tnat  Heaven  will  send  Damasippus,  to  reward  him  for  his  good 
advice,  a  barber  to  shave  his  long  beard.  He  may  be  supposed  to  have  let 
his  beard  grow  long,  with  the  affectation  peculiar  to  those  who  called  them- 
selves philosophers ;  and  Horace  means  that  to  be  delivered  firom  that  folly 
would  be  the  best  boon  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  him.  (See  below,  v.  35, 
and  note  on  S.  i.  3.  133.)  ck  norywyos  a-o<t>ol  was  the  Gieck  way  of  lepte- 
senting  such  persons,  —  men  whose  wisdom  lay  in  their  beards. 

18.  JamtmAd  medium]  -  There  appear  to  have  been  three  arches  dedicated 
to  Janus  m  the  Forum  Romannm,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  tbe  centre, 
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near  to  the  Arcng  Fabianus  at  the  extremity  of  the  Via  Sacra.  They  are 
alladcd  to  again,  Epp.  i.  1.  54 :  "Haec  Janus  summus  ab  imo  Pcrdocct" ; 
i.  e.  the  whole  Forum,  Near  the  middle  arch  were  the  *  tabemae '  of  the 
principal  money-lenders. 

20.  (Him  nam]  This  position  of  'nam'  is  peculiar  to  the  poets.  See  be- 
low, V.  41,  and  elsewhere. 

21.  vitfer  —  {avisset  Sisyphus  acre,]  Homer  (II.  vi.  153)  calls  Sisyphus 
fccpdurroff  dvdpmv,  Damasippus  says  he  used,  before  he  lost  all  his  money,  to 
employ  himself  in  purchasing  and  reselling  all  kinds  of  valuable  property ; 
among  the  rest,  vessels  of  Corinthian  bronze  (often,  but  improperly,  called 
brass),  of  such  antiquity  that  Sisyphus,  the  founder  of  Corinth,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  used  them  for  washing  his  feet.     The  rage  for  antiquated 

{>icces  of  furniture  went  on  increasing,  and  appears  to  have  gone  to  absurd 
cngths  during  the  empire. 

22.  injbbre,\  *In  an  unworkmanlike  manner.'  The  reverse  of  this  is 
'affabre,'  used  by  Cicero  (in  Vcrr.  Act.  i.  c.  5).  The  art  of  founding  is  of 
great  antiquity,  though  the  earliest  metal  statues  were  beaten  out  of  lumps 
with  the  hammer.  It  was  a  process  of  much  nicety,  and  the  fitting  of  tno 
parts  required  great  skill. 

24.  vnxis]     See  S.  ii.  6.  57.   A.  P.  32. 

25.  Mercuriale]  Damasippus  means  that  his  skill  in  making  bargains  was 
so  well  known,  that  he  was  called,  all  over  the  town,  a  ward  of  Mercury. 
The  more  usual  construction  is  with  the  dative.  See  below,  v.  47,  n.  *  Com- 
pita'  were  those  spots  where  two  or  more  streets  converged  to  a  point,  or 
crossed  one  another.  At  these  places  idlers  lounged,  and  passengers  stopped, 
if  they  were  so  disposed,  to  offer  a  prayer  to  the  Lares  publici  or  Compitalcs, 
whose  altars  were  erected  there.     (See  below,  v.  281,  n.) 

27.  morbi  purgcaum]  This  genitive  follows  the  Greek  construction.  Hor- 
ace calls  the  man's  mania  for  bai^ins  a  disease,  and  he  is  surprised  how  he 
ever  got  over  it.  '  But,'  says  he,  *  vou  have  only  exchanged  that  disorder 
for  another  (that  of  giving  advice  where  it  is  not  wanted),  as  the  patient  in  a 
lethargT  has  been  known  suddenly  to  jump  up  and  assault  the  doctor.  Pro- 
vided, however,  you  don't  follow  his  example,  be  it  as  you  please.'  *  Tm- 
jecto '  is  a  medical  word.  *  Miser  *  is  also  said  to  be  a  medical  word  for  '  dis- 
eased.'   *  Hie '  means  *  any  one,'  '  such  a  one.' 

31.  Olone,  ne  te  Frustrere;]  *My  good  sir,  don't  deceive  yourself.'  We 
have  *  o  bone '  below  (S.  6.  51 ).    It  is  like  the  Greek  £  *ya6€. 

32.  prope  omneSf]  Stertinius  would  not  allow  of  any  exceptions  to  this 
rule  (see  note  on  v.  44),  and  *  prope '  therefore  may  be  looked  upon,  not  as 
limitmg  *  omnes,'  but  perhaps  as  softening  the  expression  a  little.  It  is  hard 
to  give  the  word  a  distinct  meaning  in  C.  iv.  14.  20,  and  below  in  the  268th 
verse  of  this  Satire  (see  note  on  the  former  passage).  The  Greeks  would  use 
€^  tiroi  tlirtlv  in  the  same  way. 

S3.  Stetiinius}  See  Introduction.  '  Crepo '  is  nowhere  else  used  in  a  good 
sense,  and  it  is  put  into  Damasippus's  mouth  ironically.  '  Unde '  means 
'from  whom,'  i.  e.  Stertinius. 

85.  pascere  barbam]  See  above,  v.  17,  n.  7r«ytt)vorpo<^Tv  is  a  term  used 
by  the  later  Greek  writers.  The  Pons  Fabricius,  from  which  Damasippus 
was  going  to  throw  himself  into  the  river  after  he  became  bankrupt,  con- 
nected the  Insula  Tiberina  with  the  left  bank,  and  was  just  outside  tlie  walls, 
facing  the  south  end  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus.  It  had  lately  been  rebuilt  with 
stone,  having  been  formerly  (as  may  be  supposed)  made  of  wood.  There 
are  still  ruins  of  this  bridge,  which  now  bears  the  name  Ponte  di  Quattro 
Capi.  The  Fabricius  who  built  it  was  Curator  Viarum,  as  appears  by  an  in- 
scription upon  one  of  the  arehes. 

38.  Cave /axis]  The  last  syllable  in  'cave'  used  with  the  subjunctive 
39* 
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(sometimes  with  And  sometimes  without  'nt')  is  always  riiort.    'Fodor  mar 
las '  is  what  the  French  call '  mauvaiso  honto.' 

40.  inaanus  haberi.]  Those  persons  who  called  him  a  clever  fellow  as  long 
as  he  appeared  to  be  succecdinp;,  now  that  he  had  failed  called  him  a  mad- 
man. Success  was  tlicir  criterion  of  wisdom,  as  it  is  vdth  most  people. 
*  Qui  vereare/  *  because  you  are  afraid.' 

41.  Primum  nam  inquiram]  'Nam'  is  sometimes  used  to  introduce  an  ex- 
planation, as  here  and  in  £pp.  i.  1.  76.  Compare  Ctesar  (B.  G.  ill.  28) : 
"Morini  Menapiique  longe  alia  ratione  ac  reliqai<Galli  bellum  gerere  coepe- 
runt  Nam  quod  intelligebant  mnximas  nationes  quae  proelio  contendissent, 
pulsas  Buperatasque  esse,  continentesque  silvas  ac  paludes  habebant,  eo  so 
snaque  omnia  contulcrunt."     (See  Key's  L.  G.  1452.) 

42.  pereas  quin/ortiter]  *  Why  you  should  not  resolutely  destroy  yourself.' 
44.  Chtysippi  vorticus]     This  was  the  orock  irouciXi;  or  picture-gallery  at 

Athens,  in  wliioi  2^no  first  taught,  and  from  which  his  followers  denved 
their  name.  The  Stoics  admitted  no  mean  between  perfect  wisdom,  or  virtue, 
and  absolute  folly,  or  vice.  The  fool,  therefore,  was  a  madman,  and  he  was 
a  fool  who  was  ignorant  of  the  truth ;  and  this  maxim  ('  formula ')  applies  to 
all  men  except  the  sage ;  the  sage,  therefore,  is  he  who  is  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  truth,  which  is  the  Stoics'  equivalent  for  a  virtuous  man.  This 
theory  of  virtue  led  to  the  doctrine  of  punishments  ridiculed  by  Horace  in  the 
third  Satire  of  the  first  book.  The  Stoics  allowed  no  gradations  of  virtue, 
and  therefore  admitted  no  gradations  of  punishment.  Their  notion  of  a  sage 
altogether  was  irrational,  because  no  such  bein^  as  they  imagined  a  sage  to 
bo  ever  existed,  and  they  did  not  suppose  it  possible  he  should.  Their  inten- 
tion was  good,  namely,  to  put  before  the  world  the  highest  standard  of  virtue^ 
wisdom,  and  self-control,  and,  by  withholding  all  cn^t  from  any  stage  short 
of  perfection,  to  lead  men  on  to  desire  perfection. 
47.  ^1  tibi  nomen  Insasto]    The  dative  is  right    See  above,  v.  25,  n. 

50.  tUrique]    Horace  uses  both  the  singular  and  plural  of  this  word. 

51.  hoc  U  Orede  modo\  *  Believe  your^slf  to  be  mad  within  this  limit  (or 
to  this  extent),  namely,  that  he  who  laughs  at  you  is  no  wiser,  and  drags  his 
tail  behind  him  (just  as  much  as  yon  do).' 

53.  caudam  trahtU.]  Mischievous  bovs  play  tricks  upon  half-witted  people 
in  the  streets,  such  as  tying  something  behind  them  to  make  them  look  lidic- 
tdous.    In  some  such  way  the  provcro  may  have  arisen. 

Est  pentis  umim]  This  is  the  first  class  of  fools,  those  who  are  afiraid  where 
no  fear  is :  the  second  being  those  who  care  nothing  for  danger.  Compare 
with  this  the  language  of  Socrates  in  Xenophon  (Mem.  i.  1. 14),  r&v  rv  yap 
ftaufOfihmv  roifs  /i£jr  oudc  r^  detwb  Mupaty  tovs  dc  Km\  rit  fu}  i^t^pk 

56.  oanml  It  is  not  certain  whether  '  vama '  or '  varinm '  is  the  proper 
reading.    *  v  arum '  signifies  that  which  diverges.    See  S.  i.  3.  47,  n. 

58.'  cum  cogwUi$y\  *  Arnica '  agrees  with  '  mater.'  It  is  not  a  substantrre. 
The  word  '  cognatis '  embraces  all  blood  reladons  who  can  trace  bock  their 
origin  to  a  common  pair  of  ancestors. 

59.  8erva!\  'Take  care!'  a  word  common  in  the  comic  writers  (see 
ForceUJ. 

60.  Fiijw$\  Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  actor  and  of  Catienns  than  is 
here  mentioned.  The  ordinary  story  of  Polydoms,  the  son  of  Priam,  is  that 
which  Euripides  leliutes  in  the  Hecuba,  that  he  was  insisted  to  the  caro  of 
Polymcstor,  king  of  Thrace,  and  murdered  by  him  for  his  gold.  Another 
legend  (see  Diet  Biog.  '  Polydoms ')  makes  him  intrusted  to  &e  care  of  his 
sister  Bione,  who  was  wife  of  the  above  Polymestor.  She,  for  some  reason, 
put  him  in  the  place  of  her  own  son  Dciphilus,  and  the  latter  was  brought  op 
as  her  brother.    When  the  Greeks  took  Troy,  they  required  Polymestor  to 
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put  Priam's  son  to  death,  and  he  accordinglj'  killed  Dciphilns.  On  this 
story,  Pacuvios  founded  a  tragedy  called  Iliono,  and  in  one  of  the  scenes  the 
ghost  of  Deiphilus  is  introduced  in  his  mother's  bed-chamber,  calling  upon 
her  to  give  his  body  burial  in  these  words  (preserved  in  Cic.  Tusc.  iJisp.  i. 
44):  — 

"  Mater,  te  adpello  quae  curam  somno  suspensam  levas, 
Negue  te  mei  miseret ;  surge  et  sepeli  natum." 
Fufius  acted  Ilione,  and  Cadenus  was  Deiphilus.  The  fonder  was  so  drunk 
that  he  fell  fiist  asleep,  and  iloraco  says,  it  200,000  Catiennses  had  screamed 
in  his  ear,  he  would  not  have  heard  them.  His  part  was  to  start  up  and  cry 
to  the  vanished  ghost,  like  Hamlet,  —  "  Age,  adsta,  mane,  audi,  itcradum 
eademmet  ista  mihi"  (Cic.  Acad.  Prior,  ii.  27).  Cicero  made  a  proverb  of 
these  words,  '  Mater,  te  appello/  using  them  in  various  illustrations.  See  his 
speech  Pro  Scstio,  c,  59. 

-  62.  Huic  ego  vitlgis]  Stertinius  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  generality  of 
men  are  as  mad  as  the  above  persons. 

63.  Errori  $imiUm]  'Errorem'  is  understood,  and  it  is  governed  by  *in- 
sanire '  as  a  cognate  accusative,  '  error '  being  equivalent  to  '  insania.'  Com- 
pare Epp.  i.  1.  101. 

64.  Insanit  vetereMJ  In  the  first  place,  says  ho,  if  Damasippus  is  mad  for 
buying  old  statues,  is  ho  less  mad  who  trusts  him  1 

65.  Esto!]  c?€v,  *be  it  so,'  a  way  of  passing  on  to  the  disproving  of  tho 
proposition  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  *  If  I  offer  you  a  purse  of  money  as 
a  free  gift,*  says  Stertinius,  *  are  you  mad  if  jou  accept  it  ?  Is  not  he  the 
fool  who  rejecU  the  treasure  that  Mercurius  m  his  bounty  offers,  seeing  he 
may  never  be  so  kind  again  ? ' 

68.  ^tuuii  praeiena  Mercuriuajhrt  f]  This  notion  appears  to  be  taken  from 
a  painting.  It  is  common,  in  ancient  works  of  art»  to  see  Mercurius  repre- 
sented with  a  purse  in  his  hand,  and  his  wings  on  his  cap  or  feet,  offering  the 
former,  as  in  haste,  to  some  figure  by  him. 

69.  Scribe  decern  Nerio;]  These  words,  to  v.  73,  are  an  invective  of  the 
money-lender  Perillius  against  his  slippery  debtor  Nerios.  And  the  Stoic 
replies  to  him  in  ver.  74  and  the  two  following  vexses.  The  sense  is  this. 
*  Make  an  entry  (says  Perillius)  of  ten  (minae,  or  anything  else)  lent  to  Ne- 
rins ;  add  by  war  of  security  a  hundred  such  bonds  as  Cicuta  employs,  and 
to  this  any  number  of  fetters  ^ou  please  (that  is,  take  what  secnnty  of  him 
von  choose),  still  the  rascal  will  escape.'  To  which  the  Stoic  replies,  *  If  he 
IS  mad  who  ruins  himself  and  cannot  pay  his  debts,  yon  are  more  mad  for 
lending  him  monej  which  you  have  no  chance  of  getting  back  again.'  The 
banker  ('  aiventanus '),  through  whom  the  money  was  advanced,  would  make 
an  entry  in  his  books,  which  entry  was  le^  evidence  of  the  debt ;  but  Peril- 
UuB  says  that  with  such  a  slippery  fellow  it  woakl  not  be  sufficient. 

Nenns  may  stand  for  anybody  of  this  character.  Ckuta  »  said  to  be  a 
nickname  given  to  some  notorious  usurer,  for  his  sour  temper.  Horace  rep- 
resents him  as  a  shrewd  person  to  have  dealings  with ;  one  who,  when  he  ad- 
vanced money,  looked  well  to  the  security,  and  when  he  bound  a  debtor,  tied 
the  knot  tight 

71.  Protetu,]  For  the  story  of  Proteus,  see  Hom.  Odyss.  410,  sqq.,  465, 
sqq.  (which  Virgil  has  imitated,  Geoig.  iv.  405,  sqq.)  Ovid,  Fast.  L  869, 
•qq.;  A.  A.  i.  761 :  — 

'*  Utque  leves  Proteus  modo  se  tenuabit  in  nndas ; 
Ivunc  leo,  nunc  arbor,  nunc  erit  hirtus  aper." 

72.  rafde$  injua]  See  note  on  S.  i.  9.  77.  '  Malis  ridentem  alients '  is  a 
provoiinal  way  of  expressing  a  hypocrite,  who  puts  on  a  face  not  bis  own. 
The  words  are  taken,  witiiout  strict  regard  to  their  application,  from  the 
Odyssey  (xx.  347),  ol  b*  ^brf  yifaBfxottn  yeXoiW  dKkarplourv,  where  the 
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suitors  of  Penelope  laa|;h  when  they  would  rather  hare  cried,  like  "  Quin  ct 
Ixion  Tityosquo  vultu  llisit  invito '  (C.  iii.  11.  21).  The  sense  is,  that  this 
cunning  debtor,  when  his  creditor  sues  liim,  will  put  on  all  kinds  of  charac- 
ters, tell  all  manner  of  lies,  get  out  of  the  obligation,  and  laugh  at  hb  cred- 
itor, let  him  do  what  ho  will  to  bind  him. 

74.  Si  tnale  ran  (jerere]     See  v.  40,  n. 

75.  Putidiw]  This  Forcellini  explains,  I  believe  correctly,  "insanius  ct 
quasi  corruptius.^*    As  'scribcro'  signifies  to  make  an  entry,  'rcscribcre' 

\  signifies  to  cancel  the  entry,  which  would  be  done  when  the  debt  was  paid, 
and  not  before.  *Quod  tu  nunquam  restribcre  possis'  therefore  means 
'  what  you  can  never  recover.'  '  Dictaro '  is  to  dictate  the  form  of  bond  for 
the  borrower  to  write  out,  or  the  sum  to  be  entered  in  his  own  books,  and 
cither  way  is  equivalent  to  lending  money.  When  the  unjust  steward  in  the 
parable  told  his  master's  debtor  to  sit  down  quickly  and  write  less  than  he 
owed,  he  was  said  *  dictare/  and  the  man  was  to  write  an  acknowledgment  in 
the  form  of  a  bond. 

77.  logamjtthep  componere,]  This  only  means  to  sit  down  and  composedly 
attend  to  what  he  is  going  to  say.  He  turns  from  Damasippus  to  an  imap- 
nary  mixed  audience,  and  addresses  four  classes  chiefly :  tliat  is  to  say,  tlic 
ambitious,  the  avaricious,  the  luxurious,  and  the  superstitious. 

83.  NcMcio  an  Anticyram]  On  the  phrases  'ncscio  an,'  'hand  scio  an,*  *I 
incline  to  think  it  is  so,'  see  Key's  L.  G.  1421.  Anticyra  was  a  town  of 
Phocis  on  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  production  of 
hellebore,  a  medicine  used  very  generally  in  cases  of  madness.  It  would 
seem  probable,  from  ver.  166  and  other  places,  that  patients  went  to  reside  at 
Anticyra  sometimes.  There  were  two  other  places  of  the  name,  one  in  Thes- 
saly,  another  m  Locris,  each  of  which  is  said  to  have  produced  hellebore,  but 
see  note  on  A.  P.  300.  'Destinare '  is  a  medical  term  for  prescribing.  Ster- 
tinius  says  that  he  rather  thinks  reason  would  prescribe  the  whole  produce  of 
Anticyra  for  the  covetous,  whom  he  reckons  the  worst  of  the  four. 

84.  Staberi]  This  person  is  unknown.  The  exhibition  of  gladiators  was 
originally  a  funeral  ceremony,  and  so  continued  afler  the  practice  became 
common  as  a  popular  entertainment.  After  the  funeral  of  a  wealthy  man  a 
distribution  of  meat  to  the  people  ('  visceratio ')  was  not  unusual,  and  a  pub- 
lic banquet  ('epulum')  was  very  common,  to  which  persons  of  the  highest 
distinction  that  the  friends  could  get  to  attend  were  mvited.  The  distribu- 
tion of  com  ('frumentatio')  was  also  a  common  practice.  This  Stabcrins, 
who  considered  it  a  disgrace  for  any  man  to  die  poor,  willed  that  the  amount 
of  his  property  should  be  recorded  on  his  tomb;  and  his  hercdes,  if  diey  did 
not  do  this,  were,  by  a  condition  in  his  testament,  *  damnati,'  under  a  penalty, 
to  celebrate  his  funeral  with  gladiatorial  shows  and  an  epulum  on  a  scale  to 
be  determined  by  Arrius,  which  would  be  a  costly  scale.  'Daranati'  is  a 
legal  term,  and  penalties  were  common  in  Roman  wills.  We  must  infer  from 
the  text  that  200  pairs  of  gladiators  were  in  Horace's  day  on  extravagant 
number,  but  in  later  times  it  would  not  hare  been  excessive. 

86.  arbttrh  Am'f]  Quintus  Arrius  (see  below,  v.  243)  was  well  known  in 
his  day.  He  was  a  man  of  low  character  and  origin,  and  rose  by  timeserv- 
ing to  honor  and  wealth.  On  one  occasion  he  gave  an  extravagant  funeral 
entertainment. 

87.  Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa.]    This  is  a  proverbial  expression.    See 

88.  i?«  sii  pntruus  mihiA  This  is  as  much  as  to  sar,  'Don't  dictate  or  lay 
down  the  law  for  mc.'    As  to  *  patruus,'  see  C.  iii.  12. 3,  and  above,  S.  2.  97. 

89.  prudmtfm]  Cicero  defines  '  prudentia '  thus :  *•  Snpientis  eat  providerc, 
a  quo  sapicntia  est  appellata  prudentia."  What  Staberius  provided  for  is  re- 
lated in  what  follows. 
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90.  summam  ptOrimom]  It  wonld  seem  from  this  as  if  he  had  not  increased 
the  property  his  father  had  left  htm,  since  the  amount  of  his  patrimony  was 
the  amomit  to  be  engrared  on  the  tomb. 

91.  Qufod]    This  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable. 

93.  perissei]  The  pluperfect  is  properly  joined  with  the  imperfect  in  this 
construction.  Compare  S  i.  6.  79,  and  Terence,  Phorm.  i.  2.  69,  "  Non  si 
rodisset  ei  pater  veniam  daret" ;  and  Adelph.  ii.  1.  24,  "  Si  attigisses  femes 
infortunium."  '  Nequior '  has  irony  in  it  But  8taberins's  doctrine  was  that 
goodness  was  measured  by  wealth,  and  that  if  he  should  die  poorer  by  the 
fourth  part  of  an  as,  he  would,  in  the  same  proportion,  be  in  his  own  esteem 
a  less  virtuous  man. 

97.  Sapiensnef  Edam,  et  rex,]  'Wise?  say  you.  Ay,  and  a  king  to 
boot,  and  an^rthin^  he  shall  please.'    But  'etiam '  in  replies  means  '  even  so.' 

99.  Q^^d  Btmile  tsti]  ' '  But  what  likeness,'  says  some  one,  'is  there  between 
that  person  of  yours  and  Aristippus '  ?  If  he  is  mad  (the  man  means),  surely 
Aristippus  is  more  mad. 

100.  Graecus  Ari$tippu8f'\  Aristippus  of  Cyrcne  profbssed  to  be  the  slave 
of  no  passion,  while  hQ  gratified  all.  He  cared  nothing  for  money,  while  he 
used  it  for  the  purpose  of  sensual  indulgence.  The  story  Horace  mentions  is 
derived  with  little  variation  from  Diog.  Lacrt  (ii.  77).    See  Epp.  i.  1.  18,  n. 

103.  litem  quod  lite  resolvit.]  Which  settles  one  doubtful  point  by  raising 
another.  It  supposes  that  me  conduct  of  Aristippus  may  oy  some  be  con- 
sidered noble. 

104.  «Si  quis  emat  cithttras,]  Sir  Henry  Halford  relates  an  instance  of 
lunacy  which  illustrates  this :  "  In  another  well-known  case  which  jnstif!^ 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  issning  a  writ '  de  lunatico  inquirendo,'  the  insanity  of 
the  ^tleman  manifested  itself  in  appropriating  everything  to  himself  and 
partme  with  nothing.  When  strongly  urged  to  put  on  a  clean  shirt,  he  would 
do  it,  bat  it  must  be  over  the  dirty  one ;  nor  would  he  put  off  his  shoes  when 
he  went  to  bed.  Ho  would  agree  to  purch^e  anything  that  was  to  be  sold, 
but  he  would  not  pay  for  it.  He  was,  in  fact,  bronght  up  from  the  King's 
Bench  prison,  where  ne  had  been  committed  for  not  paying  for  a  picture 
valued  at  £  1,500  which  he  had  agreed  to  buy;  and  in  givine  my  opinion  to 
the  jury  I  recommended  them  to  go  over  to  his  house  in  ForUand  IHacc, 
where  they  would  find  £  15,000  worth  of  property  of  every  description ;  this 
picture,  musical  instruments,  clocks,  baby-houses,  and  bawbles,  all  huddled 
m  confusion  together  on  the  floor  of  his  dining-room.  I  need  not  add,  that 
the  jury  found  the  gentleman  insane."  (Halford's  Essays,  p.  63.) 

106.  Jbrmcu]  Here  this  signifies  a  shoemaker's  last  It  is  used  for  moulds 
in  which  castings  are  made,  and  wonld  express  any  shape  or  block  on  which 
anything  is  made. 

107.  AversuM  mncaturis  .*]  The  poets  use  the  dative  after  verbs,  participles, 
and  adjectives,  which  signify  reipoval  or'  difference.  See  Key's  X.  G.  987. 
Compare  C.  ii.  4.  19 :  "  Tarn  lucro  aversam."  *  Istis '  (v.  106)  is  the  dative 
under  the  same  rule.    This  Latin  use  accounts  for  our  own  '  averse  to.' 

115.  CSlUt  veteritque  FaUrm\  Pliny  says,  respecting  the  age  of  Falemian, 
"  Falemum  nee  in  novitate  neo  in  nimia  vetustate  cor^ri  salubre  est  Media 
ejus  aetas  a  quinto  decimo  anno  indpit"  (N.  H.  xxiii  20.) 

116.  mhd  etiA  '  A  thousand,  —  nay,  that  is  nothing.'  He  might  have  said 
'immo.'    See  S.  i.  3.  20,  n. 

117.  wide-Octoqinta  annoe  wxtus,]  Alter  he  has  completed  seventy-nine 
years,  that  is,  in  liis  eightieth  year. 

118.  Mtragila  vesT/s,]  The  ancients  had  very  expensive  coverings  for  Uieir 
beds,  which  were  called  '  stragnla '  or  '  stragnlae  vestes.'  They  were  usually 
purple,  wide,  and  sometimes  richly  embroidered. 

121.  morbo  jactatwr  todem.]  That  is,  madness.  The  word  'jactari '  is  ap- 
plied medically  to  the  tossing  of  the  sick  and  writhing  of  those  in  pain. 
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123.  Dis  tnimice  tenex,]    This  is  an  adaptation  of  Btots  r)(Bpos^  a  common 
Greek  expression. 
127.  peijums,]    *  Pejerare '  is  the  common  form  of  this  word. 

129.  servoeque  tuos  quos  cure  pararii,]  *  Qaos  aere  pamris '  shows  the  foUy 
of  the  man  who,  having  laid  out  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  slaves,  cm- 
ploys  himself  in  breaking  their  heads  with  stones.  Such  a  man,  sajs  Sterti- 
nins,  would  be  counted  mad  by  acclamation.  '  Well,  then,'  he  adds  to  tho 
miser,  '  are  you  not  mad,  who  poison  your  mother  or  strangle  your  wife,  to 
get  rid  of  the  expense  of  keeping  them  ?  Of  course  not ;  for  you  do  it,  not 
at  Argos,  but  at  Rome ;  not  m  the  character  of  Orestes,  but  of  a  respectable 
citizen.  But  do  you  not  believe  Orestes  was  mad  before  he  killed  his  mother, 
and  when  no  one  suspected  it? '    As  to  'auid  enim,'  see  note  on  S-  i.  1.  7. 

130.  pwri  ctamentque  put-Uae:]  "  *  Quo^  in  the  poets  is  sometimes  placed, 
not  after  the  second  of  ibQ  two  words  compared,  but  after  a  word  which  is 
tho  common  predicate  of  both  clauses."  (Key's  L.  G- 1441.)  In  a  note,  Pro- 
fessor Key  adds,  "  A  construction  that  probably  began  with  a  repctitbn  of 
the  predicate,  *pueri  clament  clamentque  puellae.'^*  See  below  (v.  157), 
**  furtis  percamque  rapinis,"  and  many  other  instances. 

137.  mak  tutae  mentit]  '  Tutus '  was  in  medical  language  equivalent  to 
'sanus.'    '  Incolumis '  is  used  in  the  same  sense  (v.  132). 

141.  Hanc  Furiamf  hunc  cdiud]  What  Horace  alludes  to  when  he  speaks 
of  Orestes  calling  Pylades  names,  is  uncertain.  In  the  Orestes  of  Eunpides 
(v.  264)  he  says  to  his  sister : 

fuaov  fM  SxtidCfi-Sj  &s  ffoKfjs  ^f  Taprapop, 
sjpiendida  bilis.'j    '  Splendida '  is  a  redundant  epithet.    Persius,  who  imi- 
tates Horace  frequently,  calls  it '  vitrea  bilis  *  (iii.  8).    Galen  says,  "  The  black 
bile  is  brighter  than  the  blood  itself,  like  the  asphalt  from  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  they  call  Jewish  asphalt." 

142.  Opimius]  This  man,  who  was  'magnns  inter  opes  inop '  (C.  iii.  16. 
28)  is  quite  unknown  except  from  this  description.  On  tho  wine  of  Veil  see 
note  on  C.  L  9.  7,  and  Persius  (S.  r.  147):  "  Veientanumque  rubcllum." 
On  '  Campana  trulla,'  see  S.  i.  6. 118.  'TruUa,*  which  has  the  same  ele- 
ment as  TpvpXioP',  was  a  drinkingK>np  of  some  shape.  It  was  not  necessarily 
of  earthen-ware,  as  here.  Cicero  (in  Vcrr.  ii.  4. 271  mentions  one  made  of  a 
single  precious  stone  of  enormous  size,  with  a  gold  handle. 

147.  multuM  ceUr]     Sec  S.  i.  3.  57. 

155.  AgedurHt  sume  hoc  ptisanarium  onfzae,]  On  'agednm/  see  S.  i.  4. 38. 
'  Ptisanarium  *  is  a  diminutive  of  '  ptisana,'  and  means  a  little  broth.  Bice 
was  imported  from  Egypt. 

157.  furtis  pereamque  rapinisfl  See  note  on  S.  i.  3. 122,  and  above,  t.  130. 
The  wretched  man,  when  he  hears  the  price  of  his  food,  conjures  up  the  no- 
tion that  everybody  is  conspiring  to  rob  and  plunder  him. 

158.  C2uunam  igitur  aanusf]  These  questions  and  answers  are  all  carried 
on  by  Stertinius  himself.  'Stultus  et  insanus'  means  'ho  is  a  fool,  and 
^erefore  mad ' ;  not  '  he  is  a  fool,  and  moreover  ho  is  mad,'  since  folly  and 
madness  have  already  been  declared  to  bo  identical. 

161.  Chiterum  dixtsse  putaki]  Craterus  was  an  eminent  phvsidan  of  that 
day.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  with  confidence  as  attending  the  daughter  c^  At- 
ticus  during  her  illness,  b.  c.  45.  Ho  is  mentioned  by  PcrSins  many  years 
afterwards  as  representing  the  profession  (S.  iii  65).  *  Cardiacus,'  according 
to  Celsus's  definition,  is  "  nothing  else  than  excessive  weakness  of  the  body, 
which,  from  the  stomach  having  lost  its  tone,  is  wasted  with  immoderate 
sweating." 

163.  iMtho  terdardwr  ocirfo.]  This  whole  verse  is  repeated,  Epp.  i.  6.  28. 
'  Morbus  acutus,'  *  an  acute  disease,'  is  opposed  to  '  longns,'  *  a  chronic  dis- 
ease.' 
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165.  porcum  Laribusi]  C.  ill.  23.  4.  '  Let  him  offer  a  thanksgiying  to  his 
Lares  who  have  protected  him  from  those  vices.' 

168.  iServius  Oppidiua]  This  person  is  unknown,  except  from  this  passage. 
He  lived  at  Canusium,  a  town  of  Apulia  (see  S.  i.  5.  91,  n. ).  Horace  savs 
he  was  rich  even  with  two  farms,  according  to  the  standard  of  incomes  in  the 
old  times.  As  to  the  form  *divisse/  see  S.  1.  5.  79.  This  story  serves  to 
connect  the  subject  of  avarice  with  that  of  ambition,  which  is  the  next  form 
of  madness  and  profligacy  which  follows. 

171.  taio$t  —  nwxsqut]  The  *  talus '  was  the  knuckle-bone  of  some  animal, 
generally  a  sheep,  the  Greek  name  for  which  was  Aarpayakos.  The  manner 
of  plaving  with  it  was  the  same  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans,  and  the 
same  bones  arc  still  used  by  boys  in  England.  The  ancients  utfcd  them  in 
eames  of  skill  and  of  chance; 'for  the  Tatter  purpose  they  were  maikcd  as 
dice,  and  thrown  usually  from  a  box  called  'fritillus,'  '  phimus,' etc.  (See  S. 
ii.  7.  17,  n.)  Boys  had  also  games  of  various  kinds  with  nuts,  as  they  have 
DOW.  Suetonius  relates  that  Aufrusrus  used  to  amuse  himself  by  playing 
with  little  boys  at  these  games.  Oppidius  observed  that  his  son  Aulus  car- 
ried about  his  bones  and  his  nuts  in  a  careless  way  in  a  Icose  fold  of  his  toga, 
ready  to  give  them  away  to  any  of  his  companions,  or  to  lose  them  at  play ; 
while  Tiberius  always  counted  his  carefully  and  hid  them  away,  carrying  a 
serious  face  wherever  he  went ;  and  from  these  early  signs  of  <  liaratter  he 
foresaw  that  one  would  prove  a  spendthrift,  and  the  other  a  miser.  As  to 
Komentanus,  see  S.  i.  1.  102,  n. ;  and  on  Cicuta,  see  above,  v.  69. 

178.  coercti,]     Keeps  within  bounds,  defines,  limits. 

179.  Gloria]     See  S.  i.  6.  23. 

181.  i$  intestabilis  et  tacer  esio.]  A  person  who  was  '  intestabilis,'  as  the 
word  implies,  could  not  appear  as  a  witness  before  a  magistrate,  and  fo  lost 
virtually  much  of  his  capacity  for  private  rights.  *  Sacer '  was  one  condemned 
for  some  great  crime,  who  might  oe  put  to  death  by  anybody,  without  charge 
of  murder.  Thus  Gppidius  imprecates  a  curse  upon  his  fons,  if  they  should 
ever  aspire  so  high  as  ft  the  oflice  of  an  ledile  or  a  prietor. 

182.  In  cicere  atquefaba]  As  if  his  fons  were  already  seeking  rotes,  he 
says  to  each  of  them  (for  *tu '  must  be  so  understood),  *  So  you  iivould  throw 
away  your  money  in  distributing  largesses  to  the  people  (cuch  as  the  adiles 
were  wont  to  give),  in  order  that  yon  may  strut  about  in  the  Circus,  and 
have  a  bronze  statue  voted  you,  —  that  is  to  say,  that  you  may  be  loaded 
with  the  same  honors  as  the  groat  Agrippa,  like  a  fox  aping  a  lion.'  It  was 
customary  for  the  cediles  to  distribute  grain,  or  vegetables  of  the  sort  men- 
tioned, to  the  common  people,  at  the  festival  of  the  Floralia.  See  Pcrsius 
(V.  177, 

183.  Lotus  —  spatiere]  This  is  explained  in  the  note  on  Epod.  iv.  7.  As 
to  'aCncus,'  see  C.  iii.  3.  65,  n.  The  form  of  expression  <a€neus  ut  stes'  is 
like  that  in  C.  iv.  1.  19  :  "  Albanos  prope  te  lacus  Ponet  marmoream  ";  and 
Vu-g.  (Eel.  vii.  35)  : 

"  Nunc  to  marmorcum  pro  tempore  fccimus ;  at  tu 
Si  fetnra  gregem  suppleverit  aureus  esto." 
The  same  way  of  speaking  is  common  in  Greek.  Such  statues  as  are  here 
supposed  were  usually  erected  in  the  Forum,  and  one  had  probably  been 
lately  placed  there  in  honor  of  Agrippa.  It  taay  be  observed  that  Oppidius 
plainly  means  the  first  part  of  his  address,  from  *  In  cicere,'  etc.,  to  apply  to 
the  careless,  extravagant  Aulus,  while  the  simile  of  the  fox  and  lion  is  only 
applicable  to  Tiberius,  who,  if  be  spends  his  money,  will  look  for  a  substan- 
tial return  for  it,  in  such  honors  and  rewards  as  he  saw  Agrippa  had  won. 

185.  qtioefert  Atfrippa]  Agrippa,  after  he  had  been  praetor  and  consul, 
undertook  the  aedilesnip,  which  was  the  lowest  of  the  curule  offices,  in  b.  c. 
33,  to  gratify  Augustus.    His  munificence  waA  very  great  in  the  erection  of 
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C*  *'c  baildingfl  and  the  celebration  of  games  on  a  splendid  scale,  and  in 
donations  to  the  people. 

186.  Astuta  ingenuum]  This  appears  to  be  nothing  bnt  a  soitable  iUostre- 
tion  invented  by  Horace.  It  is  obvioas  enough,  and  we  need  not  suppose  it 
a  proverb  or  a  current  fiible  of  JRsop  or  an j  one  else. 

187.  Ne  qitis  htmasse  velU]  This  scene  is  taken  from  the  remonstrance  of 
Uljsses  with  Agamemnon,  in  the  Aiax  of  Sophocles  (r.  1328,  sqq.),  after 
Ajax  has  destroyed  himself.  'Veto  usually  ffoverns  the  infinitive  mood. 
Once  more,  as  here,  Horace  uses  it  with  'ne'  and  the  subjunctive  (Epp.  ii.  1. 
239),  and  once  with  the  subjunctive,  but  without  'ne'  (C.  iii  8.  96).  Tibol- 
Ins  has  'veto'  with  'ut':  "Illius  ut  verbis  sis  mihi  lenta  veto"  (ii.  6.  36). 
'  Atrida'  is  the  later  form  of  the  vocative.  The  Greek  'Atride'  is  used  in 
Epp.  i.  7.  43.  '  Cur'  is  awkwardly  placed,  as  it  is  in  8.  7.  104.  The  con- 
nection with  what  precedes  lies  in  me  extravagant  and  imperious  conduct  of 
Ae  king,  as  illustrating  the  excesses  of  pride,  and  proving  that  madness  i« 
found  in  high  places  and  in  the  heart  of  kings.  Stertinius,  it  must  be  ro- 
membered,  is  exposing  the  folly  of  ambition.  The  dialogue  is  supposed  to 
be  between  Agamemnon  and  one  of  his  soldios,  in  view  of  the  nnbnried 
corpse  of  Ajax.  '  I  am  a  king,'  (*  I  am  one  of  tht  common  sort,  and  dare 
ask  no  more !  *  inten)oses  the  soldier  humbly,)  — '  and  moreover  the  tiling  is 
just  that  I  command.'  There  is  a  j^ood  deal  of  irony  here.  The  justice  of 
the  command  is  secondary  to  the  will  of  the  despot,  and  his  suliject  is  ready, 
with  instinctive  awe,  to  admit  that  it  is  so ;  but  the  tyrant  condescends  to 
justify  his  act ;  and  the  man  of  low  degree,  not  without  trembling  and  doubt 
and  astonishment  at  such  condescension,  ventures  to  ask  that  lus  reason  may 
be  enlightened  a  little,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  to  acquiesce  willingly. 
Stephens  qnotes  a  Greek  proverb,  lutp^  koI  ficuriXn  v6fios  cfypo^or,  'Fools 
and  kings  are  governed  by  an  unwritten  law.'  Compare  Juvenal,  "  Sie  volo 
sic  jubeo ;  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas  "  (vi  223). 

191.  Di  tibi  dent  capta  cUusem  dedtieere  TVoja!]    Tlys  is  a  rersion  of  tiie 

words  of  Chryses  to  the  king  (11.  i.  18) : 

vfup  fup  $(o\  ioUv  'OXvfJona  dtf/ior*  Zvovnt 
^KfTfpircu  TlpidfUHo  w6\iv^  ed  d*  oUab   UiirBcu. 

'  Consulere'  is  used  humorously,  as  if  the  person  addressed  was  ajuiiscon- 

snltus.    On  '  respondere,'  see  C.  S.  55,  n. 

194.  Putacit]  The  two  forms  'putrcscere'  and  'putescerc'  are  in  use, 
bat  there  is  no  difference  of  meaning  in  them.  'Putrescat'  is  used  abovo 
(v.  119). 

195.  Gaudeat  td  populus  Priami  Priamusqut\  Comp.  B.  i.  255 :  i(  ictv 
yriBr)tm%  Hpiofiog  Hpidftoi6  r€  frcudcff. 

197.  MiUe  wium]  " '  Millo '  in  the  singular  b  commonly  an  adjective ;  in 
the  plural,  perhaps  always  a  substantive."  An  exception  to  the  uUter  part 
of  this  rule  occurs  above  ( S.  L  6. 1 1 1 ).  '  Morti  dedit '  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  our  '  put  to  death.'  'Do'  means  'to  put' ;  so  its  compounds  'abdo,'  '  to 
put  away';  'addo,'  'to  put  to';  'condo,'  'to  put  together';  'dedo,*  'to 
put  down '  (one's  arms) ;  '  dido,'  '  to  put  asunder  or  distribute ' ;  'cdo,'  '  to 
put  forth ' ;  '  indo,'  *  to  put  on ' ;  '  trado,'  '  to  put  across,  to  hand  over,'  etc 

198.  imecum  se  occidere  ofewtans.]     See  Soph.  Aj.  42  : 

ri  hrffra  iroifwais  r^yd'  €ir€fiiriirT(i  fidxrw ; 

199.  cUbsm  AiUide  natam]  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  was 
brought  to  the  altar  to  be  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  when  the  Greek  fleet  was 
detained  in  the  port  of  Aulis,  in  Euboea,  on  its  way  to  Troy.  But  the  god- 
dess carried  her  off  to  be  her  priestess  in  Tauri. 

900.  9pt«f^9^qv*  mola  caput,]  This  is  the  'mola  salsa,'  the  meal  and  salt 
with  which  the  head  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled.    (See  C.  iii.  23.  20,  n.) 
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201.  Qwmtmf  —  TnsanuM]  'Qaorsam?'  expresses  a  sodden  and  an&TT' 
interraption  of  the  king,  astonished  at  the  man's  boldness,  while  he,  being 
warm,  goes  on  without  heeding  Agamemnon's  anger,  '  for  mad  as  he  was, 
what  did  Ajax  do  ? ' 

203.  Uxore  et  gnato ;]     Tecmessa  and  Euiysaces. 

204.  Non  We]  '  Non '  must  not  be  separated  from  '  ille.'  The  meaning  is 
'not  even  he,*  ovd*  ciccivof.     So  in  C.  iil  21.  9 : 

"  liion  ille  quanquam  Socraticis  madet 
Sermonibus  te  negiieet  borridns." 

205.  adoerao  litore]  The  shore  is  called  advenje  because  they  wuntcd  to 
get  away  from  it,  and  could  not.  Properly  the  winds  were  adverse,  not  the 
coast.  But  the  transfer  of  the  epithet  from  the  wind  to  the  shore  is  in  accord- 
ance with  a  common  usage. 

207.  Meo,  sed  nonfuriosus.]  This  is  a  veiy  polite  reply,  considering  the 
provocation.  The  colloquy  ends  here.  Horace,  we  may  presume,  had 
something  before  him  to  suggest  what  must  appear  to  us  a  rather  unnatural 
and  far-fetched  scene. 

208.  Qfti  species  alias  veris]  '  He  who  shall  entertain  fancies  foreign  to  the 
truth,  and  mixed  up  together  by  the  confusion  of  his  own  wickedness,  will  be 
accounted  mad.' 

21 1.  ettm  occiditjiesipil  agnos ;]  This  b  an  irregular  collocation  of  words ; 
but  it  is  not  mended  by  toe  commas  by  which  '  £sipit '  is  usu^ly  preceded 
and  followed. 

214.  Si  quis  Uctica]  The  Mectica'  of  the  Romans  and  diopelov  of  the 
Greeks  were  introduced  from  Asia,  and  differed  very  slightly  iit>m  the  palan- 
quins in  which,  from  time  immemorial,  the  Asiatics  have  been  carried. 

217.  inUrdido  huic  omne  adimatjus]  The  law  of  the  XII.  Tables  assiKQcd 
the  chaige  of  persons  who  were  *  funosi  *  to  their  relations  in  the  male  line, 
'agnati,'  and  the  prsstor  in  later  times  chose  the  person  who  should  act  as 
'  curator '  to  the  insane  person.  The  same  law  applied  to  *  prodigi,'  notorious 
spendthrifts.  (See  below,  £pp.  i.  1. 102,  sq.)  The  story  of  Sophocles  brought 
before  an  Athenian  jury  by  his  sons,  and  reading  the  celebrated  chorus  in  his 
CEdipns  Coloneus  to  prove  his  sanity,  is  told  by  Cicero  in  his  treatise  on  Old 
Age,  c.  7.    '  Omne  jus '  means  every  legal  right. 

221.  hie  summa  est  insania;]  'Insania'  signifies  unsoundness  of  mind 
generally;  'furor,'  the  same,  accompanied  with  violence.  Horace's  cli- 
max of  madmen  is  the  fool,  the  man  of  crime,  and  the  ambitious  the  worst 
of  all. 

222.  vttrea]    This  probably  means  the  glitter  of  fame. 

223.  Hunc  circumtoottit]  This  verse,  which  has  a  grand  Epic  tone,  Orclli 
thinks  may  be  taken  from  Ennius.  But  Horace  may  have  written  it  himself. 
He  resorts  occasionally  to  travesty  to  heighten  the  force  of  his  satire.  The 
worst  stage  of  insanity  is  represented  by  one  whom  Bellona  (the  goddess  of 
war)  hovers  round,  with  a  trumpet  of  thunder  and  her  bloody  scourge,  and 
urges  on  to  madness.  The  Bellonarii,  her  priests,  cut  their  own  flesh  to  offer 
the  blood  in  sacrifice. 

224.  Nunc  age]  He  now  passes  on  to  the  third  kind  of  madness,  profligate 
extravagance. 

225.  Vincet  enim  stuUos  ratio]  See  S.  i.  3. 115,  n.  ,  As  to  'talenta,'  see  S. 
7.89. 

228.  Jttsci  turba  impia  rici,]  The  Vicus  Tuscus  was  a  street  south  of  the 
Forum,  and  is- said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a  body  of  fugitives  from 
Porsena's  army,  who  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Bomans,  and  al- 
lowed to  occupy  this  street.  It  appears  to  have  been  filled  with  shops,  some 
apparently  of  the  better  sort 

229.  (fum  scwrris/artor,]   *  Fartores '  were  perBoni  whose  business  was  to 
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fbtten  ibwis.  The  '  scnrrae/  '  pannites,  were  sent  fbr  to  help  to  consame  aU 
thb  quantinr  of  provisions,  and  to  entertain  the  new  heir. 

ctt/A  Velabro]  The  Veiabrum  is  said  to  have  derired  its  name  from  the 
Tcrb  '  vehere/  because  the  ground  was  orisinally  a  swamp  traversed  by  boats. 
It  was  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  citj  which  lay  between  Mons  Capitolinus 
and  Mons  Aventinns,  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Circus  Maximus.  Here,  too, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  collection  of  shops  of  the  better  sort. 

cmne  mactUum,]  There  were  in  earlier  tioMs  different  markets  for  the  sale 
of  difierent  provisions,  as  the  '  fomm  boarinm '  for  oxen,  'olitorium '  for  veg- 
etables, 'piscarinm'  and  '  piscatorium '  for  fish,  'cnpedinis'  for  delicacies, 
etc  These  were  afterwards  (the  tkne  is  uncertain)  all  tninsforred  to  one 
large  market,  on  the  site  of  the  *  forum  cupedinis,'  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Sacra  Via,  not  far  from  the  Forum  Romanum.  This  market  was  called 
Macellnm,  the  diminutive  form  of  '  maceria,'  the  wall  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. 

232.  vd  nunc  pde  vd  cms  ]    This  seens  to  mean  '  whenever  yon  please.' 

233.  aequus :]  This  is  ironical.  The  young  man,  affecting  to  be  just, 
shows  a  wanton  extravagance  towards  the  most  profligate  persons. 

234.  In  nive  iMcana]^  It  appears  from  this  passage  and  8.  8.  6,  that  Ln- 
canian  boars  were  particularly  prized.  Martial  mentions  an  Etrurian  boar  as 
a  great  present  he  had  received.  Horace,  in  the  next  Satire  (ver.  40),  recom- 
mends the  Umbrian  boar  above  the  Laurentian,  or  those  found  in  the  marshy 
land  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Laurentum,  about  six- 
teen miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  The  same  cause  that  save  the  Um- 
brian boar  its  superiority  would  give  value  to  the  Lucanian :  myth  were  fed 
upon  the  acorns  and  chestnuts  of  me  Apennines,  which  are  still  considered  in 
Italy  the  best  food  for  hogs,  wild  and  tame.  The  hoar  was  usually  sen'cd  up 
whole,  at  largo  tables,  and  formed  the  principal  dish.  The  *  ocrea '  wax  a 
leather  gaiter  that  came  up  to  the  knee  aiid  round  the  calf  like  the  soldier's 
greaves,  and  was  called  from  them.- 

235.  verris.]  *  Verrere*  is  a  word  used  for  fishing :  *to  sweep  the  waters.' 
See  note  on  S.  4. 37. 

237.  iibidecte$;]  'Decies  ccntena  millia  sestertinm':  ten  hundred  thou- 
sand sestertii,  not  much  under  nine  thousand  pounds.    (See  8. 1.  3.  15.) 

239.  Filius  Aesopi]  j^Ssopus,  the  actor,  amassed  great  wealth.  The  name 
of  his  son  who  inherited  it  was  Clodius,  which  was  the  father's  name,  given 
him  perhaps  as  a  frccdman  of  some  one  belonging  to  the  Clodia  gens.  Csc- 
cilia  Mctclla  was  the  wife  of  P.  Cornelius  I^ntulus  Spinther.  and  was  di- 
vorced by  him  B.  c.  45,  in  consequence  of  her  intrigues,  chiefly  "^rith  Dola- 
bclla,  Cicero's  son-in-law,  of  whose  profligacy  ^sofrs  son  appears  to  have 
been  a  partner.  The  mod  freak  of  Clodius  is  also  (as  is  better  known)  re- 
lated of  Cleopatra.  .£sopus,  the  actor,  was  not  less  extravagant  than  his 
son,  see  below,  v.  245,  n. 

243.  Qaititi  proffeniea  Arri,]  Of  the  father  enough  has  been  said  above 
(ver.  86,  n.).    Of  the  sons  nothing  is  known. 

245.  Lvacinias]  The  second  syllable  is  long ;  the  third  coalefccs  with  the 
last  (see  i.  7.  30,  n.).  A  dish  of  nightingales  would  cost  a  large  sum  and 
afford  little  meat.  Pliny  mentions  that  -^Isopus,  the  actor  (see  above,  v. 
239,  n.),  on  one  occasion  had  a  dish  of  singing  and  talking  birds,  each  of 
which  cost  6,000  sestertii,  and  the  whole  dish  100,000,  on  which  Pliny  rv- 
marks,  the  man  was  worthy  of  his  son,  who  melted  the  pearl  and  drank  it.  — 
'  Impenso '  is  nowhere  else  used  absolutely  for  *  impenso  pretio,*  which  is  a 
common  exprenaion  for  a  high  price. 

246.  Sanin  crtta,  an  cariione  wjiawHf]  The  distinction  of  days  bv  white 
and  black  marks  has  been  mentioned,  C.  i.  36.  10,  n.  Horace  here*  applies 
them  to  the  disttnctkm  of  character.    The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is,  •  Are 
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ihej  as  men  of  sound  mind  to  bo  marked  with  a  white  mark,  or  (as  unsomid) 
with  a  black  ? '  *  Saiiin  *  is  a  contraction  of  *  sanine.*  *  Quorsum  abeant  1 ' 
*  what  b  to  become  of  them  ?  are  they  to  be  marked,  &c.  1  * 

248.  Luderepar  impar,]  A  game  fit  only  for  children,  in  which  one  per- 
son guessed  whether  the  number  of  things  another  person  hold  in  his  hand 
was  odd  or  even.  The  Greeks  had  the  same  game,  and  called  it  apria^tiv. 
Stcrtinius  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  man  of  pleasure,  whose  madness  is  no  less 
than  that  of  the  covetous,  the  ambitious,  or  the  spendthrift.  With  the  last  he 
is  closely  allied. 

250.  ratio  esse  enincet]  See  above,  v.  225.  Ho  says,  "If  reason  convinces 
you  that  all  these  symptoms  of  madness  are  no  worse  than  whining  after 
women,  is  it  not  better  to  repent  and  lay  aside  such  things  ?  " 

251.  trimus  Quale  nrius]  Such  a  game  as  you  used  to  pky  at  formerly, 
when  you  were  but  tWe  years  old. 

254.  Muiatus  Polemon  f]  Folemon  was  a  youth  given  to  pleasures  and  bad 
company.  Passing  tlie  Academy  with  a  garland  on  bis  head,  and  with  a 
bana  of  riotous  companions,  while  Xenocrates  was  lecturing,  he  burst  into  the 
school,  but  was  so  struck  with  what  he  heard,  that,  having  gone  in  a  thought- 
less profligate,  he  came  out  serious  and  quite  converted.  Ue  succeeded  Xeno- 
crates at  the  head  of  the  Academy  (b.  c.315).  Xenocrates  himself,  whose 
purity  of  life  and  sobriety  of  character  are  referred  to  in  the  word  '  impransi,' 
oecame  the  head  of  the  Platonic  school  on  the  resignation  of  Speusippus 
(b.  c.  339).  He  was  the  disciple  of  Plato,  and  accompanied  him  on  his 
travels. 

255.  Fasciolas,  cubital,  foccUta,]  These  are  all  articles  of  dress,  worn  only 
by  women,  or  by  men  who  took  great  care  of  their  person.  *  Pasciola '  was 
a  bandage  for  the  legs,  '  cubital '  a  sleeve  for  the  arm,  *  focale '  a  bandage  for 
the  throat.  '  Impransus '  stands  for  *  sobrius,'  because  it  was  not  usual  for 
abstemious  men  to  take  the  midday  meal  (' prandium ').  'Furtim'  is  a 
happy  touch  of  Horace's.  It  expresses  the  shame  of  the  young  man,  and  his 
instmctive  reverence  for  the  philosopher  and  the  place  be  was  in,  better  than 
many  sentences  could  have  done.  '  Correptus '  means  '  arrested,  conscience- 
smitten.' 

258.  Porrtgis  iralojmero]  The  caprices  of  a  spoilt  child  are  no  worse  than 
those  of  lovers  squabnlii^  and  making  it  up  again. 

259.  Sume,  cateile !]  Such  diminutives  were  expressions  of  endearment. 
There  is  a  collection  of  such  in  a  scene  of  Plautus  (Asin.  iil.  3.  76) : 

"  Die  idtur  mo  passcrculum,  gallinam,  cotumicem, 
Agnellum,  haedillum  me  tuum  die  esse  vel  vitellum  " ; 
and  ver.  103  : 

*'  Die  igitur  me  anaticulam,  columbam,  vel  eatellnm, 
Hirundinem,  monedukm,  passercnlum  pntillum." 

260.  offit  ubi  secum]  With  such  a  scene  as  this  the  Ennuchus  of  Terence 
opens,  and  a  good  deal  is  taken  word  for  word  from  that  scene.  The  lover's 
indecision  is  represented  elsewhere,  in  Epod.  xi.  19,  sqq. 

270.  nihilo  fius  explicet]  *  Explico '  signifies  to  gain  a  point  or  serve  a  pur- 
pose. There  is  a  like  use  of  tins  word  in  Csroar  (B.  G.  viii.  4) :  "  Explican- 
dao  rei  frumentariae  causa."  It  is  also  used  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  C.  iv.  9. 
44,  where  see  note. 

272.  Picenia  exeetpens  aemina  pomit]  The  orchards  of  Picennm,  the  dis- 
tricj  that  lay  between  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  the  Hadriatic,  appear  to 
have  been  celebrated.  In  the  next  Satire  (ver.  70)  Picenian  apples  are  said 
to  be  superior  to  those  of  Tibur,  and  they  are  mentioned  many  years  later  by 
Juvenal  (xi.  74).  The  sport  here  alluded  to  is  thus  explained.  Lovers  were 
wont  to  take  the  pips  of  apples  between  their  finger  and  ^umb  and  shoot 
them  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  if  they  struck  it,  their  wish  would  be  accomplished. 
Some  such  games  are  common  in  our  own  nurseries. 
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273.  n  cameram  percusli]  *  Camera,'  wliich  is  from  the  Greek  KafidfMy  and 
is  sometimes  spelt  with  an  '  a/  was  an  arched  ceiling,  as  *  lacunar  *  was  flat 
The  hitter  was  so  called  from  panels  with  raised  sides,  and  so  having  each 
the  appearance  of  a  *  lacns  *  or  shallow  reservoir,  into  which  the  ceiling  was 
sometimes  divided.  It  was  common  in  rich  hotises  for  the  ceiling  to  be  richly 
omaqiented.  See  C.  ii.  18.  2.  'Laquear'  is  another  form  of  *  lacunar'' 
Horace  also  uses  the  expression  Maqueata  tecta'  (C.  ii.  16.  12),  which  is 
found  in  other  writers. 

penes  te  esf]  This  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Greek  cV  cavr^  r?yai,  for  a 
man  in  his  right  mind :  or  it  may  mean  to  ask  if  the  man  is  *  suo  jure,'  which 
one  who  was  •  furiosus  *  would  not  be. 

274.  cum  balbaferut]  *  You  strike  yonr  lisping  words  against  your  old 
palate,'  which  means  that  ho  talks  in  a  silly,  childish  way. 

275.  Adde  cruor-em  StuUitiaf]  •  But  childish  nonsense  is  not  the  worst  of 
this  madness.  Add  bloodshed  to  folly  and  run  into  the  most  violent  excesses 
of  passion,  and  you  will  not  do  more  than  such  lusts  commonly  lead  to. 
Such  is  the  Stoic  s  meaning.  '  Ignem  gladio  scrutare '  is  a  translation  of  a 
Greek  saying,  irvp  uaxalpq.  o-jcoXc vf  h',  *  to  stir  the  fire  with  the  sword,'  which 
is  attributed  to  Pythagoras.  To  stir  the  fire  of  lust  with  the  sword,  is  to  stir 
up  strife  and  bloodshed  in  the  indulgence  of  your  lusts. 

276.  Modoy  inqitam,  UeUade  vercussa]  *  To  take  a  late  instance,*  seems  to 
be  the  meaning  of  *  modo.'  The  story  here  referred  to  was  probably  well 
known  at  the  time,  but  of  the  actors  in  it  we  know  nothing. 

278.  Cerritus/uU,  an  commotae]  *  Cerritus '  means  *  mad,'  but  its  derivation 
is  uncertain.  'Commotus'  is  used  for  diflferent  degrees  of  mental  excite- 
ment See  y.  209,  where  the  meaning  is  the  same  as  here.  Agrippina,  who 
was  of  a  hasty  temper,  is  called  *  commotior '  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  i.  33).  *  Cog- 
nata  yocabufa*  means  words  which  may  difrer  in  sound,  but  arc  one  in 
sense. 

281 .  Libertinus  eratf]  The  next  folly  noticed  is  superstition.  Stcrtinius 
tells,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  story  of  an  old  'libertinus,'  who  went  from 
shrine  to  shrine  erected  in  the  *  compita,'  spots  where  two  or  more  streets  met, 
praying  to  the  Lares  Compitales  (for  whom  altars  were  built  in  such  places, 
see  above,  y.  26,  n.)  tiiat  they  would  grant  him  immortality.  This  ho  did 
early  in  the  morning,  quite  sober,  and  with  hands  washed,  as  became  a  seri- 
ous worshipper.  "Sovr  this  man  was  sound  in  hearing  and  sight;  but,  says 
Stertinius,  it  his  former  master  had  ever  wanted  to  part  with  him,  in  putting 
him  up  for  sale  he  would  have  cautioned  purchasers  that  he  was  not  in  his 
right  mind,  unless  he  wanted  to  get  into  an  action  to  rescind  the  bai^in  on 
the  ground  of  fraud.  It  was  necessary  for  a  person  selling  a  slave  to  inform 
the  buyer  of  any  bodily  or  mental  defect  in  him.  To  wash  the  hands  and 
feet  before  offering  prayer  or  sacrifice  was  a  custom  with  the  Greeks  and 
Komans.    Hector  says  (H.  vi.  266) : 

X(p(ri  d*  aviirroLO'iv  Att  \€i^i9  aWotra  otvop 

283.  swrpiie]     See  C.  i.  36.  8. 

287.  in  genu  Meneni.]  Of  Menenius  nothing  is  known.  '  Mcncniac  stul- 
titiae  *  or  '  ineptiae '  is  spoken  of  as  a  proverb. 

289.  cubantisA  See  note  on  S.  i.  9.  18.  * Illo  die '  may  mean  'die  Jovis.' 
The  Jews  fastea  on  Thursdays  and  Mondays  ("I  fiist  twice  in  the  week," 
Luke  xviii.  12),  in  commemoration,  it  is  said,  of  the  ascent  of  Moses  into  the 
Mount  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  and  of  his  return  on  the  second.     The 

fracticcs  of  the  Jews  were  the  best  illustrations  of  superstition  in  the  eyes  of 
lorace  and  men  of  the  world,  and  their  fast  is  here  perhaps  alluded  to.  See 
note  on  S.  i.  9.  69.  On  special  occasions  fasts  were  ordered  at  Rome.  The 
vow  made  by  the  mother  for  her  sick  child  is,  tliat,  if  he  recowrs,  ho  shall 
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stand  naked  in  the  Tiber,  to  wash  awaj  hig  sins.  This  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent another  forcimi  sapcrstition,  as  the  Romans  held  it,  that  of  bathing  the 
bodj  in  token  of  me  pnrifying  of  the  soul. 

295.  Q^one  maio]  See  S.  i.  10. 21  on  *  qnone.'  *  Timor  dcoram '  is  equiv- 
alent to  d(i<n8aifju>via  in  its  usual  sense  of  superstition.  '  Doorum  mctus ' 
expresses  a  right  fear  or  reverence  of  the  gods.  But  the  distinction  was  not 
invariably  observed. 

296.  sapientum  octavus,]  That  is,  he  might  take  his  place  with  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece. 

297.  ne  compeilarer  inukua.]  'Compcllare'  is  sometimes  used  absolutely 
and  in  a  bad  sense,  that  is  to  abuse,  as  here. 

299.  Resnicere  ignoto]  This  refers  to  iEsop'a  fable  of  the  two  wallets, 
which  is  told,  with  its  moral,  in  five  lines  by  Phiedrus  (iv.  10) : 

'*  Peras  imposuit  Jupiter  noois  dnas :    * 
Propriis  repletam  vitiis  post  tergum  dcdit, 
Alicnis  ante  pectus  sus]>cndit  gravem. 

Hac  re  videre  nostra  mala  non  possumus ; 
Alii  simul  delinquunt,  ccnsores  sumus." 

300.  sic  vendcu  omnia  pluriSfj   On  *  sic,'  see  C.  i.  3. 1,  n.  '  Pluris '  is  simply 

I)ut  for  '  magno.*    Horace  quietly  hints  to  Damasippus  that  he  had  better 
eave  off  philosophy  and  return  to  his  trade,  in  wnich  he  wishes  him  all 
success. 
303.  Agave]    How  she  and  the  other  Mffinads  tore  her  son  Pentheus  to 

?ieces  for  intruding  upon  the  oigies,  is  related  at  length  by  Ovid.    (Met.  iii. 
01,  sqq.) 

308.  AedificaSf  hoc  esty]  '  You  are  building,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
yon,  who  are  a  dwarf  two  feet  high,  are  aping  the  airs  of  a  giant ;  and  yet 
^ou  laugh  at  Turbo  (a  gladiator  of  great  courage,  but  small  stature),  swell- 
mg  with  a  spirit  too  big  for  his  little  body.'  Horace  may  have  been  making 
some  additions  to  his  Sabine  house,  and  about  this  time  Maecenas  built  his 
large  house  on  the  Esquiliic.     (See  S.  i.  8,  Introduction.) 

312.  verum  est]  bucaiov  cWi ;  *  is  it  right  1 '  Compare  Cajsar,  B.  G.  iv.  8 : 
"  Neque  verum  esse  qui  suos  fines  tueri  non  potuerint  alienos  occupare."  See 
also  tivy  iii.  40. 

313.  Tantum  disBimlem]  A  similai*  construction  occurs  immediately  below 
(ver.  317),  'tantum  magna.'  'Multum  similis'  (S.  ii.  5.  92),  'multum  dis- 
similis '  (Epp.  i.  10.  3),  are  like  phrases.  '  Tanto  '  is  the  dative  governed  by 
'certare.^ 

314.  Ahsentis  ranae]    This  fable  is  told  by  Phaedrus  (i.  24). 

318.  Major  dimidio,  Num  tanto  f]  *  Greater  by  half,'  is  a  way  of  speaking 
which  must  not  be  taken  literally.  By  '  num  tanto '  the  frog  means  to  ask 
whether  the  calf  was  so  much  bigger  than  her  natural  size  as,  by  pufllng,  she 
had  made  herself.  '  Is  it  so  much  bigger  ? '  she  says,  blowing  nersclf  out  to 
proportions  much  sn^eater  than  her  own. 

320.  abltidit]  This  word  occurs  nowhere  else.  It  means  to  be  out  of  har- 
mony with. 

322.  tonus]  See  A.  P.  296 :  "Excludit  sanos  Hclicone  poCtas  Democri- 
tus.'*  There  is  not  much  consistency  in  Damasippus  uipnc  Horace  to  write 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Satire,  and  calling  him  mad  for  doing  so  at  the  end 
of  it. 

323.  horrendam  rabiem.]  This  charge  against  himself  need  not  be  taken 
seriously.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  Horace  was  an  ill-tempered  -man. 
He  laments  the  facility  of  his  temper  on  one  occasion.  (S.  i.  9. 1 1 .)  But  he 
says  he  is  irritable.    (Epp.  i.  2a  25.) 

Cultum  majorem  censu.]  *  Your  living  beyond  your  income.'  Horace  tries 
to  stop  him,  out  the  man  goes  on  with  one  instance  of  his  folly  after  another. 
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324.  Tenms,  —  tms  te.]   '  Mind  your  own  bnsiness.' 

326.  O  major  tatidem]  The  scene  winds  np  with  a  pretended  deprecation 
of  the  severe  troths  of  Damasippns,  to  whom  the  poet  snbmits  as  the  greater 
TT^ftiimMi  of  the  two,  and  hombies  himself  before  him  accordingly. 


SATIRE   IV. 

This  Satire  is  an  essay  on  good  living,  put  in  the  form  of  precepts  deliv- 
ered to  Horace  at  second  hand  by  one  Catios,  who  professes  to  have  received 
them  from  some  sage  more  learned  in  the  art,  whom  he  does  not  name. 
Horace  meets  him  accidentally,  as  he  is  hurrying  away  from  the  Professor's 
lecture^  to  think  over  what  he  had  learnt,  and  to  store  it  in  his  mind.  Catius 
recites  what  ho  has  heard,  from  memory  or  from  notes,  and  enters  without 
preface  upon  the  question  of  the  first  course.  The  Professor  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  carried  his  hearers  through  an  entire  dinner,  **  ab  ovo  usque 
ad  mala  "  (see  S.  i  3.  6,  n.).  Catius  only  gives  the  heads  of  the  lecture  and 
one  or  two  of  the  sage's  reflectioDS.  The  precepts  he  delivers  inflame  Hor- 
ace with  a  desire  to  see  and  hear  the  great  man  himself,  and  he  prays  Catius 
to  introduce  him.  It  may  be  that  Horace  had  some  third  person  in  his  eye, 
but  wc  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  it  was.  If  it  be  so,  there  were  those, 
no  doubt,  who  would  understand  the  allusion  at  the  time.  As  to  the  man 
Catius  himself,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  well-known  follower  of  the  Epicu- 
rean school,  but  he  must  have  been  dead  many  years  before  tliis  Satfaie  was 
written.  Probably,  therefore,  Horace  only  introduces  his  name  as  a  handle 
for  ridicaling  the  Epicureans. 

1.  Undeetquo  Gitius?]  On  Catius,  see  Introduction.  On  the  formula, 
see  S-  i.  9.  62,  n. 

2.  Ponere  signa^  The  ancients  practised  mediods  for  helping  the  memory. 
The  first  *  memona  technica  *  was  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  invented  by 
Simonides  of  Ceos.  *  Signa '  were  more  technically  called  '  imagines,'  ob- 
jects which  the  person  arranged  so  that  his  mind's  eye  could  rest  upon  diem, 
and  thus  assist  his  memory.  '  Ponere  signa '  seems  also  to  have  been  com- 
monly used  in  this  sense. 

3.  Anytique  r«fim]  Anytus  was  one  of  the  three  (Meletus  and  Lycon  were 
his  associates)  who  got  up  and  conducted  the  prosecution  of  Socraics. 

4.  tempore  laev6\  See  above,  S.  ii.  1.  18:  "Nisi  dextro  tempore  Flacd 
Verba,"  etc. 

6.  Qjod  si]  Horace  apolo^zes  for  interrupting  and  detaining  him ;  but, 
he  says,  if  he  should  thereby  foi^t  any  part  of  his  lesson  for  a  moment,  ho 
will  presently  recover  it,  he  has  such  a  wonderful  memory,  either  by  nature 
or  art,  or  bom. 

\\.  cM}iJtwr  auOor.'l     See  Introduction. 

12.  Ijmga  quibus  fades  ovis  erjt]  On  'ova,*  sec  S.  i.  3.  6,  n.  'Succus' 
here  is  equivalent  to  'sapor.'  Why  Horace  should  make  Catius  say  that 
long  eggs  were  more  white  than  round  ones,  or  what  is  gained  by  the  white- 
ness of  an  egff,  or  by  its  containing  a  male  rather  than  a  female  chicken,  is 
not  clear.  He  puts  any  nonsense,  it  appears,  into  the  roan's  month.  'Po- 
nere '  is  to  put  upon  the  table,  as  *  posito  pavone '  (S.  it  2.  23).  The  notion 
that  from  long  eggs  cocks  were  hatched,  and  from  round,  hens,  appears  to 
have  been  a  vulgar  error.  *  Callosa '  signifies  'tough,'  and  belongs  in  sense, 
though  not  in  construction,  to  the  yolk. 

15.  Caule  tiAurbano]  Artificial  streams  and  fish-ponds  were  commonly 
introduced  into  the  gardens  of  rich  people.    Hence  Catius  says  the  vegetable* 
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grown  in  the  snbnrbs  were  not  so  pleasant  as  those  grown  in  the  conntrv  on 
drier  soil ;  meaning  that  thcj  were  insipid,  from  the  quantity  of  water  they 
imbibed. 

17.  vesperttnus  Bubito  U  oppressfirit]  On  'vcspertinns/  see  £pod.  xvi.  51 ; 
*  opprimcre '  is  to  overtake  or  eome  upon  one  suddenly. 

18.  malum  r&tpontet]  *  Responsare  is  used  by  Horace  several  times  in  the 
sense  of  resistance.  See  below,  S.  7.  85 :  "  Kesponsore  cupidinibus,  con- 
temnere  honores  " ;  and  £pp.  i.  1.  68.  'Malum  rcsponset'  means  Mt  disa- 
grces  with.* 

19.  vivam  mirto  mersare  Falemo^  '  Mixto '  means  mixed  with  water. 

20.  Pratensibus  optima  fungi»\  He  says  the  'fungi '  that  grew  in  the  open 
meadows  were  more  to  be  trusted  than  others,  —  that  is,  those  which  grew  in 
the  shade.  Truflftes  and  different  kinds  of  mushrooms  were  much  eaten  by 
the  Bomans,  as  they  are  still  by  the  Italians.  Of  the  latter  there  were  and 
are  great  varieties.  The  miishroom  most  highly  esteemed  was  the  boletus, 
which  was  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  kept  for  tlic  eating  of  the  rich.  But  all 
such  fungi  had  to  be  chosen  with  great  care.  Even  the  boletus  served  to 
carry  off  an  emperor. 

24.  Avjidim]  This  may  be  M.  Aufidius,  who  was  remarkable  as  having 
been  the  first  at  Rome  who  bred  and  fattened  peacocks  for  sale,  and  derived 
a  large  profit  (as  much  as  600,000  sesterces  a  year)  from  that  trade.  As  to  * 
the  composition  of  'mulsum,*  sec  note  on  S.  ii.  2.  15,  n.  Falemian  wine, 
which  Horace  appears  to  have  esteemed  next  to  Caecuban,  is  here  called 
'forte,'  and  elsewhere  'severum'  and  'aniens'  (C.  i.  27.  9;  ii.  11.  19).  It 
was  a  very  strong  spirituous  wine,  and  required  long  keeping  to  become 
mellow. 

27.  morabitur]  This  may  have  been  a  medical  word  for  costiveness.  *  Mi- 
tulus,'  the  limpet,  was  an  mferior  sort  of  shell-fish.  The  Greeks  called  it 
rcXXii^  or  ^lijivdpiov.  The  *  lapathus '  is  mentioned  above  as  a  puigative 
(Epod.  ii.  57,  n.).    <  Brevis '  refers  to  the  size  of  the  plant. 

30.  Lubrica  nascentes  impient]  That  shell-fish  were  best  at  the  time  of  the 
new  moon,  appears  to  have  been  generally  believed  among  the  ancients. 
They  had  many  fancies  respecting  the  infiuence  of  the  moon  on  various  ob- 
jects, in  which,  however,  modem  ignorance  and  superstition  have  perhaps 
surpassed  tliera.  But  in  respect  to  shell-fish,  modem  observation  is  in  con- 
formity with  that  of  the  ancients. 

32.  Murice  Baiano]  This  shell-fish,  from  which  a  purple  dye  was  obtained, 
was  found,  it  seems,  in  great  abundance  at  Bam.  It  would  seem  not  to  have 
bc«n  as  useful  for  the  table  as  for  its  dye.  The  '  peloris,'  which  was  found  in 
the  Lacos  Lncrinus,  close  to  Baiss,  appears  to  nave  been  an  insipid  fi^h, 
though  Catius  says  it  is  better  than  the  murex.  The  rival  oyster-beds  were 
in  the  Lacus  Lncrinus  and  at  Circeii,  the  opposite  point  of  tlie  bay  which  is 
terminated  by  the  promontory  of  that  name,  in  Latium,  and  the  promontory 
of  Misenum,  in  Campania.  Catius  gives  the  preference  to  the  oysters  of 
Circeii,  which  Pliny  also  says  were  unsurpassed  (xxxii.  21 ).  See  note  on 
Epod.  ii.  49.  The  best  oysters,  however,  were  found  at  Brundisium  on  the 
otner  coast,  whence  the  spawn  was  carried  to  stock  the  beds  on  the  coast 
of  Campania  and  Latium. 

34.  p€clinfb»8  patultM]  The  shell-fish  called  '|)ecten,'  it  seems,  was  found 
in  greatest  perfection  at  Tarentum.  From  the  epithet '  patulis '  it  must  have 
been  one  or  the  bivalved  sort 

mofUt  Tamtum.]  The  degenerate  character  of  the  Tarentines,  which  gained 
their  dty  the  epithets  'molle,'  'imbelle'  (Epp.  i.  7.  45),  dates  from  the  death 
of  Archytas,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  Among  other 
symptoms  of  this  degeneracy,  it  is  recorded  that  their  calendar  contained 
more  festivals  than  there  were  days  in  the  year.    For  full  two  hundred  years 
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(some  QiBke  H  much  more)  beforo  the  above  period,  they  had  flouisliedy 
above  all  the  colonies  of  Magna  Gmecia,  in  arms  and  commerce. 

36.  exacta]  For  this  meaning  of  'exigere/  'to  investigate/  see  FoioelL 
under  *  exigo '  and  *  exactns.' 

37.  cam  pisces  avertere  menta]  >5Men8a'  means  the  fishmonger's  board, 
which  is  called  dear,  instead  of  the  fish  exposed  on  it.  '  Avertere '  is  '  to  car- 
ry off.'  Compare  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  78) :  "  Arva  aliena  iugo  premeie  atqoe 
avertere  praedas."  It  is  commonly  used  with  '  praeda,^  as  in  Csesar,  B.  C. 
iii.  59 :  "  Pracdam  omnem  domum  avertcbant."  It  may  be  applied  humor- 
ously in  this  sense  here,  the  man  making  a  booty  of  die  fish  he  loved.  On 
*  pisccs  patinarii '  ('  qnibus  ins  est  aptius ')  and  '  assi/  see  note  on  S.  i.  3. 81 . 

39.  iMtufuidui  in  ciMtum]  Catius  says  it  is  of  no  use  for  a  man  to  boy 
expensive  fish,  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  dress  them ;  that  is,  which  should 
be  served  up  with  sauce,  and  whidi,  when  fried,  will  tempt  the  guest,  after  he 
has  laid  himself  down  tired  of  eating,  to  iwse  hhnself  on  his  elbow,  and  begin 
eating  again. 

41.  Ctirvat  aper]    On  'aper,'  see  above,  8.  3.  234. 

43.  Vmea  submitlit]  He  says,  without  much  sense,  as  it  would  seen,  that 
the  flesh  of  wild  deer  fed  in  vineyards  is  not  always  eatable.  The  *caprea' 
was  a  mountain  goat,  chamcMS,  or  some  one  of  the  deer  kind.    '  Snbmittit '  is 

•  equivalent  to  '  suppeditat,'  *  supplies.'    See  C.  iv.  4.  63 :  "  Monstrumve  sub* 
miscre  Colchi." 

44.  Feaxndae  leporis]  *  Lepns '  is  of  common  gender.  A  modem  epicure 
would  not  choose  the  shoulder  of  a  hare  as  the  most  delicate  part.  It  is  so 
distinguished  again,  S.  8.  89. 

51.  Massica  si  caelo  svppones]  The  wine  in  the  amphora  required  clearing, 
before  it  could  be  drunk.  One  way  of  efiecting  this  i^jpears  to  have  been 
exposing  the  vessel  for  some  time  to  the  open  air,  which  process  also  took  off 
some  of  its  strength.  Catius  mentions  the  yolk  of  pigeons'  eggs  as  aootlier 
means  of  precipitating  the  lees  oi  the  wine.  White  of  egg  was  a  more  usual 
agent.  Piiny  mentions  sulphur ;  several  insoluble  materuls,  such  as  pounded 
shells,  gypsum,  chalk,  milk,  etc.,  were  used  for  the  same  purpose.  But  the 
commonest  way  was  to  strain  the  wine  either  through  a  *  saccus,'  a  bag  of  fine 
linen  (which  was  apt  to  hurt  the  flavor),  or  through  a  metal  sieve,  *  colnm,' 
these  being  in  the  hot  weather  filled  with  snow. 

53.  odor  nervis  inimicus;]^  This  means  what  we  call  the  houguet,  whidi 
helped  the  wine  in  its  intoxicating  effects  upon  the  brain.  With  the  inferior 
wines  various  aromatics  were  fi^eqnently  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  grving 
them  an  agreeable  perfume. 

58.  Tottis  marcentem  BquiUi$]  When  the  guest  gets  surleited,  or  drinks  so 
mudi  he  cannot  digest  anv  more,  his  appetite  is  to  be  tempted  with  fried 
shrimps  and  snails,  of  which  the  best  sort  came  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
wore  called  '  Solitanae,'  the  derivation  of  which  name  is  uncertain ;  also  with 
bacon  and  sausages.  The  lettuce,  Catius  says,  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  this 
purpose,  because  it  does  not  setde  on  the  stomach  when  it  is  irritated.  *  Lac* 
tuca'  was  commonly  eaten  at  the  '  gustatorium,'  as  an  incentive  to  the  appe- 
tite. Catius  says  the  cloyed  stomach  would  rather  (*  malit ')  have  any  coane 
dish,  brought  in  from  the  cook-shop,  to  stimulate  it,  than  lettuce  after  drink- 
ing wine,  which  was  a  diflerent  thing  from  taking  it  before  dinner. 

61.  Fhffitat  immonus  refici ;]  'Immorsus'  agrees  with  'stomachns,'  and 
signifies  stimulated,  'pervulsus,'  as  "qnalia  lassum  pervellunt  stomachnm'' 
(S.  8.  9). 

62.  immundu  fervent  aJlata  popinis.]  The  'popinae'  were  the  lowest  sort 
of  eating-houses,  where  meat  was  cooked  and  usually  eaten  on  the  premises, 
but  sometimes  sent  out.  They  were  the  same  as  the  Greek  ttmrfketa.  They 
were  a  lower  sort  of  *  canponae '  (see  S.  i.  5.  2,  n.).    Their  keepers, '  popae,' 
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were,  as  might  be  expected,  usually  persons  of  no  credit  The  shops  were 
dirty,  and  the  company  very  low.  Compare  £pp.  i.  14.21.  There  were 
great  nambers  of  th^  shops  abont  the  city.  They  were  abK>  called  '  ther- 
mopolia,'  because  there  the  Romans  drank  hot  spiced  wine  and  water, 

*  calda.' 

63.  daplias  pernoecere  juris]  Catius  goes  on  to  describe  the  sauces,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds ;  one  which  he  calls  simple,  but  which  was  not  en- 
tirely BO,  being  made  of  sweet  olive-oil  mixed  with  rich  wine  and  '  muria/ 
which  is  but  '  garam,'  made  from  certain  shell-fish  (S.  8.  53).  There  was  a 
composite  sauce  which  was  made  up  of  the  above  boiled  with  chopped  herbs, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  saffron,  and,  when  it  had  stood  to  cool,  the  finest  olive- 
oil  of  Venafrum  (C.  ii.  6.  16,  n.). 

66.  Bgzantia  pHtait  orca,]  The  'thynnus'  from  which  the  best  'garum' 
was  made  was  found  best  in  the  neighborhood  of  Byzantium  (Plinv  ix.  20).  ( 

*  Orca '  is  a  jar  used  for  preserving  sauces  and  pickles.  As  to  the  fomi  '  pu- 
tuit,'  see  S.  3.  194,  n.  The  *  crocus  *  of  Mons  Corycus  in  Cilicia  appears  to 
have  been  most  celebrated.    *  Stetit '  means  '  has  ceased  to  boil.' 

69.  Venct/rcuuu]     See  C.  ii.  6.  16,  n. 

70.  PicenU  cedunt  pomis  TUfttrtia]  The  apples  of  Tibor  and  Piccnnm  have 
been  referred  to  before  (C.  i.  7.  14 ;  S  u  3  272). 

71.  Venucula  convenit  oUis ;]  It  is  not  known  whence  this  grape  derives 
its  name.  The  word  is  variously  spelt.  Gropes  were  dried  and  preserved 
in  jars  for  the  winter.  For  drying  in  this  way,  Catius  says  the  grape  of  the 
Alban  hills  is  best.  His  opinion  is  not  supported  by  any  extant  authority, 
as  it  is  in  the  other  instance. 

73.  Banc  ego  cum  maltB,]  Catius  says  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  Alba- 
nian raisins  at  the  second  course,  and  likewise  '  fiiex '  and  '  allcc,'  two  pickles, 
or  two  names  for  the  same,  being  the  lees  of  the  '  muria '  (v.  63,  n.).  Catius 
also  cUiims  the  merit  of  introducing  little  dishes  containing  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  white  pepper.  The  object  of  all  this,  as  well  as  the  pickles,  was  to  pro- 
mote thirst,  and  add  to  the  pleasure  of  drinking  after  dinner.  White  pepper 
is  milder  than  black.  It  is  made  by  blanching  the  finer  grains  of  the  black, 
and  taking  off"  the  rind.  The  ancients  must  Imve  got  their  pepper  from  the 
East  Indies.    The  best  is  grown  on  the  Malabar  coast  ' 

75.  Ineretum]  This  comes  from  '  incemo,*  *  to  sift,'  or  *  incemcndo  spor- 
pcre'  (Forcell.),  *to  scatter  with  a  sieve'  or  * inccmiculum.'  It  therefore 
means  that  the  pepper  was  sprinkled  over  the  salt  '  Catillus '  is  a  diminu- 
tive form  of '  catinus.' 

76.  milita  tema  mactUo]  3,000  sesterces  (upwards  of  £26)  for  a  dish  of 
fish  is  a  laige  sum,  but  not  perhaps  exafi^goratcd.  Larger  sums  were  given 
for  dainties.  As  to  '  macellum,'  see  8.  3.  229,  n.  By  '  vagos  pisces '  he 
means  that  it  is  a  shame  to  confine  in  a  narrow  compass  animals  that  have 
had  the  freedom  and  range  of  the  seas.  The  liberty  of  the  bird  is  expressed 
by  ^  same  epithet  in  C.  iv.  4. 2. 

79.  etdicem]  The  slave  handing  a  drinking-cup  ('  calix  ')  to  a  guest,  just 
after  he  had  been  gathering  and  licking  up  the  remains  of  the  dishes,  would 
leave  the  marks  of  his  fingers  upon  it,  and  this  would  turn  the  stomachs  of 
the  company,  who  would  also  be  disgusted  if  they  saw  dirt  upon  the  '  cratcra ' 
in  which  the  wine  and  the  water  were  mixed.  The  *  calix '  was  the  same  as 
the  Greek  kv\i^»  Its  shapes  and  sizes  and  materials  all  varied  very  mnch. 
There  were  woc^en  and  earthen-ware  '  calices,'  and  others  of  conmion  glass, 
and  others  of  greater  value  of  colored  glass  ;  but  those  that  were  most  valued 
of  all  were  the  '  crystallina,'  of  a  pure  and  highly  transparent  crystal  glass. 
The  colored  glass  cups  came  principally  from  Alexandria.  The  Romans 
were  curious  in  collecting  old  vessels  for  their  table  ('vctcres  craterae'),  as 
observed  before  (S.  3.  21,  n.). 
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81.  VUibm  in  9eopi$,]  '  Scopae '  were  beMms  £Dr  sw6^>iDg  tise  floocBy  walltf, 
and  ftrniiture  of  a  room,  usuaUy  made  of  tlic  branches  of  the  wild  myrtle  or 
tamarisk.  The  palm  seems  also  to  have  been  used.  '  Mappae '  here  moan 
towels  or  dusters  to  clean  the  furniture  and  walls.  '  Scobe '  is  sawdust,  with 
which  the  floors  were  strewed.    It  was  sometimes  highly  scented. 

83.  Ten  iapides  varioi]  '  Teno  ? '  is  it  for  such  as  you  ?  '  Tene  dccet  ?  ' 
The  floors  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  were  laid  with  slabs  of  marble  and  mosaic- 
work,  and  marble  slabs  were  also  introduced  in  the  walls,  though  paintings 
were  more  common.  '  Torus '  meant  properly  a  round  pillow,  as  is  showu 
by  its  root  *  ter '  (which  appears  in  *  tomus,'  *  torqueo,'  etc. ;  see  C.  i.  1.  28, 
n.),  and  '  tondia '  probably  means  coverines  for  the  cushions,  which  were  put 
over  the  rich  'stragulae  vestes '  (see  last  batire,  v.  118,  n.),  as  we  put  chintz 
coTfrings  over  our  furniture  when  it  is  not  in  use,  or  on  ontinair  occasions. 
Inviting  his  ftiend  Torquatus  to  dinner,  Horace  tells  him  be  wul  take  care 
''ne  tn^  toral,  ne  sordida  mi4)pa  Corruget  nares."   (Epp.  i.  5.  22.) 

85.  dblitum  quanta]  Catius  says  that  the  neglect  of  those  matters  whicb 
cost  little  money  and  attention  is  more  reprehensible  than  the  absence  of  fur- 
niture, which  the  rich  only  can  afford.  The  case  he  supposes  is  that  of  a  man 
who  combines  din  with  finery,  slovenliness  with  ostentation. 

88.  Docte  Cati,]  Catius,  having  brought  his  discourse  to  an  end  with  an 
exhortation  upon  decency  and  order,  Horace  entreats  him,  wherever  it  is  he 
goes  to  get  such  lessons  he  will  take  him  with  him,  that  he  may  drink  wis- 
dom at  the  fountain-fa^.  Catius,  he  says,  no  douU  repeats  accurately  what 
he  has  heard,  but  such  precepts  would  be  more  highly  commended  by  the 
aspect,  bluing,  voice,  etc.  of  the  teacher  himself. 

94.  JimUB  at  adire  remoto$\  Horace  here  parodies  Lucretius  (i.  926) :  *' Jn- 
vat  integros  accedere  fontes  atque  haorire." 
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"hf  tills  Satire,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  humor  in  it,  Horace  takes  up  die 
practice  of  will-hunting,  of  which,  as  of  many  other  degrading  vices  that 
afterwards  pervaded  Roman  society,  he  saw  only  the  beginning.  DescrilMng 
the  rage  for  making  money  in  £pp.  i.  1.  77,  he  says  : 

"  Pars  hominum  gestit  conducere  publica :  sunt  qui 
Crustis  et  pomis  viduas  vcncntur  avaras 
Exdpiantque  senes  qnos  in  vivaria  mittant" 
The  practice  was  sufficiently  common  in  Cicero's  time,  and  PUny  eonnectB  Ik 
with  the  growth  of  wealth,  and  the  time  when  money  b^gan  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  ambition  and  the  measure  of  respectability ;  thai  is,  he  dates  its  birth 
from  the  decline  of  the  Republic. 

Homer  (Odyss.  xi.)  makes  Ulysses  go  down  to  Hades  and  there  meet 
Tciresias,  the  Thcban  prophet,  who  tells  him  of  the  hardships  that  awaited 
him  in  his  journey  home,  yshcre  however  in  the  end  he  is  destined  to  arrive. 
Horace  supposes  a  continuation  of  the  interview,  and  makes  Ulysies  ask  the 
soothsayer  now  he  is  to  repair  his  fortunes  when  he  gets  home,  and  finds  nia 
property  wasted  by  his  wife's  suitors,  as  the  prophet  told  him  it  would  be 
(see  note  on  v.  6).  Teiresias,  though  he  implies  that  the  cunning  Ulyseca 
would  be  at  no  loss  in  such  a  matter  if  he  once  got  home,  gives  hun  hw  ad- 
vice, which  is  to  lay  himself  out  for  pleasing  old  men  and  women  of  fortune, 
and  gettinff  named  in  their  wills,  for  wfaidi  he  lays  down  a  few  ordinary 
rules :  of  these,  a  persevering  and  coarse  sen-ility  is  the  chief.  Ulysses  ap- 
pears in  as  low  a  character  as  he  can,  —  an  apt  disciple,  ready  to  be  the 
shadow  of  a  slave,  and  to  prostitute  his  chaste  Penelope  if  need  be.    Tha 
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Ulysses  of  all  poets  after  Homer  is  a  contemptible  persoiui^,  and  it  must  be 
said  in  favor  of  Horace  that  Penelope,  whose  chonu-ter  m  the  Odyssey  is 
feminine  and  pure,  is  by  later  writers  represented  as  less  chaste  than  Homer 
has  drawn  her.  Those  who  only  know  her  as  the  virtnons  wife  and  mother, 
will  not  easily  forgive  the  coarse  allusions  to  her  in  this  Satire. 

3.  Quid  rides  f]  These  words  are  spoken  by  Ulysses.  Tciresias  may  be 
supposed  to  smile  at  Ulysses  for  asking  advice  in  a  matter  in  which  his  own 
craftiness  would  help  him  better  than  any  counsel  he  could  receive.  The 
prophet's  answer  means,  that,  when  he  gets  back  to  his  home,  his  wits  will 
soon  teach  him  how  to  repair  his  fortune.  *  Jamne '  means,  *  what,  now  I 
have  told  you  that  you  will  get  home  ?  ' 

6.  te  vote,]  See 'Horn.  Odyss.  xi.  110.  The  dialogue  is  supposed  to  be  a 
continuation  of  that  which  Corner  relates,  and  takes  place  in  Hades.  See 
Introduction. 

7.  apotheea]    See  C.  iii.  8.  11,  n. 

9.  mMs  ambagilma,]  The  'ambages'  were  Ulysses'  fine  words  about 
birth  and  merit,  and  Teiresias  perhaps  means,  '  Since  you  will  have  my  ad- 
rice,  let  us  waste  no  words,  but  be^n.' 

10.  T\trdu8\  This  bird,  the  fieldfare,  if  well  fattened,  was  considered  a 
great  delicacy  by  the  Romans.  In  Epp.  i.  15.  40,  the  glutton  Msenius  pro- 
nounces that  there  is  nothing  better  than  one  of  these  birds,  "  obeso  nil  me- 
lius tnrdo  " ;  and  the  host  at  Benevcntum  produced  a  dish  of  them  in  honor 
of  his  visitors,  but  thev  were  poor  thinj^,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  dress 
them  (S.  i.  5.  72).  l*he  fieldfare  is  still  reckoned  a  delicate  bird.  'Privnm' 
means  for  your  own  private  eating. 

1 4.  Ante  Larem]  The  llrst-fruits  were  offered  to  the  Lares.  See  Tlbull. 
Ll.  13: 

"  £t  quodcunque  mihi  pomum  novus  educat  annus 
Libatum  agneolae  ponitur  ante  deo.** 
No  divinity  was  dearer  to  a  Roman  than  his  Lares,  whose  images  stood  in 
his  hall,  who  reminded  him  of  his  departed  ancestors,  and  whom  he  invoked 
and  sacrificed  to  every  day  at  his  meals  (see  C.  iv.  5.  84). 

15.  sineffenteA  Suppose  him  to  be  a  '  libertinus,' and  in  former  days  to 
have  run  away  from  his  master,  in  which  case  he  would  be  branded  on  the 
forehead,  and  the  shame  of  attending  him  would  be  greater.  He  would  also 
be  *  sine  gente,'  that  is,  he  would  belong  to  no  *  gens,'  if  he  were  a  freedman 
or  the  descendant  of  a  frcedman. 

17.  7\i  comes  exterior]  Teiresias  advises  that,  if  the  rich  man  should  call 
upon  him  to  attend  him  when  he  walks  abroad,  he  should  never  refuse  to  go, 
taking  the  least  honorable  place,  which  was  by  his  patron's  side,  and  usually 
between  him  and  the  road.  The  expressions  *tegere  latus,'  *  claudere  latus,' 
were  common,  and  meant  to  take  that  side  which  was  most  exposed. 

18.  Utne  tegavt]    This  is  a  short  way  of  saying  *  hortarisne  me  ut  tcgam  ? ' 

*  Damae '  is  used  generally  as  a  common  name  of  slaves  (see  S.  i.  6.  38). 

*  Spurcus '  is  a  woi5  Lucilins  used,  as  in  that  verse  quoted  by  Cicero  (Tupc. 
ii.  17),  "  Ergo  hoc  potent '  Samnis  spupcus  homo  vita  ilia  dignus  locoque  ? ' " 

20.  hoc]  When  Teiresias  tells  him  he  must  be  content  to  bo  poor,  or  do 
as  ho  bids  him,  Ulysses  consents  to  the  degradation  rather  than  incur  the  pov- 
erty, and  makes  a  merit  of  doing  so :  he  will  bear  the  disgrace  vrith  his  usual 
iragnanimity.  The  hero's  language  is  a  parody  of  that  which  Homer  puts 
into  his  month  (Odvss.  xx.  18) : 

rirkaffi  ^,  KpaBirj'  Koi  Kvvrepov  SKKo  vor*  crXi/f. 


And  V.  223 : 


Tjbr}  yap  paka  ttoXX'  tnaSov  Koi  tfoXX*  ifioyrjoa 
Kvfiatri  Koi  iroXtfua*  fjteTo.  koi  to^c  rotcrt  y€P€aB<o. 
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22.  Dwitias  aerisque  ruam]  '  Rncro  *  is  *  to  get  together.'  Vugfl  uees  the 
word  in  a  similar  sens©  (Gcorg.  i.  105),  "cumulosqoe  ruunt  male  pingois 
arenae." 

27.  olim,]  See  C.  ii.  10.  17,  n.  On  'ultro,'  C.  iv.  4.  51 ;  on  'vocet  in 
jus,'  S.  i.  9.  74,  n. 

32.  QuintCf  puta,  aut  Publit]  These  names  would  he  given  a  slave  at  his 
manumission. 

38.  PetUculam  curarejube;]  This  diminutive  is  fixjquentlj  used  without 
any  particular  force.    The  expression  is  like  that  in  £p.  i.  2.  29  : 

"  In  cute  curanda  plus  aequo  operata  juventus  " ; 
and  4.  15 : 

"  Me  pingncm  et  nitidum  bene  curata  cute  vises. 
Cum  ridere  voles  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum." 
'  Corpus  curare '  is  a  common  phrase,  and  Horace  nas  "  goninm  curare  "  (C. 
iii.  17.  15,  n.). 

— Ji  cognitor;  ijml  *  Cognitor  *  means  an  attomer,  one  who  is  authorized 
to  appear  for  another,  either  in  maintaining  or  defending  an  action.  He  was 
appointed  b^  and  looked  upon  as  the  principal,  and  he  was  liable  as  such. 
.The  obsequiousness  of  the  will-hunter  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  such  a  re- 
sponsibility. Horace  says :  **  Become  his  cognitor,  and  let.  him  go  home, 
while  you  yourself  persevere,  and  hold  out  for  him,  whatever  the  weather 
may  be." 

39.  seu  rubra  Canicula]  He  means  in  the  height  of  summer  or  the  depth 
of  winter.  The  41st  verse,  with  the  substitution  of  Furius  for  Jnppiter,  is 
taken  from  Bibaculus ;  respecting  whom,  see  S.  i.  10.  36,  n.  Whether  the 
other  expressions  are  so,  or  whether  they  are  only  a  parody  of  liis  style,  or 
taken  from  some  other  poet,  we  cannot  tell.  The  epithet '  rubra '  for  the  dog- 
star,  and  '  infantes '  as  an  ornamental  epithet  to  express  the  speechlessness  of 
the  statues,  are  sufficiently  absurd,  ana  the  hyperbole  is  not  in  good  taste ; 
there  is  vulgarity  likewise  in  '  conspuct'  *  dmaso '  signifies  tripe,  a  vulgar 
dish  even  among  the  Romans.     (Sec  Epp.  i.  15.  34.) 

44.  Plures  adnalmnt  thunni]  The  tunny-fish  is  found  in  lai^  shoals  at 
particular  seasons  on  either  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  into  which  it  comes 
from  the  Atlantic  to  deposit  its  spawn.  Vast  quantities  were  and  still  are 
caught  and  salted.  *  Cctaria '  were  artificial  preserves,  into  which  the  fish 
were  attracted  and  then  taken.  Salting-houses  were  built  hard  by.  '  Thun- 
ni '  here  is  put  for  the  rich  fools  who  would  be  caught  by  the  servility  of  the 
fortune-hunter. 

46.  subtatui]  This  sense  of  '  tollerc,'  to  educate,  bring  up,  is  said  to  be 
taken  from  the  practice  of  fathers  taking  up  in  their  arms  immediately  after 
their  birth  such  of  their  children  as  they  wished  to  be  reared,  while  the  others 
they  left  to  bo  exposed.    See  Terence  (Heaut.  iv.  1.  13) : 

"  So,  Meministin'  me  esse  gravidam,  et  mihi  to  maximo  opero  edicero 
Si  puellam  parerem  nolle  tolU  ? 

"  Ch.  Scio  quid  feceris, 
Sustnlisti." 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  exposure  of  children,  or  infanticide  in  any 
form,  was  laMrful  at  Rome ;  but  it  is  i^robable  that  it  was  practised  to  some 
extent  even  in  late  times. 

47.  Caelibis]  'Caclebs'  is  applied  to  a  widower  as  well  as  a  bachelor. 
'Nudare '  Horace  uses  in  this  sense  of ' exposing'  in  S.  8.  73. 

48.  vt  ei  mribare  secundns  Heres]  Wills  were  not  necessarily  written, 
though  latterly  they  generally  were  so,  and  in  that  case  it  was  usually  on 
tablets  of  wax ;  hence  below  (v.  54)  '  cera '  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
.'tabula?  When  a  man  made  his  will,  he  commonly  named  a  'secnndns 
heres,'  or  more  than  one,  who  would  succeed  to  the  '  hcrcditas,'  if  the  first 
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'heres*  or  'hercdcs'  refused  it,  or  had  become  disqualified,  or  had  failed  to 


another  pci*son  or  persons  named  by  him  should  get  the  *  hereditas.'  This 
was  called  *  pupillaris  substitutio,'  and  may  be  referred  to  by  Horace  in  this 
place.  '  Vacua  hereditas '  was  a  common  legal  term  for  an  *  heredltas '  made 
void  by  any  of  the  above  reasons,  or  any  other. 

49.  puerum  egerit  OrcOf]  There  is  a  little  mock  pathos  in  this.  '  Ago,' 
with  the  datire,  is  not  a  prose  construction.  See  C.  i.  24.  18 :  "  Nigro  com- 
pulerit  gregi." 

53.  ut  limis  rapias]  *  Oculis '  is  understood  after  *  limis,'  '  with  eye  as- 
kance.' The  advice  given  is,  that,  if  the  testator  should  give  the  man  his  will 
to  read,  he  should  afiect  indifference  and  put  it  from  him,  taking  care  first  to 
get  a  side^lance  at  its  contents,  and  see  if  his  name  appears  in  the  next  line 
after  the  testator's.  A  will  was  commonly  written  on  three  pages,  which 
were  called  severally  *  prima,'  '  secunda,'  and  *  ima  cera,'  '  cera '  being  equiv- 
alent to  '  tabula,'  the  will  being  usually  written  on  wax  tablets.  The  testa- 
tor's name  appealed  in  the  first  line  of  tne  first  page,  and  after  his  came  those 
of  the  *  heredes.'  In  the  last  page  appeared  the  names  of  all  but  the  '  primi 
hercdes,'  (that  is,  the  '  Icgatarii '  and  '  substituti,'  see  note  on  v.  48,)  together 
with  the  general  provisions  of  the  will.  '  Solus  heres '  would  be  called  *  heres 
ex  asse ' ;  if  there  were  several  'heredes,'  they  would  be  *  heres  ex  dodrante,' 
'ex  anadrante,'  etc.,  according  to  die  proportion  of  the  estate  devised  to  each, 
which  was  described  by  the  different  divisions  of  the  as. 

55.  PUntmque  recortus  Scriba  ex  quinqueviro]  *  Plemmque '  is  used  by  Hor- 
ace in  the  sense  of  *  interdum '  here  and  elsewhere.  (See  A.  P.  v.  14  and  95.) 
The  *  scribae,'  of  whom  an  example  occurs  above  (S.  i.  5.  35),  were  clerks  in 
public  offices.  These  places  were  often  got  by  purchase,  and  the  *  scriba ' 
received  public  pay.  Wevortheless  the  *  quinqueviri '  appear  from  this  pas- 
sage to  have  ranked  lower  than  the  *  scribae.'  They  were  officers  appointed 
to  relieve  the  other  magistrates  at  night  of  the  chaigo  of  the  city.  These 
were  the  permanent  '  quinqueviri ' ;  but  extraordinary  commissions  of  five 
were  often  appointed  for  various  purposes.  (See  Diet.  Antt.)  '  Recoctns ' 
seems  to  mean  that  he  had  been  a  '  quinquevir '  and  was  now  a  '  scriba,'  the 
'  re '  in  *  recoctns '  having  no  particular  force.  Teiresias  means  to  say  that 
Coranus,  who  had  got  into  a  situation  in  which  he  had  acquired  a  good  deal 
of  money  and  some  knowledge  of  business,  was  too  wide  awake  to  be  caught 
in  the  snare,  saw  through  the  attentions  of  the  fortune-hunter,  and  laughed  at 
him.  The  '  corvus  hians '  is  peihaps  taken  from  Msop's  fable  of  the  fox  and 
crow,  copied  by  Phtedms  (i.  13). 

57.  CaptcUor]  This  word,  and  'captaro'  above  (v.  23),  are  commonly 
used  for  l^acy-hunters.  We  know  nothing  more  of  the  actors  in  this  story, 
Nasica  and  Coranus,  but  it  appears  likely  they  were  living  persons,  and  the 
case  well  known. 

58.  Nnm  Juris?]  Ulysses  docs  not  understand  him,  and  asks  if  he  is  fren- 
zied, as  prophets  were  when  inspired. 

59.  out  erit  out  turn :]  This  is  a  pompous  way  of  stating  a  truism,  put,  by 
way  of  keeping  up  the  humor  of  the  scene,  into  the  prophet's  mouth. 

62.  jttvenis]  See  C.  L  2.  41,  n.  By  his  adoption  into  the  Julia  gens,  Au- 
gustus claimed  direct  descent  from  JGneas.  The  Romans  attached  much 
importance  to  the  legend  which  derived  their  origin  from  the  Trojans.  See 
C.  iii.  3,  Introduction.    On  '  genus,'  see  C.  i.  3.  27,  n. 

Mf.  firti  mAet  procera  Comno]  These  epithets  and  the  whole  opening  of 
the  speech  are  mock-heroic,  and  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  speaker. 
Nasica  owed  money  to  Coranus,  and  gave  him  his  handsome  daughter  by 
41 
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way  of  dischai^ng  tho  debt  and  getting  an  interest  in  his  son-in-law's  will. 
Coranus  understands  him,  and  begs  him  to  read  his  will.  He  coquets  with 
the  proposal  just  as  Teiresias  advises  his  hearer  to  do,  but  allows  his  modesty 
to  b€  overcome,  and  on  reading  it  through  in  silence  finds  no  legacy  left  to 
himself  or  his  family.    As  to  'plorare/  sec  S.  i.  10.  91. 

65.  meiuenliM  redaere  soldtm.]  On  '  metuo/  see  C.  ii.  2.  7.  He  had  neither 
power  nor  will  to  paj.  '  Solid!um '  means  the  entire  debt,  including  principal 
and  interest    The  contracted  form  is  used  before  (S.  i.  2.  111). 

67.  orabit ;]  The  rich  man  is  maliciously  bent  on  seeing  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  father-in-law. 

73.  vincit  longe  prius]  *  It  is  better  by  a  great  deal  first  to  take  the  head  by 
storm.' 

77.  tamfntgt]  *  Discreet'  is  the  nearest  English  word  perhaps  correspond- 
ing to  '  frugi,'  and  ir6^fi^v  in  Greek. 

79.  magnum  doncmdi  parca]  The  suitors  are  once  only  mentioned  as  offer- 
ing presents  to  Penelope,  and  their  value  was  not  great.  (Odyss.  xviii.  290, 
6q(}.)  They  were  offered  in  consequence  of  the  taunts  of  Penelope  herself. 
It  is  likely  Horace  had  this  passage  in  mind. 

80.  itudiota  culinaeA  This  corresponds  with  Homer's  description.  See, 
among  other  places,  Odyss.  ii.  55. 

84.  anut  improba  Thebis]  'Improba'  means  'sly,'  which  we  too  call 
'wicked.'    See  S.  L  9.  73. 

87.  Sdlicet  elabi  ti  posset]  *  Of  course  it  was  to  see  whether  she  could  es- 
cape from  him  when  dead,'  or  '  in  hopes  that  she  might'  We  are  to  suppose 
she  had  made  it  a  condition  in  her  will,  that,  if  ho  did  not  carry  her  witnont 
letting  her  drop,  he  was  to  forfeit  the  inheritance.  It  is  a  strange  story,  per- 
haps taken  from  some  mimus  or  farce.  '  Scilicet'  is  in  reality  a  yen),  and 
signifies  *  you  may  know,'  *  you  may  bo  sure.' 

89.  neM — abundet.]   '  Don't  overdo  it' 

90.  tdtiv;  Aoti  eliam  siUas.]  '  Garrulus  ultro'  means  one  who  ('peaks 
much  before  he  is  spoken  to.  On  *  ultro,'  see  C.  iv.  4.  51 ,  n.  It  is  a  difficult 
word  to  translate,  and  seems  awkwardly  placed  here.  As  to  *  non '  for  *ne,' 
compare  Epp.  i.  18.  72 :  and  A.  P.  460. 

91 .  Davm  tis  comicu»\  Horace  has  introduced  a  Davus  in  this  respectful 
attitude  in  S.  7  of  this  book  :  "  Jamdudum  auscultans  et  cupicns  tibi  diccro 
servus  Pauca  rcformido." 

92.  Stes  camU  obttipo.]  *  Obstipo '  means  stiff,  unbending,  or  bent  down- 
wards, with  tno  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  As  to  '  multum  similis,'  see  S.  L 
3.  57,  n. 

93.  Obsequio  grassare ;]  '  Grassor '  is  a  frcqucntatiye  form  of  *  gradior,' 
and  si^rnifies  to  go  on,  advance.  The  expression  in  the  text  is  like  *  grassari 
dolo '  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  16),  and  other  like  phrases.  livy  and  Tacitus  use  tbo 
word  often. 

95.  awrem  sttbstringe  loquaci.]  *  Stringo '  means  to  grasp  in  the  hand ;  'au- 
rem  substringc '  therefore  may  mean  to  hold  up  the  ear,  as  we  commonly  do 
when  we  wish  to  catch  every  word  that  is  said.  He  was  to  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  old  man,  let  him  bo  as  garrulous  as  he  woula. 

96.  donee  Oftejum  !]  If  he  is  fond  of  flattery,  ply  him  with  it  till  even  he 
is  forced  to  cry,  *  Hold,  enougli  I '  and  blow  him  up  with  your  fulsome  breath 
like  a  bladder.  Though  the  old  man  might  say  he  had  bad  enough,  he  was 
not  to  be  taken  at  his  word,  but  plied  still  harder,  for  he  never  could  have  too 
much.  '  Importunus '  is  one  who  does  not  easily  rest,  is  not  soon  satisfied. 
The  expression  *  Ohe  jam  satis  *  is  common.    See  S.  i.  5.  12. 

100.  Et  cerium  mgilant,]     Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.  x.  9  : 
"  Incertum  vigilans,  a  somno  languida,  movi 
Thesea  pressuras  semisupina  manus  " ; 
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'  Certain  Tigilans '  means  '  wide  awake/  not  confusedly,  as  those  who  aro 
half  asleep. 

QfiartcK  sU  partis]    The  *  heres  '  of  one  fourth  of  the  property  would  bo 

*  ex  quadrante  '  or  *  ex  teruncio.'  (See  Dote  on  v.  53,  above.)  The  formula 
in  wills  was  such  as  this :  "  Sola  mihi  uxor  hcrcs  esto,"  "  Sempronius  ex 
parte  dimidia  heres  esto." 

101.  Dama]  See  v.  18,  n.  He  is  to  throw  in  now  and  then  ('sparge  sub- 
indo')  a  whine  for  the  dear  man  that  is  gone,  and  squeeze  out  a  tear  if  he 
possibly  can. 

102.  UiuU  nUki  tarn  fortem]  This  abrupt  and  elliptical  way  of  speaking 
occurs  again  below  (S.  7.  116)  :  "  Unde  mihi  bpidem  ?  Quorsum  est  opus  ? 
Undo  sagittas  ?  "    '  Farabo '  may  bo  understood,  or  some  such  word. 

103.  est]     This  is  equivalent  to  ?^eoTi. 

105.  Permissum  arbUrio]  A  sum  of  money  was  generally  named  in  the 
will  for  the  funeral  expenses.  Sometimes  they  appear  to  have  been  left  ex- 
pressly to  the  judgment  and  liberality  of  the  *  heres'  or  'heredes,'  as  here. 
But  if  no  mention  was  made  of  this  subject  in  the  will,  or  if  a  man  died  intes- 
tate, those  who  succeeded  to  the  property  were  bound  to  provide  all  that  was 
decent  for  his  interment.  As  to  *  funus,'  see  note  on  S.  i.  6. 43.  See  C.  L  9. 
9  :  "  Permitte  divis  caetera." 

108.  s&tfimdl  sive  donius  sit  Emptor j]  *  Fundus '  is  a  landed  estate  together 
with  the  buildings  upon  it.  '  Domus,'  therefore,  which  is  opposed  to  '  fun- 
dui '  here,  and  in  Epp.  i.  2. 47,  may  mean  a  town-house.  The  advice  is,  that 
if  one  of  the  man's  *  coheredes,'  who  is  old,  and  by  a  bad  cough  shows  he  is 
near  his  end,  expresses  a  wish  to  have  an  estate  or  house  whidi  forms  part  of 
his  share,  ho  should  declare  himself  delighted  to  make  it  over  to  him  for  a 
nominal  price,  a  single  '  sestertius.'  This  would  be  a  bold  game,  but  ho 
might  hop  that  such  generosity  on  his  part  would  be  remembered  in  the  sick 
man's  will. 

109.  cuidicere.]  This  is  a  legal  term  used  in  selling,  "and  signifies  the 
declaration  of  him  who  sells  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  thing  to  tlie  buyer." 
(Long,  Vorr.  ii.  2.  32.)  It  w'as  used  in  private  bargains  as  hero,  and  at  pub- 
lic auctions  it  was  the  word  used  for  declaring  who  was  the  purchaser. 
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Ik  this  Satire,  Horace  dwells  upon  the  inconveniences  of  a  town  life  and 
the  delights  of  the  country,  the  former  as  connected  with  the  importunity  of 
people  asking  for  his  influence  with  Msecenas,  or  for  information  upon  public 
affairs  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  though  they  will  not  believe  it.  The  sub- 
ject is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  a  town  and  a  country  mouse.  The  town 
mouse  visits  the  country  mouse,  atid,  taunting  him  with  his  seclusion,  tempts 
him  to  accompany  him  to  town,  and  then  entertains  him  at  a  rich  man's 
table.  But  the  servants,  coming  in  suddenly  at  daybreak,  frighten  them 
both  out  of  their  wits,  and  the  country  mouse  goes  home  again,  resolving  to 
keep  to  his  own  quiet  hole  in  the  fields,  and  try  the  town  no  more. 

1.  fion  ita  magnuSf]  (Compare  with  these  lines  C.  iii.  16.  29,  s^q.  'Mo- 
dus '  is  used  for  any  quantity. 

2.  jugis  aquae  fonsj^  *  Ju^is '  belongs  to  *  aquae,'  It  signifies  running 
water,  and  a  good  spnng  of  mis  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  property. 

3.  suner  /ii«]  '  Besides  these.'  In  this  sense,  *  super '  usually  governs  tho 
accusative.  '  Super '  is  used  absolutely  in  this  sense  of  '  more,'  as  in  Epod. 
i  31 :  "  Satis  superque  me  bcnignitas  tua  Ditavit,"  which  passage  may  be 
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compared  with  what  follows :  "  aactias  atque  Di  melias  fcccro."  '  Bene  est ' 
occurs  in  C.  iii.  16.  43,  and  is  famiiiur  iu  the  formula  8.  v.  b.  s.  v.  (si  yaies 
bone  est ;  valeo),  which  the  Komans  prefixed  to  their  letters. 

5.  Maia  naie,\  Respecting  Mercury,  the  god  of  luck  and  gain,  the  pro- 
tector of  poets,  and  of  Horace  in  particular,  see  S.  ii.  3.  68 ;  C.  ii.  7.  13 ;  ii. 
17.  29.  *Proprius'  signifies  'pennanent,'  see  S.  2.  129,  n.  As  to  the  form 
'feudm,'  see  S.  ii.  3.  38,  n. 

7.  vUiO  culpave]  '  Culpa'  is  often  used  by  the  law-writers  in  the  sense  of 
'  negligence.  '  Vitium '  appears  to  mean  a  defect  of  the  nature, '  ctdpa '  of 
the  conduct 

8.  Si  veneror  sttdtuM  nihil  horum  :\  As  to  '  veneror,'  *  to  prayfor,'  see  C.  S. 
49.  This  passage  has  been  imitated  by  Fersius  (S.  ii.  9).  *l)enormaro'  is 
'to  disfigure,'  'norma'  being  the  rule  by  which  carpenters  or  masons  keep 
their  work  straight    '  Mercenarius '  is  a  free  laborer  who  works  for  pay. 

12.  amico  HercuU!]  Though  Hercules  was  especially  a  Grecian  ncfo,  and 
was  in  no  way  connected  historically  with  tlie  Homans,  he  was  held  by  them 
in  high  esteem.  He  was  associated  with  Merciuy  in  various  ways :  among 
others  as  the  god  of  gain,  as  he  is  here.  There  are  representations  of  the  two 
cods  in  one,  which  combined  form  is  called  'Epfu^poxX^f,  and  appears  to 
nave  been  very  common.  The  notion  seems  to  be  that  of  combining  strength 
and  cunning. 

13.  quod  aJest]  See  C.  iiL  29.  32:  "Quod  adest  memento  Componere 
aeqtms."  It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  t6  mpw.  *  Gratum  juvat '  may 
either  mean  '  satisfies  me,  for  I  am  grateful,'  or  '  is  welcome  and  satisfies 
me.' 

16.  in  monies  tt  in  arcem]  See  C.  iii.  4.  21.  By  'arcem'  he  means  his 
house  on  the  Sabine  hills.     (See  C.  ii.  7.  21.) 

17.  Quid  ^u8  iUnstrem]  'What  subject  should  I  take  in  preference  to 
this '  1  that  is,  the  coimtry  to  which  ho  retires.  On  'pcdestri,'  see  C.  ii.  12. 
9,n. 

18.  flumbeuM  Auster]  The  south-wind  is  so  cidled,  as  depressing  the  ener- 
gies and  spirits.  The  epithet  is  very  expressive,  '  the  leaden  soum.'  Com- 
pare C.  ii.  14.  15 ;  iii.  23.  8 ;  £pp.  L  7.  5.  Auster  and  Notus  are  not  distin- 
guished by  the  poets.  They  are  invariably  represented  as  bringing  heavy 
rains :  " Quid  cogitet  hnmidus  Auster"  (Geoi^.  i.  462). 

19.  LibUinae  quaestus  acerhae.]  The  goddess  Libitina  was  one  of  the  old- 
est Roman  divinities.  She  presided  over  funerals  and  all  things  pertaining 
to  the  dead.  There  were  kept  in  her  temple  all  manner  of  things  required 
at  funerals,  where  die  undertokers  (hence  called  Libitinarii)  mi^ht  purchase 
or  hire  them.  Also  a  register  of  funerals  was  kept  in  the  tcmpk,  and  when 
they  were  registered  a  fee  was  paid.  From  both  the  above  sources  the  tem- 
ple would  derive  increased  revenues  in  a  season  of  great  mortally.  Horace 
twice  uses  the  name  of  Libitina  as  equivalent  to  Mors.  See  C.  iii.  30.  6,  and 
£pp.  ii.  1.  49 ;  and  Juvenal  does  the  same  (S.  iv.  122) :  "Nam  si  Libitinam 
evaserit  aeger  Delebit  Tabulas." 

20.  McUutinepcUerf]  Janus  was  a  Latin  divinity,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
As  ho  presided  over  the  openine  year,  so  he  did  also  over  the  beginning  of 
every  month  and  of  every  day.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  on  me  first  of 
every  month,  as  well  as  of  his  own  (January),  and  prayer  in  the  morning  of 
every  day.  Hence  he  is  called  '  Matntinus  pater ' ;  and  hence  he  is  con- 
founded with  the  Sun.  'Pater'  was  the  title  by  ^ich  he  was  commonly 
addressed,  and  the  two  words  were  sometimes  joined  thus :  '  Januspater.' 
See  £pp.  i.  16.  59.  He  was  worshipped  before  the  other  gods,  because  he 
was  the  medium  through  whom  men  got  access  to  the  others  (Ovid,  Fast.  t. 
171 ).  '  Jane '  is  put  in  the  vocative  case  by  a  sort  of  attraction.  (See  C  iL 
20.  6,  n.)    '  Audue,'  m  the  sense  of  'appeUari,'  aicovciv,  occurs  again  in  S. 
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7. 101 ;  Epp.  i.  7.  87,  and  16. 17.  The  word  is  not  commonly  used  in  Hub 
sense  except  with  '  bene  '  or  '  male.' 

21.  Undt]   *  From  whom'  (C.  i.  12.  17). 

23.  spoMoretn  me  rapia.]  'Sponsor'  was  one  who  became  secmity  for 
another  under  the  form  of  contract  called  *  vcrbomm  obligatio/  the  contract 
taking  place  by  question  and  answer,  'ex  interrogatione  ct  responsionc.' 
One  asked  the  other,  "  Dari  spondcs  ?  "  and  he  answered,  "  Spondeo."  Tho 
principals  were  called  'stipulator,'  he  who  asked  the  question;  and  'pro- 
missor,'  he  who  answered.  The  sponsor  was  said  '  intercedere,'  and  to  him 
the  same  question  was  put,  to  which  ho  returned  the  same  answer.  This  ex- 
plains '  respondeat '  in  v.  24,  and  "  quod  mi  obsit  claro  oertumqne  locuto,"  v. 
27.  He  answers  "spondeo"  in  a  clear,  distinct  xoice,  and  becomes  liable, 
possibly  to  his  great  detriment.  The  words,  *  Eja,  ne  prior,'  etc.,  Horace 
means  for  Janus,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  prompting  of  his  zeal. 

26.  Interiore  diem  gyro  trahit,]  The  notion  is  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
moving  round  a  centre,  in  a  scries  of  orbits  of  which  the  diameters  gradually 
diminish,  and  in  tho  winter  solstice  traversing  the  innermost  and  shortest 
circle. 

29.  improbus  urgat  Irat!s  precibus  ;]  '  Improbus '  means  here  '  hot-tempered,' 
and  '  prccibus '  curses,  as  m  Epod.  v.  86.  *  Tu  pulses '  is  an  angry  way  of 
speaking,  '  Arc  you  tlie  man  to  knock  down  eve^thing  in  your  way  ? '  as  in 
the  next  Satiro  (v.  40).  There  is  sarcasm  in  'meraori,'  as  if  ho  was  not 
likely  to  forget  his  duty  to  the  great  man.  He  says  he  feels  an  inward  pleas- 
ure at  the  testimony  thus  borne  to  his  intimacy  with  Moeccnas.  *  Si  recurras ' 
means  in  the  hopes  of  getting  back,  to  see  if  you  can  get  back.  See  S.  5. 
87,  n. 

32.  atrat  —  Esqitilias]  See  S.  i.  8,  Introduction.  Tho  former  character 
of  the  place  is  expressed  by  *  atras,'  gloomy.  He  says,  that  as  soon  as  he 
gets  near  Majcenas's  house  lie  begins  to  remember  a  hundred  different  com- 
missions intrusted  to  him  by  his  acquaintance.  They  flit  about  him  like  a 
swarm  of  gnats,  or  anything  else  that  is  teasing. 

35.  lioscias  orabat]  Roscins  may  be  anybody.  It  appears  ho  had  pressed 
Horace  to  meet  him  next  day  at  tho  Putcal  Libonis.  This  was  some  sort  of 
building  in  the  Forum  Romanum,  erected  by  one  of  tho  Scribonia  gens,  and 
therefore  called  '  Scribonianum.'  Tho  place  or  its  neighborhood  was  the 
resort  of  money-lenders.  It  was  probably  an  enclosed  place,  open  at  tho 
top,  and  took  its  name  from  the  stono  enclosures  built  round  wells,  'putei.' 
What  Roscins  wanted  with  Horace  at  this  placo  is  not  certain.  It  is  said 
that  near  tho  '  pnteal '  the  pnctor  held  his  court,  and  that  he  wanted  Horace 
to  attend  as  his  sponsor.  But  the  pnctor's  court  did  not  open  till  the  third 
hour. 

36.  Dere  communi  scribae]  The  'scribac  *  were  classed  in  'decuriac,*  and 
were  a  numerous  body.  They  formed  a  guild  or  company,  and  though  they 
were  employed  in  different  branches  of  the  public  service,  they  had  interests 
in  common,  and  must  have  held  meetings  to  discuss  questions  that  concerned 
their  body.    As  Horace  had  belonged  to  them,  and  was  now  known  to  have 

,a  good  deal  of  influence,  they  wished  him  to  attend  their  meeting  on  some 
particular  occasion ;  so  at  least  he  puts  it. 

38.  Imprimat  his  cura]  While  Augustus  was  absent  in  and  after  his  last 
war  with  Antonius,  Maecenas,  at  first  singly  and  afterwards  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Agrippa,  was  deputed  to  exercise  those  powers,  in  tlio  city  and  in 


some  sort  were  to  bo  granted.    *  Signum '  expressed  any  work  sculptured  or 
engraved.    Here  it  signifies  a  seal,  which  was  usually  set  in  tlie  form  of  a 
41* 
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ring.  The  practice  of  kings  delivering  their  rings  to  those  whom  Aey  de- 
puted to  represent  tfieir  own  authority,  is  of  the  highest  antiquity,  Pharaoh, 
delivered  his  ring  to  Joseph,  and  Ahasnerus  to  Moniccai. 

40.  Septimus  octavo  propior]  Horace  was  introduced  to  Maecenas  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  b.  c.  38,  and  this  Satire  was  written  b.  a  30. 

42.  quern  tollere  rheda]  *  Rheda'  is  the  name  for  a  travelling-carriage.  The 
shape  probably  varied,  out  it  appears  to  have  gone  upon  four  wheels,  and  to 
have  Mien,  sometimes  at  least,  of  capacious  size,  since  Juvenal  mentions  a 
whole  family  travelling  in  one  *  rheda'  (S.  iii.  10).  The  only  other  four- 
wheeled  carriage  we  read  of,  is  the  'petorritum,'  mentioned  above  (S.  i.  6. 
104,  n.).  There  were  public  *rhedae  on  the  great  roads,  for  the  benefit  of 
travellers,  and  Horace  and  his  friends  performed  part  of  their  journey  to 
Brundusium  in  these  conveyances  (S.  i.  5.  86),  and  it  appears  from  his  lan- 
guage, *  hinc  rapimur,'  that  they  went  pretty  rast. 

44.  Thrax  est  Gcdlina  Syro  parf]  'Thraces,'  *secutores,'  and  'retiarii/ 
were  three  different  kinds  of  gladiators.  The  first  had  their  name  from  beins 
armed  like  the  Thracians,  with  a  short  swoi*d  and  round  shield,  from  which 
they  were  sometimes  called  *  parmularii.'  Gallina  was  one  of  these,  Syras 
was  probably  one  of  another  sort  Maecenas  is  supposed  to  ask  Horace, 
amon^  other  trifling  questions,  whether  he  has  seen  the  famous  gladiators, 
and  wliich  is  the  bettef  of  the  two. 

45.  morderUA  'Mordere'  is  said  of  both  heat  and  cold.  See  Epp.  i.  8. 
5.  *  Kimosa '  does  not  occur  in  any  such  sense  as  this  elsewhere.  We  use 
*  leaky'  in  the  same  way. 

48.  noBter,]  This  is  a  familiar  way  of  expressing  'myself.*  As  to  the 
construction  of  the  next  sentence,  see  S.  i.  1.  45.  'Lnserat'  refers  to  ball- 
play.  *  Fortunae  filius '  was  a  conventional  phrase.  Sophocles  uses  it  (Ocd. 
Tyr.  M)80),  iy^  d*  ipavrov  iraida  ttjs  rvxrjs  vefiav. 

50.  Frigidus  a  Rostris]  Suppose  some  bad  news  has  been  published  in  Uie 
Forum  and  been  circulated  in  the  streets.  The  'rostra,'  which  Kiebuhr 
(i.  406,  n.)  describes  as  "a  stage  of  considerable  length,  with  steps  at  each 
end  of  it,"  originally  separated  the  comitium,  where  the  patricians  met,  from 
the  space  where  the  plebeian  assemblies  were  held,  which  was  properly  the 
Forum,  though  that  name  was  popularly  applied  to  the  whole.  Here  persons 
of  all  ranks  mot,  and  from  this  centre  reports  would  naturally  take  their  rise, 
and  then  get  disseminated  in  the  city.  The  'rostra'  had  its  plural  name 
from  the  beaks  of  vessels  taken  from  the  people  of  Antium  (Lir.  viiL  14), 
with  which  tibe  stage  was  ornamented.  As  to  the  '  compita,'  see  note  on  S. 
ii.  3.  25. 

53.  Dads]  The  Dad  helped  M.  Antonius  at  Actium,  b.  c.  31,  and  tho 
following  year  M.  Crassus  was  sent  against  them. 

55.  l^iquetra]  The  veterans  who  fought  at  Actium,  having  been  sent  back 
to  Italy,  were  discontented,  and  broke  out  into  mutiny  because  they  had  no 
reward.  Augustus  came  from  Asia  to  quell  this  mutiny,  and  gave  money  to 
«ome  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  others  he  distributed  lands  in  those  parts  thatliad 
been  favorable  to  Antonius.  '  Triquetra '  signifies  triangular,  and  is  a  namo 
for  the  island  of  Sicily,  called  also  Trinacna,  from  its  three  promontories, 
Caesar  describes  Britain  also  as  "insula  triquetra"  (B.  G.  v.  13). 

57.  unum  Scilicet  —  mortcdem]  The  Greeks  use  tU  dinjp  in  this  way,  to 
express  a  superlative. 

62.  Ducere]  '  To  quaff  the  cup  of  oblivion.'  See  C.  iiL  3.  34,  n.,  Epod. 
14. 3.,  and  Aen.  vi.  7l4. 

63.  fiba  Pythaporae  cogrmta]  The  popular  notion  was,  that  Pythagoras 
had  taught  his  disciples  to  abstain,  as  from  meat,  so  from  beans,  which  class 
of  vegetables  he  connected  somehow  or  other  with  the  human  species,  in  his 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis.    They  were  therefore  forbidden  fare  to  his  dis- 
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dples,  tinder  the  fanciful  notion  that  in  eating  them  they  might  be  derouring 
tiieir  own  flesh  and  blood!  Hence  the  expression  *  co^iata/  and  this  is  the 
allosion  in  Epp.  i.  12.  21 :  "  sen  pomim  ct  caepe  trucidas."  As  to  Horace's 
vegetable  meals,  see  S.  i.  6.  1 1 5. 

66.  Ante  Larein  proprium]  See  note  on  Epod.  n.  66.  'Libatis  dapibus' 
means  that  the  master  and  his  friends  ('meiqno')  dined  lightly,  and  left  the 
greater  part  of  the  dishes  to  his  slaves.  The  master,  in  this  instance,  as  well 
as  his  slaves,  dined  in  the  '  atrium,'  where  the  images  of  the  Lares  were 
placed.  '  Libarc '  is  to  touch  lightly.  See  Acn.  v.  91 :  "  inter  pateras  et 
tevia  pocula  serpens  Libavitque  dapes."  The  distribution  of  the  remains  of 
the  dinner  to  the  slaves  was  a  matter  of  course. 

69.  Legibus  insanit,]  See  S.  2. 123,  n.  One  of  the  strictest  laws  of  a  ban- 
quet directed  by  a  presiding  symposiarch,  would  have  reference  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  quantity  of  wine  to  be  drunk  by  each  guest  at  each  round. 
Horace's  notion  of  liberty  here  is  to  be  able  to  drink  as  much  or  as  little  as 
he  pleased,  which  is  expressed  by  '  inaequales  calices.' 

70.  vvexit]  *  Uvescere '  docs  not  occur  elsewhere,  but  it  corresponds  with 
Horace's  word  'uvidus,'  C.  ii.  19.  18,  and  iv.  5.  39. 

72.  Nee  m<de  necne  Lepos  saltet ;]  Xiepos  was  a  *  pantomimus '  who  was  so 
named  from  the  grace  with  which  he  performed  his  part,  as  the  name  implies. 
The  business  of  the  '  mimi,'  as  of  the  '  mimae,'  was  to  recite  poetiy,  as  well  as 
to  act  parts  in  the  farces  that  bore  the  same  name  (S.  i.  10.  6,  n.).  The 
word  '  sultare '  was  applied  to  all  pantomimic  acting,  and  the  motion  of  the 
limbs  in  dumb  show.  See  S.  i.  5.  63,  where  Messius  calls  upon  Sarmentus  to 
act  Polyphemus,  —  "  Pastorem  saltarct  uti  Cyclopa  rogabat,"  where  *  salta- 
ret '  is  equivalent  to  *  movetur '  in  "  Nunc  Satymm  nunc  pastorem  Cyclopa 
movetur^'  (Epp.  ii-  2.  125). 

75.  U8ti3  rectunme]  Cicero  makes  Lielius  indignantly  deny  the  doctrine 
that  makes  utility  die  foundation  of  friendship,  and  he  says,  with  much  truth 
and  delicacy,  "  non  enim  tam  utilitas  parta  per  amicum  quam  amici  amor 
ipse  delectat"  (Lael.  c.  xiv.).  There  is  more  in  the  same  strain  in  c.  viiL, 
where  he  makes  virtue  the  basis  of  friendship. 

76.  natvra  boni  summumqtte]  This  subject  is  di^umssed  at  largo  in  Cicero's 
treatise  '  De  Finibus  Bonomm  et  Malorum,'^  and  was  a  commonplace  in 
Horace's  day,  as  it  has  been  in  all  ages.  '  Summum '  represents  the  Greek 
TfXoff,  *  the  end  proposed.' 

77.  Ckrvins]  This  was  an  old  neighbor  of  Horace's.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  clew  to  his  history  or  to  that  of  Arellius,  who,  however,  must  have 
been  a  rich  man  and  careful  about  his  money. 

79.  OUm]  *  Once  upon  a  time ' :  a  common  way  of  beginning  a  story  that 
does  not  profess  to  be  true. 

82.  aUentus]  This  is  a  common  word  for  what  we  should  call  'close.' 
See  Epp.  i.  7.  91 ;  ii.  1. 172.  '  Ut  tamen '  means  *ita  tamcn  ut'  Compare 
S.  7,  4. 

84.  nee  lontfoe  invldit  avenaCy]  This  construction  is  Greek :  <fi6ov€iy  rivi 
TIV09,  The  Latin  construction  is  with  the  accusative  and  dative,  as  S.  i.  6. 
49;  Epp.  i.  14.41.  The  *avena'  hero  is  the  cultivated  oat,  and  'longae' 
describes  the  size  of  its  grain.  The  wild-oat  Viigil  distinguishes  from  this 
b^  the  epithet '  sterilis '  (G.  i.  153),  and  couples  it  with  the  'lolium,'  or  tare, 
with  which  jthe  host  on  this  occasion  satisflea  himself. 

87.  male]    This  goes  with  'tangentis,'  and  is  equivalent  to  *vix.' 

89.  Estei  odor]     See  C.  iv.  4.  41,  n. 

93.  mUd  crede^  These  words  are  parenthetical,  as  Ovid  (Am.  ii.  2.  9) : 
'*  Si  sapis,  o  cnstos,  odium,  mihi  crede,  mercri  Desine."  The  lan^age  that 
follows  is  very  like  that  of  Hercules  in  the  Alccstis  of  Euripides  (782, 
sqq.): 
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Pp&rols  &fraa%  KaT6ap€uf  ^^iXrroif 
koCk  tan  Bvijt&p  oarig  t^wUrrarai 
Trfv  aSpiop  fUKkoua-av  tl  fiioHnrau  — 
ravT*  oZv  oKowrat  ica\  ftaBiw  ifuw  wapa 
t(kl>patP€  aavr^j  iruv,  r^v  koB*  rffiipav 
filov  \oyi{ov  aopf  rh.  d*  aXXa  r^^  tvxi/t . 
98.  pepidere]    This  is  used  absolutely  in  the  sense  of  *  moTere/ 
100.  noctumi]     See  C.  i.  2.  45,  n. 

103.  candent  vettis  elrttrnot,]  On  the  'stragnln  vestis/  see  S.  8.  118,  n. 
The  sides  of  the  cooches  were  somctirocs  veneered  with  ivory.  Fire  is  said 
'  candere/  and  the  flaming  drapery  of  the  bed  is  here  descrilied  by  the  same 
word,  which  is  not  applied  in  this  sense  elsewhere,  *  Fercula'  was  the  name 
for  the  difiercnt  courses,  of  which  the  '  coena '  usually  consisted  of  three, 
called  'prima,'  'socunda,'  'tertia  coena.'  The  word,  like  ' feretrum,' con- 
tains the  root  '  fcr '  of  *  fero,*  and  so  its  first  meaning  may  have  been  the  tray 
or  dish  on  which  the  viands  were  brought.  It  here  means  the  viands  them- 
selves ;  *  many  courses  were  left,'  would  mean  nothing.  *  Procul '  signifies 
'hard  by,*  as  in  Epp.  i.  7.  32.  The  remains  of  the  evening's  'coena'  had 
been  collected  and  put  into  baskets,  and  left  in  the  'triclinium '  till  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  purple  coverings  were  still  exposed,  waiting  till  the  servants 
should  cover  them  (S.  4.  84,  n.). 

107.  w/ufi  tucdnctus]  *  Like  one  tucked  up,*  as  the  slaves  when  on  duty. 
(Sec  S.  i.  5.  5,  n.)  The  duties  of  the  *  structor  *  are  those  the  host  is  here 
represented  as  performing.  It  was  his  province  to  arrange  the  dishes,  and 
see  that  they  were  properly  served  up.  He  runs  about,  puts  one  course  after 
another  on  the  table  ('continuatque  dapes '),  and  tastes  the  dishes,  to  see  if 
they  are  properly  seasoned.  *  Praegustatorcs '  were  regularly  employed  only 
at  the  tables  of  the  emperors.  The  custom  was  imitated  firom  Eastern  courts. 
(See  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i.  8.  9.) 

112.  VcUramm  stratus]  The  servants,  coming  in  early  to  clean  the  room, 
interrupt  the  banqueters,  and  rou^e  the  watch-dogs,  whose  barking  terrifies 
them  still  further.  There  was  a  dog,  or  more  than  one,  kept  in  nK>st  houses, 
in  the  'cella  ostiarii,'  the  |y>rter*s  chamber  at  the  side  of  the  'ostium.' 
*  Conclave '  is  the  general  term  for  any  chamber  or  suit  of  chambers  under 
one  lock  or  bolt.    As  to  Molosdis,  see  Epod.  vL  5. 


SATIRE     VII. 

The  substance  of  this  Satire  Horace  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  slave  Da- 
vus,  giving  him  liberty  to  express  himself  as  he  pleases,  on  the  day  of  the 
Saturnalia,  when  much  license  was  granted  to  slaves  in  particular.  Davus 
takes  advantage  of  the  permission  given  him  to  abu.se  his  master,  and  to 
taunt  the  rich  with  a  slavery  (to  tlieir  passions  and  to  the  world)  harder  and 
more  stupid  than  his  own.  He  also  taunts  Horace  with  hfa  instabilitj'  and 
weakness  of  purpose,  which  part  of  the  Satire  is  the. most  natural  and  amus- 
ing (see  note  on  v.  23).  The  rest  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  disagreeable, 
and  much  that  is  conunonplace.  It  may  perhaps  represent  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing trash,  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  which  those  who  pretended  to  be  of 
tlie  Stoic  school  had  established,  and  the  humor  would  be  more  perceptible 
to  a  Boman  of  the  day  than  it  is  now. 

1.  Jamdudum  aiuaHto]  We  may  suppose  Horace  has  been  talking  to  a 
friend  upon  subjects  that  have  attracted  his  slave's  attention,  and  give  rise  to 
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the  points  he  argaes.  Or  ho  may  have  been  giving  Da%^s  some  good  advice, 
and  he  offers  him  a  homily  in  retom,  lecommcnding  him  to  practise  nrhat  ho 
preaches. 

3.  Mancipium]  This  word,  which  properly  signifies  the  act  of  taking  pos- 
session, '  manu  capiendo/  is  applied  nere  to  the  '  res  mancipi/  the  object  of 

*  mancipium/  which,  in  this  instance,  is  a  slave.  It  is  so  used  In  Epp.  i.  6. 
39.    As  to  *  frugi/  see  S.  5.  77,  n. 

4.  Ut  vitale  vutes.\  *  That  you  ncK^d  not  think  him  too  good  to  live  *  (S.  6. 
82).  As  to  tne  Saturnalia,  see  S.  3.  5,  n.  The  month  of  December  wcf 
dedicated  to  Satumus.  Horace  speaks  of  the  license  of  that  festival  being  a 
custom  handed  down  from  their  ancestors.  The  time  of  its  institution  is 
quite  unknown. 

6.  Pars  hominum\    Davus  avails  himself,  without  preface,  of  his  master's 

Esmussion,  and  bi^ins  to  moralize  on  the  instability  of  some  men,  who  never 
now  their  own  minds.  This  character  he  applies  to  his  master  in  v.  23,  sqq. 
9.  Cian  trSbuB  annellis,]  This  is  mentioned  as  a  larse  number.  In  later 
times  the  Romans  wore  a  great  profusion  of  rings  on  both  hands.  At  this 
time  they  were  only  worn  on  the  left,  because  they  were  more  likely  to  be  in- 
jured, and  to  be  in  the  way,  on  the  right  hand.  Priscus  was  a  senator,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  wear  a  gold  ring,  which  privilege  did  not  descend,  at  Uiis 
time,  below  the  equestrian  order.  In  later  times  it  was  conferred  upon  all 
manner  of  persons  by  the  emperors.  Those  who  were  not  entitled  to  wear 
rings  of  gold  had  them  of  iron,  according  to  the  most  ancient  practice ;  and 
BVLOi  of  the  Romans  of  higher  condition  as  adhered  to  the  simphcity  of  earlier 
days  continued  to  wear  iron. 

Priscus,  as  a  senator,  was  entitled  to  go  abroad  with  the  *  latus  clavus,* 
which  he  would  do  sometimes ;  while  at  others  he  would  appear  only  as  an 

*  eques,'  with  the  *  angustus  clavus.'  Ho  was  rich  enough  to  live  in  a  fine 
house,  and  did  so ;  but  would  from  caprice  go  and  take  an  obscure  lodging, 
such  as  a  poor  man  might  be  ashamed  of.  He  put  on  first  one  character  and 
then  another :  now  a  man  about  town,  and  now  talking  of  going  to  Athens 
as  a  philosopher.  He  was  just  such  an  unstable  person  as  TigeUius  is  de- 
scribed to  be,  in  S.  L  3. 18 :  '*  Nil  fuit  nnquam  Sic  impar  sibi."  He  was 
**  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long." 

14.  Vertumnts,  quotquot  tutU,  natus  iniquis.]  Yertumnus,  as  his  name  indi- 
cates, was  the  god  who  represented  cimngo.  Horace  says  Priscus  was  bom 
when  Yertumnus  was  angry  (see  S.  3.  8,  n.,  "  Iratis  natus  paries  dis  atque 
poStis  "),  and  he  strengthens  it  by  saying,  '  all  the  Yertumm  that  aro  to  be 
found ' ;  as  if  every  image  of  the  god  were  a  separate  divinity,  and  all  were 
angry  together,  when  this  fickle  num  was  bom. 

15.  Scitrra  Volaneriits,]  Nothing  is  known  of  this  person.  He  had  the 
gout,  which  Horace  says  he  richly  deserved,  and  was  so  given  to  gambling 
(wliich  was  illcpil,  see  *C.  iii.  24.  58,  n.),  that,  when  he  comd  not  handle  the 
dice-box  himself,  he  hired  a  boy  to  do  it  foi;  him.  '  Phimns '  was  the  Greek 
word  for  what  the  Romans  called  '  fritillus.'  From  the  shape  it  was  also 
called  'turricula*  or  'pyi^gus'  (nvpyoi).  As  to  *talos/  see  S.  3.  171,  n. 
They  were  not  always  thrown  from  a  box,  but  sometimes  with  the  hand. 

19.  Uvius  mUer  ac  prior  iUo,]  'Levius  miser'  is  an  unusual  expression. 
'Prior  illo*  means  better  off  than  that  man  who  is  always  changing  his 
character,  one  moment  appearing  strict,  another  loose,  in  his  principles  and 
conduct  The  superiority  of  the  man  who  is  consistent  in  vice  lies  in  his 
indifference  to  virtue,  and  the  quietness  of  his  conscience  arising  from  that 
cause.    In  that  sense  he  is  better  off,  and  less  miserable,  than  the  other. 

21.  Non  dice»  ho^By]  'Hodie'  is  equivalent  to  *statim,'  'this  moment.' 
'Furcifer '  means  a  slave  who  for  some  slight  offence  was  obliged  to  go  about 
with  a  '  furca'  round  his  neck,  a  sort  of  collar  shaped  lUce  a  Y,  in  iidiich  the 
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hands  also  were  inserted.  The  master  begins  to  see  that  Darns  is  aiming  a 
stroke  at  him,  and  is  getting  angrj. 

23.  antiquae  pUbi*,]  *  Plebs '  has  not  its  distinctire  meaning  in  this  place. 
(See  C.  iii.  14.  1,  n.)  Horace  is  no  donbt  touching  his  own  mfirmity  here. 
He  was  fond  of  praising  the  simplicity  of  the  olden  time,  bnt  he  was  not  the 
man  to  extricate  himself  from  the  degenerate  habits  of  his  own  daj  ('  nequic- 
quam  ooeno  capiens  evellere  plantam/  which  is  taken  from  the  Greek  proverb 
cirr6r  ir^Xov  iro^  ^X^^)*  ^®  ^^  ^^^'^^  ^°^  lately,  perhaps,  writing  the 
praises  of  a  country  life,  and  sighing  for  his  form  (in  the  last  Satire) ;  but 
when  there,  we  may  believe  he  felt  dull  enough,  and  missed  the  society  and 
elegances  of  the  aty.  Whatever  his  ordinary  far©  may  have  been,  he  had 
no  objection  to  ^e  tables  of  the  rich,  and  was  proud  to  be  invited  to  the  £9- 
quiliffi.  There  is  much  humor  in  this  part  of  tne  Satire.  Ho  is  supposed  to 
be  congratulating  himself  upon  being  suffered  to  dine  quietly  at  home,  when 
he  gets  an  unexpected  invitation  from  Mttoenas  to  a  late  dinner.  Uc  imme- 
diately shouts  for  his  lantern,  scolds  the  servants  if  they  keep  him  waiting  a 
moment,  and  runs  off  as  fast  as  he  can,  leaving  in  the  lurch  some  persons  to 
whom  he  had  promised  a  dinner,  and  who  go  away  disappointed  and  mutter- 
ing abuse. 

33.  $ub  lumina  prima]  *  Immediatelv  after  the  lighting  of  the  lamps.' 
(See  Epod.  ii.  44,  n.)  The  ordinary  dmncr-hour  was  earlier  (see  C.  i.  1.  20, 
n.)«  but  Mxecenas*s  occupations  protracted  his  '  solidus  dies,'  at  the  end  <^ 
which  he  was  glad  enough,  no  doubt,  to  get  a  cheerful  companion,  like 
Horace,  to  dine  with  him.  'Blatcro'  is  to  bawl,  or  more  commonly  to 
babble  and  talk  nonsense.  *  Mulvius '  may  bo  anybody,  one  of  the  numer- 
ous tribe  of  parasites.  'Non  referenda  precatt,'  uttcnng  curses  which  tho 
servants  heard,  but  must  not  repeat.    See  last  Satire,  v.  30,  "  iratis  procibus." 

37.  dixerit  iUct]  Mulvius  may  be  supposed  to  mutter  this,  as  Horace  goes 
off  and  leaves  him  witliout  his  expected  dinner.  *  Nasum  nidore  supinor/ 
'  I  snuff  up  my  nose  at  the  smell  of  a  good  dinner.'  '  Nidor '  means  '  nidor 
culinae,'  as  in  Juv.  v.  162 :  "  Captum  to  nidore  suae  putat  ille  culinac." 

39.  $i  quid  vis  adde  popino.'\  *  Fopino '  is  not  a  common  word.  It  means 
an  idle,  dissolute  fellow,  a  frequenter  of  '  popinae,'  cook-shops.  (See  above, 
S.  4.  62,  n.) 

40.  Tu  —  ultro  Insecure]  '  Are  you  the  man  to  come  forward  and  attack  ? ' 
that  is,  to  be  tho  first  to  do  it    See  S.  6.  30,  and  C.  iv.  4,  51,  n. 

42.  Quid,  si  mc\  Davus  goes  on  in  his  own  person.  Five  hundred  drach- 
ma, reckoning  tho  drachma  and  the  denarius  as  nearly  the  same  value  (about 
8^.),  which  was  the  case  about  this  time,  amounts  to  17/.  15s.  of  English 
money,  and  this  was  a  small  price,  onlv  given  for  inferior  slaves.  The  price 
yariod  very  widely,  according  to  the  Ix^uty  of  the  slaves  (of  cither  sexj, 
which  enhanced  their  value  more  than  anything  else,  or  according  to  their 
education,  or  skill  in  handicrafts,  &c 

43.  Aufer  Me — terrert;]  Literally,  'Away  with  that  frightening  me.' 
(See  Epp.  i.  7.  27,  n.)  It  expresses  alarm  and  haste,  for  Davus  sees  his 
master  frowning,  and  lifting^  his  hand  to  strike  him. 

45.  Crispini  docuit  me  janitor]    About  Crispinus,  see  S.  L  1.  120,  n.    Davus 

{)rofcf^ses  to  have  obtained  at  second  hand,  from  the  slave  of  this  Stoic  phi- 
osopher,  the  ai^^roents  he  is  going  to  propound.  They  arc  put  generally, 
and  ho  uses  his  own  name;  but  the  pronoun  'te'  means  any  one.  The 
'janitor,*  who  was  also  called  *  ostiarius,*  kept  the  door  of  the  house.  Ha 
had  a  room  on  each  side  of  the  *  ostium,'  which  was  a  space  between  the 
outer  and  inner  door.  Crispinus's  janitor  may  be  supposed  to  have  over- 
heard what  his  piaster  had  said,  from  time  to  time,  to  his  friends,  while  sit- 
ting in  the  'atrium '  into  which  the  inner  door  opened. 
76.  minor,]  fjaavp,  a  slave  to  (C.  ii.  11.  U,  n.). 
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guem  ter  vtndida  qttaterque]  *  Vindicta '  is  used  for  the  *  festnca/  or  rod, 
laid  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  slave  by  the  pnetor,  in  the  act  of  giving  him  his 
freedom.  Davus  says  that  manumission,  repeated  over  and  over  agnin 
(though  that  involves  an  absurdity),  could  not  deliver  his  master,  as  ho 
called  himself,  from  the  bondage  he  was  under  to  the  world. 

78.  Adde  super  dictW]  'Dictis*  is  governed  by  *adde/  and  'snper'  is 
used  absolutely. 

79.  vicarita]  The  property  a  slave  might  accumulate  was  called  his  'po- 
culinm,'  and  among  the  rest  he  might  have  a  '  vicarius,'  a  slave  to  do  his 
duty  or  help  him  in  it  He  was  held  to  be  *  quasi  dominus '  in  relation  to 
his  *  vicarius.'  What  Davus  says  is,  whether  you  choose  to  call  the  slave's 
slave  his  'vicarius,'  or  substitute,  as  your  law  docs,  or  his  fellow-slave  [ns 
strictly  speaking  ho  is,  for,  except  by  sufTeranoe,  a  slave  can  hold  no  property 
independent  of  liis  master),  what  is  my  relation  to  you  ?  I  am  your  slave ; 
you  are  the  slave  of  your  passions,  which  will  pull  you  about  as  the  strings 
pull  a  puppet  (which  the  Greeks  called  v^vpoavaarw).  The  ancients  car- 
ried their  mechanical  skill  in  the  construction  of  automaton  figures  further, 
perhaps,  than  it  has  been  carried  since.  Artists  in  this  lino  were  common 
among  the  Greeks,  and  were  called  i«vp($<nra<mii,  avrofutrovpyoL  It  ap- 
pears from  Herodotus  (ii.  48)  that  ayoKfjuxra  v€vp6<mauTa^  as  ho  calls  them, 
were  in  use  among  the  E^ptians. 

83.  sibi  qui  impen'onts^  'Ho  who  has  control  over  himself.'  Before 
Horace,  no  writer  uses  this  word  with  a  case  after  it 

85.  Responaare  cupidimbus,']  'Besponso'  is  repeated  in  £pp.  1.  1.  68. 
"Fortunae  responsare  superbae."  It  seems  to  mean,  to  reply  to  on  equal 
terms,  and  so  to  bo  a  match  for,  and  to  overcome.  The  construction  of  the 
adjective  and  infinitive  is  common  in  the  Odes,  but  not  in  tlio  Satires  or  Epis- 
tles.   SeeC.  i.  1.  16,  n. 

86.  in  te  ipso  Mm,  teres,  atque  Totundus,'\  *  In  himself  entire,  smoothed, 
and  rounded,'  that  is,  perfect  as  a  sphere,  and,  as  the  next  line  explains, 
like  a  beautiAil  statue  whose  graces  are  all  in  itself,  which  is  perfectly  finished 
and  polished.  This  is  elsewhere  expressed  by  ' ad  unguem  factus  homo' 
(S.  i.  5.  32,  n.),  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  expression  being,  that  here  it 
is  meant  there  are  no  inec^ualitics  on  the  surface  on  which  anything  at  all  can 
rest  The  other  expression  has  been  explained  in  its  place.  *  In  se  ipso 
totus,'  means  one  who  wants  nothing  from  without  to  set  nim  off,  and  whoso 
resources,  as  well  as  his  graces,  are  all  in  himself.  The  mud  through  which 
he  passes  as  he  goes  through  the  world  does  not  adhere  to  him  ('  cxtcmi  ne 
quid  valeatper  leve  moran ') ;  circumstances,  prosperous  or  the  reverse,  do 
not  affect  his  character ;  ana,  in  all  her  assaults  upon  his  happiness.  Fortune 
proves  but  feeble,  not  being  able  to  make  any  impression  upon  it.  '  Mancus' 
means  hime  in  the  hand,  as  *  claudns '  does  in  the  foot.  '  Teres '  is  ex- 
plained in  a  note  on  C.  i.  1.  28.  'Rotundus'  is  taken  from  the  heavens, 
which  Plato  (Tim.  p.  33)  says  the  Deity  atj>aipo€id€g  eroptftv<raTo,  as  being 
most  after  his  own  image. 

89.  Quinque  talenta]  The  Attic  drachma  of  this  period  was  worth  about 
the  same  as  the  Koman  denarius,  nearly  S^d.  (See  above,  v.  43,  n.)  The 
mina  was  equal  to  100  drachnue,  and  a  talent  to  60  mine.  It  was  wonh 
therefore  about  212/.,  and  five  talents  1,060/.  The  caprice  of  the  man's  mis- 
tress is  described  as  before,  S.  3.  260,  sqq. 

92.  Aon  ^uis ;]     This  is  the  second  person  of  '  queo.' 

95.  Pausiaca  torpes,  insane,  tabeiia,]  Pausias  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  art,  where  there  was  a  largo  collection  of 
his  pictures.  Many  were  sold  by  the  Sicvonian  government,  to  pay  their 
debts,  and  most  of  these  found  their  way  to  Kome.  Ills  pictures  were  chiefly 
small,  'tabellao,'  and  among  the  most  celebrated  was  the  portrait  of  his 
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mistress  Glycera  as  a  flower-girl,  lT9^yrjn\6Kot»  He  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  '  Torpes '  is  a  like  expression  to  that  in 
S.  i.  4.  28,  "stupet  Albius  acre  " ;  and  6.  17,  •*  Qui  stnpet  in  titulis  et  imagi- 
nibus." 

96.  F\dui  Rutubaeque  AvA  PacideiamX  These  are  all  names  of  gladiators, 
as  we  may  gather  from  the  context.  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  the  practice,  when 
shows  of  gladiators  were  exhibited,  for  the  exhibitor  to  set  forth  a  picture  of 
the  games,  to  inform  the  public,  such  as  we  see  now  of  conjurors,  arcus,  and 
the  rtke ;  and  these  are  what  Darus  alludes  to.  They  were  done,  no  doubt, 
ronghly;  as  he  describes.  Cicero  mentions  repeat^ly  a  gladiator  named 
Pacideianas.  Horace  may  have  taken  the  name  for  any  gladiator  in  conse- 
quence of  the  celebrity  of  this  man.  '  Contento  popUte  *  represents  the  atti- 
tude of  the  gladiators.  The  Scholiasts  raise  a  douot  upon  the  point,  think- 
ing the  words  may  apply  to  tbe  spectator  stretching  himself  on  tiptoe  to  get 
a  nearer  view. 

101.  caliidas  audis,]  See  S.  6.  20,  n.,  and  3.  23:  "Callidns  huic  signo 
ponebam  millia  cenmm." 

103.  coenU  remoMat  opimis]  '  Responsat '  seems  here  to  have  the  sense  of 
'  corresponds  to,'  as  '  responsnra '  in  S.  8.  66.  What  Davus  says  amounts 
to  this :  '  I  am  good  for  nothing,  because  I  am  attracted  by  a  cake  just  hot 
from  the  oven  ;  you,  forsooth,  are  virtuous  and  noble,  because  you  (east  upon 
sood  things.'  So  the  same  opposition  appears  in  these  lines  as  in  the  two 
before.  *  Libum '  was  a  coarse  sort  of  cake  made  of  pounded  cheese,  eeg^, 
and  flour,  all  mixed  together  and  baked.  There  was  another  sort  nised  in 
sacriflce,  concerning  which  see  Epp.  i.  10.  10,  n. 

105.  Qui  tu  impunUior]    Persius  has  copied  thb  way  of  speaking  (v.  129) : 
"  Sed  si  intus  ct  in  jocore  aegro 
Nascuntur  domini,  qui  tu  impunitior  exis 
Atque  hie  qnem  ad  strigilcs  scutica  et  metus  egit  herilis  %  ** 

110.  Furiiva  mutat  strtgiU:]  As  to  the  construction  wim  '  muto,'  see  C.  i. 
17.  2.  The  'strigil,'  which  the  Greeks  called  arktyyU.  was  a  scraper  of 
bone  or  metal,  of  a  curved  form  and  with  a  sharp  edge,  with  which  the  skin 
was  scraped  after  bathing,  or  exercise  in  the  gymnasium. 

112.  Non  horam  tecum  esse  potes,]  To  a  man  who  has  no  resources  in  him- 
self, or  is  afraid  of  his  own  conscience  or  his  own  thoughts,  and  resorte  to 
amusements  or  other  means  of  distraction  to  divert  his  mind,  these  words  ap- 
ply. '  Tecum  habita,'  inhabit  your  own  breast,  make  that  your  home,  is  a 
like  expression  of  Persius,  S.  iv.  52. 

US.  fuffitiotts et errOf]  'Fngitivus'  was  a  slave  who  ran  away  outright; 
'  erro '  was  an  idle  fellow,  who  skulked  out  of  the  way,  to  escape  work  or  to 
amuse  himself.  There  was  the  same  distinction  in  the  army  between  '  dcser- 
tor '  and  '  emansor.'  A  '  fncitivus '  was  branded  on  the  forehead,  and  hence 
he  was  termed  Miteratus,'  'notatus,'  ' inscriptus,'  'stigmosus';  'stigma' 
being  the  word  to  express  the  mark  thus  given.    See  above,  S.  5. 15.  n. 

116.  Unde  mihi  lapidetnf]  See  above,  S.  5. 102,  n.  Horace  is  supposed 
to  get  angry  beyond  endurance  at  this  home-thrust  of  his  shivo,  and  calls  out 
for  a  stone,  arrows,  anything,  to  throw  at  his  h^d.  The  man  is  bewildered 
with  fear,  and  thinks  his  master  has  gone  mad,  unless,  which  was  as  good, 
he  was  niaking  verses.  He  is,  or  afibcts  to  be,  nnconscious  of  tiie  license  he 
has  given  himself,  and  the  force  of  the  truths  he  has  been  telling. 

1 18.  <Kcedes  opera  agro  nona\  This  means,  *  I  will  send  you  away  to  work 
with  the  other  slaves  (of  whom  therelbre  he  appears  to  have  had  eight),  at 
my  farm.'  It  was  a  common  punishment,  as  it  is  now  in  slave  countries,  for 
a  slave  to  be  turned  out  of  the  'familia  urbana,'  into  the  'familia  rustica,' 
and  set  to  work  in  the  fields.  See  Terence  (Phorm.  ii.  1.  19),  where  Geta 
lookf  forward  to  being  punished  in  the  above  maimer  :—> 
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"Molendnm  est  in  pistrino,  Tapulandum,  habendae  compedes, 
Opns  rari  faciandum.'' 


SATIRE    VIII. 

Thig  Satire  represents  a  dinner  given  by  a  rich  rulgar  man  to  Mssccnas  and 
fire  of  his  friends.  There  is  not  so  mnch  to  distinguish  it  in  the  way  of  hu> 
mor  as  the  subject  admitted  of.  Few  subjects  present  more  scope  n>r  face- 
tious satire  than  the  airs  of  low-bom  men,  lately  become  rich,  aping  the  ways 
of  the  fashionable  world,  and  making  wealth  their  one  passport  imo  what  is 
called  good  society.  This  is  a  very  slight  sketch,  and  some  of  the  force  even 
of  this  is  perhaps  lost  through  our  ignorance  of  little  points  of  etiquette  and 
culinary  refinements  observ^  by  the  Romans  of  tliat  day. 

The  host's  name  is  Nasidienus  Rufns.  Who  he  was,  it  is  impossible  to 
say. 

Instead  of  telling  the  story  himself,  though  it  is  probable  from  the  tone  of 
the  Satire  that  he  writes  from  a  scene  he  had  witnessed,  Horace  puts  it  into 
the  mouth  of  his  friend  Fundanius,  the  comic  writer  mentioned  in  S.  i.  10. 
42,  where  see  note.  • 

1.  Nasidiem]  See  Introduction.  The  ^ird  and  fburth  syllables  coalesce. 
'Bcati '  means  wealthy  and  favored  of  fortune.    See  C.  i.  4.  14,  n. 

2.  here]  *Heri'  is  a  dative  form,  *here'  an  ablative;  so  we  have  'mani' 
and  'mane*  in  the  morning,  'vesperi'  and  'vespcre*  in  the  evening.  The 
termination  in  '  i '  is  the  older  of  the  two,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  usage 
of  the  word  was  in  a  state  of  transition  at  this  time. 

3.  De  medio  pdare  die.\  Nasidienus  dined  early,  to  make  the  most  of  his 
feast.  But  *  medio  die '  need  not  be  taken  quite  literally.  The  '  prandtum ' 
was  usually  taken  at  noon.  The  dinner-hour  was  later.  (See  C.  1. 1.  20,  n.) 
Busy  men,  as  we  saw  in  S.  7.  33,  sat  down  by  candle-light.  '  Do  medio  die ' 
is  like  <de  nocte'  in  £pp.  i.  2.  32,  'media  de  luce,'  Epp.  i.  14.  34.  'Do' 
means  'after,'  that  is,  'de  medio  die'  means  'after  midday';  but  it  must 
note  proximity  to  midday,  or  it  would  have  no  meaning  at  all. 

4.  fuerit  melius.]  See  8.  6.  4,  n.  *  I  never  was  better  off  in  my  life'  He 
says  this  ironically,  or  with  reference  to  the  amusement  he  had  got  from  the 
vulgarity  of  Nasidienus. 

Da,  81  grave  nan  of,]  There  is  a  like  use  of  '  daro '  in  Virgil  (Ed.  i.  19), 
"sod  tamcn  iste  Deus  qui  sit  da,  Tityre,  nobis."  Terence  also  uses  it: 
"Nunc  quam  ob  rem  has  partes  didicerim  fMiocis  dabo"  (Heaut.  Prol.  10). 
From  the  meaning  of  this  word,  '  to  put,^  this  application  of  it  is  easily  de- 
rived. 

5.  iratum  ventrem  piacttoerit]  CompareS.  2. 18:  "  Latrantem  stomachum." 
Both  passages  put  togctlier  suggest  the  idea  of  a  sop  thrown  to  an  angry  doff 
to  keep  him  qmet.  Perhaps  that  notion,  or  something  of  the  sort,  suggested 
this  line. 

6.  Lucanus  aper;]  See  S.  3.  234;  4.  42,  n.  No  mention  is  made  of  a 
'promulsis '  (S.  i.  3.  6,  n.),  and  the  things  of  which  it  was  usually  in  a  great 
measure  composed  were  sent  up  in  the  same  dish  with  the  boar,  which  was 
generally  served  whole,  and  was  the  chief  dish,  '  caput  coenae.'  Turnips, 
lettuces,  radishes,  parsnips,  with  pickles  and  sauces  of  various  descriptions 
(see  S.  4.  73,  n.),  generally  formed  part  of  the  'gustus'  or  'promulsis' 
which  preceded  the  *  fercula,*  or  courses  of  which  the  regular  *  coena '  con- 
sisted. The  boar  was  killed,  the  host  (called  'coenae  pater'  with  a  sort  of 
mock  respect)  informed  his  guests,  when  the  south  wind  was  not  at  its  worst- 
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meaning,  perhaps,  that  when  this  wind  ('scirocco*)  was  blowing  hard,  the 
meat  woald  soon  spoil,  if  he  had  any  meaning  at  all.  Bat  it  was  probably 
some  notion  of  his  own. 

10.  His  ubi  subtatis]  The  narrator  is  inclined  to  make  a  short  business  of 
the  viands,  but  he  is  brought  back  to  them  afterwards.  The  meat  bcinc  re- 
moved, (and  though  he  only  mentions  one  course  here,  we  may  gather  from 
what  comes  presently  that  there  was.no  lack  of  dishes,  and  therefore,  proba- 
bly, there  were  the  usual  courses,)  a  slave,  with  his  clothes  well  tucked  up, 
'succinctus'  (see  S.  6. 107,  n.),  came  and  wiped  the  table  with  a  handsome 
purple  towel,  and  another  gathered  up  whatever  had  fallen  or  had  been  thrown 
on  the  floor,  which  at  the  same  time  he  strewed  with  saw-dust,  perhaps  scent- 
ed (see  S.  ii.  4.  81).  '  Gausape,  -is '  (other  forms  of  which  are  'gausapa/ 
'gausape,  -es,'  'gausapum')  was  a  woollen  cloth  of  foreign  numufacture. 
The  table  was  of  maple  wood  (see  S.  2.  4,  n.). 

13.  id  Attica  virgo]  When  the  litter  is  cleared  away  and  the  table  wiped, 
two  slaves,  one  from  the  East  and  named  after  his  native  river,  the  other  a 
Greek,  walk  in  with  two  amphorte,  one  of  Caccuban,  the  other  of  Chian  wine. 
They  are  represented  as  coming  in  in  a  solemn  and  stately  manner,  like  the 
Kcani^poi  who  carried  the  baskets  in  procession  at  the  festival  of  Ceres.  See 
S.  Ld.  11,  n. 

15.  Chium  maris  expers.]  I^lt-water  was  mixed  with  the  sweet  wines  im- 
ported from  Uic  Greek  isles.  Whether  Horace  refers  to  this  practice,  and 
means  that  the  wine  had  not  been  prepared,  and  was  of  inferior  quality,  or 
whether  he  means  that  this  pretended  Chian  had  in  &ct  never  crossed  the 
seas,  but  had  been  concocted  at  home,  is  doubted.  Orolli  and  most  of  the 
commentators  adopt  the  first  opinion,  after  tlie  Scholiasts.  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  the  laucr,     Compare  Persius  (vi.  39) : 

"Postquam  sap<!re  urbi 
Cum  pipcre  ct  palmis  venit  nostrum  hoc  maris  expers," 
where  he  means  a  learning  bred  not  in  Greece,  but  at  home. 

18.  Divitias  miseras!]  This  exclamation  is  drawn  from  Horace  by  his 
friend's  description.  It  was  money  that  had  brought  the  man  out  of  his 
proper  obscurity,  and  caused  him  all  the  petty  shifu  and  anxieties  that  wait 
upon  the  position  he  tried  to  maintain. 

19.  pulchre  Jfuerit]  See  above,  v.  4,  "Nunquam  In  vita  fuerit  melius." 
As  to  tundanius,  see  Introduction.  '  Lnboro '  is  an  amusing  exaggeration, 
'  I  am  in  pain  to  know.' 

20.  Summus  ego]  The  company  consisted,  as  was  usual,  of  nine  persons, 
who  reclined  oii  tnree  couches.  These  were  arranged  so  as  to  form  three 
sides  of  a  square,  with  the  table  in  the  middle,  the  fourth  end  being  open, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

On  each  couch  were  three  persons.  On  the  '  summus,'  Fundanius  says  be 
himself,  Viscus,  and  Varius  reclined.  On  tlie  *  medius  lectus '  were  M^cenas 
and  the  two  uninvited  friends  he  brought  with  him,  Scrvilius  Balatro,  and 
Yibidius.  On  the  middle  seat  of  the  *  imus  lectus '  lav  Nasidienus,  above 
him  Nomentanns,  who  acted  as  nomenclator  (see  £pp,  i.  6.  50,  n.),  and  be- 
low him  Porcius,  another  of  his  parasites.  The  place  of  honor  was  the  cor- 
ner-seat of  the  '  medius  lectus,'  and  next  to  that,  on  the  first  seat  of  the 
'  imus,'  was  usually  the  place  of  the  host.  But  it  appears  that  Nasidienus 
resigned  that  place  to  Nomentanus,  probably  because  lie  supposed  him  better 
able  to  entertain  his  guests  than  nimself.  The  host  usually  reserved  the 
*  imus  lectus '  for  himself  and  his  family.  If  they  were  not  present,  their 
places  were  usually  occupied  by  dependents  of  the  host  (parasites),  who  filled 
up  the  table,  and  hclpf  d  to  flatter  the  host  and  entertain  the  company.  Tliis 
explains  Epp.  i.  18.  10.  *Mmi  Derisor  lecti."  Sometimes  these  places  were 
occupied  by  'umbrae,^  brought  by  the  invited  guestt.    By  'summus  ego' 
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Fnndanios  means  that  he  occupied  the  farthest  scat  on  the  '  snmmus  lectas.' 
The  slaves  in  helping  tlio  wine  be<^n  from  this  point,  and  went  round  till 
they  came  to  the  '  imos/  or  third  place  in  the  '  irnos  lectus.' 

Vi9cu8  Thurimts]  See  S.  i.  9.  22,  n. ;  10.  83,  n.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Thurii,  in  Lucania,  which  was  made  a  Latin  colony  (b.  c.  195), 
and  received  the  name  of  Copiie.  Bnt  its  old  name,  given  at  its  foundation 
by  the  Athenians  (b.  c.  444),  continued  to  bo  nscd  as  well  as  the  new.  Vis- 
cus  was  highlj^  esteemed  by  Horace.  As  to  Varius,  see  8.  i.  5.  40,  n.  Noth- 
ing whatever  is  known  of  Servilios  Balatro  or  Vibidius.  The  second  sylla- 
ble of  Servilius  appears  from  inscriptions  to  be  long ;  the  third,  therefore, 
coalesces  with  the  last  Maecenas  had  taken  them  with  him  as  '  umbrae,' 
which  means  persons  taken  by  guests  without  special  invitation  from  the  host 
See  £pp.  i.  5.  28,  n. 

23.  super  ipsum,]  This  means  on  the  seat  above  the  host  (see  note  on  t. 
20).  As  to  Nomcntanus,  see  S.  i.  1.  102.  Porcius  seems  to  have  been  a  no- 
torious parasite.  Here  he  seems  to  be  occupied  chieflv  about  filling  his  own 
belly,  wnile  the  host  and  his  other  parasite  are  lookmg  afber  the  guests  and 
doing  the  honors  of  the  table. 

24.  cbaofbere  placentas ;]  *  PUcentn  *  were  cakes,  usually  sweetened  with 
honey.    See  Epp.  i.  10. 11. 

25.  Notnentanas  ad  hoc,  qui]  *  Nomentanus  was  there  for  this  purpose,  that 
he  might  —  *  His  business  was  that  of  nomenclator,  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  guests  to  any  dainties  thev  might  have  overlooked,  and  to  explain  to 
them  tlie  mystery  of  each  dish ;  h)r,  as  Fnndanius  savs,  the  commonest  viands 
wore  so  dressed  up  with  sauces  that  they  could  hardly  be  recoiniiz^i  or  new 
sorts  of  dishes  were  put  on  the  table,  such  as  the  entrails  of  different  fish,  tur- 
hot  and  plaice,  for  instance. 

26.  Imlce  monstraret  dit/Uo:]  *  Indice  digito '  is  the  forefinger :  the  middle 
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finger  was  called  '  famosus/  This  name  is  given  to  it  as  the  finger  of  Bcom. 
The  third  finger  was  called  '  medicus '  or  *  medicinalis/  for  the  same  reason 
probably  that  got  it  the  name  *  annularis/  its  supposed  anatomical  connec- 
tion with  the  heart  By  'cetera  turba'  Fuudauius  means  the  uninitiated, 
MiBcenas  and  his  party. 

29.  i/t  vd  continuo  patuU,]  The  nature  and  importance  of  the  duties  of 
Nomentanus  were  shown  on  that  occasion,  when  he  lianded  Fundanius  a 
daincv  he  had  never  tasted  before,  or  perhaps  heard  of,  and  yet  tliese  gentle- 
men knew  what  good  living  was. 

passeris]  'Passer'  was  a  flat  fish,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  bo  the 
plaice. 

31.  melimeid]  These  were  a  sweet  sort  of  rosy  apple.  The  derivation  of 
the  name  sufficiently  marks  their  flavor.  That  they  liad  a  higher  color  when 
gathered  at  the  wane  of  the  moon,  is  an  invention  of  the  nomenclator.  His 
reasoning  on  the  subject  was  so  abstruse,  that  Fundanius  does  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  recollect  it. 

34.  Nos  nisi  damnose  hibimus]     See  Terence  (Heaut  v.  4.  9) :  — 
"  Ch,    At  ego  si  me  metuis  mores  cave  esse  in  to  istos  sentiam. 

CL  Quos  ?  Ch.  Si  scire  vis  ego  dicam :  gerro,  iners,  fraus,  hellno,  Ganeo, 
damnosus." 
Yibidius  means,  that  if  this  stupid  dinner  is  to  be  the  death  of  them,  they  had 
better  have  their  revenge  beforehand,  and  drink  ruinously  of  the  host's  wine  : 
if  they  do  not,  thev  will  die  unavenged.  *  Moriemur  inuTti  *  is  borrowed  from 
the  Epic  style.    See  Aen.  ii.  670 ;  iv.  659. 

35.  Vertere  pallor  Turn  parochi  faciem]  Fundanius  gives  two  reasons  why 
the  host  turned  pale  when  he  heard  his  guests  call  for  lai^r  cups  :  becauso 
when  men  have  arank  well  they  give  a  loose  rein  to  their  tongues,  and  bei'ause 
wine  spoils  the  palate  by  destroying  the  delicacy  of  its  taste.  He  might  prob- 
ably have  added  a  third,  for  it  seems  tliat  in  the  midst  of  his  ostentation  the 
man  was  a  niggard.  As  to  '  parochi,'  see  S.  i.  5.  46.  The  host  is  so  called 
as  the  man  "  qui  praebet  aqnam  "  (S.  i.  4.  88). 

39.  Invertunt  Alii/anis  vinaria  tota]  AUifae  was  a  town  of  Samnium. 
From  the  text  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  cups  were  made  there.  *  Vinaria ' 
is  properly  an  adjective,  and  aeroes  with  '  vasa '  understood.  It  means  hero 
^e  'lagena'  or  'amphora,'  whidi  differed  in  shape,  but  not  in  use.  Both 
were  vessels  either  of  clay,  or  sometimes  latterly  of  gkiss,  in  which  the  wine 
was  kept  Their  contents  were  usually  poured  into  a  'crater'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  mixed  with  water.  These  persons  helped  themselves  fh)m  the 
'  lagena,'  and  all  followed  their  example,  except  the  master  and  his  two  par- 
asites (see  above,  v.  20).  There  was  no  '  magister  bibendi,'  and  the  guests 
drank  as  they  pleased. 

42.  squillas  inter  muraena  natantes]  As  to  '  squillas,'  see  S.  ii.  4.  68.  *  Mu- 
laena '  was  a  lamprey,  and  accounted  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Romans,  wlio 
appear  to  have  sometimes  kept  them  tame.  They  were  brought  chiefly  from 
the  coast  of  Sicily.  The  prawns  were  swimming  in  sauce,  the  composition 
of  which  the  host  goes  on  to  describe  himself,  as  a  matter  of  too  much  conse- 
quence to  be  left  to  the  explanation  of  his  nomenclator.  The  materials  were 
Ycnafrian  olive-oil  (C.  ii.  6.  16.  n.) ;  'garum,'  a  sauce  made  of  the  entrails 
and  blood  of  fish,  and  here  made  from  the  scomber,  perhaps  the  mackerel, 
caught  in  greatest  abundance  ofl^  the  coast  of  Spain;  some  Italian  wiao 
added  while  it  was  making,  and  some  Chian  when  it  was  made ;  white  pep- 
per (see  above,  4.  74,  n.),  and  vine^r  made  from  sour  Lesbian  %vine  (C.  i.  17. 
81 ).  Of  the  other  ingredients  Nasidienns  boasts  of  having  invented  two  him- 
self; one  was  the  *  eruca,'  which  we  call  the  rocket,  and  the  *  inula  campa- 
na,'  '  elecampane,'  a  plant  that  grows  in  meadows  and  damp  ground.  It  is 
used  medicinally  as  a  bitter.    The  last  ingredient  was  the  '  ecninus/  a  prickly 
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shell-fish,  thrown  in  without  being  washed,  for  the  benefit  of  its  saline  quali- 
ties ;  for  which  addition  to  the  sauce  he  gives  credit  to  one  Cnrtillus,  whoever 
he  may  have  been.  The  superioritj  of  the  *  echinus  *  to  *  mnria '  (see  S.  il. 
4.  65,  n.)  is  hero  said  to  consist  in  the  fact  of  the  former  coming  fresh  from 
the  sea,  and  furnishing  a  more  perfect  brine. 

54.  cttilaea]  See  C.  iii.  29.  15,  n.  The  host's  dissertation  was  brought  to 
a  sudden  close  by  the  falling  of  the  tapestry  from  the  ceiling,  bringing  down 
among  the  dishes  an  immense  cloud  of  dust.  The  guests  mncy  the  bouse  is 
coming  down,  but  when  they  find  the  extent  of  the  damage,  they  recover  them- 
selves ('erigimur').  Kufns  (Nasidienus)  was  so  disturb  by  this  untoward 
accident,  that  he  put  down  his  head  and  began  to  shed  tears.  Nomentanus 
comforts  him  with  an  apostrophe  to  Fortune,  complaining  of  her  caprices,  the 
solemn  hypocrisy  of  which  makes  Varius  laugh  so  inmioderately,  that  he  is 
obliged  to  stuff  his  napkin  into  his  mouth  to  check  himself.  Balatro,  who 
has  a  sneer  always  ready  {fivicn}pi(»Vj  see  S.  i.  6.  5),  begins  a  long  sympa- 
thetic and  flattering  speech,  with  which  Nasidienus  is  highly  pleased  and  com- 
forted under  his  misfortune.  A  brilliant  thought  suddenly  strikes  him,  and 
he  calls  for  his  shoes  and  goes  out,  on  which  the  guests  begin  to  titter  and  to 
whisper  to  one  another,  not  wishing  to  give  offbnce,  or  to  speak  out  before  the 
parasites  and  the  slaves  (54  -  78). 

72.  agaso.]  This  was  a  groom  or  mule-driver,  or  otherwise  connected  with 
the  stables.  Balatro  intend  a  sneer  at  the  establishment,  the  out-door  slaves 
being  had  in  to  wait  at  table  and  swell  the  number  of  attendants. 

77.  Et  soleas  posciL]  See  S.  i.  3.  127.  The  sandals  were  taken  off  before 
they  sat  down  to  dinner,  for  which  therefore  '  soleas  demere,  deponere,'  were 
common  expressions,  as  '  soleas  poscere '  was  for  getting  up.  The  Greeks 
had  the  same  custom  and  the  same  way  of  expressing  themselves. 

78.  Stridere  secrela]  In  this  line  an  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
convey  the  notion  of  whispering  by  the  sound  of  the  s  repeated. 

83.  Ridatar  Jictis  rerumj  They  pretend  to  be  laughing  at  something  else 
when  Nasidienus  comes  in.  As  to  'fictis  remm,'  see  C.  iv.  12. 19,  n.  'Ba- 
latrone  secundo '  means  that  Balatro  played  ^€VT€pay»vi(TTris,  who  support- 
ed the  principal  actor,  but  was  not  so  prominent.  (See  Epp.  i.  18. 14.)  Ba- 
latro was  a  wit  and  sarcastic    He  supplied  jokes  and  the  others  laughed. 

86.  Moionomo]  This  was  a  laige  round  dish,  properly  one  from  which 
grain  (mC^O  ^'^^  distributed. 

87.  manbra  gruis]  Cranes  became  a  fashionable  dish  with  the  Bomans, 
but  not  till  after  this  time,  when  storks  were  preferred  (see  S.  2.  50,  n.). 

88.  jeeur  arueris  a&ae]  The  liver  of  a  white  goose  fattened  on  figs,  the 
legs  of  a  hare  served  up  separately,  as  being  ^according  to  the  host)  better 
flavored  when  dressed  without  the  loins,  blackbirds  burnt  in  roasting,  and 
wood-pigeons  with  the  hinder  parts,  which  were  most  sought  after,  removed 
(perhaps  from  the  i^orance  of  the  host,  who  thought  novelty  was  the  best 
recommendation  of  his  dishes), — these  composed  the  last '  fercnlum,'  brought 
in  as  special  delicacies  to  make  up  for  the  late  catastrophe.  But  the  officious- 
ness  of  the  host  destroyed  the  relish  of  his  dishes,  such  as  they  were,  and  the 
guests  took  tiieir  revenge  by  tasting  nothing  that  he  put  before  them«  and 
presently  taking  their  leave. 

95.  Vamdia  afflasset]  Here  is  this  woman  again,  the  last  time  wo  meet 
with  her.    See  Epodes  iii.,  y.,  and  xvii.,  and  S.  i.  8. 
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SoMB  time  after  Horace  had  pablished  his  three  books  of  Odes,  and  had, 
as  it  appears,  laid  aside  that  sort  of  writing,  it  seems  that  Mscenas,  and 
probably  his  other  friends,  begged  him  to  return  to  it  That  is  the  obvions 
meaning  of  the  remonstrance  with  which  the  Episde  opens.  He  expresBes 
an  earnest  wish  to  retiife  into  privacy,  to  abandon  poetry,  and  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  stody  of  philosophy  and  virtue,  which  he  reoommends  as  the  only 
tme  wisdom. 

1.  Prima  dicte  tnt^i,]  This  is  an  afiectionate  way  of  speaking.  It  has  no 
particolar  reference  to  anything  Horace  had  written.  It  is  like  Vir^l's  ad- 
diess  to  Pollio  (Re.  viii.  11) :  "A  to  principiom,  tibi  desiuet ";  or  Nestor's 
to  Agamemnon  (II.  ix.  96) : 

*Arpctdi;  Kv^uTT^y  avcti  Mpwf  *AyaftrfUfor, 
*Ev  <ro\  ft,i»  X^(«,  (Tco  d'  &p^tuu» 

2.  Spectatum  satis  et  donatum  jam  rude]  When  gladiators  received  their 
dischaige,  they  were  presented  by  tiie  '  lanista^'  or  the  '  editor  spectacnlo- 
rum,'  who  owned  or  hired  them,  with  a  '  mdis,  which  was  a  blnnt  wooden 
instrnmcnt,  some  say  a  sword,  others  a  cudgel.  The  name  may  have  be- 
longed to  any  weapon  used  in  the  '  praelosio/  or  sham  fight  that  generally 
preceded  the  real  battle  with  sharp  swords.  The  gladiators  dms  duchaiged 
were  called  'mdiarii,'  and,  if  they  were  freemen,  * exauctorati.'  'Specta- 
tum '  is  a  technical  term.  Tickets,  with  the  letters  SP  upon  them,  were 
given  to  gladiators  who  had  distinguished  themselves.  '  Ludns '  means  the 
place  where  the  tnuning  took  place,  and  the  gladiators  were  kept.  (See  A. 
P.  32,  n.) 

4.  Veianius  armis  Herculis  ad  postern]  Yeianins  was  a  '  mdiarins,'  and 
when  he  was  discharged,  he  hung  up  his  weapons  in  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
just  as  the  man  is  made  to  banc  up  the  arms  of  love  in  the  temple  of  Venus, 
when  they  had  ceased  to  profit  him,  in  C.  iii.  26.  3 ;  or  as  the  slave  hung  up 
his  chain  to  the  Lares  (see  S.  i.  5.  65,  n  ),  to  whom  also  boys  dedicated  meir 
'bulla'  when  they  assumed  the  ^toga  vuilis';  and,  generally,  those  who 
gave  up  any  trade  or  calling  dedicated  the  instruments  with  which  they  had 
folk>wed  it  to  the  gods,  and  to  that  god,  in  particular,  under  whose  patronage 
they  had  pUiced  themselves.  Hercules  would  naturally  be  chosen  by  a  glad- 
iator, or  oy  a  soldier. 

6.  Ne  populum  extrema]  The  gladiatorial  shows  at  this  time  were  exhib- 
ited in  the  Circus.  The  arena  was  separated  fVom  the  seats,  which  went 
round  the  building,  by  a  wall  called  the  '  podium,'  near  which  a  gladiator 
would  station  himself  to  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  the  people,  at  whose 
request  it  usually  was  that  they  got  their  freedom  and  the  *  rudis.'  We  learn 
from  Juvenal,  that  the  persons  of  highest  condition  sat  by  the  '  podium,'  and 
to  their  influence  the  appeal  would  be  more  immediately  made.  Veianius, 
Horace  sa^rs,  retired  into  the  country  to  escape  the  temptation  to  engage 
himself  again,  and  to  place  himself  in  the  position  he  had  so  often  occupied, 
of  a  supplUnt  for  the  people's  favor.  When  they  liked  a  man,  they  were  not 
easily  persuaded  to  ask  for  his  discharge. 

7.  £8t  mihi  pwrgatam]    He  has  a  voice  within  him,  he  says,  the  oflSco  of 
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which  is  to  whisper  in  his  attentire  ear  the  precept  that  foHows,  tiis  idea  of 
which  is  taken  mmi  Ennius,  who  takes  it  nom  the  Ciiens.  His  words  in 
Cicero  de  Scnect  (c.  5)  are : 

"  Sicut  fortis  eqnos  spatio  ^oi  saepe  snpremo 
Yicit  Oiympia,  nunc  senio  confectu'  quiescit." 
'  Furgatam  aurem '  means  an  ear  purged  from  all  that  could  obstruct  the 
entrance  of  the  truth. 

9.  ilia  ducat.]  *  Ilia  trahere '  and  '  dncere '  are  ordinary  expressions  for 
panting ;  they  mean  to  contract  the  flanks,  as  is  done  in  the  act  of  recovering 
the  breath.  The  reverse  is  'ilia  teudere.'  See  Yirg.  Qeorg.  iii.  596, 
"  iniaque  longo  Ilia  singultu  tendunt''  '  Uia  ducere '  here  means  to  become 
broken-winded. 

10.  e£  I'trsus  et  cetera  ludicrajxmo,]  He  did  not  keep  his  word,  for  he  wroto 
much  of  the  fourth  Book  of  Odes,  and  the  Carmen  Saeculare,  after  this ;  so 
that  he  says  of  himself  (£pp.  ii.  1.  Ill): 

"  Ipse  ego  qui  nullos  me  aifirmo  scribero  versus 
Invenior  Parthis  mendacior." 
'  Ludicra '  means  the  follies  of  light  poetry,  jokes,  amours,  &e.    Beo  Epp.  ii. 
2.  55. 

13.  ^  hre  tuter,"]  This  is  equivalent  to  'qua  in  domo,'  respecting  which 
see  C.  1.  29.  14,  n. ;  and  as  to  '  jurare  in  verba,'  see  note  on  Epod  xv.  4. 
The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  oath  of  the  gladiator  ('auctoramcntum'), 
by  which  he  bound  himself  to  the  '  lanista '  to  whom  he  hired  himself,  which 
was  a  very  stringent  oath  indeed. 

16.  Quo  me  cunque  rapit]  Horace  says  he  follows  no  school  and  knows  no 
master,  but,  like  a  traveller  always  changing  his  abode,  he  follows  the  breeze 
that  carries  him  hither  and  thither,  just  as  his  temper  happens  to  bo,  or  his 
judgment  chances  to  be  influenced ;  "  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine/'  as  St.  Paul  says,  using  the  same  sort  of 
language. 

16.  ^unc  aqili»  fio\  That  is,  he  agrees  with  the  Stoics,  whose  virtue  was 
essentially  a  lloman  virtue  (see  C.  S.  58,  n  ),  and  lay  in  action.  With  them, 
the  perfection  of  virtue  was  the  perfection  oi  happiness,  utility,  wealth,  power 
(see  below,  v.  106,  n.). 

18.  Nunc  in  Aristipjn]  After  holding  for  a  time  to  the  rigid  school  of 
virtue  and  Uie  Stoics,  he  insensibly  went  over  to  the  lax  doctrines  of  the  Cy- 
renaics,  whose  founder  was  Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  least  worthy 
disciples  of  Socrates.  He  held  that  every  man  should  control  circumstances, 
and  not  be  controlled  by  them.  Hence  he  did  not  hesitate  to  obcpose  himself 
to  the  greatest  temptations.  An  instance  of  his  indifference  in  another  way 
is  given  above  (S.  ii.  3.  100).    See  Epp.  17.  23. 

19.  Et  mihires]  *  I  try  to  bend  circumstances  to  myself,  not  myself  to 
circumstances.'  But  Aristippus  departed  from  his  own  theory,  when  he  de- 
parted from  the  rule  of  his  teacher,  and  took  money  from  his  pupils.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  Socratics  that  did  so,  and  Xcnophon  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  him  when  he  says  that  some  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  sot  for  nothing  a 
little  of  his  wisdom,  and  sold  it  at  a  high  price  to  others  (Mem.  i.  2,  ^  60). 
Those  that  took  money  from  their  disciples,  Socrates  said,  sold  themselves 
Into  slavery,  and  ho  must  therefore  have  held  this  opinion  of  Aristippus  (lb. 
\B).  Hb  dialogue  with  Socrates  (in  Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1 )  throws  light  upon  his 
opinions  as  here  stated  by  Horace.  The  word  '  subjungere '  is  taken  from 
putting  the  neck  of  beasts  of  burden  under  the  yoke. 

21.  tU  m'ger  annus  PupUlis]  Every  boy  who  had  lost  his  father  was  under 
a  '  tutor  or  guardian  m  respect  of  his  property,  while  the  care  of  his  person 
belonged  to  his  mother,  or,  in  the  case  of  ner  death,  to  his  nearest  relation, 
provided  he  was  not  a  '  pupillus '  himself.    This  lasted  till  the  age  of  pubcr- 
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ty  (fourteen).  The  boy  was  a  '  pupUlus/  not  in  relation  to  his  mother,  bat 
to  his  tutor.  Thus  '  tntela '  and  '  custodia '  were  different  things.  '  Tntela ' 
was  a  technical  term,  '  cnstodia '  was  not. 

25.  locupletibus  ae^J  '  Aeqne '  is  repeated,  though  not  wanted,  jost  as 
'  inter '  is  repeated  m  S.  i.  7,  and  elsewiiere  (see  note).  The  Greek  writers 
used  6uoi»t  in  the  same  way. 

27.  jRegiat  ut  his]  Horace  says  he  is  impatient,  till  ho  shall  have  reached 
the  perfection  of  active  virtue  and  wisdom.  But  as  he  has  not  done  so,  it 
only  remains  that  he  shall  regulate  and  comfort  his  mind  wi^  such  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  truth  as  be  possesses,  and  be  content  with  that ;  for,  if  he 
cannot  reach  perfection,  he  may  make  some  steps  towards  it.  '  His '  means 
that  which  ho  has  at  his  command. 

28.  Non  possU  oculo]  The  keen  sight  of  Lynceus,  one  of  the  Argonaut**, 
who,  as  the  story  goes,  could  from  Lilybseum  count  the  number  of  vessels  in 
a  fleet  coming  out  of  the  harbor  of  Carthage,  has  been  proverbial  in  all  ages. 

30.  invicti  membra  Ghfconts,]  This  person  is  said  to  have  been  an  atUete 
of  prodigious  strength. 

31 .  I&do6a  — ptvhibere  cheroffra.]  The  gout  in  the  hand  is  called  '  nodosa ' 
from  its  twisting  the  joints  of  the  fingers  (S.  ii.  7. 15).  As  to  the  construc- 
tion of  *  prohibere,'  see  C.  i.  27.  4. 

32.  Est  quadam  prodire  tenus]  Horace  is  probably  indulging  a  little  irony 
at  the  expense  of  the  philosopners,  in  the  implied  comparison  of  their  per- 
ceptions and  powers  with  those  of  Lynceus  and  Glycon,  and  in  the  humble 
tone  he  takes  towards  them.  '  Tenus,'  as  a  general  rule,  takes  the  ablative 
of  the  singular,  and  is  so  used  in  the  compound  words  '  hactenus,' '  eatenns,' 
&c.  The  form  *  quadamtcnus '  is  used  occasionally  by  Pliny;  and  the  femi- 
nine gender  appears  in  all  the  combinations  of  '  tenus  ^  with  pronouns. 

34.  Sunt  verba  et  voces]     Compare  Euripides  (Hippol.  478) : 

tlvXv  ^  cir^dal  Koi  Xdyoi  ^Xxri^puH  * 
if>avff<rrral  rt  rrjoBt  (^piuucov  v6<nv. 
Philosophy,  Horace  says,  has  remedies  for  every  disease  of  the  mind.  The 
remedies  ne  means  are  the  precepts  of  the  wise,  to  be  derived  from  books 
(37).  He  also  calls  them  'piacula'  (36),  which  is  equivalent  to  'mcdica- 
menta,'  because,  disease  being  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  that  which 
should  remove  their  wrath  ('piaculum')  was  the  means  of  removing  disease. 
'  Ter '  is  used  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  rcli^ous  notion  (that  number  being 
common  in  all  religious  ceremonies,  see  C.  i.  28.  36,  n.) :  *pure'  is  used  in 
the  same  connection.  The  book  must  be  read  with  a  pure  mmd,  as  the  body 
must  be  washed  before  sacrifice  or  libation  can  be  offered.  By  '  libello '  X 
understand  Horace  to  mean  any  book  that  instructs  the  mind  in  virtue. 

41.  Virtus  est  vitium  fugere]  If  you  cannot  all  at  once  attain  perfection, 
you  may  at  least  begin  to  learn,  and  the  first  step  towards  virtue  is  to  put 
away  vice.  What  follows  is  an  illustration  of  this.  *  You  see  what  trouble 
yon  take  to  escape  from  poverty,  which  you  count  the  worst  of  all  evils ;  but 
if  you  will  only  give  heed  to  instruction,  you  shall  learn  well  to  care  about 
it.'  This  is  the  sense.  As  to  'repulsa,'  see  C.  iii.  2.  17.  He  who  would 
secure  an  election,  must  have  a  command  of  money. 

44.  capiiisgue  labore,]  *  Caput  *  is  here  put  for  the  whole  body.  We  do 
not  use  It  so,  but  for  the  seat  of  intelligence,  which  the  Romans  placed  in  the 
heart,  not  in  the  brain.  On  '  per  saxa,  per  ignes/  see  C.  iv.  14.  24 ;  S.  iL 
3.56. 

47.  Ne  cures  ed]  'In  order  that  you  may  cease  to  care  for  those  thini^ 
which  you  now  so  foolishly  admire  and  long  for,  wiU  you  not  learn  and  lis- 
ten, and  trust  the  experience  of  a  better  man  than  yourself  1 '  As  to  this 
positk)n  of  'ne/  see  C.  iv.  9. 1. 
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49.  Qais  ctm<m  poffos]  Theso  were  boxers,  who  went  aboat  the  streets 
and  the  country  villsjges,  *nd  fought  for  Uie  amusement  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  for  what  tney  could  pick  up.  '  Coronari  Olympia '  is  a  Greek  way  of 
speaking.  Horace  says,  What  boxer  who  goes  about  the  country  towns  ex- 
hibiting, would  despise  the  Olympic  prixes,  if  he  had  a  hope,  still  more  a 
promise,  that  he  should  be  crowned  without  a  struggle  1  By  this  he  means, 
men  strive  after  happiness  in  the  shape  of  riches,  &c. ;  but  if  they  will  ienm 
wisdom,  that  shall  give  them  all  they  can  desire,  without  trouble  or  pain. 
The  world  may  judge  otherwise,  he  proceeds  to  say,  and  make  wealth  the 
standard  of  worth;  but  the  world  is  not  to  be  listened  to, — it  is  foolish 
and  inconsistent  '  Sine  pulvere '  seems  to  bo  taken  £rom  the  Greek  oxomW, 
and  means  without  a  struggle. 

54.  Janus  summus  ab  imoj  See  S.  ii.  3.  18.  'Perdocet'  means  it  persists 
in  teaching,  it  enforces.  Horace  breaks  out  into  the  praises  of  virtue,  and 
says,  that,  as  gold  is  more  precious  than  silver,  virtue  is  more  precious  than 
gold ;  whereas,  from  one  end  of  the  Forum  to  the  other,  the  opposite  doctrine 
IS  insisted  upon,  and  old  and  young  go  there  to  learn  it,  as  boys  go  to  school, 
and  repeat  it  as  schoolboys  repeat  Uieir  tasks  dictated  to  them  by  the  mas- 
ter. Verse  56  is  repeated  from  S.  i  6.  74.  As  to  'dictata,'  tee  S.  i.  10. 
75,  n. 

$8.  Sed  quadringaUi$  sex  seplem]  *  Suppose  yon  lack  six  or  seven  thousand 
out  of  400,000  sesterces  (which  make  an  equestrian  property),  whatever  your 
genius,  character,  eloquence,  and  uprightness  may  be,  yon  are  put  down  for 
one  of  the  common  sort,  and  will  not  be  allowed,  under  Otho's  law,  to  sit  in 
the  front  rows.'  (See  Epod.  iv.  15,  n.)  'Plebs'  is  not  used  in  its  regular 
sense,  but  contemptuously,  '  a  common  fellow.'  The  equestrian  order  con- 
sisted of  all  citizens  who  had  the  above  income  and  were  not  senators ;  for 
when  a  man  became  a  senator,  he  ceased  to  be  an  'eques.' 

59.  At  pueri  ludentes.  Rex  eris,  aiunl,]  See  note  on  C.  i.  36.  8.  At  Athens, 
it  appears,  the  ho^rs  had  a  game,  at  wliich  they  who  threw  or  caught  the  ball 
best  were  called  kings,  while  they  who  were  beaten  were  called  asses.  Some 
such  game  must  have  been  in  use  among  the  Roman  boys,  and  their  king- 
making  had  become  a  proverb.  The  world  may  despise  you,  he  says,  bo- 
cause  you  are  poor,  but,  according  to  the  boys'  rule,  which  makes  the  best 
man  lung,  you  shall  be  a  king  if  yon  do  well.  As  to  '  mums  aenens,'  see 
C.  iii.  3.  65,  n.  For  the  different  senses  in  which  Horace  uses  '  nenia,'  see 
Epod.  xvii.  29,  n.    Here  it  signifies  a  sort  of  song  of  triumph. 

64.  Et  maiibus  Curtis  et  decantata  Camillis  f]  On  this  plural,  see  S.  i.  7.  8. 
The  persons  referred  to  are  M.  Cnrius  Dentatns,  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  M.  Furius  Camillus,  the  man  who  saved  Rome  from  the  Gauls.  The 
contempt  of  money  displa^red  by  Curius  is  especially  reUted  by  Cicero  (Do 
Scnect  c  16),  in  terms  which  account  for  Horace's  selecting  him  for  an  illus^ 
tmtion  here.  The  boys'  strain  was  ever  in  the  mouths  of  these  noble  sol- 
diers, giving  honor  to  none  but  the  worthy.  '  Mares '  is  used  in  this  sense 
in  A  P.  402.    We  use  '  masculine '  in  the  same  way. 

67.  lacrimosa  poemata  Pupt,]  Pupius  appears  to  have  been  a  writer  of 
tragedies,  which  Horace  says  were  pathetic,  but  he  says  it  with  some  con- 
tempt. We  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  this.  '  Lacrimosa '  is  used 
ironically.  As  to  '  responsaro,'  see  S.  ii.  7.  85.  '  Praesens '  means  stands 
by  vou  and  urges  yon  on,  and  teaches  you  to  meet  the  insults  of  fortune 
with  an  independent  heart  and  erect  bearing.  'Aptat'  is  explained  by 
"pectus  praeccptis  format  amids"  (Epp.  ii.  1.  128),  which  province  be- 
longs, Horace  says,  to  Uie  poet. 

71.  Non  tU  porticifms  sic  judtcihi]  As  to  'porticns,'  see  S.  i.  4.  134.  He 
has  said  that  the  worid  are  not  fit  guides,  and  he  goes  on  to  prove  this  by  the 
inconsistencies  of  men,  both  rich  and  poor  (71-93).    He  says,  if  people  ask 
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him  vrhj  he  mixes  witii  them  in  the  ordinary  waj  of  sodety,  in  the  prome- 
nades, etc.,  bat  does  not  form  his  judgment  of  thmgs  as  they  do,  he  answers 
them  as  the  fox  answered  the  lion  in  JBsop's  fable ;  and  the  meaning  of  tbo 
answer  here  is,  that  he  found  that,  of  all  those  who  joined  the  world  and  made 
money  their  chief  pursuit,  none  had  survived  or  recovered  their  right  judg- 
ment. 

76.  BeUua  mvkorum  es  eapihan.]    *  The  avarice  of  the  world  is  like  the 
hydra  with  many  beads ;  if  you  check  it  in  one  form,  it  springs  up  in  another ; 
whom,  then,  or  what,  is  one  to  take  for  one's  guide  ? '    On  Uie  use  of  '  nam  ' 
in  this  verse,  see  S.  ii.  3.  41,  n.    As  to  '  conducero,'  see  C.  ii.  18. 17,  n.     On 
the  subject  of  will-hunting,  see  S.  ii.  5,  and  compare  with  '  quos  in  vivaria 
mittant '  v.  44  of  that  Satire :  "  Plures  adnabunt  thnnni  et  vivaria  crescent." 
There  the  '  captator '  appears  as  a  catcher  of  fish ;  here  as  a  hunter  of  game. 
'  Vivaria '  are  preserves.    '  Exdpere '  is  the  word  used  for  catching  the  wild 
boar  in  C.  iii.  12. 12.    'Occulto  fenore'  means  interest  which  was  creater 
than  the  law  allowed  (see  S.  i.  2. 14,  n^,  and  therefore  privately  agreed  upon. 
Of  all  the  classes  of  money-seekers  in  Uome,  Horace  fixes  as  me  most  prom- 
inent upon  three,  the  '  publicani,'  those  who  ingratiate  themselves  wim  old 
people  m  the  hope  of  becoming  ^eir  heirs,  and  extortionate  usurers.    '  Pub- 
lica '  may  refer  to  public  buildings  and  works. 

80.  Varum  Esto  aliis  alios]  But  allow  different  men  their  different  tastec, 
yet  even  this  is  of  no  use ;  for  the  same  men,  when  they  get  rich,  get  capri- 
cious, and  are  always  changing  their  minds. 

83.  NuUus  in  orbe  sintui]  If  the  rich  man  has  set  his  heart  upon  building  a 
house  at  Baise,  he  does  not  brook  a  moment*s  delay ;  the  waters  of  the  Lacos 
Lucrinns  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other,  are  disturbed  with  the  eager 
preparations  with  which  he  begins  to  satisfy  his  desire.  The  allusion  is  the 
same  as  in  C.  ii.  18. 19,  sqq.,  and  iii.  1 .  33,  s^q.,  24. 3,  where  see  notes.  Bai» 
was  for  several  generations  a  favorite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans.  Julius 
CsBsar  had  a  house  there,  and  also  On.  Pompeius. 

84.  locus  et  mare]  The  Lucrinus  lacus  was  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Its  basin 
was  filled  up  by  the  rising  of  the  yolcanic  hill  calkd  Monte  Nuovo,  in  tl^ 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

85.  vitioaa  libido]  This  means  a  corrupt,  capricious  will,  which  is  said 
'  faccre  auspicium,  to  stand  in  the  place  of  bu^  and  other  omens  usually 
consulted  before  new  enterprises  were  undertaken. 

86.  Crasferramenta  Teanum]  Tcanum  (now  Teano)  was  a  town  belong- 
ing to  the  bidicini,  an  ancient  people  of  Campania.  It  was  situated  on  the 
Via  Latina,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  Baise.  The  whim  for  the  coast  hav- 
ing vanished,  and  a  desire  to  live  inland,  in  a  conntry  town,  having  seized 
upon  the  man  of  money,  he  sends  off^  the  workmen  with  their  tools  to  Tea- 
num, at  a  day's  notice. 

87  Leclus  qenxala  in  aula  est,]  *  Aula '  means  the  '  atrium,'  the  entrance- 
room;  and  'iectus  genialis,'  also  called  'ad versus,'  because  it  was  opposite 
the  door,  was  the  marriage-bed  which  was  dedicated  to  the  genii  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  The  bed  was  a  symbol  of  domestic  love  and  peace,  and 
was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  house  for  a  good  omen.  Respecting  tbo 
genii,  see  below,  Epp.  i.  7.  94;  ii.  2.  187. 

90.  Proiea]     See  S.  ii.  3.  71. 

91.  co^naemat]  All  the  rooms  above  the  ground  floor  were  called  *  coena- 
cula.'  While  the  rich  lived  in  their  own  houses,  poorer  persons  (and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  'paupertas'  is  comparative  poverty,  not  want)  took 
single  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  houses  which  went  by  the  name  of  *■  in- 
sulae,'  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  *  «)enacularii,*  and  they  who  kept 
them  were  said  '  coenaculariam  exercere.'  Horace  speaks  of  persons  chan- 
ginsT  ftom  caprice  and  apin^  the  ways  of  die  ridi.    . 
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92.  condudo  navigio]  '  Kariginm '  expresses  the  Talgor  craft  which  the 
poor  man  hires  in  imitation  of  the  private  yacht,  as  smartly  bailt  and  well 
fonnd  as  a  trireme  belonging  to  the  rich  man.  He  hires  his  boat,  which  he 
cannot  afford  to  do,  and  goes  through  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness,  that  he  may 
have  the  honor  of  serving  as  a  foil  to  tlie  elegance  of  his  wealthy  neighbor. 

94.  Si  curatut  inaequali  t<m8ort\  He  goes  on  to  tax  Maecenas,  good-hu- 
moredly,  with  the  prevailing  inconsistency  (94-105).  *  Capillos  cnrare '  was 
a  common  expression.  Domitian  wrote  a  book  '  de  cura  capillonim,'  accord- 
ing to  Suetonms  (c.  18),  which  he  addressed  to  a  friend  who  was  bald,  like 
himself.  '  Subncula '  was  a  second  tunic  worn  under  the  '  intusium,'  which 
was  the  upper  tunic.  '  Pexae '  signifies  a  cloth  of  which  the  nap  was  not 
closely  shorn,  and  was  still  fresh.  The  upper  tunic,  therefore,  would  be  new, 
while  the  under  one  was  old  and  shabby.  The  'subucula'  had  sleeves, 
which  the  *  intusium '  had  not.  Any  difference  in  the  cloth,  therefore,  would 
be  veiy  perceptible.  Out  of  doors  the  toga  would  conceal  both,  but  in  doors 
the  toga  was  not  worn.  *  Intusium '  is  from  *  induo.*  *  Subucula '  is  con- 
nected with  'duo*  (that  is,  *do')  likewise.  ' Disconvenit '  is  a  word  only 
found  in  Horace.    It  occurs  a^^in,  £pp.  14.  18. 

100.  mutat  quadrota  rotundtsf]  Orelli  says  this  looks  like  a  proverbial 
expression  for  one  who  did  not  know  his  own  mind.  It  may  be  so,  or  it  may 
have  reference  to  alterations  Horace  was  making  on  his  estate,  in  which  case 
the  whole  would  be  only  a  joke  against  himself,  or  truth  in  jest,  which  Mae- 
cenas would  understand.  Ho  appears  to  have  begun  building  as  soon  as  ho 
entered  on  his  new  property,  if  tlierc  is  any  meaning  in  the  scolding  he  gets 
from  Damasippus  (S.  ii.  3.307)- 

102.  nee  curatoris  egere]  See  S.  ii.  3.  21 7,  n.  '  Tutela '  was  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  '  tutor,'  the  protector  of  an  orphan's  property  till  he  came  to  the  age 
of  puberty.  *  Curatela '  was  the'  oflBce  of  *  curator,'  who  had  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  orphan,  in  a  modified  form,  till  he  was  twenty-five  (see  above,  v. 
22,  n.).  It  was  also  that  of  the  protector  of  insane  persons.  *  Tutela,'  there- 
fore, is  not  the  precise  word  to  keep  up  the  previous  notion.  Horace  means 
that  Maecenas  looks  after  him  anxiously,  as  if  he  was  his  '  tutor,'  and  he 
looks  up  to  him  as  if  he  was  his  '  pupillus,'  but  that  his  guardian  had  better 
look  to  his  greater  faults,  and  correct  those,  than  be  put  out  by  trifling  de- 
fects, such  as  negligence  of  dress,  and  so  forth.  What  Horace  says,  is  a  rep- 
ethion  in  a  diflerent  form  of  "  O  et  praesidium  et  dulce  decus  mcum  "  (C. 
L  1.  2). 

105.  resptcientis]  This  word  is  much  stronger  than  our  term  'respect,' 
which  is  derived  ffom  it 

106.  Ad  summum :]  This  is  an  ordinary  formula,  '  to  come  to  the  point,' 
'  to  conclude.'  The  pursuit  of  vulne  and  wisdom  is  the  point  from  which  ho 
started,  and,  having  digressed  a  little,  he  returns  suddenly,  and  concludes 
with  a  definition  of  the  sage,  which  is  a  repetition  of  S.  i.  3.  124,  sqq.  Here 
it  is  added  that  he  is  the  only  freeman,  and  inferior  to  Jove  alone. 

108  Praecipue  saniM,]  Horace  says  jocularlv,  that  the  Stoic  above  all  his 
other  attributes  is  of  course  *  sanus,'  except  wlien  his  digestion  is  disturbed 
and  the  phlegm  troublesome ;  *  sanus '  bearing  a  double  application  to  the 
body  (from  the  pains  of  which  no  exemption  was  claimed  for  the  Stoic  sa^, 
though  he  did  not  allow  them  to  affect  his  will)  and  to  the  mind,  the  sanity 
of  wiiich  no  one  could  lay  claim  to  but  the  sage  himself  (see  S.  ii.  3.  44,  n.). 
As  to  'pitoita,'  see  S.  ii.  2.  73,  n. 
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Thb  person  to  wHora  this  Epistle  and  the  eighteenth  are  written,  was  prob- 
ahly  the  son  of  M.  Lollius,  the  consoi,  addr^sed  in  the  ninth  Ode  of  the  fourth 
Book.  He  was  jounff,  bat  had  been  with  Aogostos  to  the  wars,  as  we  learn 
from  the  other  Epistle  (v.  55).  When  this  Epistle  was  written,  he  was  at 
Rome,  continoing  his  education,  and  Horace  was  at  Pnoneste.  He  had 
lately  been  reading  Homer,  and  from  the  examples  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
he  takes  occasion  to  derive  some  advice  for  liollius,  whom  he  uiges  to  tfaie 
study  of  philosophy. 

1.  marime  LolUA  This  is  probably  no  more  than  a  famQiar  and  good- 
humored  way  of  addressing  the  voung  man, '  most  noble  Lollios.' 

2.  Dum  tn  dedamoM  Homae]  lEIorace  writes  to  Lollius  as  to  one  familiar 
with  Homer's  poems.  Ho  says  of  himself,  referring  to  his  early  education  at 
Rome  (Epp.  ii.  2.  41): 

"  Romae  nutriri  mihi  contigit  atqoe  doceri 
Iratns  Oralis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles." 
After  the  Romans  had  begun  to  expand  the  course  of  their  sons'  edocation, 
(as  mentioned  in  the  note  on  S.  i.  6. 77,)  Homer  was  one  of  the  first  autbon 
a  boy  studied.  Boys  attended  the  schools  of  the  rhetorical  masters  befora 
they  put  on  the  '  toga  virilis,'  and  there  tliey  learnt  to  declaim  upon  subiecta 
given  them  from  history.  This  practice  was  not  introduced  nil  the  later 
years  of  the  republic  Young  men  continued  studying  declamation  long 
after  thc^  left  school.  They  had  teachers  at  home,  who  taught  them  the 
higher  principles  of  oratory. 

Praewsle  rdegi ;]  Prajoesto  (Palestrina)  was  in  Latinm,  about  twenty- 
three  miles  due  east  of  Rome,  on  the  edge  of  the  Apennines.  It  was  a  cool 
retreat,  to  which  Horace  appears  sometimes  to  have  gone  in  summer,  even 
when  he  had  a  place  of  his  own  elsewhere^    See  C.  iii.  4.  21,  sqq. 

4.  Ckryshpo  et  Crantcr^]  As  to  Chrvsippus  the  Stoic,  see  S.  i.  3.  126,  n. 
Both  he  ana  Grantor  were  born  at  the  Cilician  town  Soli.  Grantor  studied 
philosophy  in  the  Academia,  under  Xenocrates  and  with  Polemo.  (See  S.  iL 
3.  254,  n.J  The;^  were  both  voluminous  writers.  But  Horace  says  there  is 
more  instruction  in  the  poems  of  Homer  than  in  all  they  ever  wrote,  and  that 
it  is  more  clearly  convened.  Horace  takes  a  wrong  view  of  Homer's  poems, 
which  are  not  philosophical,  nor  meant  to  bo  so,  but  noble  specimens  of  art 
and  poetical  conception. 

7.  Barbariae]  That  is,  Phrygia.  (See  Epod.  ix,  6.)  '  Aestos  *  is  a  met- 
aphor from  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  represents  the  passions 
and  variableness  of  the  princes  and  people. 

9.  Anterior  censet]  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trojan  chiefs  after  the  combat  of 
Hector  and  Ajax,  Antenor  proposes  to  restore  Helen  to  the  Greeks,  which 
Paris  flatly  refuses,  dyrucpv  d*  mr6(f>rffu  yvtfouea  iniv  ovtc  awodwa-ti  (U.  vii. 
362,  sqq.). 

12.  Inter  Pdiden  —  inter  Atriden ;]     See  S.  i.  7.  11,  n.    Epp.  I.  25,  n. 

13.  Hvneeunor,]  From  its  position  this  seems  to  belong  to  'Atriden.' 
The  allusion  is  to  Nestor's  attempt  to  mediato  between  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles,  when  the  former  angrily  consents  to  restore  Ghryseis,  whom  he 
loved  above  Glytemnestra  his  wife  (H.  i.  1 13,  sqq.). 

19.  domitor  TYoJae]  The  epithet  irroX(7ro/>^off  is  frequently  applied  to 
Ulysses  by  Homer.  The  three  first  verses  of  tfie  Odyssey  are  almost  trans- 
lated in  these  lines. 

22.  immertabUis]  Compare  C.  iv.  4.  65:  "Mcrses  profnndo  pnlchrior 
•venit" 
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23.  Sirenum  voces]  How  bj  tho  directions  of  Circo  Ulysses  eluded  the 
charming  voice  of  the  Sirens,  is  related  in  the  twelfth  book  of  tho  Odyssej, 
165,  s(iq. ;  and  tho  way  in  which  Circe  poisoned  his  companions  and  changed 
them  into  swine,  will  be  found  in  tlie  tenth  book,  230,  sqq.  The  Sirens  were 
as  proverbial  with  the  ancients  as  with  us. 

27.  No8  numerus  aumus]  This  expression  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Greek 
dramatists.  It  means  a  mere  undistinguished  heap,  and  '  fruges  consumere 
nati'  is  an  adaptation  of  Homer's  o2  dpovpris  Kapir6»  cdovo-t  (H.  vi.  142). 
'  Nos '  means  the  common  sort  of  men,  among  whom  Horace  places  himself, 
and  all  but  the  sage,  who  is  like  Ul3rsses,  while  the  rest  are  no  oetter  than  his 
wife's  suitors,  gluttons,  wine-drinkers,  and  lazy ;  or  tiiie  subjects  of  Alcinons, 
king  of  Fhteacia  or  Scheria  (an  island  of  which,  if  it  had  any  existence,  tho 
position  is  unknown),  the  host  of  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  relates  his  adventures 
(Odyss.  lib.  ix.  sqq.).  The  king  describes  his  people  thus : 
old  d  fifup  dais  re  ^iXi/,  KiBapis  re,  x^P^^  ^^) 
ctfutra  r*  i^rjfioi^^  Xorrpd  re  Btpfiii,  xaii  tlvai. 

(Odyss.  Tiii.  248.) 
Tho  Fhieacians  were  proverbial  in  respect  to  good  living.    See  £pp.  i.  15. 
24.    On  '  cute  curanda,'  see  S.  ii.  5.  38,  n. 

31.  cessatum  ducere  euram.]  *  Duco,'  as  a  verb  of  motion,  takes  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  verbal  substantive  to  denote  the  object,  just  as  '  venio '  and  '  mitto ' 
do.  "  The  accusative  of  the  verbal  in  '  tu '  is  often  called  the  supine  active, 
and  the  ablative  of  the  same  the  supine  passive ;  but  there  is  nodiing  passive 
in  the  latter,  and  therefore  the  distinction  is  inappropriate."  '  Factu '  b  '  in 
the  doing,'  as  |  factum '  is  '  to  the  doing ' ;  so  neither  is  passive. 


32.  ui  jugiUent  homines]  From  the  above  examples  of  virtue,  especially 
Ulysses,  Horace  uiges  his  friend  to  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  asks  whether,  if  the 
robber  can  rise  before  davlight  to  take  away  other  men's  lives,  he  will  not 
wake  up  to  save  his  own  (32-43). 

34.  /St  Miei  soma  atrres  hydropiaa ;]  It  appears  that  active  exercise  was 
recommended  by  the  ancient  physicians  for  dropsical  patients.  Horace 
means,  that,  if  he  will  not  learn  wisdom  while  ho  is  anhanned  by  the  world, 
he  will  have  to  do  so  when  it  has  spoilt  him. 

39.  in  annum  f\  So  he  says  below  (Epp.  11.  23),  "nou  dulcia  difibr  in 
annum."  It  is  tne  habit  of  procrastinators  to  put  off  the  work  of  to-dav  till 
to-morrow,  of  this  week  till  next  week,  of  this  3rear  till  next  year,  and  this  is 
Horace's  meaning.  'In  annum'  is  till  next  year.  'Bimidium  facti  qui 
coepit  habet '  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  saying  ipx^  bi  rot  ij/uoi/  itav- 
rrfff,  attribtited  variously  to  Hcsiod  and  Pythagoras. 

44.  Q/Mtritwr  argentum]  This  is  advanced  as  a  reason  why  men  put  off 
the  day  of  reformation,  that  they  are  anxious  to  make  themselves  comfortable 
and  rich  (44-54). 

47.  Nwi  domus  el  fundus,]  See  S.  ii.  5. 108,  n.  'Deduxit,'  in  the  next 
line,  is  used  like  the  aorist 

62.  fimenta  podagraMj]  As  to  'fomenta '  in  a  derived  sense,  see  Epod.  xi. 
17 1  B*  Horace  means  to  say,  that  fomentations  go  a  small  way  towards  cur- 
ing the  gout    Ferhaps  he  means  that  they  aggravate  the  pain. 

65.  Speme  tduptates,]  This  is  part  of  the  same  subject.  The  pursuit  of 
sensual  pleastire  is  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  money,  which  is  wanted  for 
it  The  pursuit  of  money  leads  on  to  envy,  and  envy  to  wrath,  so  that  all 
these  pithy  sayings  hang  together. 

58.  Invidia  Siadi]    Horace  probably  alludes  to  the  bull  of  Fhalaris,  ty- 
rant of  Amgentum  in  Sicily.    It  was  made  of  bronze.    Fersons  were  put 
inside,  and  uie  metal  was  gradually  heated  till  they  were  roasted  to  death. 
Bat  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  were  proverbial 
43 
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60.  et  wienBf]    *  Mens '  signifies  pa^on,  lUvot. 

61.  poenas — jfestinat]  'harries  after  its  reTcngc.'  So  Horace  nses  'pit>- 
p«rarc/  in  C.  lii.  24.  62,  "  pecnniam  Heredi  properct " ;  and  in  the  next 
Epistle  (v.  28),  "  Hoc  studinm  parri  properemos  et  amplL"  It  is  liko  the 
Greek  (m€vd€tVj  which  takes  an  accosadve. 

63.  hunc  tu  compe8ce\  In  general  precepts,  emphasis  is  sometimes  giren 
bj  *e  insertion  of  the  pronoun  '  tu.'    See  C.  i.  9.  16. 

64.  Fingit  equum'\  Here  he  goes  back  to  v.  40,  "  sapere  ande ;  Incipc." 
For  to  be  wise,  he  must  learn,  and  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
can  teach  him. 

65.  vencttictu,  ex  quo]  '  Catnlus '  is  a'vdrvnudlj  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  The  practice  of  training  dogs  by  means  of  stuffed  animals  was 
perhaps  common.  '  Latro '  governs  an  accusatiye  here  and  in  Epod.  t.  58. 
On  '  militat,'  see  S.  ii.  2.  10,  n. 

69.  Q/ao  temd  eat  unbuta  ncens]  *  The  testa  keeps  long  the  odor  it  imbibed 
when  new.'  So,  he  means,  the  good  or  eWl  imbibed  in  jouth  clings  to  the 
mind  for  man^r  vears. 

70.  Quodti  cesios  etut  stremtuM  aitfos,]  Horace  sajs  he  cannot  wait  for  the 
dilatory,  or  trouble  himself  to  keep  up  with  those  who  aro  in  m  great  huny 
to  get  on.  Ho  means  he  shall  go  his  own  way  in  the  pursnit  of  wisdom. 
At  the  same  time,  he  hints  that  young  persons  are  apt  to  get  on  a  little  too 
fast,  and  to  mistake  their  own  powers  and  attainments.  The  conclusion  is 
abrupt,  as  Horace's  conclusions  often  are. 


EPISTLE    III. 

Ik  b.  c.  20  an  embassy  came  from  Armenia  to  Rome,  expressing  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  people  with  their  king,  Artaxias,  and  prajfing  that  Augus- 
tus would  place  upon  the  throne  that  king's  younger  brother,  Tigranes,  who 
was  then  living  in  exile  at  Rome.  Au^tus  assented,  and  sent  Tiberius 
with  Tigranes  to  dethrone  Artaxias.  This  Tiberius  did,  and  with  his  own 
hand  crowned  Tigranes.     (See  Epp.  12.  27,  n.) 

About  his  person  Tiberius  appears  to  have  had  a  number  of  yoirog  men, 
such  as  Titius,  Celsus,  and  Mnnatins,  mentioned  in  this  Epistle,  and  Julias 
Florus,  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  What  little  can  be  said  about  the  first 
three  will  be  found  in  the  notes.  Florus,  it  appears  from  this  Epistle  (v.  23), 
was  practising  to  become  an  orator  or  a  junsconsnltus,  aikl  wrote  verses  of 
the  softer  sort ;  in  the  second  Epistle  of  the  second  Book  (v.  59)  we  have  tho 
same  information. 

Quintilian  (Inst.  Orat.  x.  3)  tells  an  anecdote  of  one  Julius  Florus,  whom 
he  calls  the  first  man  in  Gaul  for  eloquence.  This  may  be  the  person  Horace 
addresses,  and  if  so,  ho  carried  out  successfully  in  Galua  the  pursuit  of  which 
Horace  here  supposes  him  to  be  beginning  the  practice.  Horace  had  a  great 
regard  for  him,  as  appears  not  only  from  this,  but  from  the  other  Epistte,  in 
which  he  makes  liis  excuses  to  him  for  not  having  sent  him  any  poetry. 

Florus  was  evidently  a  young  man  at  this  time,  and  all  the  persons  named 
were  young.  One  of  thpm  (Celsus)  was  secretary  to  Tibenus.  Whether 
the  others  had  any  definite  occupation,  or  were  merely  travelling  to  enlaigo 
their  experience,  and  see  the  world,  is  not  stated.  Horace  assumes  that  the^ 
are  not  wasting  their  time,  but  pursuing  their  studies  and  practising  their 
pens.  He  inquires  after  his  ^oung  friends  in  a  way  that  shows  his  interest 
in  them,  offers  them  such  advice  and  encouragement  as  ho  tliinks  they  need, 
and  especially  begs  Floras  to  be  reconciled  to  Munatius,  with  whom  he  had 
for  some  reason  qoarrelled  This  was  probably  Horace's  chief  design  in 
writing  this  Epintle. 
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3.  TTiracane  vos  Hebruaque]  The  first  of  those  is  the  Latin  fonn  of  the 
Greek  QpffKTj.  It  has  been  observed  before,  that  Horace  generally  uses  the 
Latin  terminations  in  the  Satires  and  Epistles,  and  the  Greek  in  the  Odes. 
The  Hebrus  he  elsewhere  calls  "  hicmis  sodalcm  "  (C.  i.  25.  19).  Tiberius 
passed  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace  on  his  way  to  Armenia.  (See  Intro- 
duction.) 

4.  vicinas  inter  currentia  turreSj]  *  Tunis  '  may  mean  a  castle  or  fortified 
place,  and  one  of  these  that  Horace  mentions  is  probably  Abydos,  on  the 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Hellespont.  The  other  may  have  been  ^tos,  on  the 
European  side.  The  strait  takes  a  bend  to  the  northeast  between  the  two 
towns,  and  Abydos  stood  directly  south  of  Sestos,  at  the  distance  of  tliirty 
stadia.  The  current  runs  very  strong  between  them,  and  this  is  expressed 
in  the  text ;  notwithstanding  which,  there  is  a  popular  story  that  Lcander,  a 
youth  of  Abydos,  swam  across  repeatedly  by  nignt,  to  visit  Hero,  the  priest- 
ess of  Venus,  at  Sestos.  Ovid  has  two  Epistles,  supposed  to  have  passed 
between  the  lovers  (Horoid.  18, 19) ;  and  Virgil  (Georg.  iii.  258,  sqq.)  refers 
to  the  story.  The  same  adventure  was  accomplished  by  Lord  Byron  and  a 
companion,  in  the  year  1810,  in  the  month  of  May. 

6.  Qmd  studiosa  cohors  i^ptrum\  As  to  *  cohors,'  see  S.  i.  7.  23,  n.  *  Ope- 
rum'  belongs  to  'quid/  and  signifies  'writings,*  cither  prose  or  po- 
etry. 

7.  scribere  sumitf]  Compare  C.  i.  12.2,  "sumis  celebrare."  'Sumero' 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  we  use  '  assume,'  '  presume ' ;  but  it  is 
not  so  here.  It  is  the  word  Horace  generally  uses  in  this  connection.  See 
A.  P.  38.    With  'dilFundit  in  aevum  ^  compare  C.  iv.  14,  init. 

9.  Quid  Tilius  Romana]  Of  Titius  the  Scholiasts  say,  that  he  was  a  tragic 
and  lyric  poet.  According  to  Horace,  he  was  not  afraid  to  imitate  Pindar. 
This  young  man  was  more  rash  than  Horace  himself  (C.  iv.  2. 1).  There  is 
no  one  upon  record  with  whom  the  person  in  the  text  can  be  identified, 
tliough  some  suppose  he  may  be  the  person  Tibnllus  mentions  (i.  4.  73), 
"  H^  mihi  quae  canerem  Titio  Deus  edidit  ore." 

vfttturuM  in  ora  f]  This  expression  may  have  taken  its  rise  from  Ennius's 
"  volito  vivu'  per  ora  vimm,"  which  Vir>jil  has  imitated  once  or  twice. 

10.  expaUuit]  This  is  used  as  in  C.  ili.  27.  27,  "  mediasque  fraudcs  Pal- 
luit  audax." 

1 1 .  locus  et  rivoi  ausus  apertos.]  These  arc  opposed  to  the  deep  and  hid- 
den springs  of  Pindar's  genius. 

14.  An  tropica  desaevit  et  ampuUatur]  The  first  of  these  words  refers  to  the 
passions  represented  in  tragedy,  the  other  to  the  pompous  words  employed 
by  inferior  writers  to  express  them.  *  Ampulla '  signifies  a  sort  of  bottle 
with  a  big  round  belly,  and  corresponds  to  tlie  Greek  XffKv^os,  which  was 
used  to  signify  great,  swelling  words.  Horace  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  substitute  the  Latin  words  *  ampullari  *  and  '  ampulla '  (the  first  of  which 
he  probably  coined)  for  XrjicvBiC^iv  and  X^jcv^o^.    See  A.  P.  97. 

15.  Quid  mihi  CeUus  aqitf]  'Quid  agis'  is  tlie  common  formula  for 
*How  d'  ye  do  ? '  See  S.  i.  9.  4 ;  Epp.  i.  8.  3.  Celsus  is  most  probably 
Celsus  Albinovanus,  to  whom  the  eighth  Epistle  is  addressed.  We  know 
nothing  of  him,  except  that  he  was  one  of  the  staff  of  Tiberius,  and  his  secre- 
tary ("comiti  scribacque  Neronis,"  8.2).  The  advice  Horace  here  sends 
him  is,  to  write  something  original,  and  not  confine  himself  to  the  ideas  of 
other  authors,  either  in  the  way  of  translation  or  imitation.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned before  (C.  i.  31,  Introduction)  that  Augustus  attached  a  library  to  the 
temple  he  built  for  Apollo  on  the  Mons  Palatmus.  -^op's  fable  of  the  jack- 
daw, who  dressed  himself  in  the  peacock's  cast-off  feathers,  is  told  by  Ph«- 
dms  (i.  3).    AZo-am-cof  jcoXou^r  was  a  proverb. 

21.  Quae  circumvolitas]    This  similitude  of  a  bee  gathering  honey  from 
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thyme,  Horace  applies  to  himself  (C.  iv.  2.  27,  sqq.).  Ai  to  'orator'  and 
'respondere/  see  S.  i.  I.  9,  n.,  and  on  '  hederae  praemia/  see  C.  i.  1.  29. 

23.  seu  civicajura  Mespondtre]  This  is  a  singular  expression  for  the  usual 
*  jus  responderc,*  or  *  de  jure  respondere/  whioi  was  said  of  the  jorisconsal' 
tus.    (See  S.  i.  1.  9.) 

26.  Friffida  curanim  Jbm€nia\  'Fomenta'  here  seems  to  mean  honor, 
riches,  &c.,  bj  which  care  is  soueht  to  be  alleviated,  but  which,  after  all,  are 
but  cold  remedies,  and  ineffectufu ;  '*  fomenta  vulnus  nil  malum  levantia," 
as  Horace  says  (Epod.  11.  17,  where  see  note). 

28.  jxtrvi  properemus  el  ampli]  As  to  *  properemus,'  see  Epp.  2.  61,  n^ 
and  with  the  sentiment  compare  Epp.  1.  25,  "  Aeque  pauperibus  prodeat, 
locnpletibus  aeqne." 

30.  SI  tibi  cuixie]  Horace  says,  **  You  must  write  me  back  word  whether 
you  make  as  much  of  Munatius  as  he  deserves,  or  whether  your  mutual  re- 
gard, like  a  wound  ill-sewn,  refuses  to  unite,  and  is  torn  open  again."  Mu- 
natius has  been  mentioned  before  (C.  i.  7,  Introduction)  as  the  son  of  Muna- 
tius Plancus,  the  consul  of  b.  c.  42.  We  know  nothing  more  about  him, 
except  that  he  was  consul  in  a.  d.  13,  and  that  he  was  ailerwards  sent  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  from  the  senate  to  the  mutinous  German  legions  (Tac 
Ann.  i.  39).  It  appears  he  and  Floms  had  quarrelled ;  we  are  not  told  what 
it  was  about;  but  Horace  attributes  it  to  youthful  heat  and  ignorance  of  tho 
world.  He  likens  them  to  unbroke  horses,  and  tells  them  that  they  ouffbt  to 
make  it  up,  and  that  when  they  come  home  they  will  find  tho  fatted  calf 
ready  for  sacrifice.  Compare  (5.  i.  36.  written  on  the  return  of  Numida.  It 
is  impossible  to  put  the  difi^erent  parts  of  the  sentence  together  so  as  to  make 
the  construction  regular  and  natural,  but  the  sense  is  clear  enough.  Horace 
frequently  uses  *  dignus '  with  the  infinitive.  See  C  iii.  21 . 6,  n.  *  Indignus ' 
he  uses  in  tho  same  way  here,  and  in  A.  P.  231,  but  in  the  usual  prose  con- 
struction with  'qui'  and  the  subjunctive  in  8.  ii.  3.  236.  Bv  'iWtemum 
foedus '  Horace  only  means  that  they  were  or  had  been,  and  ought  to  be, 
"  paene  gemcUi  Fratemis  animis,"  as  he  says  below,  Epp.  10.  3. 


EPISTLE   IV. 

This  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Albius  Tibullus,  the  poet,  to  whom  also  C. 
i.  33  is  written.  The  letter  only  professes  to  bo  one  to  inquire  after  Tibul- 
lus ;  but  occasion  is  taken  to  commend  his  fortunes  and  himself,  and  to  bid 
him  live  every  day  as  if  it  were  Ae  last.  Horace  writes  to  his  friend  (proba- 
bly from  Home)  at  his  place  near  Pedum,  a  town  of  Latium,  not  for  from 
Praeneste.  There  Tibullus  had  a  good  estate,  inherited  from  his  father, 
which,  before  his  death,  he  appears  by  some  means  to  have  diminished. 
That  his  losses  must  have  occurred  after  this  Epistle  was  written,  we  may 
perhaps  infer  from  v.  7.  He  lived  chiefly  on  his  estate,  in  the  quiet  pursuits 
Horace  here  supposes  him  to  be  engaged  in ;  though  immediately  olber  the 
battle  of  Actium  he  accompanied  Me^alla  into  Gaul,  and  was  alwent  about 
a  year,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  comprised  all  his  active  life.  Horace, 
among  other  blessings,  assigns  him  good  health ;  nevertheless  ho  died  ^roung. 
It  app<^  that,  while  many  disparaged  Horace's  writings,  Tibullus  jndg^ 
them  kindlv,  and  the  affection  the  two  poets  bore  one  another  cannot  bo  mis- 
taken. Tibullus  was  probably  ten  or  twelve  years  younger  than  Horace. 
Tibullus  died  the  same  year  with  Virgil  (b.  c.  20),  or  very  soon  after. 

1.  termomm  candide  judex]  See  Introduction.  The  Satires  must  hav» 
been  published  some  time,  and  some  of  the  Epistles  may  have  been  written 
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and  made  known  to  Horace's  intimate  friends.  The  word  '  sermones '  there- 
fore applies  probably  (whether  Horace  pablished  them  with  that  title  or  not) 
to  the  Epistles  as  well  as  the  Satires,  and  whatever  Tibullos  had  seen  he 
approved. , 

2.  reaione  Pedana  ?]     See  Introduction. 

3.  Cassi  Pat-mensii  opu9Cttla]  Parma  (Parma)  was  a  town  belonginp^  to 
the  Boil,  at  the  edge  or  the  Macri  Campi,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  mns  into  the  Po  about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  town. 
The  Via  iBmilia  passed  throueh  Parma.  Cassius  of  Parma  was  one  of  the 
murderers  of  Julius  Ciesar,  and  a  *  tribunns  militum '  in  the  army  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius.  He  was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  well  known  to  Horace. 
After  following  the  fortunes  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  he  joined  M.  Antonius,  on 
whose  side  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  After  that  battle  he  retired  to 
Athens,  and  there  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Au^stns.  What  the 
'  opuscula '  Horace  refers  to  were,  wo  do  not  know,  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
thought  well  of  them. 

4.  silixia  inter  rqylare  saluhres]  'Repto'  (frequentative  of  *rcpo'),  which 
contains  the  same  root  as  tfm»,  signifies  to  saunter,  or  go  about  quietly ;  and 
Lucretius  applies  it  to  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  on  downs  (ii.  31 7).  The  woods 
are  called  '  salubrc?,'  because  their  shiade  protects  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
as  Cict^ro  says  (Cat.  M.  c.  16) :  "Ubi  enim  potest  ilia  aetas  (senectus)  aut 
caksccrc  vel  apricationo  melius  vel  igni,  aut  vicissim  nmbris  aquisve  refrige- 
rari  salubrius  1  ** 

6.  Non  tu  corpus  eras  Bine  pectore.]     '  Sine  pectore  *'  is  used  twice  by  Ovid 
(Met.  xiii.  290),  "  rudis  et  sine  pectore  miles."    Heroid.  xvi.  305 : 
"  Hunccine  tu  spercs  hominem  sine  pectore  dotes 
Posse  saiis  formae,  Tyndari,  npsse  tuae  ?  " 
It  means  '  intellect,'  of  which  the  ancients  held  the  heart  to  be  the  seat. 
There  is  a  diflSculty  in  *  eras.*    Terence  uses  *  Tune  eras  1 '  for  *  Is  it  you  ? ' 
The  idiom  is  unlike  anything  of  our  own.    The  imperfect  is  used  irregularly 
in  C.  i.  27.  19,  and  31.  4. 

6.  JbrmamA  In  an  old  biography  of  Tibullus  ho  is  called  "Eques  Roma- 
nns  insignis  forma  cultuque  corporis  observabilis." 

7.  de&wa]  The  poets  not  uncommonly  shorten  the  penult  of  the  third 
plural  of  tliis  tense. 

10.  Gratia f]  Tibullus  was  generally  popular,  and  'gratia'  means  popu- 
larity. 

1 1 .  mundtu]  This  is  explained  by  S.  il.  2.  65 :  "  Mundus  erit  qui  non 
offendat  sordibns." 

15.  Me  pinguem  et  nitidum]  This  corresponds  to  Suetonius's  description 
of  Horace^s  person,  "  Habitn  corporis  brevis  fuit  atque  obesns."  On  '  bene 
curata  cute,'  see  S.  il  5.  38.  Horace  indulges  his  friend  with  a  joke  at  his 
own  expense.    He  was  getting  sleek  and  in  good  keeping. 


EPISTLE    V. 

Ab  to  Torqnatus,  the  person  whom  Horace  in  diis  Epistle  invites  to  dine 
with  him,  see  C.  iv.  7,  Introduction.  The  occasion  was  the  evening  before 
the  birthday  of  Augustus,  which  was  the  23d  of  September.  The  Epistle 
contains  a  good-tempered  invitation  to  dinner,  nothing  more. 

1.  Si  potes  Archiads]  These  are  said  to  be  couches,  named  after  their 
maker,  Archios. 

2.  (dus  omne]     The  fare  Horace  offers  would  not  be  very  inviting  to  a  mod- 
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em  dfnerK>«l;  Imt  he  Mems  to  haTo  lived  chiefly  on  the  prodooo  of  the  gar- 
den himself,  and  'oIob  omne '  may  hare  been  a  sort  of  salad,  or  other  cQsh, 
compounded  of  diflferent  vegetables.  The  dinner  is  fixed  at  a  rather  lata 
hoar  for  the  time  of  year,  to  give  Torqoatus  time  to  finish  his  business.  (See 
S.  ii.  7.  33,  n.)  'Patella'  is  the  diminotivo  of  'patina,'  as  'catillam'  of 
*catinnm'  (S.  i.  3.  90). 

4.  Vina  bibet  iterum  Tcutro  diffiua]  T.  Statiiios  Taums  was  consol  for  ^a^ 
second  time  b.  o.  :26.  The  age  of  the  wine  was  nsnally  noi»d  by  the  consul- 
ship in  which  it  was  bottled.  See  C.  iii.  8.  12,  n.,  and  as  to  'diffosa,'  set 
C.  IV.  5.  34,  n.,  and  S.  ii.  2.  58.  As  to  Mintumae  luid  Sinnessa,  see  8.  L  5. 
40,  n.  Petrinas  was  a  hill  overhanging  Sinnessa,  or  a  tract  of  land  in  ita 
neighborhood.  The  overflowings  of  the  Garigliano  (Liris),  on  which  Mintar- 
me  stood,  still  render  the  surrounding  country  damp,  and  it  is  venr  thinly 
inhabited.  The  Falemus  aeer  and  Mons  Massicus,  with  their  celebrated 
vineyards,  wore  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sinnessa.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Horace's  wine  was  of  the  best,  but  two  vineyards  close  to  each  other  may 
produce  wines  of  verjr  different  quality. 

6.  arcau  vd  imperitimfer,]  *'  Fetch  it,  or  else  put  vourself  under  ray  '  im- 
perium,' "  as  if  he  as  master  had  the  '  imperinm '  at  his  own  table.  '  Arccs* 
so '  is  compounded  of  '  ar '  (which  is  equivalent  to  '  ad ')  and  '  cesso,'  which, 
involves  the  same  root  (*  ci-')  as  'deo. 

7.  Jamdudum  aolendet  Jbcus]  See  Epod.  ii.  43,  n.  As  it  was  summer,  ho 
does  not  mean  that  the  fire  was  burmng,  but  that  the  '  focus,'  by  which  ho 
means  that  which  stood  in  the  Atrium,  near  the  images  of  the  Lares,  and 
which  was  probably  of  bronze,  had  been  burnished  and  made  gay  for  the  oc- 
casion. '  Supellex '  legally  included  all  household  furniture  but  such  as  was 
of  ^Id  or  silver,  gild^  or  phitcd ;  that  is,  it  included  tables  of  all  sorts, 
chairs,  benches,  couches  (even  when  they  were  ornamented  with  silver),  with 
their  dn^ry,  footstools,  napkins,  candelabra,  lamps,  and  all  sorts  of  vessels 
of  earthenware,  glass,  bronse,  whether  for  eating  or  drinking.  Wearing-ap- 
parel was  not  included,  nor  perhaps  ivory  ornaments. 

9.  Et  Moachi  camam :]  If  we  can  trust  the  Scholiasts,  Moschus  was  a 
famous  rhetorician  of  Pergaroum,  who  was  chaiged  witli  the  crime  of  poison- 
ing, and  his  cause  was  undertaken  by  Torquatus,  and  also  by  Asinius  PoUio 
("insignc  maestis  praesidium  reis,"  C.  ii.  1. 13). 

cra$  nato  Caetare]  See  Introduction.  It  happened  thai  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber, Augustus's  birthday,  was  one  of  those  davs  in  which  the  eariy  part  was 
'  nefastus ' ;  that  is,  the  pnetor  could  not  hold  his  court  till  a  later  hour  than 
usual.  Hence  it  is  marked  in  the  Calendar  N.  P.  ('Neikstus  Prior').  So 
titat  it  was  doubly  a  holiday  for  Torqnatus,  and  he  could  lie  in  bed  without 
damaging  his  cause,  and  therefore  might  sit  up  late  wi^  his  friend. 

11.  Aestivam]  This  word  does  not  accurately  apply,  for  the  summer 
ended  and  the  autumn  began  on  the  Ides  of  September.  But  in  that  month 
the  nights  are  particularly  oppressive  in  hot  climates. 

12.  Quo  mihifariunam]  This  is  an  elliptical  way  of  speaking,  which  must 
be  filled  up  according  to  the  context.  *  Quo  mihi  fortunam  dedit  Dens ' 
may  do  here.  *  Quo '  is  '  to  what,'  that  is,  '  to  what  purpose,'  as  in  C  ii. 
3.  9,  sqq.,  where  there  is  an  ellipse.  Ovid  has  "  Quo  mini  fortunam  quae 
nunquam  fallere  caret  ?  "  (Am.  ii.  19.  7). 

14.  AasidA  inmm  .*]  As  '  dissidet '  is  used  to  signify  difference,  Horace 
uses  'assidet'  to  signify  resemblance.  It  is  not  so  used  elsewhere.  The 
guests  not  uncommonly  wore  wreaths  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  and  carried 
raem  in  their  hands ;  and  we  can  understand  their  scattering  them  about  the 
table  and  floor,  especially  when  they  were  merry.  But  it  appears  that  the 
slaves  scattered  flowers  about,  for  the  sake  of  their  perfume.  Horace  says  : 
'*  Parcentes  ego  dexteras  Qdi :  spai^  rosas  "  (C.  iii.  19.  21 ).  Fresh  flowers 
were  probably  scattered  at  intervals  during  the  dinner. 
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19.  patiarqtie  vd  tnconstdtua  haheri.']     See  C.  iL  7.  2$ ;  iJL  19.  18. 

16.  Quid  non  dmtias  designat  f\  *  Designat'  is  to  do>  anything  out  of  th« 
way,  as  in  Terence  (Adelpn.  i.  2.  6) : 

"  quae  Aicta  stmt 
Omitto :  niodo  (|uid  desi^navit.     Mi.  Quidnam  id  est  ? 
De.  Fores  effiegit  atqae  m  aedes  irmit." 
Horace  sajs,  '  What  strange  things  will  not  elniety  do  ? '    As  to  '  operta  re* 
clodit/  compare  0.  i.  18.  16;  iu.  21.  16;  Epod.  11.  14;  and  the  places 
quoted  in  the  note  on  8.  i.  4.  87. 

1 8.  addocet  artes.]  That  is,  more  particularly,  the  art  of  speech  mentioned 
in  the  next  line.  'Addocet'  is  an  uncommon  word,  and  is  like  the  Greek 
9rpo<rdidda-K€(.  'Eecnndi  calices'  are  fall  cups.  'Contracta  paupertas' 
corresponds  to  'angustam  paupericm'  (C.  iii.  2.  1). 

21.  Haec tgo pncurare]  The  'procurator'  was  one  of  the  chief  slaves, 
and  general  steward.  But  tile  '  promus '  was  also  called  '  procurator  peni ' 
(see  8.  ii.  2.  16),  and  Horace  says  he  has  undei^aken  or  ordered  himself  to 
arrange  ererything  for  the  dinner.  *  Haec '  reibrs  to  what  follows.  He  says 
he  is  '  idoneus/  competent  to  the  duty,  and  '  non  invitus,'  he  likes  it.  '  Im- 
peror '  is  nowhere  else  used  as  it  is  here.  The  proper  construction  is  '  impe- 
raturmihi.'  So  Horace  alone  uses  'invidcor  (A.  P.  56).  As  to  'toral* 
and  'mappa,'  see  S.  ii.  4.  81.  84.  'Cormget  nares'  means  to  make  the 
guests  turn  up  their  noses  in  disgust. 

25.  eliminetA  This  is  an  old  word  for  '  to  turn  out  of  doors.'  Horace 
applies  it  to  telling  tales  out  of  doors.  Of  the  guests  nothing  at  all  is  known. 
'  JPotior  puella '  means  one  who  has  more  attractions  than  Horace's  dinner. 

28.  locus  eitl  et  plitribus  umbn's :]  Horace  says  there  is  room  for  several 
'umbrae'  (8.  ii.  8.  22,  n.),  that  is,  four;  for  a  full  'triclinium'  held  nine 
persons.  But,  considering  the  heat  of  die  weather,  he  thinks  it  as  well  not 
to  have  the  full  number.  '  Capra,'  '  caper,'  '  hirous,'  are  all  used  to  ngnifjr 
the  smell  from  the  arm-pits  when  they  perspire. 

SO.  Tu  quotas  esse  velis]  He  had  only  to  say  how  many  persons  he  wished 
to  have,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  host.  Horace  advises  his  friend  not  to 
come  out  at  the  front  door, '  ostium,'  or  '  jonua  atriensis,'  for  fear  he  should 
find  a  client  waiting  to  catch  him,  but  at  the  back  door,  'posticum  ostium,' 
which  the  Greeks  called  ylrev^oBvpoVi  a  false  door. 
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"Who  Ntimicius  was,  nobody  can  tell,  and  it  is  of  no  imnottaneei  Any 
other  name  would  have  done  as  well.  Nothing  turns  upon  tne  character  or 
circumstances  of  the  person  nominalli^  addtes^. 

As  to  die  design  of  the  Epistle,  it  is  to  support  virtue,  under  the  aspect  of 
a  calm  self-content  as  the  chief  good.  Th6  ordinary  standards  of  happiness 
are  treated  with  contempt,  and  there  is  a  strong  vein  of  irony  running  Uuongll 
the  greater  part  of  the  Episdo. 

1.  Nil  admttxtn]  It  is  self-control,  or  the  power  of  keeping  the  mind  in  an 
equable  frame,  that  Horace  says  is  the  only  means  of  making  a  man  happy 
and  keeping  him  so.  '  Nil  admirari '  can  only  be  said  to  be  necessary  to  tnu 
rule  when  admiration  amounts  to  a  stupid  wonder,  excessive  fear,  excitement, 
or  other  efi^cts  by  which  the  judgment  is  misled  and  die  passions  roused  in- 
juriously.   As  to  'prope,'  see  8.  li.  3.  32,  n. 

4.  sunt  quiformtdine  nuUa]  'Formido '  is  here  equivalent  to  ^i^rUkufumoj 
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a  snpcntitioos  dread  of  the  inflnences  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  acts  npoft 
vuIgSur  minds.    As  to  '  sunt  qui  spectcnt/  see  C.  i.  1.  3,  n. 

6.  Andxta  ditantU  et  Indo9,\  Comp.  C.  iii.  24.  I.  The  treasures  of  the 
sea,  brought  from  the  East,  were  chiefly  pearls  and  coral. 

7.  Luatcm  quid,  piausus]  This  refers  to  the  exhibition  of  gladiatorial  and 
other  shows,  by  which  the  fayor  of  the  people,  and  such  rewards  as  they  could 
bestow,  were  sought.    As  to  the  singular  '  Quiritis/  see  C  ii.  7.  3. 

O     /inrm\       'PIlie  ia  tisiwl    mnnK    aa    '  twrnnA '    la    aKrkVA         Tf  nmr«o   cove 


9.  fare]    This  is  used  much  as  '  prope '  is  above.    Horace  says  that  fear 
nd  desire  are  much  on  a  par,  both  indicating  the  want  of  tliat  equanimity 
which  ho  commends  at  stardng.    '  Miratnr '  expresses  the  astonishment  of 


fear,  as  well  as  of  admiration,  and  so  does  '  stupet '  frequently,  and  *  exterrct ' 
applies,  like  €icirXi}<r<reiv,  to  either  state  of  mind.  '  Toipet '  docs  the  same. 
(See  S.  u.  7.  95  ) 

15.  Imani  sapient]  Whether  ironically,  or  carried  away  by  an  unusual  fit 
of  enthusiasm,  Horace  maintains  that  a  man  may  seek  virtue  itself  "  ultra 
quam  satis  est."  What  he  ^eans,  or  should  mean,  is,  that  excitement  is  to 
be  avoided  in  the  pursuit  of  the  chief  good  as  well  as  of  subordinate  goods. 
But,  by  saying  that  virtue  itself  may  bo  edmit^  inordinately,  he  is  able  to 
introduce  with  more  contemptuous  force  the  vulgar  objects  of  admiration  that 
follow,  respecting  which  see  C.  iv.  8.  2 ;  S.  i.  4.  28;  ii.  3.  118;  and  other 
places  in  the  Satires. 

17.  I  nunc,]  The  genpral  meaning  is,  'Now  then,  if  you  choose,  go  and 
run  after  fine  things  and  wealth,  after  what  I  have  said  about  excitement  and 
excess.' 

21 .  xlolalibus  emeiat  agriM]  This  is  equivalent  to  '  metat  ex  agris  dotalibus/ 
as  in  S.  ii.  2.  105  ho  says  '  emetiris  aoervo.'  '  Emeto '  is  not  used  elsewhere. 
Who  is^  meant  Iw  Mutus,  if  anjrbody,  is  not  known ;  probably^  no  one  in  par- 
ticular is  alluded  to.  The  name,  though  it  occurs  in  inscriptions,  and  there- 
fore is  a  Roman  name,  is  perhaps  adopted  here  by  way  of  opposition  to  the 
eloquent  man,  who  by  his  own  exertions  was  running  an  unequal  race  with 
the  other  roan's  luck. 

24.  Quidquid  sub  terra  est]    This  is  like  Sophocles  (Aj.  646) : 
&irap6*  6  ftaKpos  KcivapiBfitjrof  )^pot 
<fiV€i  T*  ahrjKa  Koi  ffxivivTa  Kpxmrerat,, 
*  In  apricum '  means  '  to  the  ravs  of  the  sun,*  'to  the  light  of  day.'    Horace 
means  by  this  reflection,  that  the  man  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  mako 
himself  a  name,  since  time  would  swallow  it  up,  while  it  brought  forward  the 
obscure. 

26.  Portieus  Agrtppae]  In  b.  c.  25,  Agrippa  built  the  Pantheon  near  the 
Campus  Martins,  to  which  a  'portieus'  was  attached.  He  aleo  built  in  the 
same  ^'car,  in  commemoration  of  the  naval  victories  of  Augustus,  a  portieus, 
to  which  he  ^ve  the  name  Portieus  Argonautarum.  Which  of  the  two  is 
referred  to,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  perhaps  the  second  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  called  '  Portieus  Agrippae.' 

As  to  the  Via  Appia,  see  Epod.  iv.  14 ;  S.  i.  5.  Most  of  the  towns  on  this 
road  as  far  as  Capua  had  country-houses  belonging  to  wealthy  Bomans. 
Their  equipages,  therefore,  would  frequently  bo  seen  on  the  Via  Appia. 

27  ..^uma  quo  dtvenit  ct  Ancus.]  This  is  a  proverbial  way  of  speaking, 
difTering  little  from  C.  iv.  7.  15,  where  see  note. 

28.  Si  latus  aut  renes]  '  If  you  are  sick,  take  medicine ;  if  you  want  to  live 
properly,  seek  the  proper  means,  virtue  if  you  think  virtue  is  the  way,  or 
riches,  or  honors,  or  good  eating.'  This  is  the  connection  of  the  parts  tfiat 
follow,  this  advice  being:  given  ironically,  as  observed  in  the  Introduction. 

30.  fartis  omissis]  *  Be  resolute,  abandon  all  self-indulgences,  and  set  about 
this  work,'  that  is,  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  On  '  fortis,'  see  C.  S.  58,  n.  *  Hoc 
age '  means  '  set  about  this ' ;  that  is,  the  pursuit  of  virtue. 
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81.  Vtrhdem  veria  /wtas]  Comp.  "Aut  Tiitiu  nomen  inane  est/'  etc. 
Epp.  17.  41).  'Lacm'  ii  nsnally  a  grore  dedicated  to  some  dirinity,  and 
Jlorace  may  mean  tliat  die  roan  had  no  regard  for  what  others  held  sacred^ 
bnt  connted  a  consecrated  erore  no  better  than  anj  other  wood.  Or,  sinco 
'  lucos '  was  sometimes  osed  indifferBntly  for  any  wood,  Horace  may  mean, 
'if  yon  think  yirtne  consists  only  of  words,  as  a  groye  does  of  trees.' 

32.  cave  ne  portiu  occuptt  alter,]  As  to  *  occnpo,'  see  C.  ii.  12. 27,  n.  Hor- 
ace says,  "  If  you  think  lightly  of  yirtne  as  the  means  of  happiness,  be  actiye 
and  make  money :  see  no  one  eets  into  harbor  before  yon,  to  carry  off  the 
business  before  you  arrive."  Ue  supposes  him  a  '  neeodator,'  the  business 
of  which  class  was  chiefly  that  of  buuunff  and  money-ending,  bm  they  also 
engoged  in  mercantile  transactions,  the  dmerence  between  thm  and  '  merca- 
tores '  being,  that  the  latter  trayelled  with  tiieir  own  wares,  while  the  *  nego- 
datores '  did  business  in  a  general  way. 

33.  Ne  Q'b^raliea,'}  *  Cibyra  Major'  was  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  In- 
dus, on  the  northwest  borders  of  Lyda.  It  was  called  '  major,'  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  smaller  town  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia.  Twenty-five  towns  be- 
loncod  to  the  conventus  of  Cibyra,  and  its  commercial  transactions  were 
probably  large.  As  to  'Bithyna  negotia,'  see  C.  iiL  7.  3,  n.  *Neeotia'  is 
commonly  used  for  the  business  transactions  of  a  '  negociator/  as  Cicero,  in 
his  letter  mtrodudng  Manlius  Sosis  to  Acilius,  proconsul  of  Sicily  (Ad  Fam. 
xiii.  20),  says,  "  habet  negoda  yetera  in  Sicilia  sua."  He  had  debts  to  get 
in,  and  accounts  of  old  standing  to  settle. 

34.  MiUe  iaUnf  rotundentwr\  On  *  talenta,'  see  S.  ii.  7. 89,  n.  *  Rotundo ' 
is  not  used  in  tfiis  sense  elsewhere.  The  meaning  is  the  same  as  ours  when 
we  talk  of  a  round  number :  it  is  a  complete  number,  leaving  out  fractions. 
*  Potto  '  means  *  farther.'  *  Quadmt  acervum,'  *  makes  tlie  fourth  side  of  the 
square,'  as  it  were.    In  the  next  verse  *  fidem'  signifies  *  credit' 

37.  reffina  Pecuniai  *  Pecunia '  is  here  personilied  and  made  a  royal  lady, 
and  Juvenal  apostrophizes  her  thus : 

'Tunesta  Pecunia,  templo 
Kondum  habit^  nullos  nnmmorum  ereximus  aras.    (i.  113.) 
Horace  here  repeats  in  effect  what  he  said  in  S.  it  3.  94 : 

"  Omnis  enim  res, 
Yirtus,  fama,  decus,  divina  humaaaqno  pulchris 
Divitiis  parent." 

38.  Suadda  Veiuuque.]  *  Suadela '  is  another  form  of  Suada,  who  repre- 
sented the  Greek  divinity  Hci^tt,  Persuasion.  The  name,  Cicero  tells  us, 
was  lAtiniaed  by  Ennius  (Brut.  15).  TUiiB^  was  usually  associated  with 
*A<l)podiTii^  and  their  statues  stood  together  at  Athens,  where  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain Horace  must  have  seen  them.  I  cannot  find  that  Suada  had  any  temple 
or  separate  worship  at  Kome.  She  was  supposed  to  assist  Venus  in  presid- 
ing at  marriages,  and  she,  the  Graces,  and  Mercury  were  the  acknowledged 
companions  of  that  goddess.  Therefore  Horace  associates  tiiem  here.  Cicero 
tells  us  (Cat.  Maj.  xiv.  50)  that  Ennius  called  the  eloouent  M.  Cethegus 
"  Suadae  meduUam,"  *  the  marrow  of  persuasion.'    ( See  Epp.  ii.  2. 1 1 7,  n.) 

39.  MoMcipiit  locuplai\  See  S.  ii.  7.  3,  n.  Cappadocia  was  governed  by 
its  own  kings  from  a  very  early  pmod.  The  last  was  Archelans,  who  was 
appointed  by  M.  Antonins,  b.  c.  36 ;  Ariarathes  VII.,  who  represented  the 
lineal  kings  of  Cappadocia,  having  been  deposed  and  put  to  death,  Arche- 
lans was  king  at  tiie  time  this  Epistle  was  written,  and  he  reigned  fifty  years. 
At  his  death  (a.  d.  17)  Cappadoda  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  ^man 
province,  in  the  third  year  ox  Tiberius  (Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  42).  He  had  lands 
and  slaves  on  them,  and  property  of  that  sort,  but  wanted  io»  predous  metal. 
Ariobaixanfs,  who  was  king  of  Cappadoda  when  Cicero  was  governor  of 
CiUcia,  is  described  by  him  as  "rex  pcrpauper"  (Ad  Att.  vi.  3).    "Nullum 
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aerariam,  nnllam  rectigal  habet.  Nihil  illo  regno  spoliatins,  nihil  rc^  egen- . 
tins  "  (vi.  1 ).  M.  Bratas  had  adranced  him  laive  sums  of  money  at  exorbi- 
tant interest,  which  he  was  nnable  to  pay,  and  Cicero,  though  he  got  100 
talents  from  him,  was  unable  to  extract  all"  the  debt  Cn.  Fompeius  too  was 
his  creditor,  and  all  he  could  get  was  a  promissory  bond  for  200  talents,  pay- 
able in  six  months  (vi.  3).  Horace  advises  his  man  not  to  let  himself  be  as 
poor  as  this  king.  '  Hie '  is  an  adverb,  like  tvravOa :  it  means  '  in  this  po- 
sition.'   (See  £pp.  15.  42.) 

40.  Chlamydes  LucuUus^  ut  munt,']  L.  Licinins  Lncullus,  being  proconsul 
in  Cilicia,  conducted  the  war  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, as  related  by  Plutarch  in  his  life,  but  being  superseded  in  his  com- 
mand by  Cn.  Fompeius,  he  returned  to  Rome  with  great  wealth  accumulated 
by  himself  in  Asia,  which  he  devoted  to  every  sort  of  costly  self-indulgence. 
Flutarch  relates  this  anecdote  of  Horace's,  with  a  little  variation.  A  pnctor 
w1k>  wished  to  get  up  a  public  spectacle  on  an  ambitious  scale  (^(Xort/iov- 
/jJvov  ir€p\  Oia^  applied  to  LucuUus  to  lend  him  romo  purple  cloaks  for  a 
chorus.  LucuUus  said  he  would  inquire,  and  if  he  had  any  he  would  let  him 
have  them.  The  next  day  he  asked  him  how  many  he  wanted,  and  when 
the  prictor  said  a  hundred,  Lucullus  bade  him  take  twice  that  number. 

The  '  chlamys  *  was  an  upper  garment  worn  by  the  Greeks,  a  light  sort  of 
shawl  thrown  loosely  over  tlie  person  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Romans  did 
not  wear  it  till  the  time  of  the  empire,  and  it  was  never  more  than  an  occa- 
sional garment  at  Rome.  LucuUus,  it  seems,  had  brought  with  him  a  large 
number  of  a  costly  kind  from  Asia,  where  they  were  worn  in  the  Greek  cities. 
What  tlie  representation  may  have  been  for  which  the  praetor  wanted  th^se 
*  chlamydcs '  is  not  certain,  but  Greek  characters  must  have  been  introduced. 

45.  krilis  domus  est]     This  is  said  ironically. 

50.  Mercanur  servum]  There  was  a  class  of  slaves  called  '  nomenclatores ' 
or  *  fartores '  (crammers),  ^w/ioroXoyot,  whose  office  it  was  to  accompany 
their  master  when  walking,  or  attend  him  at  home  at  the  hour  of  *  salutatio ' 
(when,  if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  people  of  nil  sorts  came  to  pay  him 
their  respects),  and  to  remind  him  of  the  names  and  circumstances  of  his 
visitors,  and  anything  else  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  master  to  re- 
member. If  he  was  aiming  at  any  ofiice,  he  had  to  be  particularly  polite  to 
the  citizens  of  all  classes,  and  his  *  nomenclator,'  if  he  were  clever,  would  bo 
of  good  service  to  him  in  this  matter.  Horace's  advice  to  the  man  who 
diinks  happiness  depends  on  such  things  as  show  and  popularity  ('  species  et 
gratia')  is,  that  he  should  hwe  a  clever  'nomenclator,'  if  he  had  not  one  of 
his  own,  to  go  with  him  tiirongh  the  streets,  and  nudge  him  whenever  he 
came  to  any  one  of  influence,  and  remind  him  to  shake  hands  and  say  some- 
thing civil  to  him,  calling  him  affectionately  'my  brother,'  'my  father,'  ac- 
cording to  his  age.  '  Komenclatores '  were  also  employed  to  explain  to  the 
guests  the  names  and  qualities  of  the  dishes,  and  parasites  sometimes  took 
Siis  office  upon  themselves,  as  we  have  seen  in  S.  ii.  8. 

laevum  Quifodioet  latm]    As  to  'laevum  latns,'  see  S.  ii.  5.  17,  n. 

51.  cogat  trans  pondera  dextram  Porrigere,]  'Cogat'  merely  expresses  the 
cneigy  of  the  nomenclator.  '  Pondera^  means  obstructions  of  various  kinds, 
which  were  common  in  the  narrow  streets  of  Rome,  as  Horace  describes, 
Epp.  ii.  2.  72,  sqq.,  and  Juvenal  (iii.  245).  Ho  was  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
to  shake  hands  with  the  voters.  Cicero  (Pro  Plane.)  speaks  of  P.  Sdpio 
Nasica,  when  a  candidate  for  the  ledilcship,  shaking  hands  with  some  rough 
voter,  and  asking  him  good-humoredly  "  if  he  walked  on  his  hands,"  they 
were  so  hard. 

52.  Etc  mulium  in  Fabia  valet,]  Servius  Tullius  divided  the  Plebes  into 
thirty  tribes,  of  which  four  were  of  the  city  and  twenty-six  were  of  the  couo- 
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try.  Of  these  twenty-six,  ten  appear  to  have  been  swallowed  np  bj  the  con- 
quests of  Porsenna  (see  Epod.  16.  4),  and  of  the  remaining  sixteen  the  Fabia 
was  one.  The  nomber  was  graduallv  increased  from  sixteen  to  thirty-one ; 
but  it  was  not  till  b.  c.  243,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  War,  tllat  tlio 
Quirina  and  Vclina  were  added,  being  composed  of  persons  belonging  to 
Cures  and  Velinus  in  the  Sabine  territory.  (lav.  Epit  xxx.)  Thc£e  were  the 
last  tribes  that  were  formed. 

53.  hie  farnxB  dabii]  On  the  '  fasox>s '  and  cnmlo  chair,  see  S.  i.  6.  97. 
'  Importunos '  means  '  obstinate '  or  *  ill-natured ' ;  *  facetus/  *  polite.' 

56.  luoetf  eamu8  Quo  duett  gula;]  *  The  day  has  dawned,  let  us  be  off  and 
lav  in  our  supplies ;  let  us  hunt  and  fish,  as  (jai^lius  hunted  when  ho  bought 
a  boar,  and  pretended  he  had  caught  it  himself ;  that  is  to  say,  let  us  go  to 
market  Who  is  meant  by  Goigilius,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The 
name  is  Eoman.  It  occurs  in  inscriptions.  Ho  wanted  to  establish  his  repu- 
tation as  a  huntsman :  got  up  before  daybreak  and  returned  to  the  city  before 
the  morning  was  over,  and  passed  through  the  Forum  while  it  was  full  of 
people,  with  nets,  spears,  and  men,  and  a  mule  carrying  a  boar,  which  he  had 
not  caught,  but  purchased. 

58.  fiaqca,  venubuluy]    As  to  '  plagao,'  see  C.  i.  1 .  28,  n.     They  were  too 
lafge  to  be  carried  by  men,  and  were  laden  on  mules.     (See  £pp.  18.  46.) 
They  were  sometimes  of  enormous  extent,  as  stated  in  £pod.  h.  32.    The 
'venabulum'  was  a  long  hunting-spear,  with  a  barbed  point.    Viiijil  (Acn. 
iv.  131 ),  describing  the  hunting-party  of  ^neas  and  Dido,  says  : 
"  Ketia  rara,  plagae,  lato  venabnla  ferro, 
Massylique  ruunt  equites  et  odora  canum  vis." 
They  were  used,  not  for  throwing,  but  thrusting. 

61.  Crudi  tumidiaue  lavemur,]  It  would  seem  tliat  some  gluttons,  with  the 
idea  of  renewing  tneir  appetite,  went  to  bathe  immediately  after  dinner,  as 
well  as  (which  was  the  general  practice)  immediatelv  before.  Sudden  deatli 
was  sometimes  the  effect  of  this  follv.     bee  Juvenal  i.  142. 

62.  Caerite  cera  Diffni,]  Cairo  (Cervctri)  was  a  very  ancient  town  of  Etm- 
ria,  about  twenty-seven  miles  north  of  Kome.  About  b.  c.  354,  the  people 
of  Torquinii  having  taken  np  arms  against  the  Romans,  the  Cferites  were 
accused  of  aiding  Uiem,  and  were  threatened  with  punishment ;  but  having 
asked  pardon,  they  obtained  it  at  the  expense  of  half  their  territory.  They 
were  also  granted  the  Roman  franchise,  without  the  '  snffragium '  or  right  of 
voting  for  magistrates.  *  Caeritum  cenic,'  or  '  tabulae/  would  mean  properly 
a  register  of  the  inhabitants  of  Care,  who  would  be  registered  when  they 
came  into  the  above  rehuion  to  Rome.  But  it  seems  probable  that,  at  this 
time,  the  name  applied  to  the  registers  of  all  those  who  were  in  the  position 
of  *  aerarii,'  that  is,  of  the  citizens  of  such  towns- as  had  not  the  perfect  fran- 
chise, and  of  those  citizens  who  had  for  anv  cause  been  degraded  from  their 
tribes.  Thus  Horace  means,  thot  they  who  took  such  a  low  view  of  life 
were  not  worthy  of  being  Roman  citizens,  being  more  on  an  equality  with  the 
crcw  of  Ulysses,  whom  Curce  turned  to  swine  (Epp.  2.  23,  n.),  and  who  slew 
and  ate  the  kino  sacred  to  the  Sun,  though  they  swore  they  wonid  not,  and 
their  return  homo  depended  on  their  oath  being  kept.  Sec  Odyss.  xi.  105, 
sq(^. ;  xii,  303,  sq. ;  340,  sqq.  *  Remiginm '  is  used  tor  the  rowers,  as  *  man- 
cipmm/  '  servitium/  are  used  for  a  slave,  and  many  other  words  are  used  in 
the  same  way. 

65.  Sif  JUjmnfrmus  uti  censet,"]  Horace  was  familiar,  we  may  be  sure,  with 
the  writings  of  Mimnermns,  the  elegiac  poet  of  Smyrna.  He  preferred  him 
to  Callimachus,  as  appears  from  Epp.  ii.  2.  99.  sqn.  His  poetry  is  of  a  mel- 
ancholy cast,  as  far  as  we  can  jud^  from  the  few  fragments  that  have  come 
do^vn  to  us :  though  love  was  their  principal  theme  and  the  onlv  remedy  he 
recognizes  for  the  ills  of  life,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  ho  was  very  happy  in  hia 
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experience  of  it  One  fragment  that  has  been  prosenrod  bean  oat  what 
Horace  says.  He  may  have  had  many  each  passages  in  his  mind.  It  bo- 
gins: 

TtBvalffw  St9  |mh  fuyieffr»  ravra  /mXoi,  k»  r.  X. 
Horace  adds  '  jooisqne/  as  elsewhere  he  makes  Jocns  the  companion  of  Yenna 
(C.  t  2.  34). 

68.  ktM tUere mecum.]    There  b  no  difficulty  in  nnderBtanding  tfiat  'his' 
refers  to  the  role  laid  down  at  the  beginning,  and  taken  np  in  r.  aO: 
"  Si  yirtns  hoc  una  potest  dare  fortis  omissis 
Hoc  ace  d^ciis  " ; 
for  all  diat  follows  is  only  recommended  ironically,  and  in  snch  a  way  as  to 
hold  np  to  contempt  every  mle  of  life  hot  that  of  virtue. 
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Oir  some  occasion  Horace,  having  gone  into  the  conntry  for  diango  of  air 
on  account  of  his  health,  at  the  beginning  of  August,  was  tempted  to  stay 
away  the  whole  month ;  and  as  he  had  promised  IVuMenas  to  return  in  a  few 
days,  he  had  perhaps  received  a  letter  from  his  friend,  reminding  him  of  that 
promise,  and  beggmg  him  to  come  back.  Ms»cenas  was  a  videtadmariap, 
and  had  probablysome  of  the  querulous  selfishness  that  usually  attends  on 
that  condition.  We  may  infer  as  much  from  that  Ode  (iL  17)  which  begins, 
"  Cur  me  qnerelis  exanimas  tuis  1 "  and  he  vciy  likely  felt  the  want  of  Ilor- 
ace's  socie^  at  this  time*  We  can  only  gather  the  (one  of  his  letter  or  mes- 
sage from  the  character  of  Horace's  rejply.  He  says  he  has  no  mind  to  risk 
a  return  of  his  sickness  by  going  back  during  the  autumn  to  Bome ;  indeed, 
that  he  meant  to  ba  absent  at  some  warm  place  on  the-  coast  through  the 
winter ;  that  he  was  no  longer  as  young  and  cheerful  as  he  had  been ;  that  he 
was  sure  Mecenas's  liberality  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  a  generous  spirit, 
and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  compromise  his  independence ;  for  if  he  could 
suppose  that  was  in  danger,  ho  would  give  np  everything  he  had  ever  received 
rather  than  forfeit  his  liberty.  He  illustrates  his  position  by  two  stories,  — 
one  that  of  the  fox  who  got  into  a  vessel  of  com  and  grew  so  fat  there  that 
he  could  not  get  out  again  (which  Horace  vrns  determmed  to  prove  was  not 
his  case),  and  the  other  a  splenetic  tridc  played  by  L.  Philippus  upon  a  wor- 
thy man,  whom  he  sednoed  into  leaving  his  home  and  vocation  and  settling 
on  a  fkrm  in  the  country,  the  result  of  which  unnatural  change  was  the  total 
destruction  of  his  peace  and  independence.  To  this,  too,  Horace  means  to 
tay  he  will  never  let  himself  be  brought. 

1.  Qmmqm  dim]  This  is  a  conventional  phrase  to  express  any  short  time. 
It  occurs  in  S.  L  a.  16,  "quioque  diebus  Nil  erat  in  loculis." 

2*  SexiiUm]    In  B.  o.  8  this  month  first  received  the  name  of  Augustus. 

6.  diim  ficuM  prima  calorqm]  See  8.  ii.  6.  18,  n.  The  'designator'  was 
the  man  who  arranged  the  processkm  at  the  funeral  of  any  important  person, 
and  the  '  lictores '  were  his  attendants  who  kept  order.   (See  S.  i.  6.  4d.) 

8.  Officiomque  tedditoB]  That  is,  attending  upon  great  people,  and  so 
forth.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  the  diminutive  form  'opella'  had  ai\y  particu- 
lar force.    Horace  uses  diminutives  when  it  suits  the  measure. 

10<  Qftodu  bruma  mvfM  Aibanis]  '  Si '  is  used  with  reference  to  a  future 
event,  even  if  it  be  not  hypothetical,  when  any  action  depends  upon  that 
•vent,  as  (».  iL  8. 9),  ^  *^ 

"  mnlta  et  praedara  minantis 
8i  vacnnm  tepido  cepisset  villnla  tecto," 
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and  elsewhere ;  so  that  it  becomes  nearly  equivalent  to  '  cum/  He  tays,  as 
soon  as  the  snow  begins  to  lie  on  the  Aiban  hiilSy  he  shall  go  down  to  the 
sea,  whether  to  Tarcntom  or  anywhere  else,  where  it  was  mUder  than  at  his 
own  place  or  at  Rome.  '  Contractus '  expresses  the  attitude  of  a  man  sitting 
head  and  knees  together,  wrapped  up  by  Uie  fire  to  keep  himself  warm.  The 
west  wind  set  in  about  the  second  week  in  February. 

14.  Calaber  Jubet  ho$pe8,]  The  man  is  made  a  Calabrian  only  to  give  the 
story  more  pomt. 

16.  Beniyne.]  This  is  a  polite  way  of  declining  the  offer.  "  You  are  very 
good/'  the  refusal  being  expressed  in  action.  (See  below,  v.  62.)  It  might 
mean  acceptance,  just  as  the  French  say  '  merci,'  meaning  '  yes  *  or  '  no,'  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

22.  dignU  ait  ase  parattUf]  *  Dignis '  is  masculine :  he  is  readv  to  serve 
those  who  are  worthy,  but  he  is  no  simpleton ;  he  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween true  money  and  connteifeit.  *  Lupini '  were  a  kind  of  bean  used  for 
counters  or  sham-money  on  the  stage ;  "  comicum  aurum  "  as  it  is  called  in 
Fiautus  (Poen.  iii.  2.  20). 

24.  Dignum  praestaba  me]  Horace  means  to  say  that  he  will  endeavor  to 
show  himself  worthy  (referring  to  '  dignis '  above)  in  proportion  to  t\M  excel- 
lence of  him  (Maecenas)  who  has  laid  him  under  such  obligations.  He  says, 
in  effect,  that  Msecenas  does  not  bestow  his  liberality  stupidly,  as  one  who 
gave  his  friends  what  he  was  just  as  ready  to  throw  to  the  pigs,  or  the  fool 
who  does  not  know  the  value  of  his  gifts.  He  only  gave  to  the  worthy,  and 
such  Horace  would  try  to  prove  himself. 

26.  {mgtttlafroTUe]     See  C.  i.  S3.  5,  n. 

27.  Redde8  duke  toqai,]  A  similar  instance,  illustratmg  the  nature  of  the 
infinitive  as  a  neuter  substantive,  occurs  above  (S.  ii.  7.  43),  "  Aufer  Me 
vnltn  terrere."  '*  In  the  Greek  langua^  this  is  so  completely  the  case,  that 
the  article  may  be  prefixed  to  it  in  aU  its  cases.  The  English  also  treat 
their  infinitive  as  a  substantive,  when  they  place  before  it  Sie  preposition 
'to.'" 

28.  Cinarae]     See  C.  iv.  1.  4,  n. 

29.  vtdpectila]  A  fox  eating  com  is  a  little  absurd,  but  this  animal's  cun- 
ning brings  him  frequently  into  stories  of  this  sort.  In  this  instance  he  over- 
readies  himself.    In  respect  to  *  cumera,'  see  S.  i.  I.  53,  n. 

34.  Hac  ego  si  compaior]  As  to  *  compellor,'  see  S.  ii.  3.  297.  Horace 
says,  if  he  is  taunted  with  this  illustration,  no  is  willing  to  resign  everything ; 
by  which  he  means,  if  he  is  compared  to  the  fox  who  Imd  got  into  a  store  and 
had  become  so  fat  he  could  not  get  ont  again ;  in  other  words,  if  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  had  become  lazy  and  self-indulgent,  and  that  he  could  not  as- 
sert his  own  liberty  till  he  should  cast  off  the  bounties  of  his  patron,  he  was- 
willing  to  give  diem  up ;  for  he  loved  the  peace  that  waits  upon  poverty,  not 
as  those  do  who  commend  it  at  rich  tables  spread  with  damdes,  but  as  one 
who  would  not.  exchange  his  ease  and  liberty  for  the  wealth  of  Arabia  (re- 
specting which,  compare  C.  i.  21. 1 ;  iii.  24. 1 ;  £pp.  i.  6.  6).  '  Altilia'  were 
fattened  poultry  and  other  birds,  for  which  service  there  were  particular  per- 
sons employed  ('fartores,'  crtTcvrat). 

37.  rexque  pderque  Audisti  coramy\  '  Rex,'  which  is  generally  used  in  a 
bad  sense  (C.  i.  4.  14,  n.),  is  here  used  in  a  good.  As  to  *  audisti,'  see  S.  ii. 
6.  20,  n.  'Verecundum'  means  'reverential.'  It  expresses  that  feeling 
which  Cicero  says  is  the  greatest  ornament  of  friendship,  "  Nam  maximum 
omamcntum  amicitiae  tollit  qui  ex  ea  tollit  verecundiam"  (Lael.  xxii.  82). 
Horace  means  to  say  that  Mascenas  had  always  found  him  full  of  affectionate 
respect  and  gratitude,  and  what  ho  was  in  his  presence,  he  was  no  less  in  his 
absence ;  but  he  must  not  think  so  ill  of  him  as  to  suppose  he  only  behaved 
BO  because  he  wanted  to  keep  his  bounties ;  or,  if  he  thought  so>  let  him  see 
44 
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how  willinglj  he  could  resign  them  all,  even  as  readily  as  Telemachixg  do* 
clined  the  horses  of  Menelaos  (Odyss.  iv.  601,  sq.)* 

45.  vacuum  7*6iir]  *  Vacanm '  means  *  idle/  Whether  Horace  had  a 
house  of  his  own  at  Tibor,  or  not,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion ;  ii 
is  more  probable  that  ho  had  not. 

46.  PhUippHs]  This  was  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  who  was  tribunns  plehia 
B.  c  104,  consul  B.C.  81,  and  censor  b.  c.  76.  Ue  was  a  very  distinguished 
man,  an  energetic  supporter  of  the  popular  cause,  a  friend  of  Cn.  Fompeins^ 
and  a  powerful  orator. 

47.  ociavam  circiUr  horam\  The  following  is  Martial's  description  of  tfao 
distribution  of  a  Roman's  day :  —  The  first  and  second  hours  were  given  to 
the  '  salutatio,'  or  reception  of  clients  and  visitors.  At  the  third  hour  the 
courts  opened  and  business  went  on  for  three  hours.    The  sixth  hour  was 

S'ven  up  to  rest  (and  the  'prandium'),  the  seventh  to  winding  up  business, 
e  eighth  to  exercise,  and  with  the  ninth  bc^n  dinner.  (M^.  iv.  8.)  In 
the  main  this  appears  to  have  been  the  division  of  the  day  in  Horace's  time 
likewise. 

48.  Foro  nimium  dittare  Carina»\  The  Carinic  was  a  collection  of  bnild- 
ings  on  the  north  side  of  the  Via  Sacra,  under  Mons  Esquilinus.  It  com- 
posed the  houses  of  many  persons  of  distinction,  among  whom  was  Philippas. 
The  farthest  part  of  the  Carinie  could  not  have  been  above  throe  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  Forum  Romanum ;  but  Philippus  was  old.  Horace  means 
to  show  that  he  was  inclined  to  be  peevish,  bemg  tired  with  his  work  in  the 
Forum ;  and  in  this  splenetic  humor,  which,  if  this  story  be  true,  had  b^x>roo 
habitual  with  him,  he  fell  in  with  the  man  Mena,  whose  easy  enjoyment  of 
life  made  a  strong  impression  upon  him.  It  made  him  jealous,  and  ho  re- 
solved to  spoil  his  independence  if  he  could. 

50.  Adrasum  ^ptendam]  He  had  just  been  shaved,  and  was  paring  and 
cleaning  his  nails  leisurely  for  himself  ('proprios  puigantem  ungues');  he 
did  not  employ  the  barber  for  this  operation,  as  people  were  in  the  halat  of 
doing.  The  shop  was  empty,  because  those  who  would  come  for  business 
came  early,  and  those  who  came  to  lounge  came  later  (S.  i  7. 3).  '  Umbra,' 
which  here  means  a  shop,  is  used  for  different  kinds  of  buildings  by  the  poets, 
as  a  'porticus'  and  a  school.  See  Juvenal  (vii.  173):  ''Ad  pugnnm  qui 
rhetorica  descendit  ab  tmibra."  The  shops  were  open,  probably,  as  they  are 
in  Italy  now. 

54.  unde  domo^^  This  phrase,  which  is  equivalent  to  '  a  qua  domo,'  occurs 
in  Virgil  (Aen.  'viii.  114) :  "  Qui  genus  ?  undo  domo  ?  "  Philippus  sends  to 
know  who  the  man  is,  where  he  comes  from,  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor ;  if 
'ingcnuns,'  who  is  his  father;  if  a  fieedman,  who  is  his  'patronus.' 
*  55.  VoUeium  nomine  Menam,]  This  person  is  represented  as  a  freedman 
of  some  person  of  the  Volteia  gens,  of  which  one  or  two  are  mentioned  in  the 
Roman  writers.  A  freedman  took  the  Gentile  name  of  his  master  on  his 
manumission.  The  name  Menas  is  akin  to  Menodorus,  as  Demas  to  Dome* 
trius,  Lucas  to  Lucanus,  Silas  to  Sylvanus,  Artemas  to  Artemios,  etc 

56.  sine  criminRy  notum  Et]  The  description  Menas  gives  of  himself  is,  that 
he  is  a  crier  of  small  means,  of  nnblcmished  character,  well  known  as  a  per- 
son who  could  be  active  or  quiet  as  the  occasion  required,  and  who  enjoyed 
what  he  got ;  one  who  made  himself  happy  in  the  company  of  humble  people, 
in  the  possession  of  a  honse  of  his  own,  at  the  theatres  and  Circus,  and  with 
the  amusements  of  the  Campus  Martius.  '  £t  quacrero  ct  uti,'  *  to  get  and 
to  enjoy,'  expresses  the  reverse  of  him  who  is  '  nescius  uti  Compositis  (S.  ii. 
3. 109).  'Lare  ccrto '  is  opposed  to  a  lodging,  *  coenaculum '  (Epp.  i.  1. 91, 
n.).  It  appears  (v.  65)  that  he  transacted  business  as  a  seller;  probably  ho 
had  some  second-hand  things  of  his  own  to  dispose  of.  But  the  'pracco '  was 
not  nstially  the  person  who  managed  an  '  auctio,'  which  was  presided  over  by 
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an  '  argentarias/  and  he  emplojed  a  'prooco.'  Sco  S.  i.  6.  86,  n.  'Oerto 
lare'  is  a  common  phrase,  as  Bentley  himself  lias  shown,  as  in  Vii^I  (Geoig. 
iv.  155),  "  £t  patriam  solae  ct  ccitos  novcre  penatcs  " ;  and  (Aen.  vi.  673), 
"  Nolli  certa  domus  ;  lucis  habitamos  opada."  Compare  £pp.  i.  15.  38 : 
"  Scarra  va^ns  non  qui  certum  praesepe  teneret" 

61.  Non  sane  credere  MenaA  *Sane'  is  not  commonly  used  in  negative 
sentences.  It  is  an  adverb  of  emphasis.  As  to  '  benigne,'  see  above,  r.  16, 
and  on  the  subjunctive  *neget,*  compare  8.  ii.  6.  31.  "What,  he  deny  mel " 

65.  tunicato  scruta  jpopello]  To  be  without  the  toga  in  the  streets  was  not 
considered  respectable.  It  was  confined  to  the  lowest  sort  of  people,  which 
is  expressed  by  the  diminutive  'popello.'  This  word  is  used  only  here  and 
by  Persius  (iv.  15).  '  Scruta'  signifies  small  wares,  being  derivea  from  the 
Greek  ypuny.    As  to  'occupat,'  see  C.  ii.  12.  28,  n. 

67.  mercenaria  vinchf]  The  bonds  (that  is,  the  occupations)  of  bn3nne  and 
selling.  Mena  offers  these  as  his  excuse  for  not  having  waited  npon  I%ilip- 
pus  in  the  morning,  at  his  '  salutatio,'  as,  after  his  attention  of  the  previous 
day,  he  would  have  felt  bound  to  do  if  he  had  had  time. 

71.  Poet  noncun  wmiee;]    See  above,  v.  47,  n.,  and  C.  i.  1.  20,  n. 

72.  direnda  tacenda  locutus]  This  is  a  familiar  adaptation  of  the  Greek 
ptlTOP  SppriTw  T*  tfnos  (Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1001),  which  was  a  conventional 
phrase.  It  means  all  manner  of  things.  Persius  (iv.  5)  has  "  diccnda  tacen- 
daque  calles."  Virgil  (Acn.  ix.  595),  "digna  atque  indigna  relatu  Vocife- 
rans."  Horace  means  that  Yoltcins  was  placed  at  his  ease  by  his  host,  and, 
being  a  simple  man,  talked  of  what  came  uppermost  without  waiting  to  see 
if  it  was  out  of  season  or  not.  *  Dimittcre  was  a  word  of  politeness  used 
among  equals,  as^bove,  v.  18. 

73.  Hie  ubi  saepe]  After  he  had  broken  the  ice,  Volteins  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  repeat  his  visits,  till  at  last  he  became  an  established  guest  and  a 
daily  attendant  at  the  rich  man's  morning  receptions,  till,  on  one  occasion, 
he  was  invited  to  accompany  Philippns  to  his  country-seat  in  the  Sabine 
country,  during  the  *  fbriae  Liatinae.'  This  festival  was  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity. Its  proper  name  was  Latiar.  The  holidays  lasted  six  days,  during 
which  all  manner  of  festivities  went  on,  and  business  was  suspended.  They 
were  *  ferine  conceptivae,'  that  is,  they  were  annual,  but  not  held  always  at 
the  same  season,  which  is  what  Horace  means  by  calling  them  '  indictae.' 
The  magistrates  appointed  the  time  of  their  celebration. 

79.  dam  requiem,  dum  risus]  Philippns,  tired  with  his  work,  refreshed  him- 
self by  getting  amusement  at  other  people's  expense.  He  gave  the  man  a 
sum  equivalent  to  about  £  60  of  English  money,  and  offered  to  lend  him  as 
much  more. 

84.  vineta  crapat  mem:]  So  Cicero  sa3rs  (Ad  Att.  ix.  12),  "  Mera  scelara 
loqnnntur."  (lb.  13.)  **  DolabeUa  snis  Uteris  merum  bellum  loquitur." 
(iv.  7.)  "  Chaeripptis  mera  monstra  nuntiarct." 

87.  Spent  mentita  te^es,]     See  C.  iii.  1.  30,  n. 

91.  Dants — attentatque']  Philippns  m^ins  that  he  appears  to  be  too  hard- 
working and  anxious  about  his  affaurs.  Compare  8.  ii.  6.  82,  "  Asper  et 
attentus  quaesitis" ;  and  Epp.  i.  16.  70,  "sine  pascat  dums  aretqne." 

92.  Pot  me  nu'eerum,]  Gellius  (xi.  6)  says,  respecting  oaths  of  this  sort, 
that  women  never  swore  by  Hercules,  nor  men  by  Castor,  but  both  men  and 
women  would  swear  by  the  temple  of  Pollux,  '  Aedepol,'  and  this,  he  says 
on  the  authority  of  Varro,  was  only  adopted  by  men  in  later  times,  whereas 
it  had  always  been  used  by  women,  wno  got  it  from  the  Elensinian  mys- 
teries. 

94.  Quod  te  per  Genium]  See  Epp.  ii.  1.  144.  This  use  of  the  relative 
'ouod'  in  entreaties  is  common,  as  in  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  863),  and  Terence 
(Andr.  i.  5.  54).    It  was  ctutomary  for  slaves  to  pray  to  their  masters  by 
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their  genius.  The  Romans  believed  that  every  man  had  a  genius,  thoogh 
thdr  notions  on  the  subject  were  very  oonfnsed  apparently.  According  to 
tiie  name  (which  involves  the  same  element  as  ycK-ccnr,  yi-vofuu),  it  shoald 
be  the  attendant  on  a  man's  buth,  as  it  was  believed  to  be  the  inseparable 
companion  of  his  life.  It  represented  his  spiritual  identity,  and  the  character 
of  the  genius  was  the  diaractcr  of  the  man.  Hence  we  understand  why  the 
marriage-bed  was  sacred  to  the  genius  (Epp.  L  1.  87,  n.).  Hence  Horace 
speaks  of  "geninm  memorem  brevis  aevi "  (Epp.  ii.  1. 143),  and  offerings  of 
wine  and  flowers,  and  such  like,  were  said  to  be  presented  to  the  genius  when 
a  man  was  indulging  in  that  way  himself  (A.  r,  209).  This  explains  the 
expressions  "genio  indulgere"  (Persius  v.  151),  "genium  suum  defraudaro" 
(Terence,  Phorm  i.  1. 10),  "genium  curare"  (C.  iii.  17. 14).  Women  had 
their  genii,  but  they  were  named  Junones. 
98.  varum  est,]    See  S.  ii.  3.  312. 


EPISTLE     VIII. 

Bjespeotino  the  person  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written,  and  the  occa- 
sion, see  £p.  3  of  this  Book,  Introduction,  and  note  on  v.  Id.  Horace,  it 
appears,  was  not  in  veir  ^ood  humor  with  himself  when  he  wrote  it.  He 
describes  himself  as  sunenng  less  from  bodily  than  mental  weakness,  irrita- 
bility, sluggishness,  perverseness,  and  caprice.  Ho  may  use  rather  stronger 
language  wan  was  necessary,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  felt  a  good  deal 
of  what  he  says  he  felt.  It  shows  that  a  man  may  give  gftod  advice  to  his 
friends  which  he  cannot  steadily  appl^  to  himself,  and  it  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  character  of  Horace,  and  his  philosophical  aspirations,  described, 
probably  about  this  time,  in  his  Epistle  to  Msecenas  (i.  1). 

2.  comiti  acnba^que  Neroni$]  See  S.  i  7.  23,  n.  The  foUowing  words  in 
this  Epistle  have  been  referred  to  in  former  notes :  '  quid  agam '  (Epp.  3. 15), 
'minantem'  (S.  ii.  3.  9),  'momorderit'  (S.  ii.  6. 45),  *cur^  (C.  i.  33. 3),  *co- 
horti'  (S.  i.  7.  23).  '  Suaviter '  occurs  in  the  same  connection  in  S.  i.  9.  5. 
'  Multa  et  pulchra  minantem '  refers  to  his  philosophical  aspirations  and  pro- 
fessions.   See  Introduction. 

6.  longtnqmg  armentum  aegroUt  in  cupris ;]  The  pastures  of  Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  Lncania,  and  those  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  have  been  referred  to  beforo 
(C.  iii.  16.35;  Epod.  i.  27). 

10.  jnvperent  arcere  veterno;']  As  to  the  construction,  see  C.  i.  27.  4,  n. 
'  Yetemus '  is  a  lethaigy,  here  applied  to  the  mind,  and  his  faithful  physicians 
are  the  friends  who  would  cheer  and  rouse  him,  though  we  may  take  the 
word  '  medicis '  literally,  and  suppose  he  was  under  medical  treatment  His 
feelings  probably  arose  out  of  the  state  of  his  health. 

\4,  l4  plaoeat  juveni]  Tiberius  was  now  in  his  twenty-third  year.  But  on 
'juvenis,-  see  C.  i.  2. 41. 


EPISTLE    IX. 

As  to  Septimius,  on  whose  behalf  this  letter  of  introduction  is  addressed  to 
Tiberius,  see  C.  ii.  6,  Introduction.  The  occasion  was  that  journey  into  Ar- 
menia which  has  been  referred  to  twice  before  (Epp.  3  and  7).  It  is  a  well- 
considered  and  careful  production.    Horace  would  have  written  more  warmly 
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for  such  an  intimate  friend,  if  he  conid  hare  ventured  to  do  so ;  bat  the  diar^ 
acter  of  Tiberius  did  not  admit  of  warmth,  and  he  would  not  hare  responded 
to  any  very  earnest  eulogy.  Horace  therefore  satisfies  himself  with  merely 
naming  his  friend,  and  excusing  his  own  boldness  in  doing  so. 

I.  nimirum]  '  Of  course/  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  Horace 
sometimes  uses  the  word  seriously,  sometimes  ironically,  as  in  S.  ii.  2.  106; 
3.  120.  He  says,  '  Of  course  Septimius  knows  my  influence  with  you  better 
than  anvbody  else  docs  (*  unus,'  see  S.  ii.  6.  57,  n.),  and  better  than  I  do  my- 
self, and  thinks  that  I  stand  to  you  in  the  relation  of  an  intimate  friend,  or 
he  would  not  press  me  for  an  introduction.'  There  is  about  the  same  amount 
of  ironical  meaning  in  *  scilicet '  (v.  3)  as  in  '  nimirum.'  '  Tradere '  is  ^e 
usual  word  for  introductions.     (S.  i.  9.  47.) 

4.  Dignum  mente  donnxfue]  Tacitus  savs  of  Tiberius,  that  his  genuine  char- 
acter did  not  come  out  fully  till  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus.  At  this  time  he 
was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  but  even  now  was  reserved  and  unpleas- 
ant in  his  manners,  so  much  so  that  even  Augustus  could  hardly  be  cheerful 
in  his  companv.  Horace  speaks  well  of  him,  not  only  here,  when  he  is  writ- 
ing to  himself,  but  in  Epp.  ii.  2.  1,  written  probably  at  a  later  time,  to  his 
friend  Julius  Florus.  The  fourteenth  Ode  of  the  fourth  Book  was  written  in 
honor  of  his  successes,  but  there  no  great  amount  of  warmth  is  shown  in  his 
favor.  '  Domo '  means  his  family.  Tiberius  was  the  son  of  T.  CUiudius 
Nero,  and  the  Nerones  belonged  to  the  patrician  gens  Claudia,  which  num- 
bered manpr  consuls  and  other  high  magistrates,  from  the  first  establishment 
of  the  family  in  B.  c.  504.    Thev  were  of  Sabine  origin. 

5.  Munere  cumjungi]  This  phrase  is  like  'officium  facio '  below  (Epp.  17. 
21).  It  means  to  discnarge  the  duties  of  friendship,  but  generally  expresses 
the  relation  of  an  inferior  to  one  above  him  in  rank,  and  sometimes  is  used 
in  a  bad  sense,  to  signify  servility. 

6.  valdius]  This  comparative  occurs  again,  in  A.  P.  321  :  "  valdius  ob- 
lectat  populum." 

II.  Fwntis  ad  urhanae  descendi  pmemia.]  'Urbanae  frontis'  seems  to 
mean  an  '  impudent  front,'  such  as  one  who  had  been  bred  in  cities  might 
show.  '  Praemia '  seems  to  be  opnosed  to  '  opprobria,'  and  '  descendere '  is 
commonly  used  in  connection  witn  the  arena.  Horace  ma^mean  (taking 
his  metaphor  from  this  source),  that,  to  avoid  the  discredit  of'^a  greater  fault, 
he  has  resolved  to  win  the  crown  or  prize  of  impudence,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

13.  ScrS>e  tmpreffis]  This  construction  with  the  genitive  is  more  common 
in  Greek.  It  occurs  in  C.  iii.  13.  13  :  "  Fies  nobilium  tu  qnoque  fontium." 
As  to  '  fortcm  bonumque,'  see  C.  iv.  4.  29,  n. 


EPISTLE    X. 

This  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Fnscus  Aristins,  whose  name  appears  in  C.  i. 
22 ;  S.  i.  9.  61 ;  10.  83.  For  such  particulars  as  can  be  stated  about  him,  see 
the  Introduction  to  the  above  Ode.  It  appears  that  his  habits  inclined  him 
to  a  town  life.  He  was  making  money  in  some  way,  and  he  was  associated 
with  all  Horace's  literary  and  other  friends.  Horace  praises  the  freedom, 
the  natural  beauties,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  country,  and  shows  that  thcj 
are  natural  to  men's  tastes,  from  the  attempts  they  make  to  pet  trees  in  their 
town  houses,  and  a  prospect  over  the  fields.  Ho  follows  this  up  with  a  few 
miscellaneous  remarks  on  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  how  it  blinds  the  eyes  to  the 
distinction  between  truth  and  lalsehood,  and  how  prosperity  only  makes  ad- 
44* 
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▼eraity  more  hard  to  bear,  and  digi^poiittment  more  bitter,  and  suljecta  die 
mind  to  a  galling  slayery. 

8.  Quid  quaeris  f]  *  Whj  need  jon  ask  t '  This  is  only  a  formula  eqoir- 
alent  to  *  in  short/ 

9.  fertis  rumore  tecundo ;)  '  Rnmore  secando '  is  a  phrase  whidi  ocean  in 
various  combinations.  Virgil  (Aen.  viii.  90^  has  *'  Eiigo  iter  inoeptnm  cele- 
rant  mmore  secnndo/'  where  Wagner  applies  it  to  the  song  of  the  rowers. 
Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  honors  conferred  on  Nero,  says,  "  ut  haec  secando 
rumore  ita  adversis  animis  acoeptum,  quod  filio  ClMidii  socer  Sejanas  deeti- 
naremr "  (Ann.  iii.  29).  He  uses  '  aldverso  rumore '  in  the  opposite  sense 
(xiv.  11).    Here  it  means  with  an  unanimous  assent,  or  loud  assent. 

10.  fagitivta  liba  rectiso;]  He  likens  himself  to  the  slave  who  ran  away 
from  the  priest,  his  master,  because  he  fed  him  too  much  on  the  sweet  cakes 
offered  in  sacrifice.  He  got  tired  of  them,  and  wanted  plainer  food.  These 
cakes,  *  liba/  which  the  Greeks  called  iriXopoi,  were  made  of  flour  sweetened 
generally  with  honey,  and  sometimes  made  in  the  shape  of  animals  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  more  costly  sacrifices.  Horace  appears  to  have  had  some  story  in 
his  mind. 

12.  Viware  naturae]  See  S.  i.  1.  49,  n. :  **  quid  referat  intra  Naturae  fines 
viventi."  Horace  considers  the  artificial  state  of  society  and  mode  of  life  in 
large  towns,  as  all  must,  to  be  a  wider  departure  from  the  natural  condition 
of  man  than  a  country  life. 

13.  PotiendaeguB  domo]  There  are  three  forms  oT  this  dative,  *domui,' 
'domo,'  'domi.'  'Area'  is  an  open  space,  here  for  building  on.  The 
technical  meaning  of  it  is  given  on  C.  i.  9.  18. 

15.  plus  UtpecmJt  hiemeSi]    See  S.  ii.  3.  10,  n. 

16.  rabiem  Cams  et  momenta  LeoniSy]  See  C.  iii.  13.  8,  n. ;  29.  18,  n. 
'  Momenta '  here  seems  to  mean  the  violence  of  the  heat  that  accompanies 
this  constellation. 

19.  Detenus  LH^cis  olet]  Horace  asks  whether  the  field,  covered  with 
flowers,  smells  less  sweet  and  looks  less  beautiful  than  marble  fl6ors,  laid 
with  mosaic  pictures  and  strewed  with  flowers,  or  other  perfumes.  Respect- 
ing the  Libyan  and  other  marbles,  see  C  ii.  18. 3,  n.  By  '  lapillis '  Horace 
means  the  small  pieces  of  different  marbles  with  which  the  froors  were  laid, 
'  tesscllae '  or  '  crostulae,'  as  they  were  called.  Such  pavements,  which  are 
now  so  costly  as  only  to  be  found  in  the  ridiest  houses,  were  formerly  very 
common  in  Italy.  They  were  wrought  in  colored  marbles,  or  the  more  or- 
dinary ones  in  white  and  black. 

20.  aqua  tendit  rumpere  ptumbum]  '  Plumbum '  means  leaden  pipes,  which 
were  called  '  fistulae.'  Cisterns  were  called  *  castella,'  and  there  were  three 
sorts :  '  publica,'  which  received  the  water  intended  for  public  purposes ; 
'  privata,'  which  were  the  common  property  of  several  persons  who  clubbed 
together  to  build  it,  and  laid  on  pipes  to  conduct  the  water  to  dieir  '  castella 
domestica,'  the  cisterns  they  had  in  their  own  houses.  These  pipes  therefore 
intersected  the  whole  city.  As  mentioned  before  (S.  i.  4.  37,  n.).  those  who 
could  not  afford  to  have  water  laid  on  at  their  houses,  resorted  to  the  '  lacus ' 
or  public  tanks  erected  for  dieir  convenience,  mostly  by  the  liberality  of  indi- 
viduals,  in  several  parts  of  the  town. 

21.  trepidat  etan  murmure]  Ck>mpare  C.  ii.  3. 11 :  "obliquo  laborat  'Lym' 
pha  fagax  trefndare  rivo." 

22.  nutritwr  siiva  columnas,]    See  note  on  C.  ill.  10.  5. 

24.  Naturam  expeUas  fiarixi]  This  was  a  common  expression :  '  to  toss 
out  with  a  pitchfork,'  that  ia,  foreibly  and  wiA  contempt 

25.  mala—'Jastidia]  '  Weary  vices,'  such  as  occupy  the  dwellers  in  great 
towns. 
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26.  Non  qui  Sidanio]  On  the  position  of  'non/  see  S.  i.  6. 1.  'Not  he 
who  knows  not  skilfully  to  compare  with  Sidonian  pnrple  the  wool  that 
drinks  the  dye  of  Aqoinam,  shall  snfier  harm  more  certain  or  more  deep 
than  he  who  cannot  tell  troth  from  falsehood/  There  is  strong  irony  in 
these  words,  and  thev  follow  naturally  on  what  got^  before,  as  representing 
the  paltry  objects  with  which  the  mind  is  employed  in  what  is  called  fashion- 
able life,  to  the  destmction  of  the  moral  sense. 

The  foreign  purples  (enumerated  on  C.  ii.  16.  36)  were  most  esteemed, 
and  these  were  imitated  by  the  Italians  (see  Epp.  ii.  I  207).  The  '  fucus ' 
was  a  marine  plant  of  some  kind,  which  yielded  a  red  juice  used  for  coloring. 
It  was  commonly  used  in  imitation  of  the  real  dye.  Hence  it  came  to  be 
used  for  deception  in  general.  Aquinnm  (Aquino),  the  birth-place  of  Juve- 
nal, was  a  large  town  of  Latiom  on  the  Via  LAtina,  between  f>egellae  and 
Yenafmm. 

31.  Si  quid  mirabare]  This  maxim  is  consistent  with  the  advice  to  Nu- 
micius,  Epp.  6.  1 . 

34.  Cermt8  e^uum  pugna  mdior]  Stesichoms  is  said  to  have  spoken  this 
fable  to  the  citizens  of  Htmera,  when  they  were  preparing  to  confer  absolute 
power  on  Phalaris,  and  give  him  a  body-guard.  The  fable  is  told  by  Ph»- 
drus  (iv.  4),  with  the  substitution  of  a  boar  for  the  stag. 

37.  Sed  postquam  victor  vioUru]  *  Violens '  expresses  the  struggle  with 
which  the  horse  won  his  victory  and  his  servitude. 

36.  potiore  metaflis]  The  'vecti^ia'  from  mines  ('metalla')  were  very 
considerable  at  this  time.  The  pnncipal  mines  were  the  gold  of  Aquilcia 
and  Ictimuli  in  the  Alps,  and  the  silver  of  Spain. 

42.  lU  caiceus  olim,]  See  S.  i.  3.  31,  n.  '  Olim '  is  used  quite  indefinitely, 
as  in  S.  i.  1.  25,  "  ut  pueris  olim  dant  cmstula  blandi  Doctores."  See  C.  li. 
10.  17,  n. 

48.  Torlum  digna  seqtu]  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  a  prisoner,  led  with 
a  rope  round  his  neck  by  his  captor. 

49.  Haec  tibi  dictaham]  The  imperfect  tense  is  generally  used  in  letters, 
instead  of  the  present,  because  the  action  is  past  to  the  person  receiving  the 
letter.  As  to  'dictabam,'  see  S.  i.  10.  92,  n.  The  Fanum  Yacunae  was 
about  three  miles  from  the  confiuence  of  the  Digentia  and  the  Anio,  close  to 
the  modem  town  Rocca  Giovane.  Yacnna  was  originally  a  Sabine  goddess, 
and  seems  to  have  been  identical  with  Yictoria. 


EPISTLE    XI. 

This  Epistle  is  addressed  to  one  Bullatius,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  at 
all.  He  was  travelling  in  the  .£gean  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  absent 
longer  than  Horace  wished,  or  thought  good  for  him ;  and  the  object  of  this 
letter  is  to  induce  him  to  return. 

1.  QmidtUn  visa  Chios^  The  island  of  Chios  was  rugged  and  mountain- 
ous, but  had,  as  it  still  has,  an  excellent  climate  and  choice  wines ;  its 
women  also  were  very  handsome :  in  all  of  which  particulars  ancient  and 
modem  accounts  agree.  Its  principal  town,  Chios,  was  a  noble  city,  richly 
adorned  with  buildings  and  works  of  art.  Not  a  trace  of  anything  re- 
mains. 

notaque  Lesbos,]  From  the  Trojan  war  to  the  times  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
when  Tacitus  calls  it  "insula  nobilis  et  amoena"  (Ann.  vi.  3),  the  fortunes 
of  Lesbos,  its  revolutions  and  conquests,  its  connection  with  Athens,  its  tra- 
dition of  Orpheus,  its  poets  and  musidana  and  statesmen,  its  cities  and  works 
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of  art,  its  fields  and  vineyards  and  climate,  all  contribnted  to  make  it  Hm 
most  conspicaoos  island  in  the  JEgean. 

2.  condnna  Scanot,]  Samos  (the  island)  is  rough,  but  the  town  is  meant, 
and  it  is  caUed  'oondnna'  from  its  buildingn,  of  which  a  temple  of  Jono  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  Outside  and  inside,  this  temple  was  adorned 
with  the  finest  works  of  an.  There  was  also  a  celebrated  mole  at  Samos, 
made  to  protect  the  harbor,  which  would  be  an  object  of  interest  to  a  tzav- 
eller. 

2.  Croesi  regia  Sardes^  The  town  of  Sardes  (ol  2^>d€iff),  or  the  greatier 
part  of  it,  which  was  bnmt  to  the  ground  in  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  b.  c. 
499,  was  originally  built  of  slight  materials,  though  it  was  the  seat  of  enor- 
mous wealth  dunng  the  reigns  of  the  Lydian  kin^,  and  especially  that  of 
Croesus,  whose  pal^e  became  the  residence  of  the  i^ersian  Satraps  and  was 
lieautified  by  them,  especially  by  Cyrus  the  younger,  whose  gardens  are  cele- 
brated (Cic.  de  Senect  c.  17). 

3.  Smyrna  quid  et  Colophon  f]  Alexander  the  Great  found  Smvma  in 
ruins,  and  conceived  the  design  of  rebuilding  it,  being  prompted  by  ^nemesis 
in  a  dream.  He  did  not  live  to  do  so,  but  Antigonns  began  and  Lysimachus 
finished  a  new  town  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Ionia.  Among  other  objects  of  interest  was  a 
tomple  erected  to  Homer,  and  called  Homerium.  The  inhabitants  claimed 
him  as  their  countryman,  and  showed  a  cave  in  which  it  was  said  he  wrote 
his  poems. 

Colophon,  also  in  Ionia,  on  the  Hales,  was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus,  with 
Lebedus  (v.  6).  Its  chief  attraction  was  its  neighborhood' to  the  shrine  of  tho 
Clarian  Apollo.    At  present,  only  a  few  huts  stand  on  tho  site  cf  this  town. 

Majora  minorave /ama^]  *  Be  they  greater  or  less  than  report  makes  them 
out  to  be  (I  care  not  which),  are  they  not  all  tame  compared  with  the  Cam- 
pus Martins  and  the  Tiber  1 '  '  Ve  ^is  probably  formed  from  *  vel/  and  had 
much  the  same  meaning,  being  chiefly  used  in  poetiy.  When  *  vel '  is  used, 
an  indifference  in  the  speaker's  mind  is  implied  as  to  which  of  the  two  cases 
or  objects  be  taken.  '  Ne,'  being  attached  to  '  cuncta,'  shows  that  the  em- 
phasis lies  on  that  word. 

5.  Attaltcis  ex  urbibus]  One  of  the  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamnm, 
bequeathed  by  Attains  ill.  to  the  Roman  people,  and  constituted  a  Homan 
province  on  the  defeat  of  Aristonicus,  B.C.  129.  The  kingdom  of  Peigamnm, 
when  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Romans,  included  Mysia,  Lydia,  Ionia,  and 
part  of  Caria,  the  principal  cities  of  which  (fujTpo7r6\fii)  were  Ephesns, 
Pergamnm,  Sardes,  Smvma,  Lampsacus,  Cyzicus.  Other  large  towns  were 
Tralles,  Adramyttium,  Thyatira,  &c.,  neariy  all  of  which  are  shown,  by  the 
ruins  that  remain,  to  have  been  built  and  ornamented  on  a  magnificent  scale. 

6.  An  Lebedum  lavdas]  Lysimachus,  after  ttie  battle  of  Ipsns  (b.c.  301 ), 
when  he  became  master  of  tne  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  destroyed  tho 
towns  of  Lebedus  and  Colophon  in  Ionia,  and  transferred  their  inhabitants 
to  Ephesns.  Lebedus  never  seems  to  have  been  rebnilt  so  as  to  recover  any 
of  its  former  importance,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  probably  helped  to 
cause  the  desolate  appearance  described  by  Horace.  He  writes  as  if  he  knew 
Lebedus,  but  did  not  know  tho  other  places  he  refers  to  before.  He  must 
have  seen  this  place,  if  at  all,  in  his  campaigning  wi^  Brutus. 

7.  Gabiia  desertior]  Gabii  was  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  an  Alban  colo- 
ny, 100  stadia  from  Rome.  Juvenal  mentions  it  as  a  place  of  resort  for  peo- 
ple in  humble  circumstances,  and  calls  it  "  Simplicibns  Grabiis  ?  "  (iii.  190). 
In  Horace's  time,  while  cold  bathing  was  Uie  fashion  under  the  advice  of 
Antonius  Musa,  it  appears  Grabii  was  resorted  to.  Horace  may  have  been 
there  himself.     See  Epp.  15.  9. 

8.  Fidenia]    Fiden»  was  about  five  miles  from  Rome,  in  the  Sabine  teiri- 
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tOTjf  and  lenutins  of  it  are  »till  in  existence  near  Cartel  Giabileo.  In  b.  g. 
425  the  town  was  destrojed  by  Emilias  Mamercns  (Liv.  iv.  9),  and  it  seems 
never  to  have  risen  to  any  great  importance  again. 

Gabii  and  Fidenae  were  proverbially  joined  together  (sec  Juv.  S.  x.  99). 
Viigil  mentions  them  togetlier  as  colonies  of  Alba  (Aen.  vi.  773)  ;  — 
"  Hi  tibi  Nomentum,  et  Gabios,  nrbemque  Fidenam, 
Hi  Collatinas  imponent  montibos  arces  " ; 
where,  it  may  be  observed,  Viml  shortens  the  first  syllable,  whereas  Horace 
and  Jtxvenal  and  Silins  (xv.  91)  make  it  long. 

tcunen  iliic  viveit  veUemA  Horace  seems  to  mean  that,  tiiongh  Lebedns  was 
a  place  deserted,  he  coaM  enjoy  living  there,  though  it  cut  him  off  from  all 
his  friends,  for  tiie  sake  of  the  fine  prospect  it  gave  of  the  sea,  which  would 
be  an  exaggerated  way  of  speaking.  He  had  probably  in  mind  some  occa- 
sion when  he  had  admired  tne  sea  from  Lebedus,  and  the  recollection  came 
npon  him  strongly  as  he  wrote ;  or  Ballatios  may  have  said  something  in  a 
letter  about  the  fine  prospect,  and  Horace  means  that  he  agrees  with  him. 
'  But,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  The  traveller,  when 
he  gets  splashed,  may  be  glad  of  a  tavern  to  retire  to  and  clean  himself,  but 
be  would  not  wish  to  stay  there  all  his  life ;  and  the  man  who  has  got  chilled 
may  be  glad  of  a  fire  or  hot  bath,  but  he  does  not  reckon  fires  and  hot  baths 
the  chief  good  of  life ;  and  though  you  may  have  been  glad  to  get  on  shore 
in  a  foreign  land,  to  escape  from  a  storm,  yon  will  stirely  not  Uimk  it  neces- 
sary to  stay  there  for  ever.  If  a  man  is  in  health,  Rhodes  and  Mytilene  are 
not  the  places  for  him ;  so  come  back  again  while  yon  may,- and  if  yon  must 
praise  those  distant  parts,  praise  them  at  homo.'  (w.  11-21.)  It  appears 
as  if  Bnllatius  had  been  a  good  while  absent,  and  meant  to  remain  much 
longer. 

11.  qui  (hpua  Romam]  The  road  Appius  made  (b.c.  312)  extended  only 
as  ^r  as  Capua.  It  was  afterwards  extended  to  Beneventum,  and  then  on 
by  two  difierent  branches  to  Bmndishim  (see  S.  i.  5.  79,  n.). 

12.  nee  qui  Frigu»  coUegit]  *  CoUigere '  is  not  nsed  in  this  sense  elsewhere. 
The  meaning  is,  he  who  has  got  chilled.  '  Fumos '  may  be  bakers'  ovens, 
or  any  furnaces  to  which  a  man  might  go  to  warm  himself. 

17.  IncolunU]    See  8.  it  3.  137,  n. 

18.  Paenuia  soUtUh,  campatre]  The  '  paenula'  was  a  thick  outer  mantle 
worn  in  bad  weather  over  the  toga.  The  'campestre'  was  a  linen  cloth 
worn  ronnd  the  loins,  in  games  or  exercises  in  which  the  body  was  otherwise 
stripped,  as  also  in  swinmiing. 

19.  camimu,]    See  £pod.  ii.  43,  n. 
23.  in  aaauni,]     See  Epp.  i.  2.  38 

26.  ^ffuMi  late  maris  arbtter]  That  is,  a  place  which  commands  (as  we  say) 
a  wide  prospect  over  the  sea,  such  as  Lebedus  was  described  to  be  above. 
The  south  wind  is  called  'arbiter  Hadriae'  in  a  different  sense  in  C. 
L  3.  15. 

28.  Strenua  twe  exercel  inertia :]  This  is  a  very  happy  expression,  and  has 
become  proverbial  for  a  do-nothing  activity,  such  exertions  as  tend  to  no 
point  and  produce  no  fruits.  'Navibus  atque  quadrigis'  means  'running 
about  by  sea  and  land.'  '  Quadriga '  is  any  cairiage  drawn  by  four  horses 
(abreast,  two  under  the  yoke  attacl^  to  the  pole,  and  two  outside,  *  funales,' 
fastened  by  traces),  though  the  word  is  more  generally  used  for  a  triumphal 
or  racing  chariot  than  for  a  travelling  carriage,  of  which  there  were  various 
kinds.  'Rhcda'  was  the  most  general  name  for  such  a  carriage  on  four 
wheels  (see  S.  ii.  6.  42,  n.).  'Petorritnm'  was  another  name,  and  a  third 
was  '  carruca,'  a  later  name,  not  known  in  Horace's  time.  There  were  others, 
each  differing  more  or  less  from  the  rest :  'cisiom/  'essedom/  'caipentnm/ 
'pilentum/  'covinns.' 
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30.  Est  Ulubris,']  AH  Aat  ire  know  of  Ultibm  u  thai  it  was  a  small 
town  of  Latiom,  not  &r  from  Yelitns,  and  that  it  wai  a  place  of  no  im- 
portance. 
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Iccins,  to  whom  this  Epistle  is  addressed,  has  been  mentioned,  with  all 
that  is  known  of  him,  in  tne  Introduction  to  C.  L  29,  and  Pompeias  Gros- 
phns  in  C.  iL  16.  It  is  a  letter  of  introdoction  for  Grosphos  to  Iccins,  who 
was  employed  in  managing  A^ppa's  estates  in  8icily.  The  Epistle  begins 
with  some  general  remarks  on  the  position  and  cirenmstanoes  of  Iccios,  ex- 
horting him  to  contentment,  and  commending  his  porsuit  of  philosophy  in 
the  midst  of  common  employments.  It  then  passes  on  to  the  recommeada- 
tion  of  Grosphus,  and  finishes  with  one  or  two  items  of  public  news. 

1.  Fructibus  Agrippae\  From  what  sources  A^ippa  derived  his  immense 
wealth  we  do  not  know.  From  this  Epistle  we  learn  that  he  had  estates  in 
Sicily,  probably  given  him  after  his  successes  against  Sextns  Pompdns.  Hor- 
ace means  to  say  to  Iccius,  that  he  has  got  a  good  post,  and  may  be  venr 
comfortable  if  he  is  careful.  He  probably  got  a  percentage  on  what  he  col- 
lected.   He  collected  Agrippa's  rents,  *  fructus.' 

4.  cut  rerum  suppetit  vmu]  *  Rerum  usns '  here  seems  to  mean  the  supply 
of  things  needful.  *  Suppeto,'  meaning  *  to  be  sufficient,'  occurs  in  Epod. 
xvii.  64.  '  Pauper'  is  here  used  more  in  the  sense  of  privation  than  Horace 
generally  uses  it. 

7.  pontorvan]  'Ponere '  is  the  usual  word  for  putting  dishes  on  the  table, 
as  observed  on  S.  ii.  2.  23.  Here  fine  dishes  are  meant,  as  we  can  tell  by  the 
context.  The  nettle,  *  urtica,'  forms  an  ingredient  in  the  broth  of  poor  people 
in  this  country,  and  still  more  in  Scotland.  'Protinus'  means  'right  on,' 
and  is  applied' in  various  ways.  Here  it  means  '  in  an  uninterrupted  course,' 
that  is,  'always.*  *Ut'  means  'even  supposing,'  as  in  Epod.  i.  21.  *Con- 
festim,'  'straightway,'  has  the  same  root  as  *festino.'  'Fortunae  rivus* 
seems,  as  Orelli  says,  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expression. 

10.  natumm  muJtare]  Horace  says  the  same  in  a  dlfierent  application  else- 
where (Epod.  iv.  5) : 

"  Licet  supcrbus  ambules  pecunia, 
Fortuna  non  mutat  genus." 

12.  Mtramur  si  Democriti]  "  I  am  surprised  that  Democritus  should  have 
allowed  his  sheep  to  eat  the  com  off  his  fields,  while  his  mind  was  wandering 
in  swift  flight  far  away,  leaving  his  body ;  and  yet  you,  in  the  midst  of  such 
sordid  work  and  the  infection  of  money,  arc  bent  on  wisdom,  and  that  of  no 
mean  sort,  and  continue  to  studv  things  sublime."  Democritus  of  Abdera 
had  a  considerable  patrimony,  which  ho  neglected  for  travel  and  study.  It 
seems  his  name  had  passed  into  a  proverb. 

20.  Empedocles  an  Stertimum]  Empedocles  was  bom  about  b.  c.  520,  and 
was  a  roan  of  wealth  and  station  at  Agrigentum  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  phi- 
losopher, but  his  opinions  are  hard  to  trace.  He  pretended  to  a  divine  nature. 
(See  A.  P.  463,  sqq. )  His  poems,  of  which  fragments  are  extant,  were  much 
read  and  admired  by  the  Homans.  Horace  reftsrs  perhaps  to  a  dogma  im- 
puted to  Empedocles,  to  which  Cicero  alludes  (De  Amic  vii.)  when  he  says 
"  Agrigentinum  quidem  doctum  quendam  virum  carminibus  Graecis  vatici- 
natum  fcrunt,  quae  in  reram  natura  totoque  mundo  constarent  quaeqne  mo- 
verentnr,  ea  contrahere  amicitiam,  dissipare  discordiam." 

StertiniuSj  of  whom  all  that  is  known  has  been  told  in  the  Introduction  to 
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S.  ii.  3,  is  pat  again  tta  the  lepresentatiye  of  the  Stoics.  '  Stertiniam  *  is  an 
adjectiTe  formed  like  'Suli)iciis'  in  C.  iv.  12.  18.  'Stortinium  acumen'  is 
an  expression  like  'sententia  Catonis '  and  others  (see  ii.  1.  72,  n.).  'Deli- 
ret  '  is  used,  perhaps,  by  way  of  jocular  allusion  to  the  Stoic  tncory  no- 
ticed in  S.  ii.  3. 

21.  Verum  seu  piscea]  This  is  only  a  way  of  changing  the  subject,  and 
passing  from  Iccius  and  his  habits  to  that  which  was  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
Epistle,  the  introduction  of  Grosphus.  Murdering  leeks  and  onions  is  a  hu- 
morous way  of  alluding  to  the  notion  of  Pythagoras  mentioned  in  S.  ii.  6-  63, 
and  the  same  is  extended  to  fishes  perhaps,  because  Empedodes,  who  believed 
in  the  metempsychosis,  and  held  that  to  take  life  was  against  the  universal 
law,  declared  that  he  himself  had  once  been  a  fish,  among  other  things. 

23.  vfrum]     See  Epp.  7.  98. 

24.  Viii$  amioorum  est  atmona]  Horace  means  to  say^  that  good  friends  are 
cheaply  bought,  because  they  do  not  ask  more  than  is  right;  they  are  reason- 
able and  merest  in  their  demands,  as  Grosphus  would  w. 

26.  Cantaber  Agrippae]     See  C.  ii.  6.  2,  n. 

27.  Armenius  cecidit  ;\  This  is  an  exaggerated  way  of  stating  the  case. 
He  refers  to  the  completion  of  the  mission  of  Tiberius,  mentioned  in  the 
Introduction  to  Ep.  3.  At  their  own  request,  Augustus  sent  Tigranes  to 
the  Armenians,  he  having  been  for  some  time  living  in  exile  at  Bome. 
Tliey  put  the  reigning  king,  Artaxias,  to  death,  and  received  Tigranes,  be- 
cause they  had  chosen  to  have  him  for  their  king.  Nevertheless,  a  coin  was 
struck  for  the  occasion,  with  the  inscription  Armenia  capta. 

—  ju8  imperiumque  Phraatet]  What  Horace  savs  is,  that  Phraates,  king 
of  the  Parthians,  accepted  or  put  himself  under  the  law  and  '  imperium '  of 
Augustus,  prostrating  himself  at  his  knees  ('  genibus  minor'),  —  a  ridiculous 
exaggeration.    (See  Int.  to  C.  iiL  5.)    Ovid  is  nearly  as  strong  (Trist.  iL 

''Nunc  petit  Armenius  paccm ;  nunc  porrigit  arcus 
Parthus  eqnes  timida  captaque  signa  manu." 

29.  Copia  comn.']  See  C  S.  60,  n.,  and  compare  the  expressions  in  C.  iv. 
5. 17,  sqq.,  and  15.  4,  sq. 
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Thi8  letter  professes  to  be  written  by  Horace  to  one  Vinius  Asella,  the 
bearer  of  certain  volumes  of  his  to  Augustus  at  Home,  Horace  being  probably 
at  his  own  estate.  He  writes  as  if  he  had  given  his  friend  particular  and 
anxious  instructions,  when  he  started,  as  to  how  he  was  to  behave,  and  as  if 
this  was  to  be  sent  after  him,  to  overtake  him  on  the  road,  in  order  to  impress 
those  instructions  upon  his  memory.  It  is  probable  that  some  such  jokes 
may  have  passed  between  Horace  and  his  messenger  when  he  started,  and 
that  he  amused  himself  afterwards  by  putting  them  into  the  form  of  this 
Epistle.  The  person  is  assumed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
liable  to  make  mistakes  in  the  execution  of  his  mission ;  to  intrude  at  an 
unseasonable  time ;  in  the  eagerness  of  his  afiection  for  Horace,  to  be  too 
officious  ;  to  carry  the  books  awkwardly,  so  as  to  draw  attention,  or  to  stop 
in  the  streets  in  order  to  tell  his  curious  friends  what  important  business  he 
was  upon.  The  person  addressed  is  called  Vinius,  and  the  allusion  in  v.  8 
leads  to  the  inference  that  his  cognomen  was  Asellus,  or  Asina,  or  Asella, 
which  belonged  to  different  Koman  families. 

Whaf  the  volumes  were  that  Horace  was  sending  to  Augnatiu,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  for  certain. 
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2.  f^nato  f»/if]iuiHi J  The  iramber  of  Tofamies  would  depend.  m>oa  the 
namber  of  books  into  which  the  work  was  dirided,  as  eadt  bode,  if  it  was 
not  rerj  long,  would  be  rolled  on  one  sti<^  (See  Epod.  14.  8,  n.)  fiovnid 
each  woaid  be  wrapped  a  piece  of  parchment^  and  to  this  Hcnaoe^s  seal  would 
be  affixed. 

3.  ^1  vaUdas,]    Angnstofl  had  Tery  uncertain  health. 
6.  chartae,]     See  8.  ii.  3.  2,  n. 

.  9.  fabida  JuuA     0>mpare  Epod.  xi.  8 :  **  &bn]a  qoanta  foi." 
10*.  iamas  ;\    This  is  a  rare  word,  signifying  bogs.    Hoiace  writes  as  if  the 
man  was  going  some  ardnons  joomey  orer  hiUs  and  riyeis  and  bogs,  whereas 
he  had  bat  tfamy  miles,  or  thereaboots,  to  go,  aloi^  a  good  ro£d,  the  Yia 
Valeria,  which  passed  yery  near  the  Talley  ^  the  D^entia. 

14.  ^mu8  fartivae  Pj/irhia  lanae,^  Pyrrhia  is  said  to  bo  the  name  of  a 
slave  in  a  play  of  Titimas,  who  stole  some  wool,  and  carried  it  away  so  dom- 
silr  that  she  was  dete<^ed.  Titinios  was  a  writer  of  comedies  who  HTed 
before  Terence.  Pyrrhia  is  formed  from  Pyrrha,  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Lesbos,  like  Lesbia,  Delia,  &c.  'Gtomns'  is  the  singular  number  and 
neater  gender.    It  means  a  clew  or  ball  of  wool. 

15.  Ut  cum  pUeoh  soUcu)  The  notion  here  is  of  a  person  of  humble  sta- 
tion inrited  to  the  table  of  a  great  man  of  his  own  tribe,  who  perhaps  wanted 
his  vote  and  influence.  Having  no  slave  to  carry  them  for  him,  as  was  usual,  * 
he  comes  with  his  cap  and  slippers  under  his  arm  in  an  awkward  manner, 
not  being  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  flne  houses.  '  Pileus '  was  a  skuU-ci^>, 
made  of  felt,  and  worn  at  night  or  in  bad  weather.  The  man  would  bring 
it  with  him,  to  wear  on  his  way  home  from  the  dinner-party.  The  '  solea 
was  the  slipper,  worn  in  the  house,  as  'calceus'  was  tlie  walking  shoe. 
(See  S.  I  8.  127,  n.) 

16.  Ne  vulgo  mmw]  "  Do  n't  tell  it  to  all  the  town,  that  you  are  the  bear^ 
of  poems  from  Horace  to  Aogostus ;  and  though  they  should  8tq>  you,  and 
entreat  you  to  tell  them  your  business,  press  on."  Eu>race,  by  way  of  keep- 
ing up  the  joke,  supposes  his  messenger  to  arrive,  hot  from  his  journey,  and 
to  be  besieged  by  inquisitive  people,  wanting  to  know  what  bnngs  him  to 
Rome. 

19.  c(toe  ne  titubai\  This  is  perhaps  another  jocular  allusion  to  his  name, 
and,  as  an  ass  stumbling  might  chance  to  break  what  he  was  carrying,  he 
adds, '  mandataque  firangas.'  In  plain  prose  it  means, '  Take  care  yon  niake 
no  mistake,  nor  neglect  to  deliver  your  change.' 
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Horace  appears  to  have  had  a  discontented  '  villicus/  or  steward  of  his 
property,  whom  ho  had  promoted  to  that  post  from  having  been  originallj 
one  of  the  lower  sort  of  slaves  in  the  town  establishment.  WhUe  m  that 
position,  he  sighed  for  what  he  thought  must  be  the  superior  freedom  of  the 
ooantry ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  hi^^t  place  he  could  be  trusted 
with  on  the  farm,  he  began  to  regret  the  former  days  when  he  could  get  ac- 
cess to  the  tavern  and  cook-shop,  forgetting,  as  is  common,  the  vexations  that 
had  made  him  lon^  for  deliverance  Ix^fore.  This  man's  discontent  suggested 
to  Horace  this  Epistle.  It  is  sach  only  in  form,  for  we  are  not  to  suppose 
it  was  ever  sent  to  the  villicus.  Horace  means  to  describe  his  own  feelings 
in  respect  to  the  coantry,  and  the  chan^  in  his  habits  and  character,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  draw  a  moral  from  his  slave's  conduct  as  to  the  temper  of 
those  who  never  know  what  they  want,  who  are  envious,  discontented,  and 
lazy. 
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1.  VzUice  aUvarum]  The  '  yillicns '  was  one  of  the  principal  slaves  in  the 
'fifimilia  rustica,'  who  had  the  superintendence  of  a  man  s  fann  and  '  villa  rus- 
tica.'  He  collected  his  rents,  looked  after  his  slaves,  and  had  change  of  every- 
thing but  the  cattle,  of  which  there  was  a  separate  superintendent.  Horace 
says  his  woods  and  fields  restored  him  to  himself;  that  is,  they  gave  him 
liberty  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

2.  habitaium  quinquefods]  'Focis'  is  put  for  'families.'  Horace  says 
there  lived  on  his  estate  five  families,  the  heads  of  which  were  good  men, 
who  went  up  from  time  to  time  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Vana.  Some 
suppose  they  were  'coloni*  (C.  ii.  14.  11,  n.),  lessees  who  farmed  different 
parts  of  the  estate.  Varia  was  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  and  ten  from  Tibur, 
on  the  Via  Valeria.  It  was  four  miles  from  Horace's  farm.  Its  modem 
name  is  Vico  Varo. 

6.  cuireM,]     HisJand.     'Praedia'  were  *  res  mancipi.' 

6.  Lamiae]    See  Introd.  to  C.  iii.  17.    '  Insolabi liter '  occurs  nowhere  else. 

9.  rumpere  daustra.]  At  the  end  of  the  Circus  were  stalls  ('  carceres '),  in 
which  the  chariots  remained  till  the  race  was  ready  to  begin.  They  were 
then  brought  out,  and  ranged  side  by  side  behind  a  rope  called  'alba  linea* 
or  *  calx/  which  was  stretched  across  the  course,  and  formed  a  barrier,  be- 
yond which  the  chariots  could  not  advance  till  the  signal  was  given  and  the 
rope  withdrawn.  It  is  from  this  obstruction,  or  from  the  'carceres,'  that  the 
metaphor  in  the  text  is  taken. 

13.  se  non  effagit  unqiuxm.'X     Compare  C.  ii.  16. 19. 

14.  Tu  meaUastinm.]  He  nad  been  one  of  the  lowest  slaves,  used  for  all 
manner  of  work  in  the  '  Emilia  urbana,'  and  by  his  pitiful  countenance  (for 
he  was  afraid  perhaps  to  speak)  had  shown  how  much  he  wished  to  be  de- 
livered from  that  condition,  and  to  be  sent  to  work  on  the  farm,  though  that 
was  generally  considered  to  be  the  greatest  punishment  (see  S.  ii.  7. 118,  n.). 
When  there,  he  had  risen,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  be  villicus.  '  Mc^liastinus ' 
was  the  name  for  the  lowest  sort  of  slave,  both  in  the  town  and  country  es- 
tablishment It  is  derived  from  '  modi  us,'  from  his  standing  in  the  midst, 
and  being  at  evenr  one's  calL 

iacita  prece]     »ee  Epp.  i.  16.  59,  n. 

18.  eo  disconvenit]    '  To  this  comes  the  difference  between  me  and  you.' 

19.  teaca]    '  Tesca'  means  any  rough  wilderness.    It  is  a  rare  word. 

21.  uncta  popina]  As  to  'popina'  (which  Horace  calls  'uncta/  because 
of  the  greasv  viands  cooked  there),  see  S.  ii.  4.  62,  n. 

23.  Angmus  itteferet]  Horace  writes  as  if  he  were  repeating  the  contempt- 
uous language  of  the  villicus.  'That  little  nook  of  yours  would  produce 
pepper  and  frankincense  (which  of  course  was  impossible)  sooner  than 
grapes.'  The  grapes  grown  on  the  farm  he  did  not  think  worthy  of  the 
name.  That  Iforace  made  his  own  wine,  and  that  it  was  not  too  bad  to  put 
before  MsBcenas,  we  know  from  C.  i.  20.  Pepper  the  ancients  must  have 
obtained,  through  some  channel,  from  India.  'Thus*  or  *tus  olibanum,' 
which  is  a  gum-resin,  extracted  from  a  tree  called  now  the  Boswcllia  Thuri- 
fera,  was  brought  chiefly  from  Arabia.  See  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  57) :  "India 
mittit  ebur,  mollcs  sua  tura  Sabaei." 

25.  meretrix  tibicinay]  The  *  tibia'  was  played  by  women  as  well  as  men, 
and  chiefly  by  women  at  meals. 

26.  et  tamen  urges]  This  is  said  with  a  sort  of  mock  compassion :  '  And 
yet,  poor  man !  (though  you  have  none  of  these  comforts  to  help  you  on 
your  way,)  you  have  to  go  on  turning  up  the  rough  soil,  feeding  the  oxen, 
looking  out' for  floods,  and  all  that.'  'Jampridem  non  tacta'  implies  that 
Horace's  property  had  been  neglected  before  it  came  into  his  possession. 
Maecenas  had  probably  never  resided  there,  and  perhaps  he  haa  not  been 
long  owner  of  it  when  he  gave  it  to  Horace.    One  of  the  duties  the  'villicus ' 
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had  to  attend  to,  was  looking  to  the  banks  of  ^e  riycr  (Digentia),  which  it 
was  apt  to  burst  or  overflow  when  the  rains  came  down  heavily.  Horace 
has  *docere'  again  in  this  connection  (A.  P.  67). 

31.  quid  nostrum  concentum  diviclat]  *  What  disturbs  our  harmony/  or  jtre- 
Tents  us  from  agreeing  in  opinion ;  which  is,  that  whereas  I  can  look  bade 
upon  my  past  enjoyments  with  pleasure,  and  am  glad  to  quit  them,  now  that 
my  time  of  life  requires  it,  to  retire  to  the  country,  where  I  am  free  finom 
jealousies  and  vexations,  you  are  longing  to  get  back  to  your  former  life  and 
eive  up  the  country,  which  many  a  poor  slave  in  the  town  envies  yon.  So 
we  ox  envies  the  horse,  and  the  horse  envies  the  ox,  but  my  judgment  is, 
that  each  should  do  the  work  he  is  best  fitted  for  ^31  -  fin.). 

32.  tenues  decwre  logae]  The  toga  was  generally  made  of  a  thick  woollen 
cloth,  but  there  were  lighter  and  finer  sorts  for  summer.  These  were  called 
'rasae,'  because  the  nap  was  clipped  dose.  'Kitidi  capilli'  refers  to  tho 
anointing  of  the  head  at  meals,    bee  C.  ii.  7.  23,  n. 

33.  immunem  Cinarae]  Though  Cinara  loved  money,  and  he  had  none  to 
give,  yet  she  was  fond  of  him.    As  to  this  woman,  see  C.  iv.  1.  3,  n. 

34.  media  de  luce]  *  Soon  after  noon '  (see  S.  ii.  8.  3,  n.).  It  need  not  be 
taken  too  literally.  Their  drinking  was  not  uncommonly  carried  on  from 
three  or  four  o'clock  till  past  midnight,  but  with  idle  people,  or  on  particular 
occasions,  it  began  earlier.  '  Bibulum '  depends  upon  *  scis.'  As  to  Falemi, 
see  C.  i.  20. 10,  n. 

^  36.  aed  non  incidere  ludum.']    *  I  am  not  ashamed  to  amuse  myself  some- 
times, but  I  am  ashamed  never  to  break  off  or  interrupt  my  amusements.' 
He  liked  relaxation,  but  thought  it  shame  to  be  always  idle. 
40.  urbana  diaria]     See  S.  i.  5.  69. 

42.  calo  (xrffiaus]  The  word  '  calo '  was  applied  to  the  menial  slaves  in 
general,  though  it  is  not  a  generic  title  for  such,  like  'mediastinus'  (v.  14). 
See  8.  i.  6.  103,  n.  The  meaning  of  '  aigutus '  here  is  doubtfuL  It  may 
mean  '  sharp,'  or  it  may  mean  '  noisy.' 

43.  ephippia]  *  Ephippium '  was  a  saddle,  which  the  Koraans  appear  to 
have  used,  having  copied  it  from  the  Greeks.  It  did  not  differ  materially 
from  ours,  except  that  it  had  no  stiirups.  A  saddle-cloth  was  worn  under 
it,  sometimes  highly  ornamented. 
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NoTHiNO  is  known  of  the  person  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written.  He 
is  called,  in  the  MSS.  inscriptions,  C.  Numonius  Vala.  It  appears  that  ho 
was  acquainted  with  the  soutlicm  coast  of  Italy,  and  Horace,  who  had  been 
recommended  by  his  physician  no  longer  to  go  (as  he  had  been  wont)  to 
Baisd,  had  a  mind  to  try  one  of  the  southern  ports ;  and  he  writes  to  Yala 
for  information  about  them.  It  is  an  unconnected  sort  of  Epistle,  with  a  long 
digression  upon  the  lament  of  Baise  at  the  loss  of  her  invalids,  and  another 
upon  wines,  and  a  third,  which  occupies  half  the  Epistle,  upon  the  profligacy 
of  one  Msenius,  who  squandered  all  his  money  on  c^ooa  living,  and  then 
turned  to  living  at  the  expense  of  others.  When  he  had  nothing  better,  ho 
ate  tripe,  and  lujused  all  spendthrifts  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  any  money, 
he  spent  it  in  tho  same  way  again.  Such  am  I,  says  Horace ;  when  I  am 
short  of  money,  I  conmiend  the  serenity  of  a  humble  life ;  when  a  windfall 
drops  in,  I  am  ready  to  be  as  extrava|pint  as  you  please. 

All  this  has  not  much  connection  with  the  professed  object  of  the  letter. 

1.  Q^ae  sit  hiems  Vdiae,]  Velia  or  Elca,  famous  as  the  residence  of 
Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,  and  the  birth- 
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place  of  Parmenidefl  and  Zcno,  was  a  town  of  Lacania,  near  the  month  of 
the  river  Heles  or  Elecs  (Alento).  Salemnm  in  Campania  was  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  of  ^testam,  now  the  ^If  of  Salerno,  on  the  heights 
above  the  modem  town,  which  is  close  to  the  sea.  These  places  were  not 
very  much  frequented,  it  would  seem,  at  this  time,  but  a  new  doctor  was 
bringing  them  mto  fashion. 

2.  qrmlis  via,]  Salemum  was  situated  on  a  very  good  road,  the  Via 
Aquiha,  of  which  there  was  a  branch  from  Picenum  as  far  as  Paestum. 
Thence  to  Velia,  about  twenty  miles,  there  was  no  Roman  road. 

Bciias]  The  atmosphere  of  Baias  appears  to  have  been  clear,  and  the 
place  attractive.  (Horace  calls  it  'Uquidae,'  C.  iii.  4.  24,  and  'amoenae,' 
£pp.  i.  1.  83.)  Tnis  made  it  the  most  favorite  resort  of  wealthy  Romans. 
To  invalids  there  was  the  additional  attraction  of  hot  sulphurous  springs. 
Horace  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Raise,  as  we  may  infer  from  his 
connecting  it  with  the  Sabine  hills,  Praeneste,  and  Tibur,  in  0.  iii.  4 ;  but  it 
appears  he  was  now  advised  to  try  a  different  treatment,  and  seek  some 
other  climate.  ' Suporvacuns '  means  'useless';  the  place  would  do  him 
no  good.    As  to  the  form  of  the  word,  see  0.  ii.  20.  24. 

3.  Masa — Antonius]  This  physician  was  a  frecdman  of  Augustus,  and 
came  into  notice  chiefly  through  curing  him  of  a  bad  illness  he  contracted  in 
the  Cantabrian  expedition.  Having  found  cold  bathing  successful  with  the 
emperor,  Mnsa  appears  to  have  made  that  his  general  pnndple  of  treatment 
At  any  rate,  he  recommended  it  to  Horace,  and  he  foilowea  his  advice,  not 
without  reluctance,  as  it  would  seem  from  this  Epistle.  The  death  of  Mar- 
cellus  may  have  contributed  to  making  Raise  unpopular  for  a  time,  but  it 
soon  recovered  its  character  (see  above,  Epp.  1.  83).  There  are  some  frag- 
ments of  medical  works  by  Musa  still  extant,  and  he  is  frequently  referred  to 
as  an  authority  by  Galen.  The  order  of  the  names  is  inverted,  as  in  C.  ii. 
2.3;  11.2. 

et  tamen  iilis  Me  facit  tnm$umA  The  sentence  is  this :  "  Antonius  Musa 
makes  out  that  RaisB  is  useless  H>r  me,  and  yet  he  makes  Rais  hate  me,  be- 
cause I  am  drenching  myself  with  cold  water  in  the  middle  of  winter.** 
Horace  goes  on  to  say  that  the  town  is  angry  with  all  the  patients  for  de- 
serting it. 

5.  Sane  murteta  r^nqut]  'Murtcta '  means  groves  in  which  houses  were 
erected  over  sulphur  springs  for  vapor  baths. 

8.  Qiti  caput  et  siomachum]  A  douche  bath  on  the  head  or  stomach  would 
now  be  thought  a  strong  remedy  even  by  hydropathists ;  but  it  is  one  of 
those  which  ancient  physicians  recommended. 

9.  Clusinis  Gabioeque]  Clusium  (Chiusi)  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Etmria,  the  capital  of  Porscnna,  and  the  place  whore  the  Gauls  received  that 
insult  whidi  led  to  their  siege  of  Rome  (Liv.  v.  33).  It  was  situated  on  the 
Via  Cassia,  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Rome.  Strabo  (v.  3)  men- 
tions several  cold  streams  at  this  place,  called  r^^AX/SovXa,  which  were  use- 
ful in  many  complaints  both  for  bathing  and  drinking. 

10.  deversoria]  See  S.  i.  5.  2,  n.  There  was  a  branch  of  the  Via  Appia 
at  Sinuessa,  leading  to  Cumse,  called  the  Via  Domitiana ;  but  that,  as  the 
name  shows,  was  not  constructed  at  this  time,  and  probably  the  traveller 
would  have  to  continue  along  the  Via  Appia  till  he  came  to  Capua,  from 
whence  the  Via  Campana  went  to  Cumae  to  the  right,  and  the  Via  Aauilia 
went  straight  on  to  Salemum,  and  the  Appia  branched  off  through  Caudinm 
to  Rcneventum.  (See  S.  i.  5.  50.  71. J  This  explains  'laeva  habena.'  The 
horse  would  turn  to  the  right  as  ususd  to  go  to  Cumie  (whence  the  road  was 
continued  to  the  Lucrine  £<ake  and  to  Ranli  and  Raise,  about  four  or  five 
miles  from  Cumss). 

16.  vina  nihil  mowr  illiua  orae ;]    The  nearest  place  to  Salemum  spoken 
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of  as  growing  wines  is  Surrcntum  (Sorrento),  at  the  end  of  the  promontory 
that  liars  its  name,  and  forms  the  southern  houndary  of  the  bay  of  Kaplcs. 
Tliis  wine  is  mentioned  in  S.  ii.  4.  55.  Horace  had  no  high  opinion  of  it 
He  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  ask  about  the  wine,  which  he  knew  was 
bad. 

17.  perferrepcUique,]  This  pleonasm  occurs  again  in  the  next  Satire,  t. 
74.    It  serves  to  make  up  a  verse. 

21.  Lucanae]     This  supposes  he  was  going  to  Velia. 

24.  Phaeaxque  reverti,]     See  £pp.  i.  2.  28. 

26.  Maenivs^'l  See  S.  i.  1.  101,  n.  *Fortitcr'  is  used  uronically.  'TJr- 
banus '  means  *  witty.'  '  Scurra  vagus '  means  a  parasite  who  was  ready  to 
dine  anywhere,  paying  for  his  dinner  with  his  jokes. 

31 .  Pemicies  et  tempestas  barathrumque]  All  these  words  belong  to  *  ma- 
celli,'  as  to  which  see  S.  ii.  3.  229,  n.  He  was  a  plague  that  wasted,  a 
tempest  that  swept,  a  gulf  that  swallowed  up,  the  whole  contents  of  the 
market. 

37.  corrector  Bestius.^  The  meaning  is,  that  Mienius,  whenever  he  could 
not  get  a  good  dinner  from  one  of  those  who  patronized  or  were  afmid  of  him, 
would  dine  prodigiously  off  tripe  and  coarse  mutton,  and  then  declare  all 
good  livers  ought  to  be  branded  on  the  belly :  a  censor  as  strict  as  Bestius, 
who  was,  no  doubt,  some  person  well  known  at  the  time,  perhaps  as  a  spare 
liver  or  reprover  of  profligate  living,  though  nothing  is  known  of  him  now. 
'  Corrector'  is  here  used  for  a  reformer  of  morals,  as  in  Epp.  ii.  1.  129  it  is 
applied  to  poets. 

39.  VerUrat  in  famum  et  cinerem,]  This  was  evidently  an  ordinary  way 
of  speaking.  He  got  rid  of  all  the  plunder  ho  made  from  fools  who  patron- 
ized him. 

41.  Nil  melius  turdo,  nil  vulva]  As  to  'turdus,'  see  S.  ii.  5. 10,  n.  The 
womb  and  breast  ('sumen')  of  a  sow,  especially  after  her  first  litter,  were 
considered  ^rcat  delicacies. 

42.  Nimirum  hie  ego  stun ;]  Compare  Epp.  6.  40 ;  "  ne  fueris  hie  tu." 
ivravB*  tlfil  is  a  conmion  expression  with  the  Tragedians.  *  Nimirum,'  *  of. 
course,  as  is  natural :  how  could  anything  better  be  expected  of  me  1 '  (See 
Epp.  9.  1.)  He  means  to  say,  that  of  course,  like  his  neighbors,  he  professes 
love  for  poverty  while  he  is  poor,  but  as  soon  as  he  gets  auy  money  he  is 
ready  for  any  extravagance. 

46.  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  villis.]  *  Villa '  was  a  country  house,  as  opposed 
to  'aedes,'  a  town  house.  Thcra  were  'vilhie  rusticae,'  farm-houses,  and 
'  villae  urt>anae,'  houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns  (to  which  sense  we 
limit  the  word  in  our  use  of  it)  or  in  the  country,  but  built  in  many  respects 
after  the  fashion  of  town  houses.  The  '  nrbanae  villae '  were  often  bnilt  at 
great  expense,  witli  much  marble  about  them,  which  is  referred  to  in  *  nitidis.' 
'  Fundata '  means  *  invested.'    It  is  not  so  used  elsewhere. 


ETISTLE    XVI. 

QuixTxus,  to  whom  this  Epistle  is  addressed,  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  known  person.  The  same  name  is  connected  with  the  eleventh  Ode  of 
the  second  Book ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  them  to  belong  to  one 
person.  There  is  no  more  reason  in  the  Epistle  than  in  the  Ode  why  a  name 
should  appear  at  all ;  for  the  subject  is  general,  being  the  litdjility  of  men  to 
be  deceiveid  in  respect  to  their  own  goodness  and  that  of  others  by  the  jndg^ 
ment  of  the  multitude.    This  discourse  is  appended,  rather  abruptly,  to  a 
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short  description  of  Horace's  residence,  in  anticipation  of  the  inqniries  he 
supposes  Qnintins  might  make  on.  that  subject. 

1.  Jjtndus]     Sec  S.  ii.  5.  108,  n. 

2.  Arvo  pascat  herum]  Horace  had  some  of  his  land  under  his  own  culti- 
ration ;  but  it  was  no  j^at  <^uantity,  as  wo  may  infer  from  the  number  of 
slaves  employed  upon  it  (S.  ii.  7. 118).  The  rest  he  seems  to  have  let  (£pp. 
14.  2,  n.).  Part  of  his  land  was  arable,  and  part  of  it  meadow  (Epp.  15. 
26-30,  and  C.  iii.  16.  30,  "scgetis  certa  fides  meae").  He  had  a  garden 
(Epp.  14.  42).  He  must  also  have  had  vines  (23,  n.).  In  short,  it  was  an 
ordinary  farm  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  second  and  tnird  verses  Horace  re- 
counts the  different  productions  of  his  farm,  while  he  supposes  Quintius  to 
ask  about  them. 

2.  opulentet]    This  is  a  rare  word,  and  does  not  occur  in  any  earlier  writer. 

3.  an  amicta  vitibus  u/mo,]  See  C.  ii.  15.  5 :  "platanusquo  caelebs  Evincet 
ulmos.'' 

5.  Cmtinui  monies]  The  valley  of  the  Liccnza  is  the  only  valley  which 
cuts  the  range  of  mountains  extending  from  the  Campagna  above  Tibur  to 
Carseoli,  about  fortv-tive  miles  from  Home.  Without  this  valley  this  im- 
mense body  would  be  a  continuous  mass.  It  lies  nearly  north  and  south, 
which  corresponds  with  the  description  of  the  text.     See  C.  i.  17.  1,  n. 

8.  Tempertem  iauJes.]  The  position  of  the  valley  keeps  it  cool  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter,  the  latter  by  the  exclusion  of  the  north  wind  (Tramon- 
tana).  The  Scirocco  ('plumbens  Auster')  is  modified  in  its  strength  and 
character  as  it  penetrates  the  mountains. 

Quid,  si  rt^icunda]  '  Why,  if  I  tell  you  that  my  thorns  bear  abundantly 
the  red  cornel  and  the  plum,  that  my  oaks  and  my  ilexes  delight  my  pigs 
with  plenty  of  acorns,  and  their  master  with  plenty  of  shade,  you  may  say  it 
is  the  woods  of  Tarentum,  brought  nearer  to  Rome.'  *  Fnige  *  is  nowhere 
else  used  for  acorns,  the  common  food  for  pigs. 

12.  Fons  etiam]  There  are  two  small  streams  which  feed  the  Licenza  in 
this  valley,  which  that  river  nearly  bisects.  Either  of  these  rivulets  may  be 
the  one  Horace  alludes  to. 

14.  Jluit  utilis,]    See  note  on  v.  8  of  the  last  Epistle. 

15.  dulces,  etiam  si  credis  amoenaey]  A  place  may  be  'dulcis '  from  associ- 
ation or  other  causes :  it  can  only  be  '  amocnus '  from  its  climate,  Its  beauties, 
and  so  forth.  As  to  '  Septembnbus  horis,'  see  S.  ii.  6. 18,  n.,  and  for  '  audis ' 
see  note  on  v.  20  of  the  same  Satire. 

17.  Tu  recte  vivis]  He  goes  on  to  compliment  and  advise  his  friend: 
'  Your  life  is  what  it  should  be,  if  yon  are  careful  to  be  what  yon  are  ac- 
counted. "For  all  Rome  has  long  spoken  of  you  as  a  happy  man.  But  I  am 
afraid  lest  yon  should  trust  the  judgment  of  others  about  you,  rather  than 
your  own.' 

24.  jmdor  malus]  See  S.  ii.  3.  39,  n.  He  says  it  is  a  false  shame  that 
would  induce  a  patient  to  conceal  his  sores  ^m  the  phvsician ;  and  so  it  is 
for  a  man  to  hide  his  defects,  rather  than  bring  them  to  the  wise  to  cure. 

25.  Si  qvds  beila  tibi]  *  Tibi '  depends  on  '  pugnata,'  which  is  joined  with 
'bella'  in  C.  iii.  19.  4.  See  note  on  C.  ii.  6.  11.  Quintius  had  no  doubt 
seen  service ;  but,  says  Horace,  if  any  one  were  to  speak  of  your  campaign- 
ing in  such  language  as  this  (then  he  quotes  two  lines,  said  to  be  taken  from 
the  panegyric  of  Yarius  on  Augustus,  referred  to  on  C.  i.  6.  11),  you  would 
recognize  it  as  meant,  not  for  you,  but  for  Cassar.  But  if  you  allow  yourself 
to  be  called  wise  and  correct,  does  your  life  correspond  to  that  name  any 
more  than  your  military  expk>its  to  the  above  encomium  1  Literally,  '  Do 
you  answer  in  your  own  name,'  or  '  on  your  own  account  ? '  *  Vacuas 
aurcs '  are  ears  which,  being  unoccupied,  are  ready  to  receive  what  is  spoken. 

45* 
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27.  Term  magU  -^populum]  '  Whether  thy  people  care  for  thy  safety  more, 
or  thou  for  theirs,  may  Jove  ever  doubtful  keep,  he  who  watches  over  boA 
tiiee  and  Rome.'  The  meaning  of  this  is,  '  May  thy  country  ever  care  for 
thee,  and  thou  for  thy  countir,  with  an  equal  affection.' 

30.  Cam  patens  mpiens}'  See  C.  i.  2.  43,  n. 

31.  Nempe  Vir  bonut]  Qnintios  is  supposed  to  answer,  'Yes,  surely,  I 
like  to  be  called  good  and  wise,  and  so  do  you.'  '  Nay,'  replies  Horace, 
'  such  praise  as  this  is  given  one  day,  and  may  bo  withdrawn  tne  next ;  and 
Tou  are  obliged  to  resi^  your  claim,  because  you  know  you  ck>  not  deserve 
It  But  if  a  man  attadu  me  with  chaiges  I  know  I  am  innocent  of,  is  that 
to  affect  mo  and  make  me  blush  f ' 

40.  Vir  bonus  est  quisf]  The  answer  is  to  this  effect :  ''  In  the  eyes  of  the 
people  the  good  man  is  he  who  never  transgresses  the  laws ;  who  is  seen  act- 
ing as  'judex '  in  important  causes,  and  has  never  been  known  to  be  corrupt ; 
whom  men  choose  as  their  sponsor,  and  whose  testimony  carries  weight  in 
court ;  but  all  the  while  the  man's  own  neighborhood  and  fiimily  may  know 
him  tQ  be  foul  within,  though  fair  enough  widiout." 

41 .  Qui  consulta  patrum,]  Of  the  component  parts  of  the  Roman  civil  law 
Horace  mentions  tliree.  '  Jura '  signifies  legal  rights  and  rules  of  law.  It 
has  the  latter  meaning  hero.  '  Leges,'  properly  so  called,  were  laws  passed 
in  the  '  comitia  centuriata.'  They  were  first  approved  by  the  senate,  and 
then  proposed  to  the  comitia  by  a  magistratus  of  senatorial  rank.  '  Piebis- 
cita,'  laws  passed  by  the  plebs  in  their  comitia  tribnta,  were  made  binding  on 
the  whole  people  by  the  *  lex  Hortcnsia,'  passed  b.  c.  288,  and  thenceforward 
they  had  me  force  of  leges.  '  Senatns-consnlta '  ('  consulta  patrum ')  i^>pear, 
in  some  instances,  to  have  had  the  force  of  law  during  the  republic ;  imd^r 
the  empire,  they  superseded  the  legislation  of  the  comitia.  Horace  might 
have  added  other  parts  of  law,  and  more  particularly  *  mores,'  which  were  all 
those  laws  that  sprang  from  immemorial  usage. 

42.  secantwr]  See  S.  i.  10.  15,  n.  '  Tcnere,'  in  the  sense  of  gaining  a 
cause,  is  not  common.  It  is  used  by  Cicero  (Pro  Caedna,  c.  24) :  "  Scaevol& 
causam  apud  centumviros  non  tenuit." 

43.  Qfto  res  sponsore]  See  S.  ii.  6.  23,  n.  Horace  means  a  man  whose 
credit  is  good  as  a  sponsor  and  a  witness. 

46.  Necfurtumfed]  There  are  some  who  think  Aemselves  very  good, 
who  would  be  bad  it  they  dared.  To  such  a  one  Horace  answers  as  he  an- 
swered his  slave,  when  he  boasted  of  his  goodness.  Yv.  46-56  are  a  dia- 
logue between  the  slave  and  his  master ;  the  applic-ation,  being  easily  made, 
is  not  expressed.  Not  to  be  very  wicked  does  not  make  a  man  good;  nor  is 
it  sufficient  to  abstain  from  crime  through  fear  of  punishment :  our  motive 
should  be  the  love  of  virtue  for  her  own  sake.  '  Sabellus '  may  mean  tiie 
*  villicus,'  or  it  may  be  taken  for  any  plain-judging  man.  Many  suppose 
Horace  means  himself.    Orelli  does  so.     'Frugi '  is  explained  on  S.  ii.  5.  77. 

57.  Vir  bontiSf  omne  forum]  He  whom  the  people  believe  to  be  good,  whom 
everybody  turns  to  look  at  as  he  walks  trough  the  Forum,  and  lookis  np  to 
when  he  speaks  in  the  courts.  *'  Gaude  quod  spectant  oculi  te  mille  loqnen- 
tem."  (Epp.  6. 19.)  There  were  three  principal  'fora'  in  Rome,  in  which 
judicial  and  other  public  (as  well  as  mercantile)  business  waa  carried  on. 
The  Forum  Romanum  was  simply  called  Forum,  because  it  was  the  largest ; 
and  till  the  time  of  Julius  CiBsar  it  was  the  only  one.  The  dictator  began 
the  erection  of  another,  adjoining  the  Forum  Romanum,  and  it  was  called 
after  him.  It  was  finished  by  Augustus.  ASt&ryrtLrds  Augustus  built  a  small 
forum  in  the  same  neighborhood,  wherein  none  but  judicial  business  waa 
transacted.  It  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  and  restored  by  Hadrian. 
Other  *  fora*  were  afterwards  erected  by  difierent  emperors  (Nerva,  Trajan, 
Vespasian).    In  every  '  forum '  there  was  a  '  basilica '  (or  more  tiian  one),  a 
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bnflding  devoted  to  the  joint  purposes  of  judicial  and  commercial  business. 
At  the  end  of  the  buildingwas  a  part  called  '  tribunal/  devoted  to  law. 

58.  vel  porco  vel  bove]  The  animals  most  commonly  sacrificed  hj  the  Ro- 
mans were  sheep,  pigs,  and  oxen.  On  public  occasions  these  three  were  sac- 
rificed together,  and  the  sacrifice  was  called  *  suovetaurilia,'  being  a  combinap 
tion  of  the  three  names.  PriTate  persons  would  only  sacrifice  the  three  on 
great  occasions,  and  on  some  there  would  be  several  of  each  or  any  of  them 
offered  together.  Ordinarily  they  sacrificed  but  one,  according  to  their 
means  or  their  zeal. 

59.  Jane  pater  I]  See  S.  ii.  6. 20,  n.  Silent  devotion  was  not  practised  or 
understood  by  the  ancients,  any  more  than  it  is  by  the  heathen  or  Mahome- 
tans now :  fitrh  (fxovTJ£  tCxtfTuai  ^cl  is  reported  to  have  been  a  saying  of 
Pythagoras.  Silent  prayers  were  supposed  to  be  a  veil  cither  for  improper 
petitions,  or  magical  mcantations,  or  something  wrong.  To  speak  witli  men 
as  if  the  gods  were  listening,  and  with  the  gods  so  as  men  might  overhear,  is 
a  rule  found  in  more  than  one  writer. 

60.  Pulckra  Lavema,]  Lavema  was  a  goddess  associated  with  Mercurius, 
as  the  god  who  presided  over  thieving.  Tne  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncer- 
tain. 

64.  In  triviisjixum]  Pcrsius,  speaking  of  a  man  who  was  above  sordid 
ways,  says  (v.  110),  "Inquo  luto  fixum  possis  transcendcre  nummum," 
where  there  is  a  Scholium  which  skjs  that  boys  used  to  fasten  an  as  to  the 
pavement,  and  amase  themselves  with  watching  people  stop  to  pick  it  up. 
Whether  this  is  referred  to  by  Horace,  or  whether  any  such  practice  existed, 
is  doubtful.  It  is  very  likely  Horace  means  no  more  than  a  man  stooping  to 
pick  up  an  as  from  the  mud. 

65.  qui  cupiet  metuet  quoque ;]  Horace  joins  fear  and  desire  in  £pp.  i.  2. 51, 
and  ii.  2.  155. 

67.  Perdidit  amuif]  The  man  who  is  ever  hurrying  after  money,  and 
swallowed  up  in  love  of  it,  has  cast  away  his  arms,  and  run  away  from  the 
ranks  of  virtue.  If  3rou  catch  him,  do  not  put  him  to  death,  but  sell  him  for 
a  slave,  which  is  all  he  is  fit  for.  He  may  do  good  service  in  keeping  cattle, 
or  ploughing,  or  going  with  his  master,  the  mercator,  to  sea,  replenishing  the 
market,  and  so  forth. 

69.  Vendere  cum  po$sis]  One  of  the  principal  sources  from  which  the  Ro- 
mans got  their  slaves,  in  earlier  times,  was  the  prisoners  of  war.  Dealers 
always  accompanied  the  camp  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  them.  They 
were  sold  on  tne  spot  by  auction,  *  sub  corona,'  that  is,  with  a  chaplet  on  theur 
head  to  mark  them  for' sale.  See  Ciesar  (B.  G.  ili.  16).  Captives  reserved 
to  follow  the  triumph  of  the  comnmndcr  were  put  to  death  when  the  proces- 
sion was  over  (see  Epod.  7.  8,  n.).  The  law-writers  derive  'scrvus'  from 
'servare,'  as  prisoners  kept  for  slavery  were  not  put  to  death.  'Annona' 
properly  signifies  the  year's  supply  of  provisions  from  the  harvest.  '  Penus ' 
signifies  provisions  of  all  sorts ;  nero  it  means  all  sorts  of  imported  provisions, 
preserves,  etc.     *  Penus '  is  of  two  declensions,  the  second  and  thira. 

73.  Vir  bonuM  H  mpiens]  *  The  virtuous  and  wise  man  can  speak  to  For- 
tune as  Dionysus  did  to  Pentheus.'  The  scene  alluded  to  is  that  in  the  Bac- 
chsB  of  Euripides  (489,  sc[q.).  Vv.  495,  496  are  almost  literally  translated  in 
w.  77,  78.  Pentheus,  king  of  Thebes,  hearing  that  a  young  stranger  has 
come  to  his  country,  giving  himself  out  to  be  Dionysus,  and  has  tempted  all 
the  women  to  go  out  and  do  honor  to  him,  sends  his  servants  to  apprehend 
him.  The  gG4  allows  himself  to  be  taken,  and,  when  brought  before  the 
king,  describes  himself  as  the  servant  of  Dionysus.  Then  follows  a  dialogue, 
of  which  the  verses  above  referred  to  form  part.  The  application  is  obvious. 
The  good  man  can  bid  defiance  to  the  reverses  of  Fortune,  since  at  anr  time 
he  wishes  he  can  call  death  to  his  assistance,  —  a  bad  doctrine  for  good  men. 
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Cicero  did  not  approve  of  it  He  says,  "  retat  Pythagoras  ininssa  impeimto- 
ris,  id  est  Dei,  de  praesidio  et  stationc  vitae  deccdere"  {(JaL  Maj.  c.  20). 
The  ancients  had  very  loose  notions  on  suicide. 

79.  mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est]  This  refers  to  the  'alba  Ilnea'  mentioned 
on  £pp.  14.  9,  which  was  the  goal  as  well  as  starting-point  in  the  chaikx- 
races. 
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Who  Scsva  was  there  are  no  means  of  determining,  and  it  is  quite  im- 
material. He  bears  no  nart  in  the  Epistle,  which  might  have  been  addressed 
to  anybody  of  his  age.  its  professed  purpose  is  to  instruct  a  young  man  how 
to  rise  in  the  worid  by  paying  court  to  great  people,  which  is  dedared  to  be 
an  art  of  no  small  merit.  The  chief  secret  or  this  art  is  said  to  be  a  well- 
affected  modesty,  and  a  tact  in  letting  your  wants  be  radier  felt  than  heard  by 
your  patron,  and  this  is  the  only  advice  that  is  offered.  The  Epistle  ends 
abruptly,  and  is  a  mere  fragment 

3.  doeenduM  ad%iic,]  He  was  young,  and  had  yet  much  to  learn.  '  Amica- 
lus '  is  a  diminutive  expressing  endearment 

4.  Caecus  Her  monstrare  vdit;]  Erasinus  quotes  as  a  proverb  fiiprt  rv^^ 
6hff/6v^  firiTt  €KvorjTov  avfifiovkop.  Our  Lord  twice  used  it  in  instructing 
his  disciples  (Matt  xv.  14,  Luke  vi.  39). 

8.  Ferentinum]  This  was  a  mnnicipium  on  the  Via  Latina,  about  forty- 
six  miles  from  Rome,  in  the  country  or  the  Hernici.  It  still  retains  its  name 
Ferentino.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  much  frequented,  and  Horace  recom- 
mends his  friend  to  go  there,  if  the  obiect  of  his  wishes  is  to  avoid  die  noise 
of  the  town,  and  to  lead  a  quiet  life,  which  he  says  is  not  without  its  recom- 
mendations. 

10.  moriensquefefdlit,]  Horace  uses  'fallere '  as  the  Greeks  used  XaMiptaf 
(see  G.  iil.  16.  32,  n.J.  But  it  is  only  used  absolutely  here  and  in  the  next 
Epistle  (v.  103).  Horace  takes  his  expression  from  the  Greek  proTa^> 
XaB€  fiuiMras,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  Epicureans  and 
Cyrenaics. 

11.  Siprodesse  tuts]  Horace's  axgument  for  servility  is,  tlmt  it  is  neces- 
saiy,  if  a  man  wants  to  be  of  use  to  his  friends,  and  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable. 

12.  siccus  ad  ttncfum.]  As  a  poor  man  to  the  rich.  '  Siccus '  means  poor, 
as  one  who  cannot  command  a  dinner,  or  can  only  command  a  dry  one ; 
and  '  unctus '  means  a  rich  man  who  fares  sumptuously.  The  Cynics  were 
called  ^p6<f)ayoi  from  their  abstinence,  and  ^po^ayta  among  the  early 
Christians  was  a  fast. 

13.  Si  pranderet  olus  patienter]  There  is  a  story  of  Aristippus,  that  he  was 
one  day  passing  Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  while  ho  was  washing  some  vegetables 
for  his  dinner,  and  he  was  accosted  thus  :  "  If  yon  had  learnt  to  put  up  with 
tills,  you  would  not  have  been  a  slave  in  the  palace  of  kings,"  alluding  to 
his  having  been  the  guest  of  Dionysius  of  S^nnocuse.  The  answer  of  Aris- 
tippus wos:  "And  if  you  knew  how  to  associate  with  your  fellows,  you 
would  not  now  be  washing  herbs." 

15.  mit  me  notat."]    *  Notarc '  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  (see  S.  i.  6.  SO,  n.). 

18.  Mordacem  Cynicum]  The  Cynics  received  their  name  from  the  place 
whcro  Antisthenes  taught,  the  Cynosargcs,  a  gymnasium  at  Athens.  The 
popular  notion  of  a  Cynic  (expressed  by  'moi^acem,'  'biting')  is  derived 
ratner  from  the  conduct  of  the  followers  (of  whom  Diogenes  was  one)  than 
of  the  founder  of  the  school. 
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19.  Scurror  effo  ipse  mihiA  This  rerb  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  par- 
ticiple is  ased  in  the  next  Epistle  (v.  2).  Aristippus  is  supposed  to  parry 
the  blow  ('eludere/  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  gladiators)  of  Diogenes  by 
admitting,  for  the  sake  of  ailment,  that  he  acted  parasite  to  a  king ;  yet  it 
was  for  his  own  advantage ;  whereas  the  Cynic  acted  parasite  to  the  popu- 
lace for  their  amusement ;  he  begged  their  dirty  provisions,  and  gave  them 
snarling  jests  in  return ;  and  by  accepting  their  alms,  he  acknowledged 
himself  their  inferior,  and  this  though  he  professed  to  want  nothing  of  them 
or  any  one  else.  '  Hoc '  refers  to  the  remoter  object,  as  in  S.  ii.  2,  where  see 
note  on  v.  30. 

20.  Equus  me  portet,  cdat  rer  J  The  Greeks  had  a  proverb,  Iwiroi  fu  <^p€i, 
/Sao-iXcvff  ue  rpc^c,  which  words  are  said  to  have  been  first  uttered  by  a 
soldier  of  JPhihp  of  Macedon  to  his  mother,  who  entreated  him  to  ask  exemp- 
tion from  service. 

21.  Officiumfar.h:']  'Officium'  is  commonly  applied  to  attendance  on 
great  people ;  and  the  most  servile  are  wont  to  say  they  are  only  *  doing  their 
duty'  by  their  betters.  As  to  *vilia  rerum,'  see  C.  iv.  12.  19,  n.;  S.  ii. 
8.  83. 

23.  Omnis  Aristippitm  decuit  color]  See  Epp.  i.  1. 18,  n.  ' Color'  is  'color 
vitae'  (S.  ii.  1.  60),  and  corresponds  to  *vitac  via'  below  (v.  26).  We  use 
*  complexion '  in  the  same  double  sense.  Horace  means  that,  while  Aristip- 
pus paid  court  to  the  rich,  he  could  do  without  them,  if  necessary.  *  On  the 
other  hand,'  he  says,  *  he  who,  on  the  principle  of  endurance,  puts  on  his 
double  cloak,  I  should  be  surprised  if  a  change  of  life  would  suit  him ' ;  that 
is,  he  is  more  the  creature  of  habit  than  the  man  ho  condemns. 

25.  duplict  panno]  The  asceticism  of  Diogenes  was  his  way  of  carrying 
out  the  principle  ofendurance,  which  was  a  chief  feature  in  his  teacher's  sys- 
tem. A  coarse  '  abolla/  a  garment  thrown  loosely  over  the  person,  served 
him  for  his  dress,  without  tunic.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  wear  it 
double  and  to  have  slept  in  it,  and  those  who  followed  him,  adopting  the 
same  practice,  were  called  binkotlparoi  and  axircover.  Juvenal  says  the 
Stoics  differed  from  the  Cynics  only  in  the  use  of  the  tunic  (S.  xiii.  121). 

28.  celebemma  per  hca\     See  C  li.  12.  20,  n. 

30.  AUer  MUeU  textanA  The  purple  and  wool  of  Miletus  were  held  in 
great  esteem  by  the  Greeks.  As  to  '  chlamys,'  see  Epp.  i.  6.  40,  n.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  were  several  stories  current  among  the  ancients  about  the 
indifference  of  Aristippus  to  dress.  '  Cane  pejus  et  angui '  is  a  proverbial 
way  of  spesiking.  *  jfcjus '  occurs  in  the  same  connection,  C.  iv.  9.  50, 
"  rcjusque  leto  lagitium  timet." 

33.  Rs8  gerere  et  captos]  He  says  triumphs  are  fine  things  (they  reach  the 
throne  of  Jove  and  affect  the  skies),  but  there  is  no  small  merit  in  pleasing 
the  great,  and  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  do  it. 

36.  Non  cuivit  homini]  Oh  navriis  dvboos  tig  Kopivdov  ta-ff  6  irXoOr. 
There  are  various  explanations  {^iven  of  this  proverb,  but  none  can  safely 
be  relied  upon.  '  To  go  to  Cormth'  involved  a  difficulty  in  some  sense  or 
other,  and  so  the  proverb  applies  to  anything  that  is  difficult  and  requires 
unusual  clearness. 

37.  Sedit  qui  timuU]  The  perfect  is  used  as  the  aorist  *Ho  sits  idle  who 
is  afraid  he  shall  not  succeed.  Esto  I  Bo  it  so  (let  him  pass) :  but  what  of 
him  who  succeeds  ?     Has  he  not  done  manfully  ? ' 

41.  AtU  virtus  nomen  inane  est,]  'Either  virtue  is  an  empty  name,  or  the 
active  man  does  well  to  look  for  his  crown  and  his  reward.' 

42.  experiens  vir.]  This  means  an  active  man,  who  tries  every  means  of 
success. 

45.  capttt  hoc  era/,]  Ho  means  that  modesty  and  the  absence  of  importu- 
nity is  the  best  way  of  succeeding  with  the  great ;  not  to  be  eager  to  ask. 
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bat  to  be  modest,  and  take  wbat  is  offered  (see  IntJ*  'Erat'  seema  to 
mean  '  this  is  the  point  I  was  coming  to.'  But  see  Cf.  L  37.  4,  n. ;  £pp.  L 
4.  6,  n. 

47.  nee  vendiUUs  nee  pascere  Jirmus,}  *  Not  salable  (because  worth  noth- 
ing) nor  sufficient  for  our  support'  '  Firmus '  with  the  infinitive  mood  is  the 
constructioiv  found  so  frequently  in  the  Odes,    See  C.  i.  1.  18,  n. 

48.  clamcU,]  He  does  as  good  as  cry,  '  Give  me  food  I '  and  the  conse- 
quence is  another  chimes  in  with,  '  The  boon  must  be  divided,  and  a  part 
cut  off  for  me.' 

49.  cUuiduo  findetur  munere  quadra.]  '  Dlviduus '  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
'  divisus ' :  '  quadra,'  a  fourth  port,  is  put  for  any  fragment  See  ForceU. 
for  several  examples. 

60.  Sed  tacitus  pasci]  If  the  greedy  fellow  could  only  have  been  quiet,  he 
might  have  kept  it  all  to  himsclt  A  crow  cawing  over  the  morsel  luck  or 
thieving  has  thrown  in  Iiis  way,  and  thereby  attracting  the  attention  and  envy 
of  his  brethren,  applies  to  many  a  knave  who  loses  his  ill-gotten  gains  through 
his  own  folly  in  parading  them. 

52.  Bmndisium  comes  atU  Surrenhtm']  To  Brundisium  a  man  might  go  on 
business;  to  Surrentum  (Sorrento)  for  the  climate  and  scenery,  which  are 
still  very  healthy  and  beautiful.  Surrentum  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
about  tlus  time.  We  do  not  hear  much  of  it  as  a  place  of  resort,  thooch 
from  this  passage  we  may  infer  that  it  was  one  of  the  pleasant  spots  on  the 
Campanian  coast  to  which  the  wealthy  Romans  went  for  change  of  air.  Its 
wines  were  celebrated  (see  Epp.  15.  16,  n.).  In  mentioning  Brundisium, 
Horace  may  have  been  thinking  of  his  journey  with  Mascenas.  He  says,  if 
a  man,  going  into  the  country  with  his  great  friend,  talks  of  the  roughness  of 
the  roa£,  the  bitterness  of  the  cold,  the  loss  of  his  purse,  and  so  on,  in  order 
to  get  money  from  his  pcmon,  he  is  like  the  woman  who  is  alwap  cryinff  for 
the  pretended  loss  of  a  trinket,  in  hopes  her  lover  Will  give  her  more,  till  at 
last  she  is  no  longer  believed ;  or  the  man  who  pretend^  he  had  broken  his 
leg  in  order  to  ^t  a  ride,  but  when  he  broke  his  leg  in  earnest,  no  one 
would  listen  to  him. 

54.  viatica]    See  Epp.  ii.  2.  26,  n. 

55.  catellamA  This  is  a  diminutive  fbrm  of  '  catena,'  and  is  used  for  a 
bracelet  or  necklace :  '  perisoelis  *  appears  to  be  an  anklet,  such  as  women, 
and  ^foung  children  of  both  sexes,  m  the  East,  wear  universally.  '  Nota 
acumina '  means  '  the  hackneyed  tricks.' 

59.  Fmdo  crwre  planum,]  The  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  word  nXatfog 
for  a  vagabond  ana  impostor.  As  to  '  plurima,'  see  C.  i.  7.  8,  n.  Horace 
makes  the  man  swear  by  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  as  if  that  were  the  most  sacred 
of  oaths.  Among  other  new  sm>erstitions,  the  worship  of  Isis  had  been, 
lately  introduced  into  Rome.  Efforts  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  put 
it  down,  and  Augustus  forbade  its  being  exercised  in  the  city.  But  under 
later  emperors  it  became  established,  wim  the  encouragement  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  that  of  Sdrapis.  Osiris  was  not  worshippS  sepa- 
rately, but  shared,  peihaps,  the  reverence  paid  to  his  wife  (Isi.t). 
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This  Epistle  contains  some  more  advice  to  a  young  man  beginning  life, 
as  to  how  he  should  win  the  favor  of  the  great  The  person  addressed  is 
young  LoUius,  respecting  whom  see  the  Infodnction  to  £pp.  2  of  this  book, 
which  is  also  addressed  to  him.  The  counsel  Horace  gives  is  not  creditaUe 
to  himself  or  the  ago  he  lived  in. 
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1.  libenime  LoUi,]  'Mj  frank  LollhiB.'  Seo  Introdnction.  On  'metoes/ 
see  C.  ii.  2.  7 :  and  as  to  '  scnmntia/  see  last  £p.,  ver.  10. 

4.  IHacohr,]    This  means  no  more  than  *  different.' 
.    5.  pwpe  majus,]     See  C.  ir.  U.  20;  8.  ii.  3.  32. 

6.  Asperitas]    A  roughness,  clownish,  nncouth,  and  disgnsting. 

7.  tonta  cuuij]  With  the  hair  cat  short  down  to  the  very  skin,  which  would 
show  a  want  of  regard  to  appearances. 

9.  Vtrtui  est  medtum  vUiontm]    See  C.  ii  10.  5,  n. 

10.  imi  Deritor  Ucti]  See  8.  ii.  8.  20,  n.  ^Derisor'  means  a  paruite 
-whose  business  it  was  to  keep  the  company  amused  with  jokes,  such  as  the 
man  described  in  S.  i.  4.  87,  sq. 

13.  didata  magistro]    See  S.  i.  10.  75,  n. 

14.  partei  mimum  iradare  secuneiu.]  '  Secnndas  agere '  is  a  phrase  taken 
from  the  stage.  It  applied  to  all  the  actors,  except  the  chief.  In  the  '  mimi,' 
which  consisted  chietiy  of  dumb  show,  the  inferior  parts  were  all  arranged, 
and  the  actors  played,  so  as  to  support  the  principal  character.  In  most 
cases  one  of  the  parts  was  that  of  a  parasite.  The  subordinates  were  also 
called  'adjutores.^     (See  S.  i.  9.  45,  n. ;  A.  P.  192,  n.) 

15.  de  iana  aaepe  canrinai]  To  quarrel  about  goats'  wool  is  plainly  equiv- 
alent to  quarrelling  aoont  nothing  at  alL 

16.  Scilicet  ut  non]  'Forsooth,  that  I  should  not  be  beliered  before  any- 
body else,  and  boldly  bark  out  what  I  know  to  be  true  1  Why,  a  second  life 
would  be  a  poor  return '  (for  such  an  indignity). 

19.  Castor  Kt'at  an  Dolichoa  plvs ;]  This  is  the  same  sort  of  gossip  that 
Mfeccnas  is  represented  as  discussing  with  Horace  (S.  ii.  6.  44,  sqq.).  If 
Dolichos  be  right,  the  name  is  that  of  a  Greek  slave,  derived  from  I>oliche, 
a  town  of  Thessoly. 

20.  Brundisium  Minuci]  This  road  is  only  once  more  mentioned  by  any 
classical  writer  (Cic.  ad  Aft.  ix.  6),  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything 
about  it  with  certainty,  except  that  it  passed  by  the  town  of  Alba.  There 
was  a  Porta  Minutia leading  out  of  Kome»  the  site  of  which  is  unknown; 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  road  led  from  that  gate,  and  that  it  was  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city. 

22.  Gloria  quern — vestit]     See  S.  i.  6.  23,  n. 

25.  decern  vttiis  instructior]    *  Furnished  with  ten  times  as  many  defects.' 

26.  velutinia  mater]  Like  a  fond  mother  who  wishes  her  child  to  be  wiser 
and  better  than  herself,  the  patron  advises  his  client. 

80.  Artadeoet  sanum  comitem  toga;']  *A  narrow  toga  suits  my  humble 
friend  if  be  be  wise.'  The  size  and  shape  of  the  toga  are  referred  to  on 
Epod.  iv.  8. 

31.  Eutrapelus]  Aristotle  defines  evrpaireXla  as  imtmlieviuvri  vfipiSj  a 
refined  impertinence.  It  appears  that  for  his  wit  this  name  was  given  to  P. 
Volumnius,  an  cqncs,  and  mend  of  M.  Antonius,  to  whom  are  addressed 
two  of  Cicero's  letters  (Ad  Fam.  viL  32,  33).  From  the  way  Horace  writes, 
he  must  have  been  dead  at  this  time. 

34.  honestum  OfficiumA  This  means  the  calls  of  duty,  in  a  better  sense 
than  in  the  last  Epistle  (v.  21 ).     See  Epp.  ii.  2.  68. 

36.  Thrax  erit]  Sec  S-  ii.  6.  44.  Horace  says  he  will  get  into  debt,  and 
be  reduced  to  hire  himself  as  a  gladiator,  or  drive  a  co8termonger*8  hack. 
'Adimum'  is  not  elsewhere  used  as  'ad  extremum,'  but  it  means  'when 
he  has  got  to  the  lowest  point.'  As  to  'nummos  alienos,'  see  Epp.  ii. 
2.  12,  n. 

37.  Arcanum  neoue  tu]  He  must  not  be  inquisitive  about  his  patron's 
secrets,  or  betray  tnem^  nor  praise  his  own  tastes  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  great 
man's,  nor  take  to  his  books  when  he  wants  him  to  go  hunting. 

38.  vino  tortus]    This  expression  is  repeated  in  A.  P.  435. 
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41.  AmphionU  atque  Zethi]  These  fabnloiu  brothers,  the  sons  of  Antiope 
bj  ZeoB,  were  different  in  their  dispositions,  the  one  being  given  to  masiCy 
and  the  other  to  country  pursuits.  Zethus,  it  appears,  had  a  contempt  for 
Amphion's  lyre,  and  advised  him  roughly  to  throw  it  away,  and  take  to 
arms,  and  to  useful  pursuits,  like  his  own. 

46.  AeuUis  onerata  piam]  See  £pp.  i.  6.  ^tolian  toils  are  toils  fit  for 
Meleager,  the  king  of  JBtolia,  and  tne  destroyer  of  the  Calydoniaa  boar. 
With  'senium'  compare  'senectus'  (Epod.  xiiL  5). 

48.  putmenta  labonbus  empta  ;]  Compare  S.  ii.  2. 220 :  "  Tn  pulmentaria 
quaere  Sndando.''  '  Pnlmentnm '  orijdnally  signified  anytiiing  eaten  witk 
'  puis,'  porridge  or  gruel  (a  common  dish  with  me  early  Bomans),  to  give  it 
a  flavor.    It  came  iS'terwards  to  sisnify  any  savory  dish. 

54.  Prodia  sustinetu  campestria  ^  Compare  A.  P.  379.  The  allosion  is 
to  the  games  on  the  Campus  Martins. 

55.  Catttabrica  beOa]     See  C.  ii.  6.  2. 

56.  Partkorum  ngtia]    See  C.  iii.  5,  Introduction. 

57.  el  91  quid  abett]  This  is  mere  flattery,  like  that  about  the  standards. 
Augustus  had  no  intention  of  extending  the  Koman  empire  at  this  time.  No 
furSier  conquest  was  attempted  till  b.  c.  15,  when  some  of  the  Alpine  tribes 
were  beaten  by  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  and  their  country  made  into  a  province. 
(See  C.  iv.  4,  Introduction.) 

58.  Ac,  tie  te  retrahas]  Horace  adds  another  reason  why  ho  should  not 
refuse  to  join  the  amusements  of  his  patron,  that  he  cannot  say  he  has  no 
turn  for  that  sort  of  thing,  for  ho  is  wont  to  amuse  himself  at  home  with  such 
sports  as  sham-fights,  though  Horace  docs  not  mean  to  say  ho  is  given  to 
wasting  lus  time  on  such  matters. 

59.  extra  numenim  —  modumoue]     This  is,  literally, '  out  of  time  and  tune,' 

60.  rure  paterno  ,*]  Where  tne  estates  of  the  elder  Lollius  lay,  or  who  was 
his  other  son,  is  not  known.  The  two  brothers,  it  appears,  got  np  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  battle  of  Actium,  on  a  pond  perhaps  in  their  father's  grounds, 
and  they  made  the  slaves  ('pueros')  act  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  wMle  they 
took  the  principal  characters  themselves,  the  elder  acting  Augustus,  and  lus 
brother  M.  Antonius. 

64.  velox  Victoria  Jronde  coronetJ]  Victoria  is  always  represented  as  a 
young  female,  with  wings,  and  with  a  palm-branch  or  a  wreath  in  her  hand, 
or  both. 

66.  Fautor  utroque — poUice]  In  the  fights  of  gladiators,  the  people  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  by  turning  their  thnmbs  down,  and  the  reverse  by 
uplifting  them.  When  a  gladiator  had  got  his  adversary  down,  or  disarmed 
him,  he  looked  to  the  spectators  for  this  signal,  and  according  as  the  thumb 
was  up  or  down  he  despatched  or  spared  the  man.  Thus  *  fautor  utroque 
pollice '  is  a  proverbial  way  of  speaking.     See  Juvenal  (iii.  36). 

68.  Q^id  ae  (jfuoque  viro  et  cm]  *  Quoque '  is  from  '  quisqne,' '  every  man.' 
'  Percontator '  is  a  gossip  who  is  always  asking  questions  in  order  to  retail 
the  answers,  generally  in  a  perverted  form.  His  ears  are  always  open  to 
pick  up  remarks  ('  patulao '),  and  his  tongue  always  active  to  repeat  them. 

72.  Non  ana'Ua  tuum]     See  S.  ii.  5.  91,  n.  as  to  the  use  of  'non'  for  'ne.' 

75.  Manure  te  parvo  beet]  *  Lest  he  be  generous,  and  make  you  happv  with 
this  trumpery  present,  or  be  cruel  and  rcAise  it  ^ou.'  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning ;  that  is  to  say,  the  patron  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  gratify  his 
dependant  with  a  present  of  the  slave  he  admires,  and  then  think  he  has  done 
enough  for  him,  or  he  may  refuse  to  make  him  the  present,  and  this  would 
give  him  pain. 

78.  quondam]     See  C  ii.  10.  17,  n.     S.  ii.  2.  82. 

79.  deceptus  omitte  tueri,)  '  When  once  you  have  found  yourself  deceived, 
do  not  take  him  under  your  protection,  Jout  reserve  your  influence  for  one 
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yon  ^orovshly  know,  that,  if  need  be,  yon  mar  be  able  to  shelter  him  from 
calamny ;  for  when  the  good  are  skncfered,  what  do  yon  suppose  may  not 
happen  to  yoorself  1  *  The  Scholiasts  say  that  Theon  was  a  man  of  malie- 
oant  wit  m  Horace's  time,  and  that  he  was  a  '  Ubeitinns '  who  provided  his 
'  patronns/  and  was  tamed  oat  of  his  boose  with  the  present  of  a  '  qimdrans,' 
and  told  to  go  and  bay  a  rope  to  hang  hirasetf.  Tfais  is  ail  we  know  of  him, 
and  this  is  very  uncertain. 

91.  media  de  nocie\     See  S.  ii.  8.  3,  n. 

93.  Nociwno$ — verporet.]  This  most  be  taken  to  signify  the  fererish  heats 
that  come  on  after  moch  drinking. 

95.  oAfcuri]     *  Reserved.' 

100.  Vtrtutem  doetrina  /xxref,]  Whether  rirtne  is  a  science  (hrurrrifwf) 
and  capable  of  being  tao^ht  (dtdaKTri)^  was  discussed  by  Socrates,  who  held 
that  it  was  so,  in  a  certam  sense.  The  question  was  a  common  rhetorical 
theme  in  Horace's  day. 

103.  faUentis  Memita  vkae.]  See  Epp.  17.  10,  n.,  and  compare  Juyenal 
(x.  363) :  "  semita  certe  Tranquillae  per  virtutcm  patet  unica  vitae." 

104.  gelidus  Di^entia  nviiS,]  The  Digentia  (Licenza),  rising  near  Horace's . 
house  (see  Epp.  16.  12,  n.),  after  a  course  of  about  six  miles  emptied  itself 
into  the  Anio,  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Via  Valeria,  which  crossed  it 

105.  Qmm  McaMa  6t6rf,l  There  is  a  village  called  Bardela,  which  prob- 
ably stands  on  the  site  of  Mandela.  From  its  position  at  the  head  of  the 
valley,  and  the  winds  that  blow  upon  it  from  the  northeast,  it  was  colder 
than  Horace's  residence,  higher  up  the  valley,  which  accounts  for  the  de- 
scription *  rugosus  frigore  pagus '  as  compared  with  *  temperiem  landes '  in 
Epp.  16.  8.  The  expression  may  be  suggested  by  pictures  and  other  repre- 
sentations of  Hiems,  who  is  exhibited  as  a  wrink'le<l  old  man,  as  Ovid  de- 
scribes him,  apparently  from  a  picture  also  :  "  Inde  senilis  Hiems  tremnlo 
venit  horrida  passu  "  (Met.  xv.  212). 

111.  Sed  satis  esf]  -  Horace  prays  fbr  a  good  supply  of  books  and  pro- 
visions, and  a  quiet  mind ;  but  retracts  the  last,  and  says  he  will  pray  to 
Jove  for  what  he  can  give  and  take  away,  but  a  quiet  mind  ho  will  secove 
himself. 
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It  would  appear  that  Horace  had  imitators  among  those  who  abused  him ; 
and  if  wo  are  to  understand  him  to  mean  what  he  says,  there  were  those  who 
took  his  convivial  odes  literally,  and,  coupling  them  with  the  example  of  the 
old  Greek  poets,  conceived  that  the  way  to  write  verses  was  to  propitiate 
Bacchus  and  drink  a  great  deal  of  wine.  Or  else  he  means  ^t  they  took 
to  writing  in  the  same  strain,  all  about  wine  and  driving  dull  care  away,  and 
so  forth,  which  at  second  hand  would  be  very  poor  stuff.  Such  servile  im- 
itators he  speaks  of  with  great  disgust ;  and,  while  he  expo.«?cs  their  shallow- 
ness, he  accounts  for  their  malevolence  towards  himself  by  the  fact  of  his  not 
having  sought  their  company  or  hired  their  applause.  He  at  the  same  time 
claims  to  have  been  the  nrst  to  dress  the  lyric  measures  in  the  Latin  language, 
while  he  defbnds  himself  for  having  adopted  the  metres  of  another,  by  point- 
ing to  the  examples  of  Sappho  and  Alcaus,  and  takes  credit  for  having 
avoided  the  virulence  of  Arcnilochus,  while  ho  imitated  his  verse.  This  is 
introduced  by  the  way,  the  chief  purpose  of  die  Epistle  being  to  show  the 
folly  of  his  calumniators  and  the  cause  of  their  abuse. 

1.  Maecenas  docte,  Cmtino,\    Ho  addresses  Maecenas  elsewhere  as  "doctns 
46 
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Qtrinsqiie  linguae"  (C.  iii  8.  5).  Cradnas,  though  he  lived  to  a  good  €M 
age,  and  kept  his  powera  to  the  last,  as  we  hare  seen  (S.  L  4. 1,  n.),  was  m 
proTeri)ial  drankara. 

4.  Adserifmt  ^*6«*]  *  Adscribere '  is  a  militaij  term.  As  to  Liber's  at- 
tendants, the  Fauns,  Pans,  and  8atTn,  see  note  on  C.  ii.  10.  4.  The  poets 
immedlatelj  under  the  protection  of  Dion^pus  were  the  lyric,  the  dithyramb 
having  been  performed  first  at  the  Dionysia.  Compare  C.  i.  1.  31.  So  the 
poet  is  called  "  cliens  Bacchi  "  (£pp.  ii.  2.  78).  liber,  the  Latin  divinity,  is 
here,  as  elsewhere,  confounded  witn  the  Greek  Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  with 
vrhom  he  had  only  this  in  common,  that  he  presided  over  vines.  '  Ut '  means 
'ever  since '  (C.  iv.  4.  42). 

5.  Vina  fere  didce$]  The  ancients  did  not  spare  the  reputation  of  th^ 
poets  in  this  matter;  for  besides  the  &me  of  Cratinus  mentioned  above, 
Alcseus,  Anacreon,  ^schylus,  Aristophanes,  and  many  others,  have  the 
credit  c^  indulging  freely  'in  wine.  As  to  Homer,  there  is  no  foundation 
in  his  poetry  for  Horace's  libel,  which  is  simply  absurd.  David  might  as 
well  be  chai^ged  with  excess  because  ho  speaks  of  wine  as  making  glad  tba 
heart  of  man.  Ennius  said  of  himself  that  he  only  wrote  when  be  had  got 
the  gout :  "  Nunquara  poetor  nisi  poda^." 

8.  Forum  puiecJque  Libonis]  See  S.  ii.  6.  35,  n.  Horace  speaks  as  if  he 
had  deliverod  an  '  edictum '  that  the  business  of  the  Forum  was  only  fit  for 
the  sober  and  dull,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  poetry  ;  wherenoon  all  that 
would  be  thought  poets  took  to  drinking  day  and  night.  '  Pntere '  is  a 
stronger  word  for  *  olere,'  used  above,  v.  5. 

12.  Q^id,  SI  qui8  vultu  torvo\  Cato  of  Utica  is  here  referred  to,  of  whom 
Plutarch  says,  that  fVom  his  childhood  he  showed  in  his  voice  and  counte- 
nance, and  also  in  his  amusements,  an  immovable,  unimpressive,  and  firm 
temper.  He  seldom  laughed,  or  even  smiled ;  and  thougn  not  passionate, 
when  his  anger  was  roused  it  was  not  easy  to  pacify  him.  He  set  himself 
against  the  fashions  of  the  times,  in  dress  as  in  other  things,  and  often  went 
out  of  doors  after  dinner  without  his  shoes  and  tunic ;  and  the  fashion  being 
to  wear  a  '  lacema '  of  bright  color,  he  chose  to  wear  a  dark  one.  (Cat  c 
1.  6.)  He  may  have  worn  his  toga  of  smaller  dimensions  than  other  people, 
from  the  same  dislike  to  the  usages  of  the  day.  For  '  textore '  we  should 
expect '  textura '  in  thisplaoe. 

15.  HuToU  larUtam  Timcufenis]  It  appears  that  the  person  here  called 
larbitas  (nom  Vii^girs  Nuniidian  king,  larbas)  was  a  Manritanian  by  birth, 
and  thot  his  Roman  name  was  Cordus  or  Codrus.  Tima^nes  was  a  nativo 
of  Alexandria,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  bv  A.  Gabinius,  and  sold  as  a 
slave.  He  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  bought  bv  ^austus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  who 
gave  him  his  freedom.  He  afterwards  taught  rhetoric,  and  became  famous. 
It  seems  that  Cordus,  endeavoring  to  imitate  Timagcnes,  and  failing,  broke 
his  heart  with  envy. 

18.  biberent  exsangne  eumimtm,]  The  fruit  of  this  plant,  which  is  a  pleasant 
condiment,  is  described  bv  Pliny  (xx.  15)  as  giving  a  pallid  hue  to  the  com- 
plexion. It  is  a  plant  of  Eastern  origin.  We  are  familiar  with  it  through 
the  proverbial  use  of  the  name  by  our  Lord  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Phari- 
sees, who  gave  tithes  of  mint,  anise,  and  cumin,  but  neglected  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  It  was  used  to  express  littleness  or  meanness  in  any 
shape.  Horace  says,  if  he  happened  to  look  pale  by  any  chance,  his  im- 
itators would  eat  cumin-seeds  to  make  themselves  look  interesting  and  poet- 
ical like  him. 

23.  Pan'ot  ego  primus  iambos]  The  iambics  of  Archilochus  of  Paros.  As 
to  his  attacks  upon  Lycambes,  see  Epod.  vi.  13,  n. 

26.  ne  me  foUis]  *  And  that  you  may  not  crown  me  with  less  noble 
wreath.'    As  to  this  position  of  '  ne,'  see  C.  iv.  9.  1,  n.    Horace  says  he  ia 
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not  to  be  blamed  for  imitating  Archilochas  in  his  measure  and  the  strnctare 
of  bis  verse,  for  Alcieus  and  Sappho  (he  sajs,  and  we  must  take  his  word  for 
it)  did  the  same ;  they  tempered  their  Muse  with  the  measure  of  Archilochus. 
The  iambics  of  Archilochus  are  imitated  by  Horace  in  the  Epodes.  Other 
measures  of  his  he  has  imitated  in  the  Odes.  There  is  little  lefb  of  Archi- 
lochas but  his  iambics.  The  vigorous  style  of  Sappho's  fragments  shows 
the  reason  why  Horace  calls  her  '  mascala.'    See  C.  ii.  13.  24,  n. 

32.  Hunc  ego  non  alio  dictum]     Compare  C.  iv.  9.  3  : 
"  Non  ante  vulgatas  per  artes 

Verba  loquor  socianda  chordis  " ; 
and  3.  23 :  "  Homanae  fidicen  lyrae."    '  Hunc '  Orelli  refers  to  Alcasos, 
comparing  C.  iii.  30.  13  : 

"  Princeps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos 
Deduxisse  modos." 
It  may  refer  to  Archilochas.    I  do  not  feel  certain  about  it.    Forcellini  only 
mentions  one  other  example  of  *  immemoratus '  from  Ausonios.    '  Ingenuis ' 
means  '  candid '  or  '  uncorrupted.' 

35.  ingratus]  He  means  that  the  reader  is  ungrateful  who  gets  gradiica- 
tion  from  his  poems  at  home,  and  yet  abases  them  abroad.  'Ingratus' 
belongs  to  the  second  claase  as  well  as  '  iniquus.'  The  reason  Horace  gives 
is,  that  he  does  not  go  abont  seeking  the  good  opinion  of  vulgar  critics,  giving 
them  dinners  and  cast-off  clothes,  and  so  on,  but  keeps  himself  to  the  com- 
lany  of  respectable  authors,  listening  to  their  writings  and  getting  them  to 
isten  to  his  own.  The  language  is  taken  from  the  notion  of  canvassing  for 
votes  at  an  election. 

39.  auditor  et  ultorj  These  words  are  reciprocal.  The  man  who  listens  to 
a  stupid  recitation  has  his  revenge  when  he  recites  in  return.  Here  it  is 
meant  in  a  good-humored  way.  Juvenal's  first  Satire  begins,  "  Semper  ego 
auditor  tantum  ?  nunqnamne  reponam  ?  "  As  to  the  practice  of  recitation 
among  friends  and  in  public,  see  C.  ii.  1,  Int.,  and  S.  i.  4.  73,  n. 

40.  Grammatical  ambire  tribus]  Those  who  made  a  profession  of  literature 
were  called  '  literati,' '  ernditi,'  or  '  grammatici.'  The  last  name  was  applied 
principally  to  those  who  kept  schools  or  gave  lectures,  of  whom  there  were  a 
great  many  at  this  time  at  Rome.  Inferior  writers  woald  give  a  good  deal 
for  their  favorable  opinion,  which  would  help  their  books  into  demand  amonp; 
&eir  scholars.  Horace  calls  them  *  critici'  elsewhere  (A.  P.  78).  *Pulpi- 
tum '  meant  any  raised  platform  from  which  speeches  were  delivered.  Here 
it  applies  to  that  from  which  the  teachers  delivered  their  lectores. 

41.  Hinc  iUae  lacrimae.]  This  became  a  common  wav  of  speaking  after 
Terence  (Andr.  i.  1.  99) :  "Atat  hoc  illud  est:  Hinc  illae  lacrimae,  haec 
ilia  est  miserioordia." 

Spissis  indigna  theatris]  *  Theatra '  here  means  any  audience  before  which 
recitations  of  this  kind  might  take  place,  though  the  poetry  of  popular  writers 
was  recited  in  the  theatres  by  *  mimi '  and  *  mimae.' 

43.  Jovis  awrSbua]  This  is  the  same  sort  of  expression  as  S.  ii.  6.  52 :  "  deos 
quoniam  propius  contingis."  *  Manare '  is  not  commonly  used  as  a  transitive 
verb.  In  this  construction  we  find  the  like  words,  *  flere,* '  pluere,'  *  stiUare,* 
'  rorare,*  Ac.  The  expressions  *  nugis,'  '  poCtica  mella,'  *  tibi  pulcher,'  all 
seem  to  apply  rather  to  the  Ivrical  compositions  than  to  the  Satires,  and  the 
former  appear  to  have  been  t)ie  objects  of  all  this  servile  imitation. 

45.  narthuB  uti\  See  S.  L  6.  5,  n.,  and  Persius  (i.  40) :  "nimis  oncis  Nari- 
bus  indulges." 

47.  dilttdia  poseo.]  This  word  occurs  nowhere  else.  It  means,  in  the  first 
instance,  an  interval  allowed  to  gladiators  between  their  contests.  'Iste 
locus '  must  mean  the  '  pnlpita '  or  '  spissa  theatra '  above  mentioned.  It 
seems  as  if  the  speaker  meant  to  gain  time,  and,  without  declining  the  con- 
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test,  made  objecttons  to  the  ground,  and  asked  for  a  postponement,  the  Ian* 
gnage  of  the  arena  or  pabostra  beine  kept  up.  The  meaning,  in  plain  terms, 
18,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  broo^t  into  competition  with  others  in  the  waj 
of  public  recitations  or  criticism,  because  such  matters,  though  they  may  be- 
gin in  good  temper,  generally  issue  in  strife  and  bad  passions.  '  Iste '  ex- 
presses '  that  pUoe  which  you  propose.' 


EPISTLE    XX. 

With  this  composition  addressed  to  his  book  (which  can  hardly  be  any 
other  than  this  collectioD  of  Epistles)  Horace  sends  it  forth  to  take  its  chance 
in  the  world.  He  addresses  it  as  a  young  and  wanton  maiden,  eager  to  es- 
cape finom  the  retirement  of  her  home  and  to  rush  into  dangers  she  knows 
nothing  of.  He  tells  her  it  will  be  too  late  to  repair  her  error  when  sho 
discovers  it ;  that  she  will  be  caressed  for  a  time  and  then  thrown  away,  and, 
when  her  youth  and  the  freshness  of  her  beauty  are  gone,  she  will  end  her 
days  in  miserable  drudgery  and  obscurity.  He  concludes  wiUi  a  descriptioa 
of  himself,  hb  person,  his  character,  and  his  ago. 

1.  Vertumnum  Janumque,]  The  Yicus  Thurarius,  in  which  the  Scholiasts 
say  Yertumnus  had  a  temple,  was  part  of  the  Yicus  Tuscus  (S.  ii.  3.  228), 
and  the  Argilctum  was  a  street  leading  out  of  that  street  In  the  Arinlcttim 
Janus  had  a  temple.  The  Sosii  were  Horace's  booksellers  (see  A.  V.  345), 
and  their  shop  may  have  stood  near  temples  of  Yertumnus  and  Janus,  at 
which  Horace  says  his  book  is  casting  longing  glances.  The  Scholiasts  say 
they  were  brothers.  The  outside  skin  of  the  parchment-roUs  were  polished 
with  pumice-stone,  to  make  them  look  well. 

3.  Odisti  cUtveB]  The  '  capsae '  or  '  scrinia '  (S.  i.  4.  21,  n.)  were  locked, 
or  sealed,  or  both ;  and  women  and  young  persons  were  locked  or  sealed  up 
in  their  chambers,  thai  they  might  not  get  into  mischief,  which  restraint  Hor- 
ace says  they  liked,  if  they  were  chaste.  He  professes  to  reproach  his  book 
for  being  tired  of  staying  at  home,  and  bemg  shown  only  to  his  friends,  and 
wanting  to  go  out  to  be  exposed  for  sale,  to  which  purpose  he  had  not  trained 
it.  Tl^re  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  is  here  distinctly  said  of  the  Epistles  is 
true  of  the  other  works  of  Horace,  that  they  were  shown  to  his  friends,  and 
circulated  privately  before  Uiev  were  collected  and  published. 

8.  In  breve  te  cogi]  As  applied  to  the  book,  this  means  that  it  will  be  rolled 
up  and  put  into  a  case,  and  not  taken  out  again.  The  metaphorical  langnage 
is  kept  up  in  the  following  words,  in  '  peccantis,'  and  in  the  notion  of  its 
being  thrown  aside  when  the  freshness  of  youth  shall  have  left  it. 

9.  Qaodsi  mm  odio  peccantis]  *  But  if  the  prophet  is  not  blinded  by  his 
aversion  to  the  offender,'  that  is,  if  I  am  not  led  by  mv  aversion  to  your 
wantonness  to  prophesy  too  harshly  of  your  faUi.  '  Aetas '  is  used  for  any 
time  of  life,  acoonting  to  the  context ;  but  more  frequently  for  old  age  tliaa 
youth. 

13.  Autfigiee  Uticam]  You  will  be  shipped  off  to  Utica  (in  Libya),  or  to 
Ilerda  (Lerida)  in  Spain,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  remote  provinces,  tied  np 
as  a  bundle  of  goods  ('vinctus'),  and  I  shall  laugh,  for  what  is  ^e  use  of 
trying  to  save  such  a  wilful  thing  ?  as  the  driver  said,  when  his  ass  would  go 
too  near  the  edge  of  tlie  precipice,  and  he  drove  him  over  in  a  passion,  it 
is  not  known  where  this  fable  comes  from.    Compare  A.  P.  467. 

18.  balba  $enectu$A  This  keeps  up  the  image  in  v.  10.  Horace  says  his 
book  will  be  reduced  in  its  old  age  to  the  poor  people's  schools  in  the  back 
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stnetB  (see  S.  i.  10.  75,  n.).    His  writiiigs  came  yery  soon  to  take  their  place 
with  Homer  and  Viigil  in  all  the  schools.    See  Jarenal  (vii.  226) : 
"  Quot  stabont  pueri,  cnm  totus  decolor  esset 
Flaccos,  et  haereret  nigro  fiiligo  Maroni." 

19.  CSim  tibi  sol  tepidus]  In  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  before  dinner  in  the 
baths,  people  read  to  themselves  or  one  another.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the 
connection  of  this  line  with  what  goes  before.  It  is  something  of  a  contra- 
diction.   But  he  supposes  the  book  may  perhaps  be  popular  for  a  time. 

20.  Me,  libertino  natum  poire]     Compare  S.  i.  6.  6,  46,  47. 

23.  Meprimia  Vrbia]  This  he  considers  no  small  praise.  See  Epp.  L  17. 
35,  and  S.  ii.  1. 75.  He  does  not  mind  at  this  time  referring  to  his  old  gen- 
erals, Bratns  and  Cassias.  The  description  he  gives  of  himself  corresponds 
with  that  we  find  in  his  biographer.     See  also  C.  ii.  11.  15.    Epp.  i.  4.  15. 

24.  eolilnts  aptum,]  This  means  that  he  liked  warm  weather.  See  S.  ii.  a 
10,  n. 

28.  CoUegam  Lepidum]  Horace  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  December,  b.  c.  65, 
in  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  L.  Manlios  Torqnatns  and  L.  Anrelins  Cotta. 
He  completed  his  forty-fonrth  year,  therefore,  in  December,  b.  c.  21 .  In  that 
year  M.  Lollins  (to  whom  C.  iv.  9  is  addressed)  and  Q.  .^hnilius  Lepidns 
were  consuls.  '  Duxit '  merely  means  that  he  had  Lepidns  for  his  colleague. 
Why  Horace  should  be  so  particular  in  letting  the  world  know  his  present 
9  in  the  above  year  I  cannot  tell.  He  was  in  a  communicative  mood 
len  he  wrote,  and  tells  us  in  a  few  words  a  good  deal  about  himself. 


age 
inie 
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EPISTLE   I. 

Among  other  anecdotes  connected  with  Augustus,  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of 
Horace,  says  that  he  complained,  after  reading  the  Epistles,  that  he  had  not 
written  one  to  him,  whereupon  Horace  wrote  the  following  Epistle  to  the 
Emperor. 

The  parts  of  the  Epistle  do  not  hang  together  very  closely,  especially  after 
the  first  ninety  lines.  They  consist  of  compliments  to  Aug:ustus ;  a  remon- 
strance about  the  patronage  bestowed  on  the  old  poets ;  a  Ascription  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  art  in  Greece  after  the  Persian  war;  a  complaint  that  every- 
bcHdy  at  Rome  has  taken  to  writing  verses,  whether  they  can  or  no ;  a  com- 
mendation of  poets  as  good  and  useful  citizens  and  contributors  to  the  na- 
tional piety;  a  history  of  the  growth  of  poetry  in  Italv ;  a  comparison  between 
tragedy  and  comedy ;  an  account  of  the  troubles  of  dramatic  authors  through 
the  caprices  and  bad  taste  of  their  audiences,  which  at  that  time  is  stated  to 
have  been  especially  depraved ;  an  appeal  to  Augustus  on  behalf  of  the  poets 
of  the  dav ;  and  a  reproof  to  such  poets  as  are  unreasonable  or  ofiicious,  and 
attempt  themes  too  exalted  for  them. 

There  is  much  polish  in  the  versification  of  this  Epistle.  The  flattery  with 
which  it  opens  is  cleverly  written,  and  the  verses  towards  the  end,  in  which 
Horace  compendiously  states  the  military  successes  of  Augustus,  are  terse 
and  elegant.  His  commendation  of  the  poet  is  a  fair  tribute  to  his  own  pro- 
fession. The  description  of  the  vulgar  taste  for  spectacles  is  natural,  and  re- 
46* 
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iniiidB  Its  of  our  own  timea ;  and  there  a  enooffh  in  the  Epislie  to  acoonBt  for 
the  high  estimation  it  is  held  in  hj  the  gemena  reader. 

2.  moribus  omes,]  See  Introduction  to  C.  ii.  15,  and  the  Odes  there  re- 
ferred to. 

3.  Legibua  emendaA  The  principal  laws  passed  in  the  time  of  AngnstoB 
are  given  in  Smith's  Diet  Antt.,  under  the  head  '  Juliae  Leges.'  See  C.  iii. 
24.  33,  n. 

5.  Bomulua  et  Libar  pater]  All  these  heroes  are  joined,  in  C.  liL  3.  9,  aaq. 
As  to  'Liber,'  see  £pp.  i.  19.  4,  n.  There  is  additional  confusion  here  oy 
the  Latin  aiyunct  '  pater '  being  affixed  to  his  name.  Dionysus,  Hercules, 
Castor,  and  Pollux  were  the  fayorite  heroes  of  the  Greeks,  who  attributed 
chiefly  to  their  labors  the  dvilijsation  of  the  world,  and  U>  their  care  its  pres- 
ervation. 

1 1 .  fatali]  The  labors  of  Hercules  are  called  *  fatales,'  because  tberebj  he 
fuLfilleid  his  destiny.     Viiigil  so  describes  them  in  Acn.  viii.  291. 

12.  Chmperit  invidiam]     See  C.  iii.  24. 31,  sq. 

13.  Urit  enimfdgort  wo]  *  For  that  man  scorches  with  his  brightness  who 
overpowers  capacities  inferior  to  his  own ' ;  that  is,  inferior  minds  are  galled 
by  the  consciousness  of  their  inferiority,  and  extinguished  by  his  greatness. 
'  Artes '  here  probably  means  attainments  of  any  kind. 

15.  Praesenti  iibi  fmUurot]  See  note  on  C.  iv.  5.  29,  sqq.,  and  C.  iiu  5.  1, 
sqq.  Augustus  during  his  life  refused  to  receive  the  honor  of  a  temple  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  he  would  only  have  them  if  the  name  of  Rome 
was  coupled  with  his  own.  He  had  two  of  this  sort  in  Asia  Minor,  and  one 
built  by  Herod  the  Great  at  Csesarea.  A  temple  in  the  provinces  was  an 
honor  which  the  governors  often  exgoyed.  During  his  life,  Augustus  desired 
to  be  accounted  me  son  of  Apollo,  and  was  represented  on  coins  in  the  char- 
acter of  that  god  playing  on  a  harp.  After  his  death,  several  temples  were 
erected  to  him,  and  his  worship  was  legulariy  established,  but  the  altars  Hor- 
ace speaks  of  were  those  which  were  raised  in  the  provinces,  like  that  below. 

16.  Jurandasqw  tuum  par  nomen]  The  person  who  swore  by  the  altar  laid 
his  hand  upon  it,  and  invoked  tiie  name  of  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was^  con- 
secrated. 

17.  NU  orihtntm  alias,]     This  is  a  repetition  of  C.  iv.  2.  37. 

18.  Sed  tttus  hie  populus,]  They  who  are  wise  in  honoring  you  while  among 
them,  are  not  wise  in  their  excessive  admiration  for  all  o£er  things  that  are 
old  and  gone,  and  contempt  for  things  modem. 

20.  suai/i  ratione  nuKhque]  This  is  the  third  time  Horace  uses  this  combi- 
nation.    See  S.  ii.  3.  266,  271. 

23.  Sicfitutor  veterum]  Augustus  was  particulariy  simple  in  his  language, 
and  had  a  contempt  for  afiectation  of  anv  kind.  He  would  therefore,  as 
Orelli  says,  be  pleased  with  these  remarks  of  Horace. 

24.  Q/ias  bis  quinque  viri  sanxerutU,]  In  d.  c.  452  ten  patricians  were  ap- 
pointed, with  absolute  powers  for  one  year,  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws,  ol 
which  tiie  greater  part  was  finished  in  that  year,  and  engraved  upon  ten 
tables  of  ivory  or  bronze.  In  the  following  year  the  decemvirate  was  renewed, 
with  the  difierenoe  that  three  plebeians  were  elected  among  them,  and  two 
more  tables  were  added.  These  tables  contained  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Roman  law  to  the  latest  times.  Down  to  Cicero's  time  the^  were  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  boys  at  school.    As  to  'sanxerunt,'  see  S.  ii.  1.  81,  n. 

Joedera  ngum]  A  story  is  told  by  Livy  (i.  53,  sqq.)  respecting  the  way  in 
which  Gabii  (Epp.  i.  1 1.  7,  n.)  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Another 
historian  mentions  having  seen  a  treaty  made  on  that  occasion.  'Gabiis' 
and  '  Sabinis '  are  both  governed  by  'cum.'  Compare  C.  iiL  25.  2,  "quae 
nemora  ant  qnos  agor  in  specus."    As  to  'rigidis  Sabinis,^  see  C.  iii.  6.  ."id* 
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The  treatT  Horace  alludes  to  may  be  that  between  Bonniitu  and  Tathu,  kh^ 
of  the  SabineSi  by  which  the  two  nations  became  one  (Livy  i.  13).  '  Aequa- 
tos/  in  this  sense  of  treaties  or  agreements  made  on  eqnal  terms,  does  not 
occur  elsewhere. 

26.  Pontificum  hltroSf]  The  College  of  Fontifis  had  books  containing  the 
r^olations  by  which  they  were  guided,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
office,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  general  supervision  of  which  was  their 
principal  duty.  The  original  books  were,  accosting  to  tradition,  given  to 
them  oy  Numa  at  their  first  creation ;  but  they  were  added  to  from  time  to 
time,  and  they  must  have  been  numerous  when  Horace  wrote.  Some  parts 
were  no  doubt  very  antiquated  in  expression  and  ideas. 

annoaa  volumina  vcUuml]  Not  long  after  this  Epistle  was  written,  Augustus 
caused  a  multitude  of  books  professing  to  be  Sibylline  oracles,  and  others  of 
a  prophetic  character,  to  bo  burnt  (see  C.  9.  5,  n.).  Those  that  were  counted 
genuine  he  preserved  in  the  CapitoL 

27.  Diditet  Albano]  There  is  force  in  *dictitet,'  'would  persist  in  affirm- 
ing,' that  the  Muses  themselves  had  uttered  them  (not  on  Parnassus,  but)  on 
the  Alban  Mount;  that  the  Muses  had  changed  their  habitation  to  dwell  in 
Latium. 

29.  pensantur  eadem  Scriptcra  jm^'mi,]     See  S.  i.  3.  72,  n. 

31.  Nil  intra  e$t  o/eam,]  This  may  be  a  proverb,  meamng  we  may  believe 
any  absurdity,  or  disbelieve  our  senses ;  if  because  the  olcfest  poets  of  Greece 
arc  the  best,  therefore  Roman  poets  must  be  weighed  in  the  same  scale,  why 
then  the  olive  is  hard  without  and  the  nnt  is  soft  ,*  we  are  at  the  height  of 
good  fortune ;  we  paint,  we  sing,  wo  wrestle,  better  than  the  Gredcs ;  whidi 
every  one  knows  is  not  the  case. 

35.  qtiotuB  arrogei  annua.]  See  C.  iv.  14.  40,  n.  Horace  uses  '  decidero ' 
(v.  36)  in  the  same  sense  in  C  iv.  7.  14. 

45.  caudaeque  pilos  td  eqmnae]  When  the  soldiers  of  Sertorius  insisted  on 
attacking  the  enemy  against  his  wish,  and  were  beaten,  he  took  the  following 
means  of  showing  them  their  error  and  the  policy  he  chose  to  pursue.  He 
put  before  them  two  horses,  one  old  and  infirm,  the  other  voung  and  fresh, 
with  a  remarkably  fine  taiL  A  stroog  man  stood  bv  the  old  horse,  a  small 
man  by  the  young  one.  They  were  desired  to  pull  the  hair  out  of  the  tails  of 
the  animals,  and  the  strong  man  pulled  at  his  with  great  force,  while  the  little 
man  proceeded  to  pull  out  the  hairs  of  the  other,  one  by  one.  The  weak  man 
soon  accomplished  his  work,  while  the  strong  man  of  course  failed.  (Plu- 
tarch, Vit.  Sort.  c.  16.)  Horace  appears  to  refer  to  this  story,  which  waa 
probably  well  known.  The  application  here  is  plain,  though  it  has  no  very 
close  analogy  to  the  original. 

46.  demo  d  ilem\  Terence  uses  'et  item.'  Andria  (i.  1.  49) ;  "  Sed  post- 
quam  amans  accessit  pretium  pollicens  Unus  et  item  alter  ** ;  and  Lucretius 
(IV.  553) : 

"  Asperitns  antem  vocis  fit  ab  asperitate 
Principiorum,  et  item  levor  levore  creatur." 

47.  raticm  ruati$  acervi]  The  Greeks  had  a  logical  term  called  (rtapirrig 
(from  a'»p6si  'acervus,'  a  heap),  signifying  a  series  of  propositions  linked 
together  and  depending  each  upfon  the  one  mforo  it,  till  a  conclusion  is  come 
to  whidi  connects  the  first  proposition  with  the  last ;  but  it  may  go  on  for 
ever  without  any  conclusion  at  all.  The  invention  of  the  vwplrtjg  is  attrib- 
uted to  Chrysipi^ns  the  Stoic. 

48.  Qui  redit  infitstos]  The  word  'fasti/  as  applied  to  records,  belonged 
properly  to  the  sacred  books  or  tables  in  which  the  '  fasti '  and  *  nefastl  dies  * 
were  distinguished,  that  is,  the  Calendar.  When  these  were  made  public 
(Livy  ix.  46),  calendars  became  common,  and  in  these  (which  were  usually 
engraved  on  tables  of  stone)  remarkable  events  were  inserted,  so  that  they 
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became  a  sonrce  of  hbtorical  information.  There  were  also  oonsnlar  annala, 
or  roisters  of  the  consuls  and  other  chief  mo^tnites,  kept  among  the  records 
of  the  state,  and  these  were  also  called  '  fiuti/  or  '  annales/  either  of  which 
words  came,  in  consequence,  to  be  used  generally  for  historical  registers  of 
any  kind,  particularly  by  the  poets.  Horace  applies  it  to  the  family  geneal- 
ogies of  the  Lamia  fcuniiy  (C.  iii.  17.  4).  See  also  C.  iv.  13. 15 ;  14.  4;  and 
S.  i.  3. 112,  where  it  is  applied  in  the  most  general  way  to  the  history  of  the 
world. 

49.  Libitina]     See  S.  ii.  6.  19,  n, 

bO,  Ennitts  H  tapien»\  Ennius  was  bom  at  Hudias,  in  Calabria,  b.  c.  239. 
He  followed  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  epic  poem,  called  '  Annales/  ho 
declared  that  the  spirit  of  Homer  had  passed  into  his  body,  haying  mean- 
while inhabited,  among  others,  that  of  a  peacock.  This  is  what  Horace  al< 
ludes  to  in  'somnia  IVthagorea.'  He  says,  however,  that  Ennius  need  not 
mind  what  was  thought  of  his  professions  and  his  dreams,  since  he  was  cer* 
tainly  worshipped  as  if  he  were  a  second  Homer.  As  to  '  critici,'  see  Epp.  i. 
19.  40,  n.  Ennius  is  called  'fords,'  not  for  his  personal  brayery  (though  be 
saw  some  service),  but  for  the  boldness  of  his  style. 

53.  Naevius  in  manibua  non  est]  Cn.  Najyius  was  bom  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  b.  c,  and  wrote  plays  and  an  epic  poem  on  the  first  Punic 
war,  in  which  he  sensed.  To  the  latter  poem  Viigil  seems  to  haye  owed 
some  of  his  ideas.  Terence  ranks  him,  with  Plautus  and  Ennius,  as  one  of 
Ills  models.  Naevins  was  perhaps  rather  the  oldest  of  the  three.  Cicero  often 
has  '  non  est '  in  interrogative  sentences. 

54.  Paene  recens  f]   *  As  if  he  were  almost  modem.* 

56.  Pacuvius  docti  famam  Mnu,J  Pacuvius  was  nephew  to  Ennius,  and 
was  bora,  like  his  uncle,  in  Calabna,  about  b.  o.  220.  His  chief  compositions 
were  tragedies,  and  they  were  nearly  all  translated  from  the  Greek.  A  scene 
from  his  Orestes  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (De  Amicit.  c  7),  and  ho  elsewhere 
places  him  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  tragedians. 

In  respect  to  Accius,  see  S.  i.  10.  53,  n. 
As  to  '  senis,'  see  S.  ii.  1 .  34,  n. 

57.  Didtur  Afirani  toga]  Comedies  written  after  a  Greek  model,  witli 
Greek  scenes  and  characters,  were  called  'palliatao';  those  of  which  the  in- 
cidents and  persons  were  Roman  were  called  '  togatae,'  from  the  dress  of  the 
actors,  the  Greek  '  pallium '  corresponding  to  the  Roman  '  toga.'  Afranins 
wrote  principally  '  togatas,'  and  Horace  says  that,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  critics,  his  toga  would  have  suited  Menander ;  that  is,  Menander  need 
not  haye  been  ashamed  of  his  plays.  Afranius  was  some  years  younger  than 
CsBcilius  and  Terence. 

Of  Menander,  who  flourished  at  Athens  during  the  latter  part  of  the  foar& 
centuiT  B.  c,  mention  has  been  made  on  S.  i.  4.  1.  Horace  seems  to  haye 
smdied  Menander.    (See  S.  ii.  3.  11,  n.) 

58.  PlaiUws  ad  exemplar  Siculi  pvoperare  Epicharmiy]  As  to  Horace's 
opinion  of  Plautus,  see  below  (170,  sqq.).  What  his  critics  meant,  when 
they  said  what  Horace  here  attributes  to  them,  I  do  not  know ;  and  since  we 
haye  no  means  of  comparing  the  writings  of  Plautus  and  Epicharmus,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  question  can  be  decided.  Epicharmus,  a  native  of  Cos,  lived 
from  B.  o.  540  to  the  age  of  ninehr.  The  cnicf  part  of  his  literary  life  was 
spent  at  the  court  of  Gelon  and  his  successor  Hiero,  at  Syracuse,  with  Pin- 
dEir,  .^chylus,  and  other  poets  who  were  patronized  at  that  court,  where  he 
composed  comedies,  thirty-five  of  which  are  known  by  their  titles  and  some 
by  firagments.  He  is  commonly  called  the  inventor  of  comedy,  die  fact  being, 
perhaps,  that  his  were  the  first  that  were  written. 

59.  Vincere  CaedUut  gravitate^]    This  comic  poet  was  bora  at  Mediolannm 
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(Milan).  He  was  ft  slave,  bat  aftenrards  received  his  freedom.  He  died 
p.  c.  1 68,  the  year  after  Ennins.  His  contemporaries  held  him  in  high  estima- 
tion. Cicero  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  comic  poets,  but  speaks  ill  of  his 
Latin.  What  is  meant  by  '  gravitate '  is  as  uncertain  as  '  properare '  in  the 
verse  before,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Terentius  arte.]  The  exact  sense  in  which  Horace  meant  this  word  is 
eoually  uncertain  with  the  others ;  perhaps  it  has  reference  to  the  elegance 
or  Terence's  lanp^ua^,  or  the  skill  with  which  he  draws  real  life  in  his  plays. 
There  are  few  like  him  now.  His  name  was  P.  Terentius  Afer.  He  was  a 
slave  in  the  family  of  one  P.  Terentius  Lucanus,  whose  pmnomen  and  gen- 
tile name  he  tooK,  on  his  manumission,  retaining  as  a  co^omen  the  name 
which  he  derived  from  the  place  of  his  buth,  Carthage.  The  plays  we  have 
of  his  are  all  'palliatae,'  derived  more  or  less  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  of 
Menander 

60.  arcto  stipata  theatro]  The  plays  of  Terence  and  all  the  earlier  and 
more  celebrated  poets  were  performed,  at  first,  either  on  scaffoldings  erected 
in  the  Circus,  and  afterwards  taken  down,  or  in  temporary  wooden  theatres, 
usually  on  a  very  lai^  scale ;  the  notion  being  that  a  systematic  encourage- 
ment of  plays,  by  the  erection  of  permanent  buildings,  was  injurious  to  pub- 
lic morals.  The  first  permanent  stone  theatre  at  Kome  (for  they  had  tnem 
in  the  country  towns  some  time  before)  was  built  by  Cn.  Pompeius,  after  the 
Mithridatic  war,  outside  the  walls,  near  the  Campus  Martins. 

62.  Livi  scriplaris  ab  aeco.'\  T.  Livius  Andionicns  is  spoken  of  by  Quin- 
tilian  as  the  first  Roman  poet.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he 
died  B.  c.  221,  or  thereabouts.  He  wrote  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  and 
plays.  These  were  all,  as  far  as  we  know,  'palliatae,'  from  the  urcck. 
Cicero  says  they  were  not  worth  a  second  reading. 

63.  Interdum  valgus]  The  multitude,  he  means,  are  not  altogether  blind 
to  the  defects  of  these  old  writers,  though  many  think  there  is  nothing  like 
them. 

66.  dun  —  ianave]  The  first  represents  the  harshness  of  the  style,  the 
second  its  carelessness.  Compare  A.  P.  445.  'Jove  aequo '  is  the  opposite 
of  'Jove  non  probante'  (C.  i.  2. 19). 

70.  plago$um  mihiparvo  OrbiUum  dictare;]  Orbilins  Pupillus  was  a  native 
of  Beneventum.  In  his  fiftieth  year  (b.  c.  63)  he  came  to  Rome  and  set  up 
a  school.  He  seems  to  have  held  the  rod  as  the  principle  of  school  govern- 
ment He  lived  in  great  poverty,  in  a  earret,  to  nearly  a  hundred  years  of 
age,  having  long  lost  his  memory.  His  townspeople  were  proud  of  him, 
and  erected  a  nuuble  statue  to  his  memoir.  Orbilins  was  in  his  forty-eighth 
year  when  Horace  was  bom.  He  was  therefore  not  young  when  the  poet 
went  to  his  school.    As  to  '  dictare,'  see  8.  i.  10.  75,  n. 

73.  verbum  emicuit]     '  If  a  decent  word  starts  up.' 

75.  ducit  vendiique poemaJ]  'It  brings  forward  and  gives  a  value  to  the 
whole  poem.'  Compare  Juvenal  (vii.  135):  "  Purpura  vendit  Causidicnm, 
vendunt  amethystina." 

79.  crocum  jloresjue  perambulet  Attae  Fabula]  Atta  was  a  writer  of  come- 
dies ('  togatae '),  ot  which  a  few  fragments  remain.  He  died  b.  o.  78.  It  is 
not  clear  that  Horace  had  any  particular  play  in  mind,  but  it  may  have  been 
an  affectatk>n  of  Atta's  to  have  fiowers  scattered  on  the  stage,  on  which  it 
was  usual  to  sprinkle  a  perfume  extracted  from  the  crocus.  The  perfume 
was  mixed  with  water  and  thrown  up  through  pipes,  so  as  to  sprinkle  not 
only  the  stage,  but  the  spectators.  The  most  ramons  crocus  was  that  of 
Mount  Corycns,  in  Cilicia  (see  S.  ii.  4.  68,  n.). 

82.  Q'KM  ffraviM  Ae9t^nt$,\  daudinr  .Ssopus,  the  tragic  actor,  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Cicero's,  and  most  of  the  distingnished  men  of  that  time. 
He  was  older  than  Cicero,  though  the  date  of  his  birth  if  not  known,  or  that 
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of  hU  death.  He  wafl  a  ireedman  of  some  person  beloDging  to  the  Clodia 
gens.    *  Grayis '  is  a  ^ood  epithet  for  a  tragic  actor. 

82.  qnat  doetus  Rosctus  effit :]  Q.  Rosdus,  the  comic  actor,  was  also  an 
intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  who  often  sp&aks  of  him,  and  pleaded  a  caose  for 
him  in  a  speedi  still  in  part  extant.  The  meaning  of  '  doctns '  can  only  bo 
explained  by  the  study  he  gaTe  to  his  profession,  and  the  accnrate  knowledge 
he  acquired  of  the  principles  of  his  art.  He  died  about  b.  c.  62,  and  was 
enormoosly  lidi,  like  JEsopva,  whose  wealth  has  been  referred  to  on  S.  iL 
3.239. 

86.  Jam  Saliare  Namae  carmen]  See  C.  ir.  1.  28,  n.  The  hymns  of  the 
Solii  appear  to  hare  been  very  obscnre ;  bnt  there  were  those  who  thought 
themselves  clever  enough  to  make  them  out,  which  Horace  takes  leave  to 
doubt  It  may  be  that  popular  belief  attributed  the  composition  of  these 
verses  to  Nnma,  who  established  the  Salii  of  Mars. 

93.  Utpnmvm  potUis]  Here  follows  a  description  of  the  Athenians,  as 
they  qnicKly  became  after  the  Persian  war  (b.  c.  480),  and  especially  under 
the  administration  of  Pericles  and  afterwards.  It  is  only  to  Athens  that 
Horace's  language  will  accurately  apply.  On  this  subject  the  student  may 
refer  to  ThiriwaB's  Greece,  Vol.  111.  62,  sq.,  70,  sq.;  IV.  256. 

95.  athletarum  shtdiii,]  The  term  d&KfjTrjs  (from  ^iffka,  the  prizes  of  vic- 
toiy)  was  applied  by  the  Chreeks  only  to  those  who  contended  in  the  great 
games  (the  Olympian,  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Pythian)  for  prizes  in  exer- 
cises of  personal  strength,  as  wrestling,  running,  boxing,  leapine,  throwing 
the  discus  or  javelin.  The  honor  that  was  paid  to  succ^sfhl  *  ainletao '  was 
enormous.  They  were  introduced  at  Rome  about  two  centuries  b.  c,  and 
under  the  emperors  were  a  privileged  class,  and  formed  a  '  collegium.' 

96.  Marmoris  mtt  ehorisfabros  ctut  aeris]  All  the  great  artists  of  this  period, 
as  Phddias,  Polydeitus,  Myron,  wrought  in  bronze  as  well  as  marble,  and 
were  scarcely  less  distinguished  for  engraving  and  chasing,  than  in  the  higher 
departments  of  art.  The  most  celebrated  works  in  ivory  were  the  statues  of - 
Jupiter  Ol^mpins  at  Elis,  and  of  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  execut- 
ed by  Pheidias. 

101.  Odd  placet  aut  odio  est]  Horace  introduces  the  example  of  Athens  to 
show  that  greatness  was  reached  by  thehr  love,  not  of  what  was  old,  but  what 
was  new.  Peace  and  prosperity  brought  with  it  tastes  and  elegances  of  a 
hi^  order ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  there  was  fickleness  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
things,  this  was  to  be  expected,  says  he,  and  may  be  excused,  seeing  what 
human  nature  is. 

104.  Mane  domo  viqilare,]  See  S.  i.  1. 10,  n.  Horace  goes  on  to  compare 
die  change  which  had  come  upon  the  diaracter  of  the  Romans  through  their 
new  taste  for  poetiy,  with  that  which  passed  upon  the  Athenians  when  they 
turned  from  arms  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  he  justifies  the  change  (103-167). 

105.  Cautos  namimbus  rectis]  To  lend  money  on  security  to  good  debtors. 
'Expendere'  is  equivalent  to  'expensum  referre,'  which  means  to  debit  a 
person  in  one's  books  with  money  lent  (see  S.  ii.  3.  69,  n.).  '  Cavere '  is  the 
usual  word  for  giving  or  taking  security.  '  Nomen '  signifies  an  item  or 
entry  in  a  book  of  accounts,  and  '  refbrre  nomina '  to  make  such  entries.  It 
also  is  used  for  a  debt,  and  '  nomen  solvere '  is  to  pay  a  debt ;  '  nomen  fa- 
cere,'  either  to  incur  a  debt  or  to  lend  money ;  for  *  ncere '  is  used  in  botii 
senses :  but  '  nomen '  is  also  used  for  the  defartor  himself. 

110.  carmina  dictant.}  'Bictare'  is  equivalent  to  'scribere,'  because  they 
did  not  usually  vrrite  themselves,  but  dictated  to  a  slave  who  wrote.  See  S. 
i.  10.  92,  n. 

112.  ParthiM  mandaciorA  This  expression,  which  seems  as  if  it  were 
proverbial,  savon  of  the  jealousy  the  Romans  of  that  day  felt  towarda 
the  Parthians.    Elsewhere  Horace  calls  them  'infidi/  C.  iv.  15.  23,    As 
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to  'calamus'  and  'charta,'  see  S.  ii.  3.  2.  7,  and  for  'Bcrinia,'  see  S.  i. 

4.  21,  n. 

114.  abnUmum\  This  is  the  plant  which  we  call  southern- wood,  which  is 
still  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

117.  indocti  doctique]     See  C.  i.  1.  29,  n. 

119.  avarus  Non  temere  est  animus ;]     'Not  readily  given  to  avarice.'    In 

5.  ii.  2.  116  he  says,  "  Nou  temere  ^i  lace  profesta  Quidquam  praeter  olas" 
(see  note),  and  in  £pp.  ii.  2.  13,  ''Non  temere  a  me  Qoivis  ferret  idem," 
where  the  sense  is  much  the  same  as  here. 

122.  Non  fraudem  socio  puarove]  See  C.  iii.  24.  60,  n.,  and  as  to  '  papillo,' 
see  Epp.  i.  1.  21,  n. 

123.  siliquis  et  pane  secundo;]  *  Siliooa'  is  the  pod  or  husk  of  any  legu- 
minous veeetahle ;  but  it  was  applied  particularly  to  a  plant,  the  '  siliqua 
Graeca,'  which  is  still  found  in  ital^  and  Spain.  It  has  no  English  name. 
'  Panis  secundus,'  or  '  secundarios,'  is  bread  made  from  inferior  flour. 

127.  jam  mmc]  See  C.  iii.  6.  23,  n.  As  to  'formo,'  see  C.  iii.  24.  54;  S. 
i.  4. 121 ;  A.  P.  307,  and  other  places.  For  'corrector,'  see  Epp.  i.  15.  37. 
'  Orientia  tempora '  means  the  time  of  youth ;  as  we  say,  the  dawn  of  life. 

132.  Castis  cum  pueris]  The  Carmen  Saeculare  was  sung  by  a  choir  con- 
sisting of  twenty-seven  boys,  and  as  many  girls,  of  noble  birth  (see  Introduc- 
tion) ;  and  such  choruses  were  usual  on  special  occasions  of  that  sort. 

133.  Discerel  uttde  preces]  The  vestal  virgins  addressed  their  prayers  to 
their  goddess,  *  docta  prcce,'  the  equivalent  for  which  is  *  cannine.'  See  C. 
L  2.  26,  where  '  prece '  is  opposed  to  '  carmina,'  though  the  latter  too  were 
prayers,  and  perhaps  in  verse,  but  in  a  set  form,  '  doctae  preces.' 

138.  carmine  Manes.]  The  great  annual  festival  at  which  the  Manes,  the 
souls  of  the  departed,  were  worshipped,  was  the  Lemuria,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  May,  on  the  9th,  llth,  and  13th  days  of  the  month.  They  were 
also  worshipped  shortly  after  a  funeral  at  the  *  feriae  denicales,'  when  the 
family  of  the  deceased  went  through  a  purification.  The  Lares  being  also 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  differed  only  in  name  from  the  Manes,  which  were 
ordinarily  inserted  in  sepulchral  inscriptions,  as  the  Dii  Manes  of  the  depart- 
ed. The  name  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  'good,'  for  none  but  the 
good  could  become  Manes.  Their  existence  was  a  matter  of  some  scepti- 
cism, as  observed  on  C.  i.  4.  16.  Here  the  name  seems  to  embrace  all  the 
infernal  deities,  as  Bis,  Proserpina,  Tellus,  the  Furise,  &c.,  as  well  as  the 
spirits  of  the  dead. 

143.  Tdlurem  porco,]  The  temple  of  Tellus  in  the  Carinae  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  Epp.  i.  7.  48,  n.  She  was  worshipped  among  the  'dii  inferi/ 
or  Manes.  Her  annual  festival,  the  Fordicidia,  was  celebrated  on  the  15th 
of  April.  '  Forda'  in  the  old  language  signified  a  cow.  See  Ovid,  Fast  iv. 
629,  sqq.  But  it  appears  that  sacrifices  were  also  offered  after  harvest,  and 
that  the  victim,  was  a  hog,  which  was  commonly  offered  to  the  Lares.  (C.  iii. 
23,  4,  where  the  feminine  is  used ;  S.  ii.  3.  165 ;  C.  iii.  17.  5 ;  Epp.  i.  16. 58.) 

Silvanum  lacte  piabantf]  In  Epod  ii.  22  the  offerings  to  Silvanus  are  fruits, 
and  there  he  is  spoken  of  as  '  tutor  finium ' :  in  Tibullus  (i.  5.  27)  he  is 
called  'dens  agricola,'  and  the  offerings  are  different  for  wine,  com,  and 
flocks,  all  of  which  he  protected  : 

"  Ilia  deo  sciet  agricolae  pro  vitibus  nvam, 
Pro  segete  spicas,  pro  grege  ferre  dapem." 
Juvenal  (vi.  447)  mentions  a  hog  as  an  offering  to  this  god,  to  whom  women 
were  not  allowed  to  sacrifice,  as  appears  from  that  passage. 

144.  Genium  memorem  bretfis  aevi.]     See  Epp.  L  7.  94,  n. 

^  145.  Fesctmmna  per  hunc  inventa  Itcentia"]  There  was  a  sort  of  rude  iesting 
dialogue  carried  on  in  extempore  verse  at  these  rustic  festivals,  fhU  oi  good- 
tempered  raillery  and  coarse  humor.    These  were  called  'Feeoennina  cai> 
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mhia/  as  is  gcnerallj  supposed  from  the  town  Eesceania  or  Fescemuiuxi, 
belonging  to  the  Falisci.  From  these  verses  others  took  their  name,  which 
were  more  licfmtioos  and  scurrilous,  and  satires  got  the  same  name,  hot  the 
sort  of  poetry  with  which  it  originated  was  harmless,  as  Horace  says.  Conk- 
pare  Virgil,  Geoiig.  ii.  385,  sqq. 

152.  quin  etiam  lex  Poenaqme  iatd]  See  S.  ii.  1.  80,  n.  'Lata'  properly 
belongs  to  '  lex.'  When  a  penalty  was  inserted  in  the  '  lex,'  it  was  '  lex 
sancta,'  as  stated  in  the  note  just  referred  to. 

154.  Describi ;  j  This  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  S.  i.  4.  3 :  "  Si  qnis 
crat  dignns  describi."  '  Fostuarium '  was  a  mode  of  putting  to  death  by 
beating  with  sticks  and  stoning,  usually,  but  not  only,  as  the  passage  shows, 
inflict^  on  soldiers.    (See  Diet.  Antt) 

156.  Gtaeda  otwia  firum  victorem  cqf)ii]  The  taking  of  Syracuse  by  Mar- 
cellus,  B.  c.  212,  t»e  serenth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war,  led  to  the  intro- 
duction into  Rome  of  a  taste  for  Greek  art,  many  fine  works  being  at  that 
tims  first  made  known  to  the  Romans.  In  b.  o.  146,  the  last  year  of  die 
third  Punic  war,  Corinth  was  taken  by  Mummius,  and  Southern  Greece  was 
formed  into  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  Horace  had  probably  both 
these  periods  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  conquest  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the 
towns  of  whidi  were  some  of  the  finest  works  of  Grecian  art  The  &rst  play 
copied  from  the  Greek  was  not  exhibited  at  Rome  tiU  after  the  first  Funic 
war,  which  ended  in  b.  o.  241.    It  was  by  Livins.    See  v.  62,  n. 

158.  DeflaxU  rmments  Satwrjuus]  The  Satumian  verse,  accorduig  to  Nie- 
buhr  (i.  259,  n.),  continued  in  use  till  about  b.  c.  100.  Horace  says  traces 
of  the  old  rudeness  remained  in  his  day,  probably  in  the  less  poUshed 
*  mimes,'  and  in  the  '  Fescennina  carmina,    which  wero  not  extinct. 

161.  Sena  enim]    *  Romanus  must  be  understood  here. 

163.  QjAid  Sophodea  et  TkeapU  et  Aeschtflus}  Thespis  is  hero  introduced  as 
being  (he  reputed  founder  of  Greek  tragedy.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
his  plays  wero  translated  by  or  known  to  the  Roman  tragedians,  of  whoni 
Horace  has  mentioned  Livius,  Ennius,  Ncevius,  Pacuvius,  and  Accius.  We 
know  of  no  others  earlier  than  Accius,  the  last  c^  these ;  and  tlie  number  of 
tragedies  by  these  writers,  the  titles  of  which  have  been  preserved,  is  ono 
hundred  and  nineteen.    As  to  Thespis,  see  A.  P.  275,  n. 

167.  meimtque  lUumm.]  '  But  ignorandy  thinks  an  erasuro  discreditable, 
and  shuns  it.^  That  is,  tliey  were  bold  enough  in  their  style,  and  had  the 
spirit  of  tragedy  in  them,  but  they  did  not  look  sufficiently  to  the  correction 
and  polishing  of  their  language ;  they  admitted  words  which  were  out  of 
taste,  and  thought  too  much  care  in  composition  beneath  them.  This  is 
pretty  much  what  he  says  of  Lucilius  (S.  i.  10.  56,  saq.). 

168.  arcssst^j  See  £pp.  L  5.  6,  n.  'Ex  medio'  is  from  common  life. 
Horace  says  comedy  is  supposed  to  be  very  easy,  because  the  matter  is  com- 
mon; but,  in  fact,  it  gives  more  trouble  in  proportion  to  the,  readiness  with 
which  it  is  cridcised  and  faults  are  detected  and  condemned,  *  The  following 
remarks  on  the  stage  grew  out  of  the  allusion  to  the  Greek  writers,  but  they 
are  not  closely  connected  with  what  is  passed.  They  are  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  deprecadng  the  excessive  admiradon  and  support  bestowed  on  the 
drama  at  the  expense  of  other  poetry  ( 168  -  213). 

170.  Piautui]  It  appears  that  Horace  had  no  great  opinion  of  Plantns, 
all  whose  greatness,  he  says,  lay  in  the  drawing  of  small  parts.  Kiebnhr 
judges  otherwise :  he  calls  him  one  of  the  greatest  poetical  geniuses  of  an- 
tiquity. ^  The  language  of  Plautus  would  oe  rough  to  the  ears  of  Horace, 
and  his  jokes  and  allusions,  drawn  principally  from  die  lower  orders,  or  taken 
from  the  Greek  and  adapted  to  the  common  sort  of  people,  did  not  interest 
him. 

173.  QfiontuM  sit  Doeaennua]  This  person,  who  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere, 
must  have  been  a  comic  writ<»r  of  tho  dnv. 
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1 74.  percurrat  pdpita  tocco ;]  The  front  part  of  the  stage  where  the  actors 
spoke  was  called  *  pulpitam/  by  the  Greeks  Xoycioi/.  As  to  '  soccas,'  see  S. 
i.  3.  127,  n.  It  was  worn  by  comic  actors,  as  being  a  less  dignified  order  of 
covering  for  the  feet  than  the  *  cothurnus/  A  go<S  representation  of  it  will 
be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  Other  shoes  worn  in  comedy  were 
'baxeae*  and  *  crepidae/ for  the  same  reason,  each  being  a  loose  sort  of 
slipper,  and  the  latter  not  materially  different  from  the  '  soccns.'  Horace 
means  that  Dossennns  is  careless  in  the  composition  of  his  plays>  which  he 
expresses  by  his  running  about  the  stage  with  loose  slippers.  His  only  care, 
he  says,  is  to  make  money. 

177.  venioso  Gloria  cwrru]     See  S.  i.  6.  23,  n. 

185.  Si  diaeordet  eques,]     See  S.  i.  10.  76,  n. 

186.  Aut  wnum  out  pugiles  ;]  Augustus  himself  had  a  liking  for  boxers,  as 
mentioned  on  £pp.  i.  1 .  49.  The  interruptions  to  the  regular  drama  whidi 
Horace  here  mentions  appear  to  have  been  of  common  occurrence.  Though 
the  acting  of  plays  was  m  Horace's  time  carried  on  in  a  theatre  (r.  60,  n.) 
erected  for  this  special  purpose,  it  appears  the  people  insisted  sometimes  on 
having  a  bear-bait  or  a  boxing-match  there  to  amuse  them,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  equites  in  the  front  rows,  who,  however,  Horace  says, 
were  themselves  taken  too  much  with  processions  and  shows  that  appealed 
more  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear. 

187.  Verum  equitis]  'But  with  the  eqncs,  too,  all  his  pleasure  was  shifted 
from  the  ear  to  the  erring  eye  and  vain  delights.'  He  means  that  the  eye  is 
easily  dazzled  and  deluded.  The  ear  takes  in  what  it  receives,  and  conveys 
it  to  the  mind  without  error. 

189.  auitua  premuniur]  At  the  back  of  the  stage  was  the  'scena,'  or  wall 
on  which  was  painted  some  scene  suitable  to  the  performance.  Before  this 
'  scena '  was  a  curtain,  which  was  let  down  below  the  stage  when  the  acting 
began,  and  raised  when  it  was  over.  This  curtain  was  called  '  anlaenm.' 
The  raising  of  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  play  is  referred  to  in  A.  P. 
154,  sq. 

191 .  regumfortuna]  This  is  equivalent  to  *  fortunati  reges.'  The  expression 
is  like  those  noticed  at  S.  i.  2.  32 ;  ii.  1.  72. 

192.  Esaedafestinanty]  The  '  essedum '  was  originally  the  name  of  a  Brit- 
ish or  Ganlish  war-chanot,  derived  from  a  Celtic  root.  The  name  came  to 
be  applied  to  a  travelling  carriage  on  two  wheels  and  drawn  by  two  horses. 
The  '  pilentum '  was  a  carriage  used  in  processions,  and  appears  to  have  been 
usually  of  a  luxurious  kind,  with  well-stuffod  cushions,  ana  used  by  women. 
It  was  also  a  travelling  carriage.  As  to  'petorritum,'  see  S.  i.  6. 104,  n., 
and  Epp.  i.  II.  28,  n. 

193.  captiva  Corinthus.]  The  taking  of  Corinth  may  have  been  represented 
by  spoils  of  Corinthian  bronze. 

194.  DemocrituSj]  See  Epp.  i.  12. 12,  n.  Democritns  had  the  character  of 
a  laughing  philosopher,  one  who  turned  things  habitually  into  ridicule. 

196.  Sive  elepft€u  albus]  The  king  of  Ava  has  for  one  of  his  many  titles 
the  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant ;  and  it  has  been  usual  for  the  British  gov- 
ernment, when  an  elephant  of  this  color  was  caught  in  their  territories,  to 
send  it  with  due  ceremony  as  a  present  to  his  Blaiesty.  White  elephants  are 
merely  lusus  naturae:  they  are  not  a* distinct  species,  as  some  have  supposed. 
They  have  pink  eyes,  like  other  albinos,  but  do  not  differ  from  the  brown 
animal  in  otoer  respects.    They  are  not  common. 

198.  mimo]     See  S.  i.  10.  6,  n. 

202.  Garpanum  mugire  Pjf^l     See  C.  ii.  9.  7. 

207.  Laria  TareiUino]    The  aifferent  shades  of  the  purple  dye  were  obtained 
by  different  mixtures  of  the  juice  of  the  '  murex '  with  that  of  the  '  purpura,' 
both  of  which  were  shell-fish,  found  in  great  abundance  on  both  coasts  of 
47 
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Those  of  Baiie  were  most  celebrated  on  the  west  coast  (S.  ii.  4. 32),  and  those 
of  Tarcntam  on  the  east.  The  violet  color  was  much  in  fashion  at  this  thne, 
together  with  the  scarlet  peculiar  to  Tarentnm.  The  Tarentines  imitated  all 
the  foreign  xarieties.  Bat  these  imitations,  whether  made  from  the  fish  or 
the  '  facos/  never  came  up  to  the  original  dyes,  and  were  easily  detected. 
(See  Epp.  i.  10.  26,  n.) 

208.  quaefacere  ipse  recusem]  That  is,  what  his  nature  refuses  to  do,  what 
he  has  no  capacitv  for.  Horace  denies  that  he  is  disposed  to  detract  from 
the  merits  of  good  dramatic  poets ;  on  the  oontraij,  he  considers  that  he  who 
could  succeed  in  exciting  his  feelings  with  fictitious  grie&  and  feaxs,  and 
transport  him  in  imagination  to  distant  places,  could  do  anything  he  chcMse  to 
try,  dance  on  a  tight  rope  if  he  pleased,  in  which  there  is  a  little  jocular  irony 
perhaps.  Dancing  on  the  tight  rope  was  carried,  it  seems,  to  great  perfection 
among  the  ancients.  The  Greek  name  for  a  rope-dancer  was  aYOivo/San/r, 
the  Latin  'funambulus ' ;  those  who  exhibited  at  Rome  were  usually  Greeka. 

216.  Curcun  redde  6ret«m,]  'Reddere'  is  'to  pay,'  and  'curam  redde  hre- 
vem '  is  *  pay  a  slight,  passing  attention.'  *  Munus  Apolline  dignum,'  '  an 
offering  worthy  of  Apollo,'  means  the  library  mentioned,  C.  i.  31,  Introduc- 
tion. 

220.  Vt  vinda  egomet  caedam  mea,]  The  man  who  damages  his  own  Tinea 
hurts  himself  more  than  any  one  else,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  proTcih. 
Horace  goes  on  jocularly  to  relate  many  offences  of  poets  arising  out  of  their 
want  of  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 

223.  revUmmus  irrevocati;]  The  compounds  of  'volvo '  are  used  for  read- 
ing, from  ihe  shape  of  the  books  rolled  up.  'Revolveie'  is  to  read  again. 
One  of  the  ways  that  he  says  authors  get  themselves  into  trouble  is  by  read- 
ing over  again  and  again  passages  they  think  very  fine,  but  whidi  their 'pfttroa 
has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  for  again. 

225.  deducta  po6matafilo;\    See  S.  i.  10.  44,  n. 

230.  Aeditvm]  This  word  means  the  keeper  of  a  temple.  Horace  says,  it 
is  worth  while  to  sec  what  kind  of  persons  should  be  intrusted  widi  the  keep- 
ing of  the  fkmc  of  Augustus,  what  poets  should  be  allowed  to  tell  of  it,  — 
and  with  this  subject  he  concludes. 

233.  ClioerUuSy^  Chosrilus  of  lasos  was  a  poet  "^o  accompanied  Alexan- 
der and  wrote  verses  on  his  battles.  They  were  very  poor,  according  to 
Horace.  This  poet  has  been  confounded  with  a  native  of  Samos,  who  was 
in  tlie  pay  of  Xerxes.  He  is  mentioned  again,  A.  P.  357.  'Male  natis  ver- 
sibus '  means  verses  made  by  a  poet  who  was  not  bom  such,  seeing  that 
*  poeta  nascitur  non  fit.* 

234.  Retttdil  acceptosA  See  note  on  S.  ii.  3.  69.  '  Philippi '  were  gold 
coins  with  Pliilip's  head  on  them,  the  Macedonian  '  stater,*  of  which  many 
specimens  are  in  existence.  Its  value  is  reckoned  at  £\  3«.  6d.  of  Kngliah 
money.     (See  Diet.  Antt.) 

236.  Atramenia,]  Ink  was  used  by  the  ancients.  The  Greeks  called  it 
ficXav,  the  Romans  '  atramentum  scriptorium  *  or  '  librarium,'  to  distinguish 
it  from  shoemaker's  dye,  also  called  '  atramentum,'  and  a  paint  which  had 
the  same  name.  See  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  Horace  says  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  poets  to  defile  great  deeds  with  bad  verses,  as  the  fingers  are 
defiled  when  Aey  handle  ink. 

239.  ne  quU  se  praetor  Apellen]  Apelles  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourth  century  b.  c,  at  the  court  of  Philip  and  in  the  camp  of  Alexander. 
This  storv  —  that  Alexander  would  not  suffer  himself  to  bo  painted  by  any 
but  Apelles  —  is  referred  to  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Plutarch  (Alex,  c  4). 
His  reputation  as  a  painter  stood  higher  than  any  other  of  antiquity. 


and 


240.  alius  Lmippd]    Lysippus  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Apelles, 
d  a  native  of  Sicyoh.    Ho  wrought  almost  entirely  in  oronze.    He  made 
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several  stataes  of  Alexander,  whom  he  appears,  like  Apelles,  to  have  fol- 
lowed into  Asia. 

244.  Boeotum  in  ctezmo]  The  dolness  and  sensuality  of  the  Boeotians  were 
proverbial.  The  cause  it  is  not  easy  to  assign.  Polybius  says  it  was  unpar- 
alleled in  Grecian  history. 

245.  tua  de  iejudicia  atque  Munera,']  Respecting  Virgil  and  Varius,  see 
S.  i.  5  40,  n.  Augustus  had  an  affection  for  them  both,  and  a  Scholiast  says 
he  made  each  of  them  a  present  of  a  million  sesterces. 

248.  aenea  signa,]  The  word  *  signum '  applies  generally  to  all  carved  or 
cast  figures,  while  *  statua '  applies  only  to  full-leng5i  figures. 

251.  Repenie$  per  humum]  This  is  expressed  by  '  pedcstris.'  See  C.  ii.  12. 
9,n. 

252.  arcei  Moniibus  impotitaSf]  See  C.  iv.  14. 12,  and  33,  n.  This  descrip- 
tion would  especially  apply  to  the  conquest  of  the  Cantabri,  and  the  Illyrian 
and  Alpine  tnbes. 

254.  AuspiciU]     See  C.  i.  7.  27,  n. 

255.  Qaustrague  cu$todem  pacis  cohibetUia]  That  which  is  commonlv  called 
the  Temple  of  Janus  was  a  passage  enclosed  between  two  gates  leading  out 
of  the  city.  A  statue  of  Janus  was  placed  there,  and  from  this  and  the  two 
gates  the  place  was  called  Janus  Geminus.  It  was  built,  according  to  tra- 
dition, by  Numa  (Livy  i.  19).  The  gates  were  open  in  war  and  closed  in 
peace.  Horace's  explanation  is,  that  the  gates  were  shut  during  peace  to  pre- 
vent its  guardian  from  leaving  Uie  city.  The  first  time  the  gates  were  shut 
during  the  Republic  was  b.  o.  235.  By  Augustus  they  were  closed  three 
times  (see  C.  iv.  15.  9,  n.),  after  the  battle  of  Actium  and  taking  of  Alexan- 
dria, A.  u.  c.  725,  and  after  the  Cantabrian  war,  a.  u.  c.  729.  The  third 
occasion  is  not  known. 

256.  Etfarmidatam  Parthis]     See  Epp.  i.  12.  27,  n. 

262.  Ducit  enim  cttiia]  '  Quis  *  belongs  both  to  '  discit '  and  to  *  deridet.' 
Horace^  says  men  are  more  apt  to  remember  what  is  ridiculous  than  that 
which  is  good  and  serious;  and  therefore  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have. one's 
name  associated  with  silly  verses  or  an  ugly  wax  image,  such  as  the  admirera 
of  public  men  might  thinV  to  honor  them  with.  Busts  of  literary  and  other 
distinguished  men  were  put  up  in  the  public  libraries  (see  S.  i.  4.  21,  n.),  and 
were  probably  multiplied  for  sale.  They  were  sometimes  made  of  wax,  of 
which  material  were  made  the  family  busts  preserved  in  the  atria  of  private 
houses. 

268.  ceqmi  porrecbu  apertay]  As  to  *  capsa,'  see  the  note  last  referred  to. 
Horace  speaks  of  being  stretched  out  in  an  open  box  as  if  he  were  a  corpse 
being  carried  on  a  'vilis  area'  (S.  i.  8.  9,  n.)  to  the  common  burial-ground, 
that  is,  to  the  grocer's  shop.  '  Vicum'  may  mean  the  *  Vicus  Thurarius,' 
which  was  a  part  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus  mentioned  S.  ii.  3.  228.  '  Porrcctus  * 
is  used  commonly  for  corpses.  *  Aperta '  keeps  up  the  notion  of  a  *  sanda- 
piU,'  or  common  bier,  on  which  the  poor  were  earned  out  to  burial.  In  plain 
language,  Horace  says  he  might  expect  his  panegyrist's  verses  to  be  carried 
to  tne  grocer  (to  whom  and  the  trunk-maker  waste  paper  goes  still),  and  him- 
self to  be  held  up  to  ridicule  with  the  author. 


EPISTLE    II. 

This  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Julius  Florus,  to  whom  also  the  third  of  the 
first  Book  was  written.  (See  Introduction.)  Its  professed  purpose  is  to 
excuse  Horace  for  not  having  sent  Florus  any  verses.  He  says  he  had 
warned  him  before  he  went  that  ho  should  not  l>e  able  to  write ;  that  he  had 
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grown  lazj.  He  reminds  him,  too,  that  he  had  orig^inallj  only  written  verses 
to  hring  liiniself  into  notice  because  be  was  poor,  and  now  he  had  not  the 
same  stimulus.  Besides,  he  was  getting  on  in  jeais,  and  people's  tastes  were 
so  various,  and  the  noises  and  engagements  of  the  town  so  distracting,  and 
the  trouble  of  giving  and  receiving  compliments  so  great,  that  he  had  aban- 
doned poetry  in  disgust.  It  was  better  to  study  pUlosophy,  in  respect  to 
which  he  reasons  with  himself  through  neariy  a  hundred  lines,  the  substance 
of  which  is  that  he  had  better  be  content  with  what  he  baa  got  by  his  pn>fi»- 
don,  set  to  work  to  purge  his  mind,  and  leave  jests  and  wantonness  to 
youn^r  men. 

This  Epistle  furnishes  materials  for  a  considerable  part  of  Horace's  biog- 
raphy, and  makes  us  acauainted  with  his  poetical  career  in  particular. 

It  is  probable  that  Florus  continued  attached  to  Tibenus,  and  was  with 
him  when  he  was  campaigning  with  Augustus  some  years  aher  die  Arme- 
nian expedition,  on  which  they  were  engaged  when  the  other  Epistle  was 
written. 

1.  Ihre,  bono  daroque]  See  Introduction ;  and  as  to  the  character  of  Tibe- 
rius, see  Epp.  i.  9.  4,  n.  His  name  was  that  of  his  fnher,  Tiberius  Clandios 
Kero,  till  his  adoption  by  Augustus,  ▲.  d.  4,  when  he  became  Tiberias 
Claudius  Kero  C«sar. 

2.  fNitom  TAure  vel  Gabui^  That  is,  'anvwhere  yon  please.'  The  poets 
like  to  give  reality  to  their  illustrations  by  being  specific.  This  b  DiUea- 
burger's  remark.    As  to  Gabii,  see  Epp.  i.  1 1.  7,  n. 

5.  nummorum  nu'UAus  octoA  8,000  sesterces,  *  nummus '  beine  used  as  an 
equivalent  for  '  sestertius.'  This  sum  was  about  65/.  sterling.  Much  larger 
sums  were  given  for  handsome  slaves,  and  this  boy's  accomplishments,  if  they 
were  real,  would  make  him  worth  a  good  price.  There  would  be  reason, 
therefore,  to  suspect,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  owner  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
hinu    See  S.  ii.  7.  42,  n. 

7.  LiOendis  Graecis]  The  'literati'  were  a  separate  class  in  tiie  slave 
fiimily,  and  were  subdivided  into  '  anagnostae '  or  '  lectores '  (who  read  to 
their  masters,  chiefly  at  their  meals,  or,  if  their  masters  were  authors,  they 
read  their  productions  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  guests),  and  '  libmii '  or 
^scribae,'  used  for  writing  from  dictation,  taking  care  of  the  library,  keeping 
accounts,  etc.,  and  hence  called  pueri  or  servi  "a  studiis,'  *ab  epistolis,^  •  a 
bibltotheca,'  '  notarii,'  etc.  There  were  also  architects,  sculptors,  painters, 
engravers,  and  other  artists,  who  all  came  under  the  same  general  head  of 
'  literati.'  The  boy  in  this  place  miffht  also  be  put  among  the  '  cantores '  or 
'  symphoniad,'  the  choir  or  band  who  sang  and  played  to  their  master  at 
meals.  In  short,  he  was  fit  for  any  of  the  aix>ve  employments,  according  to 
his  owner's  estimate ;  which  he  professes  to  put  in  a  mo<lcst  way,  for  fbar  he 
should  seem  to  be  puffing  his  property,  and  so  depreciate  its  valoe.  Tbo 
diminutive  '  littemlis '  is  ^cd  wi&  this  design. 

12.  meo  sum  pauper  in  aere.]  '  Aes  alienum '  is  used  for  a  debt,  and  'aes 
proprinm,'  *  suum,'  etc  is  therefore  money  not  borrowed.  The  man  here 
says  he  is  not  rich,  but  what  he  has  is  his  ovm.  "  I  am  poor,  (but  live)  on 
my  own  means." 

13.  Nemo  hoc  mattffonum  faceni  t\!bi;\  He  professes  to  deal  as  a  friend. 
The  'mangones'  were  slave-dealers,  a  class  in  no  favor,  but  often  very  rich. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  payyavov,  /uiyyayev«»,  to  juggle,  cheat. 
They  were  distinguished  from  *  mercatores,'  being  called  *  venalidarii,'  *  ve- 
nales '  signifying  sUves.  The  way  of  '  raising '  slaves  for  the  market  and 
selling  them  differed  but  little  from  the  practice  in  modem  times. 

14.  Semdhiccesmvit]  He  once  was  behind  his  time,  and  hid  himself  under 
or  on  the  staircase  for  fear  of  a  flogging.    'Cessator' and  <erro' were  synon- 
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ymous  words.  (See  S.  ii.  7. 100, 113,  u.)  The  stairs  may  have  heen  dark 
sometimes,  and,  as  in  most  houses  the  principal  accommodation  was  on  the 
ground  floor,  it  is  probable  that  so  much  regard  was  not  had  to  the  lighting 
of  tlie  staircase  as  we  pay  now.  It  appears  a  whip  was  hung  up  in  some 
conspicuous  place. 

17.  poenae  securus,]  Among  the  faults  the  seller  of  a  slave  was  bound  to 
tell  was  running  away.    See  S.  ii.  3.  285. 

21.  ne  mea  aaevus  Jurgares]  *Mea' belongs  to  'epistola.'  'Jurgo'  is  in- 
transitive. *  Do  not  be  cruel,  and  complain  because  I  sent  you  no  letter  in 
reply.'  Floras  had  written,  probably,  more  than  once,  expostulating  with  him 
on  his  silence,  and  had  got  no  answer. 

24.  Si  tamen  aUenta$f}  '  Attentare '  is  to  attack,  or  attempt  to  overthrow. 
'Mecnm  facientia '  means  that  they  are  on  his  side. 

mtper  hoc]  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  means  *  besides  this,*  as  in  S.  ii.  6. 3, 
"Et  panlum  silvao  super  his'*  (see  note),  or  'about  this,'  as  "Pallescet  su- 
per his  "  (A.  P.  429).     Orelli  takes  it  the  former  way. 

25.  non  mittam  carmina]  *  Carmina '  means  lyric  verses,  ^hich  Floras 
seems  to  have  asked  for. 

26.  LucuUi  mile$  collecta  viatica]  As  to  Lucnllos,  see  Epp.  i  6.  40,  n. 
Whatever  groundwork  of  trath  there  may  be  in  this  story,  Horace  has  evi- 
dently altered  it  to  suit  his  purpose.  '  Viatica '  would  include  money  as  well 
as  baggage.  Cicero  uses  the  word  metaphorically  for  money  (Cat.  Maj.  c. 
18) :  *' Avaritia  senilis  quid  sibi  velit  non  intelligo.  Potest  enim  quidpiam 
esse  absurdius  quam  quo  minus  viae  restat  eo  plus  viatici  quaerere  ?  " 

30.  Praesidium  rfgale]  This  would  be  a  fortress  in  which  Mithridates  kept 
some  part  of  his  treasures. 

33.  bis  dena  super  sestertia]  The  '  sestertinm '  (1,000  sestertii)  was  a  sum 
equal  to  about  8t  174.  of  English  money,  twenty  of  which  (166/.  ISs.  4d.) 
would  not  be  a  large  sum  for  an  officer  of  rank.  But  he  must  be  supposed, 
from  his  exploits,  to  have  held  some  command. 

34.  Forte  sub  hoc  tempus]  *  Soon  after  this  time '  (see  Epod.  2.  44,  n.  in 
respect  to  'sub'  with  an  accusative  in  phrases  of  time).  Lucullus  had  the 
title  of  'proconsul'  of  Cilicia.  But  ho  is  here  called  'i)raetor.'  He  had 
been  *  praetor  urbanus,'  but  went  into  Asia  at  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ship, and  therefore  with  the  title  of  'proconsul.'  A  'praetor'  taking  a 
province  went  with  the  title  of  '  propraetor,'  as  Bratus  dia  into  Macedonia. 
(See  S.  i.  7.  18.) 

40.  <ftd  mnam  perdidit,]  The  Romans  wore  a  girdle  when  walking  or 
actively  occupied,  to  hold  up  the  end  of  their  timic.  Hence  the  expressions 
'  praecmctns,'  '  succinctns,'  for  those  who  were  hastening  or  engaged  in 
active  work.  (See  S.  i.  5.  6,  n.)  In  this  girdle  ('zona^or  'cingulum') 
they  often  carried  their  money.  Hence  '  rona '  came  to  be  used  generally 
for  a  purse.  The  more  common  word  'cramena'  was  a  bag,  generally  of 
leather,  hung  on  the  arm  or  round  the  neck,  or  sometimes  perhaps  to  the 
'zona.' 

42.  Iratus  Oraiis]     See  Epp.  i.  2.  2,  n. 

43.  Adjecere  bonae]  The  knowledge  acquired  at  Athens  was  not  only 
philosophy  in  all  its  branches,  but  Qreek  literature,  with  which  Horace  be- 
came familiar,  especially  with  the  lyric  poets,  whose  works  were  probably 
never  taught  in  die  schools  at  Rome.  But  he  here  only  refers  to  his  dialecti- 
cal studies,  which  he  pursued  in  the  school  of  the  Academy,  the  head  of 
which  at  this  time  was  Theomnestus,  whose  lectures  Bratus  attended  (Plut. 
Brat  c.  24).  Academus  was  an  Attic  hero,  and  there  was  a  spot  of  ground 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus, 
which  was  dedicated  to  him  and  planted  with  olives,  and  called  after  his 
name,  Academia.    Hero  Plato  tangnt,  and  hence  bis  school  was  named. 

47* 
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44.  airvo  dignomsen rxtim,]  'Canrnm'  is  used  here  like  'pmnm/  Jbr 
'falsehood.' 

48.  fiofi  rttpcmmn  lacertiB.]  Kot  destined  to  match  the  streiiffti^  of  Angvs- 
tas.  (See  S.  ii.  7.  85,  n.)  In  the  first  engagement  at  Philippi  (a.  u.  a  712), 
Bratos  defeated  the  forces  of  Augustus,  and  got  possession  of  Ids  eamp, 
while  M.  Antonins  on  the  other  hand  defeated  Cassins,  who  destroyed  himr 
self.  But  twenty  days  afterwards  a  second  engagement  went  against  Bnttaa, 
and  he  likewise  put  an  end  to  himselE  Bnitns  attached  to  his  eaose  the 
young  Romans  studying  at  Athens,  and  tiie  battles  and  wanderings  he  led 
them  through  are  related  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  (c.  34,  sqq.). 

51.  Et  Imris  el  JwkUA  *  Laris '  is  equiralent  to  '  domos/  As  to  tfie  difier- 
ence  between  '  domus  and  '  fundus,'  see  S.  ii.  5.  108,  n.  Horace's  patri- 
mony was  forfeited  because  he  was  of  the  republican  par^.  He  says  nothing 
of  the  scribe's  place  which  Suetonius  says  he  bought  (with  what  means  does 
not  appear),  nor  does  he  mention  how  he  got  his  pardon  and  permission  to 
return  to  Rome.  He  only  says  he  was  driven  by  poverty  to  write  verses, 
which  therefoVe  he  first  wrote  for  fame,  that  is,  to  brii^  himself  into  the 
notice  of  those  who  were  able  to  relieve  his  wants,  as  Sueccnas  did.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  what  he  wrote  at  first  It  is  probable  that  he  suppressed 
much  of  his  early  poetry. 

53.  Qmejooterunt  unqwxm\  The  'dcuta,'  Kwvttw^  hemlock,  was  used  as 
an  antifebrile  medicine.  Horace  asks  what  amount  of  '  dcuta '  would  be 
sufficient  to  cool  his  veins,  if  he  wero  so  feverishly  bcait  upon  writing  as  to 
do  so  when  he  could  live  without  it. 

60.  Hie  Bioneis  termonilms]  Bion  was  bom  on  the  Borysthenes,  and  was 
hence  called  Boiysthenites.  He  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury B.  c.  He  studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  and,  after  passing  through 
various  sects,  became  at  last  a  Peripatetic.  It  is  said  ho  wrote  certain 
books  on  the  follies  of  mankind  of  a  very  bitter  character.  As  'sal'  is  pnt 
for  wit  (S.  i.  10. 3), '  sale  nigro '  means  coarse  wit. 

61.  Tres  mUd  amvivae]  He  treats  his  friends,  all  asking  him  for  different 
sorts  of  verse,  as  guests  at  a  dinner  each  liking  different  £^,  so  that  he  does 
not  know  what  to  give  them. 

67.  Hie  sponsum  vocatA    This  is  a  repetition  of  S.  ii.  6.  23. 

68.  cubai  hie  in  coUe  QtiiWm,]  As  to  '  cubat,'  see  S.  i.  9. 18>  n.  Mons 
Quirinolis  was  in  the  sixth,  or  most  northern  division  (Kf  the  city;  Mons 
Aventinus,  in  the  opposite  quarter,  the  thirteenUi  region. 

70.  IntervaUa  viaes  humane  commoda.\  *A  pretty  convenient  distance,  yon 
see.'    '  Humane '  is  not  used  in  this  ironical  way  elsewhere. 

71 .  Purae  sunt  plateae,]  This  is  a  supposed  answer,  the  rejoinder  to  which 
k  in  y.  72.  'Platea'  is  a  less  general  name  than  'vicus.'  It  applies  only 
to  the  broader  streets.  The  word,  being  derived  fix)ra  the  Greek  frXorcia, 
would  properly  have  its  penult  long.  It  suits  Horace  to  shorten  it.  As  to 
the  obstructions  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  best  of  which  wero  \Mk  nanow, 
see  Epp.  i.  6.  51,  n.    *  Purae '  means  unobstructed. 

72.  redemptor,}  See  ^.  ii.  1 8. 1 8,  n. ;  iii.  1 .  35,  n.  '  Calidus '  only  strength- 
ens '  festinat,'  he  is  in  hot  haste :  the  substantiyes  aro  in  the  ablative, '  cum ' 
being  omitted. 

73.  tnachina]  Probably  a  pulley  raising  a  large  stone  or  beam  for  the 
upper  part  of  a  building,  and  swinging  it  over  the  heads  of  the  passengers. 
As  to  'funera,'  see  S.  i.  6.  43,  n. 

77.  amat  nemus]    See  C.  i.  1.  30,  n.     Compare  Juvenal  (vii.  53,  s<iq.). 

80.  cantracta  aegui  vettigia]  *  To  follow  the  confined  stOM  of  the  poets,' 
by  which  he  m^ns  that  the  poets  walk  in  a  path  narrowecl  by  fixed  rales  ; 
and  that  it  requires  thought  and  diligence  to  tread  in  their  steps. 

81.  vacuoM  desumpnt  Athenat,]    Sec  Epp.  i.  7.  45,  n.  for  '  vaonas.'    Horace 
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iays  tiie  nuui  who  hu  retired  to  stadr,  aa  he  bad  done  at  Athens,  and  has 
shat  himself  np  for  sereral  years,  and  got  doll  over  bis  books  and  bis  medi- 
tations, cannot  open  his  lips  when  be  gets  to  Rome,  and  is  only  lanehed  at 
by ^  the  people  for  his  sobriety.  This  is  an  odd  defence  for  one  who  had 
written  so  mnch  as  he  had  done  at  Rome.  It  is  meant  for  a  joke.  'Septem 
annis'  is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  as  if  Horace  had  been  seven  years  at 
Athens,  which  is  very  improbable,  but  for  any  considerable  naml>er.  He 
was  only  twenty-two  when  he  joined  Brutus,  ▲.  n.  c.  711. 

87.  Iffater  erat  Romae]  Who  these  brothers  were  Horace  does  not  tell  ns, 
and  it  docs  not  matter.  One  was  a  jnrisconsnltus  (see  S.  i.  1.  9,  n.),  and  the 
other  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  The  lawyer  said  the  rhetorician  was  a  per^ct 
Gracchus  for  eloquence,  and  he  returned  the  compliment  by  declaring  that 
his  brother  was  a  second  Scsevola  for  legal  learning.  And  this  sort  of  mu- 
tual flatteiy  goes  on,  Horace  says,  among  poets,  and  he  cannot  keep  pace 
with  their  passion  for  praise.  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  his  brother  Cains  were 
both,  in  Cicero's  opinion,  great  orators.  We  need  not  therefore  attempt  to 
decide  which  Horace  means  us  to  understand  here.  Q.  Mucins  Scievola  the 
augur,  son-in-law  of  C.  Laelius,  and  an  early  instructor  of  Cicero  (Lael.  c.  1 ), 
was  learned  in  the  law ;  but  his  namesake  and  younger  contemporary,  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  (mentioned  in  the  same  treatise),  was  more  celebrated 
still.  This  name,  therefore,  like  that  of  Gracchus  for  oratory,  stands  for  a 
consummate  jurist. 

88.  move  audirei  hmwret^     Compare  Epp.  i.  7.  84,  "  vineta  crepat  mera." 
90.  ar^oi\     Compare  iv.  6.  25 :  "  Doctor  argutae  fidicen  Thaliae."    It 

means  melodious,  and  is  a  sort  of  mock  compliment. 

92.  Caelatumque  twvem  Musi*  cpu$]  It  is  likened  to  a  perfect  piece  of 
cfkrved  work,  in  which  all  the  Muses  had  a  hand. 

93.  quanta  moUmine]  This  expresses  the  pompous  stmt  with  which  they 
pass  the  library  of  Apollo,  in  which  they  take  it  for  granted  a  place  is  re- 
served for  them.    As  to  'aedem,'  see  S.  i.  10.  38. 

95.  procid]  This  word  signifies  any  distance,  great  or  small.  Here  it 
means  hard  by,  as  in  S.  ii.  6.  105;  £pp.  L  7.  'Quid  fcrat'  means  what 
each  has  to  say. 

97.  CcMiUmur  H  iotidem  plagis]  They  carry  on  such  a  contest  of  mutual 
flatteiy,  that  they  are  like  two  gladiators,  each  trying  to  get  the  better  of  the 
other.  '  Samnites '  were  a  particular  class  of  gladiators,  so  called  because 
the^  wore  the  same  arms  as  that  people,  particnlariy  an  oblong  shield.  See 
S.  iL  6.  44,  n.  'Ad  lamina  prima'  would  be  nsuMly  till  the  second  course, 
when  Uie  lights  were  brought  iu.  Among  the  amusements  that  rich  men  had 
at  their  dinners  were  gladiators  who  fought  with  blunt  weapons ;  and  here 
the  contest  is  said  to  be  protracted  ('  lento ')  till  the  lights  came  in.  It  was 
a  long  trial  of  skill 

99.  pttneto  iUiu$ ;]  In  his  judgment  or  by  his  vote.  When  an  election 
took  place,  there  were  certain  persons  called  '  custodes '  appointed  to  take 
the  votes  and  prick  off  the  number  given  for  each  candidate.  From  this 
process  votes  came  to  be  called  '  puucta.'    See  A.  P.  343,  n. 

101.  Fit  Minmermus]  See  Epp.  i.  6.  65,  n.  Horace  seems  to  think  him 
superior  to  Callimachus,  who  was  a  grammarian  and  voluminous  prose- 
wnter  as  well  as  a  poet,  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and  established  at  Alexandria 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  Energetes,  in  the  third  cen- 
tuiy  B.  G.    '  Optivo,'  signifying  '  desired,'  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

105.  impune  teamtAtut}  Hie  says,  when  he  has  done  writing  and  recovered 
his  senses  (whidi  was  the  same  thing ),  he  should  stop  his  ears,  and  they 
might  recite  without  fear  of  reprisals.    See  Epp.  i.  19. 39. 

113.  Verin  maven  loco,]  The  notion  of  the  censor  is  kept  np.  See  note 
on  6.  i.  6.  20. 
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114.  Et  vefmnim'  adkuc]  This  is  a  waj  of  sayniff  tiiat  tho  verses,  though 
they  maj  be  expunged,  still  are  k^  iq  the  authors  desk,  because  he  has  a 
regard  for  th^n,  and  cannot  make  up  his  mind  ta  destroy  them.  The  sanc- 
tuary of  Vesta  could  only  be  entered  b^  her  own  priestesses,  and  Horace  caUs 
his  icik  *  penetralia  Yestae '  because  it  was  private. 

116.  ^/tecwta  vocabula  renim,]  'Expressive  terms';  words  which  make 
tiiemselves  intelligible  at  once.  So  in  A.  P.  319  a  play  is  said  to  be  '  sped- 
osa  lods,'  that  is,  'plain  in  its  points,'  its  commoi^klaces  or  sentiments 
clearly  put. 

117.  Catombus  atque  Cdhegis]  As  to  the  lise  of  the  plural  number,  see 
note  on  S.  i.  7.  8.  M.  Pordus  Cato  Censorius  was  bom  about  b.  a  234, 
and  was  theiefbre  contemporary  with  Ennins,  with  whom  he  is  associated, 
A.  P.  56,  as  successfully  importing  new  words  into  the  langua^  Fragments 
remain  of  his  treatise  De  Be  Rustica,  embracing  a  variety  of  instructions  on 
husbandry  and  subjects  connected  with  domestic  economy ;  and  of  his  Ori- 
gines,  an  account  of  the  early  history  of  Italy.  There  are  also  fragments  of 
his  orations,  which  Cicero  appears  to  have  studied  (Brutus,  c  17).  He  had 
the  highest  opinion  of  Cato,  and  complains  that  he  was  not  studied  enough 
even  in  his  day.  M.  Cornelius  Cethcj^  was  older  than  Cato,  since  he  was 
curule  sedile  when  Cato  was  no  more  than  twenty.  His  eloquence  was  such 
that  Ennius  called  Cethegus  "  Suadae  medulla,  orator  suavilo<^uenti  ore." 
(Cic.  Brut.  c.  15;  Cat.  Maj.  c  14;  see  Epp.  i.  6.  36,  n.)  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  his  orations  were  extant  in  Cicero's  time,  for  he  onlj 
mentions  them  on  the  autiiority  of  Ennius,  who  had  heard  him  speak.  His 
reputation  was  sufficient  at  the  time  Horace  wrote,  for  him  to  name  him  twice 
as  an  authority  on  the  language  (see  A.  P.  50,  n.). 

119.  quae  ffenitor produxerit  tuui.]  'Usus'  is  'custom/  which  has  always 
been  the  parent  of  novelties  in  language.    Compare  A.  P.  70,  sqq. 

120.  Vehement]  The  first  two  syllables  are  pronounced  as  one.  Compare 
S.  i.  5.  67. 

123.  virtute  carentta  toilet,']  '  He  will  remove  what  lacks  merit'  He  will 
work  hard  to  produce  a  result  which  shall  appear  playful  and  easy,  ^e  turns 
being  as  ea^  as  those  of  the  '  mimus/  who  dances  either  the  light  measure 
of  the  nimble  Satyr,  or  the  clumsy  dance  of  the  Cyclops  (on  which  see  S.  L 
5.  63,  n.).  The  poet's  art  is  to  conceal  his  art,  and  to  make  that  appear 
easy  which  has  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

126.  Praetulerim  acriptor]  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  remark  of  one  who 
would  be  a  poet  without  tfaie  necessary  trouble.  He  would  rather  be  pleased 
with  his  own  bad  verses,  even  though  he  might  be  deceiving  himself,  than  be 
so  learned  and  be  perpetually  vexed  with  himself.  '  Ringere '  is  properly 
applied  to  the  grinning  of  a  dog  when  it  snarls. 

128.  Fuit  haud  ignobilis  ArffiSf]  Sir  Henry  Halford  furnishes  a  parallel 
story  (Essays,  p.  61 ) :  "  One  case,  that  of  the  gentleman  of  Argos,  whose 
delusion  led  him  to  suppose  that  he  was  attending  the  representation  of  a 
play,  as  he  sat  in  his  oedchamber,  is  so  exact,  tliat  I  saw  a  person  of 
exalted  rank  (George  UI.)  under  those  very  circumstances  of  delusion, 
and  heard  him  call  upon  Mr.  Garrick  to  exert  himself  in  the  peifocmance 
of  Hamlet" 

131.  Caetera  qui  viio/e  tervaret]  "  Though  he  observed  all  the  o&er  duties 
of  life." 

134.  Et  Bigno  Uzeto]  The  '  amphorae '  or  '  lagenae '  were  sealed  with  the 
owner's  seal  when  they  were  filled.  Horace  says  that  the  man  was  not  one 
who  would  get  furious  if  he  found  the  slaves  had  opened  a  '  lagena,'  and 
drunk  the  contents.     See  C.  iii.  8.  11.  12. 

135.  puUum  viiare  pateHtem.]  Wells  were  usually  surrounded  with  a  wall 
('  puteal ')  two  or  three  feet  high.    See  Diet.  Antt 
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136.  coanatorum  opibm]  See  S.  ii.  3.  SI  7,  ti.,  and  as  to  'ellebomm/  tee 
Y.  83  of  that  Satire.    *  Meractis '  is  generally  applied  only  to  wine. 

141.  Nimimm  sapert  eU\    See  Introduction. 

158.  qm)d  qmu  Ubra  mercatwr  H  atre,]  There  was  a  mode  of  sale  which 
was  called  '  per  aes  et  libram.'  A  thtid  penon  held  a  pair  of  scales  ('  libra '), 
which  the  purchaser  touched  with  a  piece  of  money,  at  the  same  time  laying 
his  hand  ou  the  thin^  purchased.  According  to  a  set  form  of  words  he 
claimed  the  thing  as  his  own,  and  handed  the  money  to  the  seller  as  a  token 
of  the  sum  agr^d  upon.  This  form  of  purchase  was  called  'mancipatio.' 
The  seller  was  said  '  mandpio  dare '  (to  which  ' mancipare '  in  this  place  is 
equivalent),  and  the  purchaser  was  said  '  mancipio  accipere.'  A  man  might 
become  owner  of  '  res  mancipii '  by  having  been  in  possession  for  a  certain 
time,  as  much  as  if  he  had  received  it  by  '  mandpatio.'  Hence  '  usus '  is 
said  'mandpare/  because  the  effect  is  the  same  whether  a  man  got  his 
ownership  by  '  usus/  that  is,  possession,  or  by  '  mancipatio.'  '  Usus '  here 
means  that  sort  of  possession  which  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  by 
paying  for. them.    Before  'quaedam/  'si'  must  be  supplied  ag|ain. 

160.  viUicuM  Orbi,]  Who  is  meant  by  Orbius,  if  anybody,  it  is  im]>oesible 
to  say.  He  had  landed  pr(^>erty  and  sold  the  produce.  As  to  '  villicus/ 
see  Epp.  i.  14.  1,  n. 

163.  cadum  temeti :]  '  Temetum '  is  an  old  word  signifying  '  wine.'  See 
Foroell.  *     ^^ 

164.  tncentis  —  nttmmorum  mUlibus]  'Three  hundred  sestcrtia.'  Taking 
the  value  of  the  'sestcrtium'  at  8/.  17«.  Id.,  this  sum  would  be  2,656/.  5<.  <» 
English  money. 

167.  Emptor  Aricini  qwmdim]  '£mptor  quondam,'  as  Orelli  says,  is 
equivalent  to  '  is  qui  quondam  omit,'  '  he  who  buys  at  any  time.'  As  to 
Aricia,  see  S.  i.  5.  1,  n.  The  old  Vcii  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  It  had 
been  replaced  (whether  on  the  same  site  or  not  is  uncertain)  by  a  new  dty, 
which  again  fell  into  ruin  in  the  dvil  wars.  Julius  CsBsar  divided  its  lands 
amon^  his  soldiers.  It  appears,  however,  that  Augustus  restored  it,  and 
made  it  a  municipinm. 

170.  qua  populus  adsita  certis  Idmitibui]  '  Usque '  in  this  verse  is  an  ad- 
verb of  place,  not  of  time.  It  means  '  all  the  way  up  to  where  the  poplar 
stands.'  There  were  many  different  kinds  of  private  boundaries,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  stone  or  an  image  of  the  god  Terminus,  with  a  tree  or  a  clump 
planted  near  it,  such  as  Horace  alludes  to.  A  ditch  or  a  hedge,  a  stream  or 
path,  and  many  other  marks,  were  suffident  to  define  the  limits  of  property, 
and  prevent  neighbors  from  quarrelling  ('vidua  refugit  jurgia '). 

177.  Qiu'd  vici  proemU}  ^Vicus'  is  used  for  any  collection  of  houses. 
•  Vicus  urfoanus '  was  a  street  in  the  dty ;  '  vicus  rusticus,'  a  village.  Here 
it  appears  to  mean  a  villa  with  the  adjommg  cottages. 

Vahhris  SaUibua  adjecti  Lucani,']  *  Saltus '  expresses  *  pastures,'  wooded 
or  otherwise,  on  hills  or  in  valleys  and  plains.  Those  of  Calabria  were  low 
and  without  wood ;  those  of  Lncania  were  among  the  hills.  See  Epod.  1. 
27,  n. 

180.  TyrrhoM  $igiUa,]  Small  hnages  of  the  gods,  of  Etrurian  workman- 
ship, in  bronze. 

181.  Cfaelulo  mttrice]     See  C.  ii.  16.  35,  n. 

183.  Sunt  aui  mm  habeant,']    See  C.  i.  1.  3,  n. 

1 84.  Heroah  palmetia  pinfpdbiu,]  Herod  the  Grreat  derived  a  laige  revenue 
from  the  woods  of  palm  which  abounded  in  Judssa.  They  were  most  thickly 
planted  about  Jeridio  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  The  date^Mlm  is 
that  which  most  abounded  there. 

IS7.  Scit  Gemtu]  See  Epp.  i.  7.  94,  n.  'AUmsetaler' lignifiM 'cheer- 
ful and  gloomy.' 
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192.  Qiftxf  non  plura  datis]  '  Bocanse  he  finds  that  I  have  not  left  him 
more ' ;  lit.  '  beotuise  he  finds  not  more  than  what  I  hare  left  him ' ;  in  shorty 
he  gets  less  than  he  expected. 

193.  timplex kiiarigqae]  'A guileless  cheerful  man/  and  so  liheral.  He 
says  he  is  anxious  to  learn  the  difference  between  such  a  one  and  a  prodigal, 
and  between  the  thrifty  and  coretous,  and  of  course  to  act  the  part  of  the 
former  of  the  two  in  either  case.    '  Plura '  means  '  more  than  enough.' 

197.  Jatis  Qiunquatribus  olim,]  The  Quinquatria  was  a  festival  in  honor 
of  Minerva,  held  on  the  19th  of  March  and  four  following  days.  Boys  had 
holidays  during  this  festival,  that  they  might  pay  their  devotions  to  MmervSy 
the  goddess  of  learning. 

199.  domHs]  This  word  is  omitted,  and  an  imperfect  Terse  given  in  some 
MSS.  It  has  no  meaning  here.  The  best  MSS.  vary,  and  the  commenta- 
tors seem  agreed  to  give  it  up  without  being  able  to  find  out  what  Horace 
really  wrote.    (See  note  on  C.  iv.  6. 17.) 

205.  Non  es  avanu :  aU  ;\  '  You  are  no  miser :  go  to ;  what,  do  all  your 
faults  vanish  with  that  ? '    See  Forcell.  for  a  variety  of  uses  of  '  abL' 

209.  Noctumoi  lemures]  The  belief  in  ghosts  was  as  conunon  with  the 
ancients  as  with  the  superstitious  among  ourselves.  The  spirits  of  the  dead 
were  worshipped  as  Manes,  Lares,  Lemures,  and  Lame.  Under  the  two 
former  names  were  recognised  the  spirits  of  the  good  (see  Epp.  ii.  1. 138,  n.) ; 
the  other  two  represented  cruel  spirits  coming  up  to. terrify  and  torment  the 
living.  The  Thessalians  had  the  credit  of  extraordinary  power  in  magic  and 
drugs.     (See  C.  i.  27.  21 ;  Epod.  5.  45.) 

210.  Natales  grate  nuwerasf]  'Are  you  happy  when  you  count  up  your 
birthdays  ? '  that  is,  '  Are  yon  content  to  see  yourself  advancing  in  liib  and 
drawing  near  the  end  of  it?'  As  to  'natales,'  see  S.  ii.  2.  60,  n. ;  C.  iv. 
11.  8,  n. 

213.  deeede  peritis.]  *  If  you  do  not  know  how  to  live  property,  go  off  the 
stage  and  give  place  to  those  that  do.' 

216.  latcira  deeenthis  aelas.]  *  A  time  of  life  which  may  be  wanton  widi 
less  indecency ' ;  that  is,  youth,  to  which  it  is  more  natural. 
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Thbbb  are  no  internal  evidences,  at  all  fit  to  be  trusted,  of  the  time  when 
this  poem  was  written,  or  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  They  are 
three  in  number,  a  fiuher  and  two  sons. 

The  poem  professes  to  contain  a  history  of  the  progress  of  poetry,  and 
rules  for  composition,  with  criticisms  of  different  autnors  and  different  stylee. 
The  rules  are  miscellaneous,  and  have  little  or  no  method,  and  the  history- 
is  more  fuiciful  than  real.  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  it  as  a  finished 
poem. 

1.  Humano  eapiti]  The  picture  supposed  is  monstrous  enough ;  a  woman's 
head  and  a  fish's  tail,  with  a  horse's  neck,  limbs  from  all  manner  of  beasts, 
and  feathers  from  all  sorts  of  birds.  This  portentous  medley  (invented  of 
course  by  himself,  for  we  are  not  bound  to  suppoae  he  had  ever  seen  a  pic- 
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toriol  monster  of  this  kind),  Horace  considered  a  good  illastration  of  some  of 
the  poetry  of  his  day,  in  wuich  figures  and  images  were  thrown  together  with- 
out order  or  purpose. 

9.  Pictoribus  aique  poeiis]  This  is  a  supposed  reply,  that  painters  and 
poets  liave  always  been  privileged  people,  which  Horace  admits,  but  within 
certain  limits.  They  must  not  outrage  common  sense,  nor  should  they  patch 
their  verses  with  imiagos  which,  however  pretty,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  in  hand. 

18.  ftumen  Bhenum\  This  is  the  same  form  as  "  Metaurum  flumen  "  (C. 
iv.  4.  38). 

19.  fortaase  cupressum  Sets  nmuiare :]  The  Scholiasts  all  agree  in  saying 
this  reiTers  to  a  Greek  proverb,  fi^  rt  Ktii  Kvnapiaaov  OiXtis ;  the  origin  of 
which  was  an  answer  given  by  a  bad  painter  to  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  who 
asked  him  for  a  picture  of  his  wreck  (se&C.  i.  5.  13,  n.).  The  man  con- 
sidered himself  clever  at  drawing  a  cypress,  and  asked  the  sailor  if  he  should 
introduce  him  one  in  his  picture. 

21 .  Amphora  coepit  InstUui  /]  Of  the  *  amphora,'  '  dicta,*  *  cadus,'  '  testa,' 
*  lagena/  (all  which  names  represent  the  same  kind  of  vessel  for  keeping 
wine,  oil,  honey,  &c.,)  drawings  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiqui- 
ties. It  was  usually  of  clay,  but  sometimes  of  glass.  'Urceus'  was  the 
name  for  a  jug  of  earthenware  or  glass,  of  which  specimens  of  many  different 
shapes  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  As  to  the  '  rota  figularis  *  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  art  of  poetry  as  practised  by  the  ancients,  all 
necessary  information  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

24.  pater  et  juvenes  patre  digni,}  See  Introduction.  Horace  passes  on  to 
say  tliat  there  are  those  who  are  led  into  error  by  some  standard  of  corrcc^ 
ness  that  they  have  set  themselves,  some  rule  to  which  they  adhere  at  all 
costs.  One  man  thinks  brevity  the  right  thing,  another  smoothness  of  versi- 
fication, another  grandiloquence,  another  caution,  another  vanity,  and  to 
avoid  the  opf>osites  of  these  they  run  into  the  excess  of  them. 

29.  Prodigialiter]     *  Monstrously.'     This  belongs  to  *  variare.' 

32.  AemUium  circa  ludum]  This  illustrates  tSo  case  of  those  who  can 
invent  details,  but  cannot  compose  an  entire  poem.  The  '  Aemilins  Indus,'  - 
near  which  this  artist  lived,  is  said  to  have  been  a  gladiator's  school,  built  by 
JEmilius  Lepidus,  but  by  which  of  those  who  bore  that  name  is  unknown. 
There  were  many  celebrated  persons  so  called.  '  Unus '  means  '  singular,' 
surpassing  all  others ;  which  sense  it  bears  in  S.  i.  10.  42 ;  ii.  3.  24;  6.  57 
(where  see  note). 

38.  Sumite  materfam]  The  next  consideration  is  the  choice  of  a  subject, 
which  should  be  well  weighed  with  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  writer 
(*  potcnter,'  icorA  hvvapiv^  v.  40). 

42.  Ordinis  haec  virtus]  Having  said  that,  if  a  man  chooses  his  subject 
well,  he  will  he  at  no  loss  to  arrange  his  poem,  Horace  proceeds  to  explain 
what  arrangement  consists  in,  whidi  is,  saying  everything  in  its  right  pUce 
and  time. 

45.  mnmissi  carminis]  A  poem  he  is  known  to  have  in  hand,  and  which 
the  public  are  expecting. 

46.  tenuis  eautusque  serendiSf]  '  Judicious  and  careful  in  planting  his  words.' 
'  Tenuis '  signifies  a  nice  discernment.  The  use  of  words  is  jthe  next  point 
noticed,  —  skill  in  giving  by  its  connection  new  force  to  an  old  word,  or  in 
the  introduction  of  new  terms  sometimes  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  for  the 
fashion  of  words  is  conventional  and  liable  to  change. 

49.  Indiciis]  This  means  words,  as  being  the  signs  by  which  things  are 
made  known.    As  to  'abdita  rerum,'  see  C.  iv.  12.  19,  n. 

50.  Cethegis]  See  Epp.  ii.  2.  117,  n.  '  Cinctutns '  means  one  that  is  only 
girt  about  ue  lower  part  of  his  body,  having  the  arms  free  from  the  encimi- 
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brance  of  the  tanic-sloeyes.  The  tiso  of  &6  tunic  bj  the  Bomans  was  intro- 
duoedy  with  other  indulgences,  from  Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies,  the  an- 
cients having  worn  only  the  toga. 

54.  CfudSo  Piautoque]  See  £pp.  ii.  1.  59.  170.  As  to  '  Bomanos/  see  C. 
iii.  6.  2,  n.  '  Virgilio  Varioque,'  S.  i.  5.  40,  n.  '  Catonis  et  £nni/  £pp.  it 
2.  117,  n. 

55.  Ego  ewr]  The  words  which  Horace  appears  to  have  nsed  for  the  first 
time  have  been  observed  in  the  course  of  these  notes.  Those  which  do  not 
appear  in  any  other  author  are  mentioned  on  C.  iii.  11. 10.  The  constmctioa 
he  here  employs  is  unusual,  and  so  illustrates  what  he  is  sajing.  '  Ego  in- 
vidcor'  should,  according  to  nsage,  be  'mihi  invidetur,'  as  'ego  impsror' 
should  be  '  mihi  imperatur '  (Epp.  i.  5.  21,  where  see  note). 

59.  Signatum  praeteiUe  nota  produeere]  To  give  currency  to  a  word  stamped 
with  a  modem  mark,  a  metapnoc  taken  from  the  coinage  of  the  mint,  respect- 
ing which  see  Diet.  Antt,  art  *  Moneta/ 

60.  Ut  tilvae/oliU]  '  As  woods  in  respect  of  their  leaves  at  the  close  of  the 
year  are  chang^,  yea  they  are  the  first  to  fall'  There  is  a  little  irregularity 
m  the  construction,  but  the  moaning  is  clear. 

63.  Debemur  morii  nos  nostraque ;]  Horace  probably  remembered  very  well 
the  verses  of  Simonides : 

Xatpct  rtff  0€6B«pog  iir€\  $a»€v  Sk\os  hr  airr^ 
Xaiprf<m  *  Bavdn^  irdvT€S  6tl>tiK6fi€$cu 

reaptua  Terra  Neptumts]  The  *  lacus  Luerinus  '  was  separated  from  tiio 
bay  of  Baise  by  a  narrow  causeway,  the  construction  of  which  tiiulition  at- 
tributed to  Hercules.  Beyond  the  Luerinus  lay  the  Avemus  lacus  (lago 
d'Avemo),  a  basin  without  any  outlet,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, and  fed  by  streams  from  Mons  Gaums  (Monte  Barbaro).  The  space 
between  the  two  lakes  was  covered  with  wood.  In  the  war  with  Sextus 
Pompeius,  b.  c.  37,  Augustus,  advised  by  Agrippa,  to  whom  ho  had  en- 
tmsted  the  task  of  reforming  his  fleet,  opened  a  communication  between  the 
lakes,  and  between  lacus  Avemus  and  the  sea,  whereby  ho  made  a  harbor 
in  which  he  was  able  to  practise  his  ships.  This  he  called  '  portus  Julius.' 
This  is  the  work  Viigil  alludes  to  (Georg.  iu  161).  The  basin  of  the  Lncrine 
lake  has  been  filled  up  by  the  rising  of  a  volcanic  hill  (Monte  Nuovo),  and  is 
now  a  swamp. 

65.  Regis  opus,]  This  (like  'regiac  moles,'  C.  iL  15.  1)  means  a  woti: 
worthy  ol^  a  kmg. 

Sterilisve  diu  palus]  What  work  Horace  here  alludes  to  is  very  doubtfuL 
The  Scholiasts  say  that  Augustus  drained  the  Pomptine  marshes.  That 
Julius  Cnsar  contemplated  such  a  work  we  learn  from  Suetonius  (Caes.  44), 
and  Plutarch  (Cacs.  58).  That  Augustus  may  have  contemplated  it  like- 
wise, and  made  the  canal  mentioned  on  S.  i.  5.  7,  while  that  design  was  in 
his  mind,  is  possible.  The  canal  extended  from  Fomm  AppU  to  Terracina, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  length  of  the  marshes  at  that  time.  Horace 
appears  to  be  speculating  upon  a  work  which,  though  often  attempted,  has 
never  succeeded. 

67.  Sen  cursum  mutavit]  Suetonius  tells  us  that  Augustus,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  inundatioas  of  the  Tiber,  cleared  out  its  bed,  which  had  got  filled  with 
rubbish.  To  some  such  work  as  this  Horace  probably  refers,  m  language  a 
Uttle  exaggerated. 

^  681  I^us  iter  meHus,]     So  it  is  said  of  the  river  in  Epp.  i.  14.  29  :  "rivus 
si  decidit  imber  Malta  mole  docendus  iwrico  parcere  prato." 

69.  Nedum  sermonum  sta  honos]  This  constraction  is  explained  by  sup- 
posing the  verb  *  existumcs  *  understood  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  '  Nedum ' 
is  '  not  for  a  moment '  or  '  not  ever  so  little.' 

71.  ft  voUt  usus,]    See  Epp.  ii.  2.  119,  n.    Horace  uses  the  words  ia  the 
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next  yerso  without  reference  to  their  technical  distinction.  '  Arbitrinm '  was 
the  judgment  of  an  arbitrator,  as  '  judiciom '  was  that  of  a  judex.  'Jos/  in 
one  of  its  senses,  was  a  rule  of  law  (Epp.  i.  16.  41).  '  Norma/  a  carpenter's 
or  mason's  square.  The  deciding,  ordering,  and  shaping  of  words  is  all  that 
Horace  means. 

73.  Res  ge$tae]  Here  Horace  begins  a  sort  of  history  of  different  kinds  of 
poetry,  which  is  dropped  at  v.  85,  and  taken  up  again  at  v.  202. 

75.  VersibuM  impariter  juncii*  querhnonid\  *  Impariter '  is  not  used  else- 
where. What  Horace  here  calls  '  qnerimooia '  is  ik€y€la  BprjvrjTiKff^  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead.  The  earliest  writers  of  el^^"  were  Callinns  of  Ephesus, 
Tyrtsens  of  Attica,  Archilochns  of  Paros,  and  Asios  of  Samos,  all  in  the 
seventh  century  d.  g.  It  was  therefore  of  Ionian  origin,  whichever  of  these 
poets  first  employed  it*  That  question,  which  was  not  settled  in  Horace's 
day,  is  not  likely  to  be  settled  now. 

78.  Grammatid  certant]     See  Epp.  i.  19.  40,  n. 

79.  Ardu'locum  proprio  rabies]  See  Epp.  i.  19.  23,  n. ;  Epod.  vi.  13.  The 
principal  Iambic  writers  who  followed  Arohilochus  were  Simonides  of  Amor- 
gns,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Solon,  and  Hipponax  of  Ephesus  (e.  c.  540). 

80.  nunc  socd  cepere  pedern]  In  respect  to  *  soccus '  and  '  cothurnus,'  as 
the  characteristics  of  comedy  and  trageay,  see  Epp.  ii.  1.  174,  n.  The  metre 
most  used  in  the  dialogue  of  the  earliest  Greek  tragedies  was  the  trochaic 
tetrameter,  which  metre  is  used  in  many  passages  of  the  Persae  of  JEschylus. 
But  the  iambic  trimeter  appears  to  have  been  used  by  Phrynicus. 

81.  AUemia  aptum  termonibuB\  By  'altemis  sermonibus'  Horace  means 
dialogue  generally;  not  those  dialogues  in  which  verse  answers  to  verse, 
ari\opvBuu 

82.  Viwxntem  atrepUtu]  When  he  says  that  the  iambic  overcomes  the 
noise  of  the  theatre,  it  ma^  be  that  he  refers  to  the  clear  intonation  which 
that  metre  ad  mite  of,  or  to  ite  engaging  the  popular  attention  from  ite  adap- 
tation to  the  understandings  of  aU. 

Natum  rebus  agendis]  This  means,  that  the  metre  suits  the  language  of 
action. 

83.  Musa  deditfidibus]  As  to  '  fidibus,'  see  C.  iii.  11.  3.  Though  the  flute 
(*  tibia ')  came  very  early  into  use  as  an  accompaniment  to  Ivric  poetry,  it 
has  always  retained  the  name  it  originally  derived  from  the  lyre.  The  de- 
scription of  Horace  includes  the  choral  lyric  of  the  Doric  school,  and  the 
poetry  of  the  .^Bolic  school.  The  former  was  adanted  to  a  choir,  the  latter 
only  to  a  single  voice.  The  former  was  so  called,  oocause  it  was  cultivated 
by  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  Sicily  ;  the  latter  flourished  among 
tne  .^olians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  The 
one  celebrated  gods  and  heroes  or  renowned  citixens,  and  was  used  at  public 
festivals  or  at  marriages  and  funerals ;  the  other  expressed  individual  thoughts 
and  feelings.  AIcsqus  and  Sappho  are  the  chief  representatives  of  the  latter 
school ;  of  the  former,  Alcman  and  Stesichorus,  Ibycus,  Simonides,  Bacchy- 
lides,  and  Pindar.  Stesichorus  and  Ibycus  were  most  celebrated  for  their 
poems  on  mythological  subjecte  ('divos  puerosque  dcomm'),  while  Simon- 
ides and  Pindar  were  the  greatest  in  eVtviicia,  hymns  in  honor  of  the  victors 
at  public  games  {*  et  pngilem  victorem  et  equum  ccrtamine  primum '),  and 
the  poets  of  wine  and  passion  (' juvenum  cnras  et  libera  vina')  were  Alcieus, 
Sappho,  Simonides,  and  Bacch^lides.  Horace  docs  not  mention  one  class 
of  lyric  poems,  the  thrones  or  dirges  for  the  dead,  of  which  Simonides  was 
the  greatest  master. 

M  to  '  libra  vina,'  see  S.  i.  4.  87,  n. 

86.  Discriptas  servare  vices]  He  passes  on  to  style  (having  alluded  to 
various  sorts  of  poetry),  and  says  a  man  cannot  be  called  a  poet  unless  he 
can  observe  the  characteristics  of  each  style.  This  question  involves  the 
48 
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}ang;nage,  ike  diararters,  ^e  plot,  md  the  snljects  handled.  Bat  A»  dnoMi 
is  the  sort  of  poetrj  chiefljr  noticed  henceforward.  '  Vices '  are  the  parts  ( & 
i.  10.  12,  'deiendente  vicem '),  and  with  'discriptaA'  it  meani  the  parts  as- 
signed to  each  class  of  poetry.    '  Opemm  colons/  '  the  colormg  of  poema.' 

88.  pudens  prave]  '  Through  a  ntlse  shame/  '  pndor  malns^  (Epp.  i  16, 
W). 

90.  privcUis]    '  The  language  of  common  daily  life.' 

91.  coena  T/iaeatae]     See  C.  i.  6.  8,  n. 

94.  Iratusaue  Ckremfi]  *  Chremes '  h  put  generallj  for  any  fiuher  in  a 
comedy.  Tne  intensive  compound  of '  litigo '  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  As 
to  *  plemmqne/  in  the  sense  of  '  interdum/  see  S.  ii.  5.  55,  n.,  and  on  '  pe> 
destri/  see  C.  ii.  12.  9,  n. 

96.  Tdqohtu  et  PeUm,]  These  persons  were  the  sutjects  of  many  trago* 
dies.  Each  of  the  three  tragedians  wrote  upon  them,  and  fingments  of  their 
plays  are  extant  Telcphus^s  aMect  condition,  when  he  went  to  seek  for  one 
to  cure  him  of  his  wound  (see  Epod.  xrii.  8,  n.),  and  Feleus,  driven  from 
.^gina,  and  wandering  in  quest  of  a  purifier  for  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Phooos,  appear  to  have  been  the  points  in  the  history  of  these  persons  chiefly 
dwelt  upon.  As  to  '  ampuUas/  see  Epp.  i.  3. 14,  n.  '  Sesquipedalia '  ('  pes 
semisque '), '  a  foot  and  a  half  long.' 

99.  ^on  satis  estpulchra  eue]  '  Pukhra/  as  opposed  to  *  dulcia,'  describes 
that  sort  of  faultless  beauty  which  fails  to  make  an  impression  on  the  feelings. 
Of  the  accidental  rhyme  that  occurs  in  these  two  verses,  Orelli  has  collected 
seveAl  parallel  instances  horn  Viigil  and  Homer. 

104.  male  si  mcmdaia  loqueris\  *  Bialo '  belongs  to  '  mandata ' :  *■  words 
improperly  assigned  you,*  that  is,  not  suited  to  your  character  (see  y.  177). 

105.  Tristia  moestom]  Horace  says  tliere  is  a  voice  of  nature  within  ns 
which  adapts  itself  to  everv  phase  of  our  fortunes,  and  speaks  out  in  language 
expressing  the  emotions  that  belong  to  each. 

1 13.  eqinies  pedttesmui]  This  is  a  comprehensive  way  of  expressing  all  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  with  reference  to  their  division  by  Servius  Tullius  (Livy  i. 
43).  When  the  census  was  completed,  the  king  issued  a  proclamation,  "  Ut 
omnes  cives  Bomani  equites  peditesque  in  suis  quisque  ccntuiiis  in  Campo 
Martio  prima  luce  adessont." 

114.  divusns  loquatur  an  hens,]  The  Scholiasts  are  divided  between  'di- 
Tus'  and  'Davus';  the  MSS.  are  also  at  variance.  'Deus'  and  'heroa'  are 
brought  together  below  (v.  227) :  "Ne  quicunque  deus,  quicunquo  adhibelM- 
tur  heros." 

116.  matrona  potens]  This  epithet  seems  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  its 
kindred  word  icorvia^  so  common  in  Homer  and  the  Tragedians.  The 
officious  nurse  has  always  been  a  favorite  character  on  the  stage.  We  find  it 
in  .^Eschylus  (ChoCphoroe),  in  Sophocles  (Tradiiniae),  and  Eniipidea  (Hip- 
polytus).  An  tfmopot  ('  raercator ')  is  introduced  in  the  Phiioctetes  of  Soph- 
ocles, and  the  prologue  of  the  Electra  (Euripides)  is  spoken  by  an  avrovp- 
yos  (*c«iltor  agelli'). 

118.  Colchus  an  Assyrius,]  The  Colchian  may  bo  put  perhaps  for  any  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  Assyrian  for  any  of 
the  Eastern  nations.  (See  C.  i.  2.  21,  n.,  and  C.  ii.  11.  16,  n.)  The  oppo- 
sition between  Thebes  and  Argos  has  reference  partly  perhaps  to  the  play  of 
-ffischylus,  Sept.  c  Thebas,  in  which  Polynices  comes  with  an  Aigivo  army 
to  get  possession  of  the  crown  of  Thebes,  or  to  the  Supplicea  of  Euri^des, 
which  turns  on  the  burial  of  the  seven  leaders  who  formed  that  expedition. 
But  Horace  may  have  had  in  mind  man  v  other  pjavs  of  which  the  scene  lay 
either  at  Argos  or  Thebes,  in  connection  with  CEdipns,  the  quarrel  of  his 
sons,  the  expedition  of  Ae  Epigoni,  etc. 

119.  Aut/amam  aequere]    ^Either  yon  should  follow  tradition  and  common 
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belief,  or  at  least,  if  yoa  invent,  your  inventions  should  be  consistent  with 
themselves/ 

120.  Scriptar  honoraium  n  forte  repom8\  *  Honoratns '  is  only  an  ornamen- 
tal epithet,  conespondioff  to  Homer's  itKvrSs^  etc.  '  Reponis '  means  '  pot 
npon  the  stage  again/  The  word  is  used  in  a  different  sense,  v.  190 :  "f  a- 
bola,  quae  posci  valt  et  spectata  reponi." 

122.  nihu  mn  arro^  armis.]  *  Let  him  claim  ever3rthing  for  arms/  that  is, 
let  him  make  arms  bus  one  appeal. 

123.  JUsbilia  /iw,)  There  arc  several  fragments  remaining  of  a  play  by 
Enripides  bearing  the  name  of  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  and  wife  of 
AUiamas,  who  threw  herself  into  the  sea  with  her  son  Melicerta,  and  went 
through  various  sorrows  through  the  wrath  of  Here,  and  the  rivalry  of  her 
husband's  other  wives,  Nephele  and  Themisto.  She  was  worshipped  after 
her  death  as  Leucothea,  or  Matuta  Mater. 

124.  Perfidus  Ixion,  lo  va^]  JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  each 
wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  *  Ixion,'  of  which  fragments  remain.  See  C.  iii.  11. 
21.  The  wanderings  of  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  king  of  Argos,  in  the 
form  of  a  cow  (whose  passage  across  the  strait  that  separates  the  Propontis 
from  the  Enxine  gave  it  the  name  of  Bosporus),  are  related  in  many  wajrs. 
The  most  remarts&le  passage  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  Prometheus 
of  >^idiylus,  in  a  scene  in  which  she  is  herself  introduced. 

128.  Difficile  est  proprie  communia  4icere:}  *  Communia'  means  here  what 
everybody  knows,  or  what  is  common  property,  as  opposed  to  fictions  of  one's 
own  creatine,  and  '  proprie  dicero '  is  to  tell  it  so  as  to  make  it  one's  own. 

131.  Put&a  materies  prioati  juria  eriti\  'Public  materials  will  become 
private  property.'  Horace  uses  (without  strict  accuracy)  terms  which  have 
distinct  legal  significations.  '  Proprie  communia  dicere/  above,  is  the  same 
as  making  that  which  is  '  publica  materies '  '  privati  juris.'  '  (>>mmunia'  is 
usual  in  the  sense  of  partnership  property,  and  is  different  irom  'publica'; 
but  here  they  have  the  same  meaning.  Horace  seems  to  have  followed  a 
Greek  proverb,  x^Xfir^y  rh.  Koivh.  lhi&<rai>  As  to  '  deduds,'  see  S.  i.  10. 
44,  n. 

132.  vUem  patuUsmquB  moraberis  or6em,]  '  If  you  linger  not  about  the  vulgar 
and  wide  round.'  What  Horace  means,  is  the  hackneyed  round  of  subjects, 
phrases,  and  illustrations,  ground  which  anybody  may  tread,  and  many  have 
trod  ahrcady.  'Patulus'  is  opposed  to  'arctus*  (v.  183);  the  latter  means 
difBcult,  narrow  ground,  in  which  it  is  not  easv  to  move  except  bv  treading  pre- 
vU:\y  in  the  steps  of  him  whom  you  are  following,  'out  of  which  diffidence 
or  the  plan  of  the  work  forbids  you  to  advance,'  tluit  is,  hampers  your  steps, 
and  prevents  jon  from  showinr  any  originalitv. 

136.  ut  Bcriptor  cjfdiau  oUm  :|  A  class  of  Epic  poets  arose  some  time  after 
Homer,  who,  periiaps  from  the  habit  of  reciting  as  rhapsodists  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  were  led  to  adopting  subjects  akin  to  Homer's,  and  connecting  their 
poems  with  bis ;  and  their  design  appearing  to  have  been  to  form  their  poems 
and  Homer's  into  one  cycle,  embracing  the  whole  history  of  the  Trojan  times, 
they  came  to  be  called  by  the  grammarians  Cyclic  })oets.  Of  these  the  oldest 
was  Arctinns  of  Miletus,  whotfe  poem  was  a  continuation  of  the  Iliad,  and 
nearly  as  long.  One  of  them,  Lesches,  a  Lesbian  contemporary  with  Archi- 
lochus,  wrote  a  poem  known  as  the  Muep^  'iXub .  It  opened  with  these  two 
lines,  which  Horace  may  or  may  not  have  had  in  mind : 
^iXiov  df  id«>  Koi  Aapbctvlrjv  c^9ra>Xoy, 
5ff  iTfpi  woXXA  irdOop  Aavaol  B€ptm'airrts''Aprfof. 

139.  Parturiunt  montee,]  'Parturio'  has  the  same  relation  to  'pario'  that 
'esurio '  has  to  'edo,'  meaning  the  effort  or  desire  to  bring  forth,  toe  bei^  in 
labor.    Porphyrion  quotes  the  proverb  on  which  this  and  the  fable  that  rtud" 
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drus  has  imitated  (iv.  22)  of  tho  mountain  in  labor,  are  foonded :  &du>rw 
ovposy  tlra  fivp  drr€KT€KcVf  which  in  Athenaens  (xiv.  6)  is  quoted  a  little  dif- 
ferently :  ©^i^v  Sposy  Zeifs  d*  c<^j8€iro,  to  5'  trtKfv  fivp* 

141.  Die  mihi,  Afusa,  virum]  This  is  a  version  of  the  opening  Tcrses  of  tho 
Odyssey.     Compare  Epp.  i.  2. 19,  sq. 

143.  Nonfumum  exmgore]    Horace  says  of  Homer,  that  he  does  not  begin 
with  a  flash  which  enos  in  smoke,  but  wim  him  out  of  smoke  comes  a  brif' 
light ;  that  is,  out  of  a  modest  beginning  the  reader  is  led  on  to  beautiec 
objects  of  interest ;  and  he  is  carriwi  rapidly  forward,  instead  of  being  detail 
over  matters  preliminary  and  irrelevant.    It  is  obvious  that  *famo'  in  th 
second  clause  is  out  of  place,  and  is  only  used  to  maintain  a  verbal  antith- 
esis ;  and  the  beauties  selected  {*  speciosa  miracula,'  '  striking  marvels ')  are 
not  the  most  striking. 

145.  AntiphcUen  ScyUamque]  These  are  all  stories  from  the  Odyssey. 
Antiphates  was  king  of  the  LcestiTgones,  a  gigantic  race  in  Sicily,  wLo  de- 
voured three  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  and  destroyed  his  ships  (x.  80, 
sqq.).  The  adventure  with  Polyphemus,  the  Cyclops,  forms  the  leading 
event  of  the  ninth  book.  The  description  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  is  con- 
tained in  the  twelfth  book  (vv.  85,  sqq.). 

146.  Nee  reditum  Diomedis]  This  was  related  in  a  Cyclic  poem  called 
"Soaroi,  Mcleager,  who  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  still  more  famous 
for  the  destruction  of  the  boar  sent  by  Diana  to  vex  the  inhabitants  of  Caly- 
don  in  JBtolia,  was  uncle  to  Diomed,  being  brother  to  Tydcus.  The  cause 
of  his  death  is  variously  related.  According  to  Homer,  he  was  cursed  by  liis 
mother.  Althaea,  for  the  slaughter  of  her  two  brothers  (II.  ix.  567,  sqq.),  and 
her  Erinnys  pursued  him  to  his  death.  But  as  this  was  before  the  Trojan 
war,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  to  begin  an  account  of  Diomed's  retom 
with  an  account  of  his  uncle's  death  would  be  absurd  enough.  It  would 
seem  as  if  some  poet  had  been  guilty  of  this  absurdity. 

147.  gemino  —  abovo;]  That  is,  from  the  birth  of  Helen,  who  was  bom 
from  one  of  the  eggs  brought  forth  by  Leda,  while  Castor  and  Pollux  issued 
from  tlio  other.  (See  S.  u.  1. 26,  "ovo  prognatns  eodem.")  This  introdoc 
torv  matter  was  handled  in  the  poem  Kxmpia  of  Stasinus,  a  Cyclic  poet,  of 
which  the  following  fragment  has  been  preserved  : 

Tois  dc  fura  rpiTarrjv  'EXc'vijv  tckC}  Oavfia  PpoTotciy 
rri¥  froT€  KaWiKOfws  Nc/ico-ip  <f>iX6TrjTi  uiytlara 
Zrjvi,  ^€«r  /SaciX^t,  tckc  KpaT€prjs  vir*  {unryiajs, 

148.  in  mediat  res]  The  ancients  appear  particularly  to  have  remarked 
this  quality  of  Home's  poems.  See  Qumtil.  vii.  10.  1 1 :  "  ubi  ab  initiis  in- 
dpicndum,  ubi  more  Homerico  e  mediis  vel  ultimis  ?  " 

151.  Atque  ita  metUitur^  sic  veris]  "*Ita,'  'so,*  (the  oldest  form  of  the 
neuter  pronoun  *  id,*)  differs  from  '  sic/  *  so,'  as  the  logical  *  i  *  or  '  eo,'  *  this,' 
diflfers  from  tho  demonstrative  '  ho,'  '  this.' "  '  Ita,'  therefore,  is  the  usual 
word  with  '  ut '  following.  But  the  poets  (and  sometimes  even  the  prose- 
writers)  use  '  sic '  in  tho  same  construction,  and  in  others  in  which  '  ita '  is 
more  usual.  Compare  C.  i.  3.  1,  "  Sic  te  Diva  potens  Cypri  " ;  and  Epp.  L 
7.  69,  "  Sic  ignovisse  putato." 

154.  atdaea  manentii]  See  Epp.  il  1. 189.  In  the  next  verse  'canto'  is 
used  for  the  actor.  Cicero  uses  it  in  the  same  sense.  (See  ForcellinL) 
'  Vos  plaudite '  were  the  words  with  which  a  play  usually  concluded. 

157.  Mobilibusque  decor  naturis]  Horace  means  that  men's  characters  shift 
and  change  with  the  different  stages  of  life,  and  that  these  changes  must  be 
attended  to.    He  goes  on  to  explain  them  in  a  clear  and  elegant  manner. 

161.  custode  remoto]  This  means  the  '  paedagogus,'  as  in  S.  L  6.  81,  where 
see  note.  This  person's  functions  ceasea  when  3ie  boy  assumed  tho  *  toga 
virilis.'    '  Campi,'  as  elsewhere,  means  the  Campus  Martins. 
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165.  SMimis  aipidutqm]  '  Soaring  and  ambitions.' 

172.  spelanffuaA  '  Slow  to  hope.'  'Avidus  futuri'  means  'eager  to  live 
longer,'  or  'greedy  of  life.'    Both  these  expressions  are  unusual. 

175.  Mtdia  femnt  armi]  See  C.  IL  5.  14,  n.,  and  Epp.  ii.  2.  55.  The  re- 
mark seems  to  be  drawn  forth  by  the  dark  pietore  of  old  age  contained  in  the 
preceding  verses.    It  has  not  mncfa  otherwise  to  do  with  the  subject. 

178.  adjuncUs  aetmpte  mwrabimur  aptis.]  Both  '  adjunctis '  and  '  aptis '  go 
with  '  aevo,'  '  we  shall  dwell  upon  that  which  attaches  and  is  fitted  to  the  ago 
we  have  in  hand.' 

180.  Segniug  irritcuU  cmintos]  When  Candaules  proposes  to  exhibit  his 
wife's  beanty  to  Gyges,  Herodotus  (i.  8)  makes  him  say  ira  yap  rvyxovti 
Mpcotroiot  t6rra  dirurr&r€pa  o<^^aX/M0ir,  and  Seneca  (£pp.  vi.)  has  a  like 
Baying,  "  Homines  amplius  oculis  qnam  anribns  crednnt." 

184.  facundia  praeaena,]  An  eyewitness,  who  tells  the  spectators  what  he 
has  seen,  and  does  it  in  die  flow  of  a  long,  set  speech.  Tnis  is  the  part  of 
the  messengers  and  heralds,  of  which  one  or  more  appears  in  every  Greek 
tragedy.    '  I'raesens '  means  '  before  the  audience.' 

186.  coqwU  exta  nrfaritu  Atreus,]  See  C.  i.  6.  8,  n. ;  and  as  to  Procne,  see 
C.  iv.  12.  5,  n.  Short  fragments  of  the  Atieus  of  Sophocles  and  Cadmus  of 
Euripides  are  extant.  The  story  of  Cadmus  and  his  wife  Harmonia  changed 
into  snakes  is  told  by  Ovid  (Met.  iv.  563,  sqq.).  Such  barbarities  and  mirac- 
ulous changes,  Horace  says,  may  answer  in  narration,  but  if  represented  on 
the  stage  are  both  incredible  and  disgusting.  He  may  have  had  some  in- 
stance of  this  kind  in  view.    See  C.  i.  6.  8,  n. ;  ii.  1.  10,  n. ;  S.  i.  10.  42,  n. 

191.  nee  deus  intersit]  It  was  a  reproach  against  the  tragedians,  that,  when 
they  did  not  know  how  to  bring  their  plot  to  a  close,  they  had  recourse  to  a 
god.  The  gods  were  introduce  on  a  platform  above.  Hence  the  proverb, 
"  Deus  ex  machina,"  for  any  summary  way  of  winding  up  a  plot,  or  extri- 
cating one's  self  from  a  difficulty.  '  Dignns  vindice '  means  worthy  of  such 
intervention. 

192.  nee  qvarta  loaui  permma  laloni,]  Thespis  first  introduced  a  single 
actor  on  the  stage,  who  perhaps  told  a  story  and  served  to  relieve  the  chorus, 
^scfaylus  introduced  a  second,  and  so  brought  regular  dialogue  into  the 
drama.  Sophocles  added  a  tiiird,  and  this  number  was  rarclv  if  ever  ex« 
ceeded.  (See  Epp.  i.  18. 14,  n.)  The  Romans  observed  no  such  restriction, 
but  it  must  always  be  the  case,  if  more  than  three  actors  are  on  the  stage  at 
once,  that  some  of  them  can  have  but  little  to  say. 

193.  Actor ia  partea  chona]  The  chorus  should  sustain  in  its  place,  and  to 
the  best  of  its  power,  the  part  of  an  actor ;  that  is,  instead  of  singing  what  is 
irrelevant  to  the  plot,  it  ought  to  carry  on  the  action.  '  Officiumque  virile 
dcfendat'  is  a  way  of  expressing,  'it  must  sustain  a  strenuous  part,'  or  'do 
its  duty  strenuously.'  Horace  uses  the  expression  '  defendente  vicem '  in  the 
same  sense  (S.  i.  10.  12). 

196.  lUe  bonia/ttveatqwi]  The  choms  is  to  utter  sentiments  showing  favor 
to  the  good,  and  giving  them  friendly  counsel,  tempering  the  wrath  of  the 
passionate,  and  affectionate  to  the  virtuous  (which  is  in  some  degree  a  repe- 
tition of  die  first  clause),  commending  temperance,  justice,  laws,  and  peace. 
The  business  of  the  chorus  was  to  utter  such  reflections  as  any  indifferent 
persons  might  conceive  on  the  action  before  it,  and  to  address  those  reflec- 
tions to  the  characters  represented,  as  one  might  address  them  to  real  persons 
tmder  the  same  circumstances. 

198.  menBOs  brwia]  Compare  Epp.  i.  14.  35,  "  coena  brevis  juvat " ;  and 
wifli  "kpertis  otia  portis,"  compare  C.  iii.  5.  23,  "portasque  non  clausas," 
representing  a  picture  of  national  security  and  peace.  The  chorus,  to  whom 
the  principal  persons  communicated  their  intended  crimes  and  deepest  plots, 
were  held  to  secrecy  as  a  prime  duty.  Thus,  Medea  tells  the  chorus  her  in- 
48* 
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tentioa  to  murder  her  chfldren  and  her  riral,  ftnd  reckons  upon  their  socsrecj 
88  a  matter  of  course.    Other  instances  are  numeroos. 

202.  I^bia  non  tU  nunc  oHchakso  vinda]  The  '  tibia '  was  an  instniment 
originally  made  of  a  hollow  reed  (Pliny,  xvL  36.  66),  or  a  boxwood  pipe 
(Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  697),  or  the  shin-bone  of  some  animal,  from  which  the  name 
is  derived.  Afterwa^s  it  was  brought  to  greater  perfection,  and  was  made 
of  ivory  sometimes.  It  resembled  the  flageolet  or  clarionet.  It  was  usual  to 
pUiy  two  *  tibiae '  togeUier,  as  observed  on  C.  i.  1 .  32,  where  see  note.  Those 
in  the  British  Museum  have  six  holes.  Probably  in  the  days  of  Horace  they 
had  more.  The  metal  which  the  ancients  called  '  orichalcnm '  is  unknown. 
It  was  not  to  be  found  even  in  Pliny's  time.  The  probable  derivation  is  from 
tipos  and  •xaKK6s^  the  meanmg  being  '  mountain-bronze.'  With  this  the  parts 
of  the  '  tibia,'  which  took  to  pieces  as  our  flutes  do,  were  bound  at  the  join- 
ings. Horace  says  that  in  simpler  days  the  '  tibia '  served  for  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  chorus,  but  afterwards  it  came  to  drown  it  In  those  days  the 
population  of  the  city  was  smaller,  tlie  theatres  less  crowded,  and  the  audi- 
ence  more  reverential  and  attenti>^  What  times  Horace  alludes  to,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  Orelli  thinks  his  history  of  choral  music  is  a  fanciful  account, 
fluctuating  wonderfully  between  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ana  that  which  his  own  imagination  has  drawn ;  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  case. 

208.  Postqvam,  coeptt  agros]  That  is,  "post  Punica  bella"  (see  Epp.  ii.  1. 
162,  n.)  if  we  take  the  Romans,  and  the  Persian  war  if  we  suppose  the 
Greeks  to  be  meant  (See  v.  93  of  the  same  Epistle.)  As  to  'placari  Ge- 
nius,' see  Epp.  ii.  1.  144,  and  i^7.  94,  n. 

211.  numeriaqvLe  moduque\ 
*  Liber  laborum '  is  a  poetiod 
16)  and  "operum  vacuo"  (S.  ii.  2.  119). 

215.  traxitque  vagvs  per  pulpita  vestem;]  The  'palla*  worn  by  tragic 
actors  had  a  train  odled  '  syrma,'  from  crvpciy,  because  it  swept  the  stage. 
This  is  what  Horace  alludes  to.  The  Roman  dress  was  probably  not  so 
splendid  as  the  Greek.    As  to  'pulpita,'  see  Epp.  ii.  1. 174. 

216.  Sic  etiam  fidSmt  voces  crevere  tevem^]  See  above,  v.  83,  n.  The  se- 
date and  serions  Doric  style  would  be  expressed  by  '  fidibus  severis ' ;  but 
Horace  is  speaking  generally,  and  probably  from  his  own  imagination,  when 
he  says  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  grave  style  of  music  to  which  the  cho- 
ruses were  once  sung  gave  way  to  a  more  vehement  style,  as  the  doquence 
of  the  chorus  grew  more  impetuous,  and  it  began  to  speak  in  language 
obscure,  prophetic,  and  oracular.  There  is  no  liistorical  accuracy  in  this 
account  though  in  respect  to  the  obscurity  of  some  of  die  Greek  dioroses 
Horace  wrote  from  what  he  knew  of  them. 

220.  Carmine  md  tragico\  Horace  here  passes  on  to  the  Satyric  Drama 
of  the  Greeks.  A  goat  was  the  prize  contended  for  in  the  composition  of  the 
choral  songs  or  dith3rTambs  to  which  the  name  rpaytghia  first  belonged. 
The  name  may  have  been  derived  from  the  prize.  (See  below,  v.  275,  n.) 
The  chorus  appeared  in  the  character  of  Satyrs  as  attendants  on  Dionysus, 
at  whose  festival  they  performed.  Their  subjects  were  originally  confined  to 
the  adventures,  serions  and  sportive,  of  that  god,  and  UM»efore  were  a  mix- 
ture of  mirth  and  gravity.  Choerilus,  an  older  contemporary  of  J^schylns, 
seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  independent  Satyric  Drama,  the 
entire  separation  of  which  from  tragedy,  as  we  now  understand  the  word, 
was  effected  a  few  i^ears  later  by  Pnitinas  of  Phlius  in  Argolis,  about  b.  c. 
500 :  thenceforward  it  was  usual  for  the  tragic  poets  to  exhibit  fbur  plays  at 
a  time  (tetralogies),  of  which  the  fourth  was  a  Satyric  Drama,  such  as  the 
Cyclops  of  Euripides. 

224.  potuB  et  erfar.]  This  expresses  the  freedom  which  attended  the 
Dionysiac  festivals  after  the  sacrifices  were  over. 


9di»qve\    This  combination  occurs  above,  Epp.  ii.  2. 144. 
L  poetioEd  construction  like  ''operum  solutis"  (C.  iii.  17. 
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288.  awro  mrper  et  ortro,]    *  He  who  bat  now  cam©  forward  in  gold  and 

nple  (which  ornaments  gods  and  heroes  woi'e),  let  him  not  pass  into  low 
gnage,  as  if  he  were  a  frequenter  of  taverns,'  —  which  were  commonly 
raults  under  ground,  and  are  therefore  called  '  obscoras/ 

230.  nubeM  et  inama  captet.]  As  to  the  construction  with  '  indigna '  in  the 
next  Terse,  see  C.  iii.  21.  6,  n.,  and  Epp.  i.  3.  35,  n. 

234.  dominarUia  nomina  aotam  Verbaquef]  As  to  'nomina  yeibaqno/  see 
8.  i.  3.  103,  n.  '  Dominantia  nomina '  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  Kvpia 
6v6futTa;  that  is,  literal  words  as  opposed  to  figuratiro.  Horace  sajs  he 
shall  not  confine  himself  to  these  if  he  ever  takes  to  writing  Satyric  Dramas. 

236.  iragico  differre  colon]  As  to  '  differre '  with  the  dative,  see  S.  L  4. 
48,  n. 

238.  Pythias  emnnct6\  This  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  slare-girl  who  got 
money  out  of  her  master,  Simo.    As  to  '  emuncto,*  see  S.  i.  4.  8,  n. 

239.  SilenuB]  This  god  is  said  to  have  educated  Bacchtis.  He  represented 
the  'crassa  Minerva'  of  the  ancients,  'wisdom  under  a  rough  exterior,'  and 
it  is  in  his  graver  character  that  Horace  here  views  him.  All  ancient  repre- 
sentations of  Silenns  exhibit  him  as  a  gross  impersonation  of  sensuality  and 
low  fun,  usually  drunk,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  with  Fauns  dancing  about 
him.    Modem  ideas  have  confoundea  him  with  Bacchus,  his  foster-child. 

240.  Ex  noto  Jictum  carmen  sequary]  *  £x  noto '  perhaps  means  that  the 
subject  must  be  familiar. 

244.  FaunQ  See  C.  ii.  19.  4,  n.  Horace  says  that  these  rough  beings 
introduced  from  the  woods  should  not  talk  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  the 
dty  and  were  loungers  in  the  Foram,  or  languish  in  love-verses  like  a  silly- 
youth  ;  but  neither  should  low  langtmgo  be  put  into  their  mouth,  for  this  is 
sure  to  offend  the  refined  part  of  the  audience,  even  if  the  vulgar  applaud  it 
'  Jnvenor '  is  a  word  not  found  elsewhere :  it  is  adapted  from  the  Greek 

KTUKICVCO^CU. 

248.  et  pater]  'Those  who  had  a  father'  means  'ingcnui,'  those  who 
were  bora  free  and  of  lawful  wedlock,  since  none  others  were  '  in  patria  po- 
testate.'    As  to  'cicer,'  see  8.  i.  6.  115,  n. 

251.  SjfUaba  longa  brem\  As  to  the  '  iambtis,'  sec  above,  v.  79,  sq.  Horace 
here  calls  it  'pes  cittu,'  a  rapid  foot,  as  elsewhere  (C.  i.  16.  24)  he  speaks  of 
'  celcrcs  iambos.'  He  says  the  rapidity  of  the  foot  caused  the  division  of  the 
verse  into  the  form  of  a  trimeter,  whereas  it  was  a  '  senarius,'  having  six 
distinct  iambic  feet.  The  admission  of  a  spondee  in  the  odd  feet,  he  savs, 
was  an  after  invention,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to  the  measure.  *  Non 
ita  pridem  *  means  comparatively  lately ;  but  the  verses  of  Archilochus  had 
spondees  in  them.  The  history' is  not  very  accurate.  Horace  has  himself 
imitated  the  pure  iambic  measure  in  the  alternate  verses  of  Epod.  16.  'In 
jura  patema  recepit '  is  to  be  rendered  *  gave  a  share  of  its  patrimony.'  The 
meaning  is  clear  enough  from  the  context.  The  politeness  of  the  '  iambus  * 
in  making  way  for  the  spondee,  and  giving  up  some  of  its  just  rights,  but  not 
disposed  to  be  so  accommodating  as  to  give  up  the  even  places  in  the  verse, 
seems  rather  a  heavy  joke.  '  Socialiter,'  '  in  a  friendly  way,'  does  not  occur 
elsewhere. 

258.  Hie  et  in  Acci]  8ee  Epp.  ii.  1.  50.  56.  The  iambus,  Horace  sap,  is 
not  commonly  us^  in  the  verses  of  Accius  and  Ennins.  Those  of  the  for- 
mer he  calls  noble  trimeters,  by  which  he  means  fiamcd.  He  was  no  great 
admirer  of  them  himself.  The  great  weight  he  attributes  to  the  verses  of 
Ennius  arose  from  the  gravity  of  the  measure,  consisting,  as  v.  260  does, 
chiefly  of  spondees.  But  the  absence  of  the  iambus,  in  the  opinion  of  Horace, 
convicts  him  either  of  slovenly  writing,  or  of  ignorance  of  his  art.  '  Hie  * 
governs  'premit'  (v,  262),  as  it  does  'apparet.'  'This,'  that  is,  'the  aU 
•ence  of  diis.' 
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S65.  an  mnnef]  Horace  says  it  i*  not  evjBry  critic  tiiat  can  teil  a  ifajtibmi- 
cal  Terse  fiom  an  tmriiythmical,  and  so  an  indnlgenoe  thev  do  not  deserre  is 
acconled  to  our  poets.  '  Bat  am  I  on  this  account  to  take  all  manner  of 
liberties  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I  to  snppose  that  erenr  one  will  see 
my  ^ults,  and  keep  safely  and  cantioasly  within  the  limits  of  Ibi^giyeness  ? 
Why,  if  I  do  this,  I  may  haye  ayoided  a  fiudt,  bat  I  shall  haye  earned  no 
praise/ 

270.  Plautinot  et  intmero$  et  Lcatdavert  safes;]  See  Epp.  ii.  1.  170,  n. 
'  But,  yon  wUl  say,  yonr  fathers  praised  Plaatas  both  for  his  nombers  and 
his  wit.  Yes,  they  admired  too  patiently,  not  to  say  stopidly,  both  the  one 
and  the  other.'  Horace  never  has  a  ^ood  word  to  say  for  Plantos,  and  he  here 
depreciates  his  wit  as  well  as  his  yersification.  Both  no  doubt  wanted  polish ; 
and  Horace  does  not  scmpte  to  insinoate  (in  the  ahoye  place)  that  it  was 
only  throogh  haste  to  n^  paid  that  be  tamed  ont  his  works  so  onflnisbed. 
But  hb  style  and  his  defecto  were  incidental  to  the  period  and  manner  of  his 
lifo ;  his  snnplicity  and  drollery  were  given  him  by  nature.  If  Hoimoe  did 
not  admire  Plaatas,  more  leaned  men  did,  and  Varro  was  one  of  them,  and 
Cicero  another. 

275.  Ignatum  tragime^  The  first  representation  of  a  play  at  Thespis  was 
in  B.  c.  535.  The  name  rpay^iiia  bdonsed,  as  obserycd  above  (on  t.  220), 
to  the  dithyrambic  songs  of  tke  Bacchic  ^stivals,  and  these  are  of  nncertain 
origin,  bat  of  great  antiquity.  The  extent  to  which  Thespis  can  be  conad- 
ercd  the  author  of  tragedy  is,  tiiat  he  introdnced  an  actor  independent  of  the 
chorus,  who  sustained  various  parts  under  the  disguise  of  a  linen  mask.  (See 
y.  192,  n.)  This  account,  therefore,  of  the  invention  of  tragedy  at  the  vint- 
age, the  fiMses  smeared  with  lees  of  wine,  the  wagon  with  wnich  Thespis 
went  round  Attica,  and  so  forth,  may  be  rejected. 

278.  PoA  kunc  personae  palkuqvie\  Horace  makes  .Sschylns  the  inveBtor 
of  the  mask  and  tragic  dress  (v.  215,  n.).  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  who  first  put  an  actor  upon  the  stage,  if  he,  as  most  suppoc«,  gave  him 
various  parts  to  sustain,  must  have  employed  masks  suited  to  the  difl^rent 
characters.  There  were  symbolical  masks  2br  different  ages  and  classes,  and 
there  were  descriptive  msoks  for  different  persons,  representing  peculiarities 
by  which  dicy  would  be  known.  The  derivation  of  '  persona  h  unknown. 
Kosdus  first  introduced  masks  on  the  Koman  stage  about  b.  c.  100.  The 
garment  Horace  means  by  'jMdla'  was  an  upper  dress,  which  had  a  train 
to  it  (see  v.  215,  n.).  For  the  proper  meaning  of  '  palla,'  see  S.  L  8.  23,  n. 
As  to  '  pnlpita '  and  '  cothurnus,'  see  Epp.  ii.  1. 174,  n.  .£schylus  may  have 
made  improvements  in  what  is  called  among  ns  the  property  of  a  theatre, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  invented  any  or  the  above  things. 
'  Magnum  loqui  *  means  that  be  taught  the  actor  how  to  articnlate  loudly. 

281.  Smxessit  veha  hi*  eomoedia,]  Horace  takes  no  account  of  die  eariiest 
form  of  comedy,  fit>m  which  its  name  is  derived,  the  song  of  the  revellers 
(jAuosi)  at  the  Dionysia ;  or  of  the  labors  of  Susarion,  wira  as  eariy  at  least 
as  T1ieq>is,  at  Icaria,  a  village  in  Attica,  contended  with  a  comic  cboms  for 
a  priM,  That  which  was  before  composed  of  jests  and  obscenities  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Bacchus  had  now  added  to  it  personal  ribaldry  and  po- 
litical jokes,  the  former  levelled  at  the  spectators  or  against  public  men. 
Between  Susarion  and  the  period  of  the  oM  comedy  there  were  several  distin- 
gnished  writers,  as  Chi<Hiiaes,  Magnes,  £(^hantines,  and  odiers.  The  esjii- 
est  writer  of  the  old  comedy  was  Cratiiuu.    See  S.  L  4.  1,  a. 

288.  Vet  qm  pmelextat]  'Eabnlae  pnetextae,'  or  '  pniefextatae,'  were 
tngedies,  as  'togataa'  were  comedies,  widi  plots  connected  with  Boman 
stories  and  manners.  (See  Epp.  ii.  1.  57,  soq.)  The  Gieek  tragedies  to 
which  *  pnetextae '  were  oppoeed,  were  called  by  die  Romans  '  orepidatae.' 
'  Docere '  is  used  as  the  Greeks  used  MdaiKtM^  fbr  ftrbibhing  a  play,  because 
die  poet  also  trained  the  chorus  as  xopodcdaaniXof . 
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292.  PompiUus  sanguis^]  The  'Calptirnia  gens,'  to  which  the  PisoneB 
belonged,  claimed  descent  from  Calpus,  son  of  Numa  Pompilios. 

294.  ad  un^iem]     See  S.  i.  5.  32,  n. 

295.  Ingenium  misera]  The  following  yerses  to  308  have  little  connection 
with  what  goes  before.  Horace  says,  becaose  genius  is  above  art,  and  all 
poets,  according  to  Democritos,  are  mad,  many  neglect  their  persons  and  let 
their  nails  and  their  beards  grow,  affecting  insanity.  The  question  about 
education  and  nature  in  connection  with  poetrpr  is  taken  up  again  at  v.  408. 
We  are  accustomed  to  subscribe  to  the  doctnne  "  poeta  nascitur,  non  fit." 
The  ancients  were  divided  on  that  point,  some  assigning  more  to  education, 
others  to  natural  gifts.  Cicero  more  than  once  alluiks  to  the  opinion  of 
Democritns,  that  no  man  could  be  a  poet  without  inspiration. 

300.  Si  tribiu  Anticipris]  There  were  three  places  of  this  name,  each  of 
which  is  assumed  from  this  passage  to  have  produced  hellebore,  a  very  im- 
probable coincidence.  Horace  puts  '  tribus '  as  we  might  say  a  dozen,  or 
any  other  indefinite  number.     (See  S.  ii.  3.  83.) 

301 .  Tonsori  Licino  commiserU,]  This  name  was  probably  that  of  a  well- 
known  barber  of  the  day.    (See  S.  ii.  3.  16.  35,  n.) 

302.  Quipurgor  biUm]  The  hellebore  which  the  ancients  used  in  cases  of 
madness  is  a  violent  purgative,  and  they  tried  to  act  on  the  brain  by  relieving 
the  stomach.  Horace  says  he  must  be  a  fool,  since  madness  is  essential  to 
poetry,  for  taking  medicines  to  keep  his  stomach  in  order. 

304. /tfnpor  vicecoliSf]  As  to  *vice,'  see  abovOfV.  86,  and  S.  i.  10.  12. 
Horace  says  if  he  only  kept  the  bile  from  escaping,  he  would  beat  them  all  at 
poetry.  However,  it  does  not  matter,  ho  goes  on ;  he  will  act  as  the  grind- 
stone which  whets  the  iron,  though  its  own  office  is  not  to  cut  (exsors  ipsa 
secandi).    This  is  said  to  be  a  proverbial  way  of  speaking. 

310.  Rem  tdn  Socraticae  —  cmrtae,]  The  writings  of  Socrates's  disciples, 
such  as  Plato,  Xenophon,  ^schines,  Antisthenes,  Aristippus,  will  supply 
matter  for  the  true  (dramatic)  poet,  by  teaching  him  the  science  and  duties 
of  human  life. 

314.  Quod  8it  contcriptif]  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  senate  hav- 
ing lost  many  of  its  number  under  the  last  of  them,  the  vacancies  were  filled 
up  from  the  '  equites,'  who  were  called  '  conscript!  senatores.'  The  others 
were  '  patres ' ;  and  the  whole  body  thus  constituted  was  called  collectively 

*  patres  et  conscripti,'  or  shortly  *  patres  conscripti.'  Horace  here  uses  *  con- 
scriptus'  as  equivalent  to  'abator.'  It  is  nowhere  else  so  used.  As  to 
'  judids,'  see  S.  i.  4. 123,  n. 

318.  viocu  hinr.  ducere  voces.]  Living  words  are  those  that  represent  nature 
to  the  life,  or  which  convey  a  vivid  sense  to  the  understanding. 

319.  speciosa  locU]  Full  of  telling  commonplaces,  sentiments,  examples, 
and  so  on. 

323.  Gratis  ingenium,]  He  says  the  Greeks  had  a  natural  taste  for  poetry, 
and  cultivated  it  from  an  ambition  to  excel  and  thirst  for  praise.  But  this 
comparison  of  the  Ghneoks  and  Romans  does  not  appear  to  be  connected  with 
the  subject  that  goes  before,  or  the  rules  that  follow  fiom  v.  333. 

325.  JRomani  pueri]  See  S.  i.  6.  72,  77,  n.  The  *  as '  was  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  '  unciae,'  of  which  the  *  quincunx '  contained  five,  and  the 

*  triens '  four,  being  one  third  of  lh&  whole,  whence  the  name.  The  '  semis ' 
(semi-asj  contained  six,  being  half  an  as.  Albinus  is  said  to  have  been  the 
name  or  a  usurer.  Horace  is  representing  a  scene  in  a  boys'  school. 
**  Matter :  Let  the  son  of  Albinus  tell  me :  if  you  take  an  uncia  from  a  quin- 
cunx, bow  much  remains  ?  (The  boy  hesitates.)  You  used  to  know.  Boif: 
A  triens.  Master :  Very  well.  You  will  know  how  to  take  care  of  your 
money.    Now  add  an  uncia :  what  is  the  sum  ?    Bov :  A  semis." 

-832.  Unendra  cedro]    Books  were  smeared  with  ou  of  cedar  to  keep  them 
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from  the  insecte.    '  Capsae  cnpressinae/  '  book-cases  of  cypress-wood,' 
oostl J,  and  would  onlj  be  used  for  valuable  books. 

333.  Aut  prodesse  rilunt]  *  Poets  wish  either  to  profit  or  to  please,  or  to 
join  both  these  together/  on  which  assomptioa  several  misccUaoeoas  roles 
are  (bonded. 

337.  Omne  suparacmam]  '  All  that  is  snperfluoos  flows  away  from  a  mind 
that  it  full/  that  is,  when  the  mind  is  full,  it  discards  all  sopOTfluous  words, 
it  has  DO  room  ibr  superfluities ;  as  in  a  vessel  that  is  fall,  if  you  pour  more, 
it  runs  over  and  escapes.    As  to  '  supervacuus,'  see  C.  ii.  20.  24,  n. 

340.  Neu  pratuae  Lamiae]  *  lAmiae '  were  hags,  ogresses,  who  had  the 
r^utation  of  devouring  children. 

341.  Centuriae  aemorum]  This  language  is  taken  from  the  'classes'  or 
'  centuriae '  of  Servius  Tnllios.  Those  who  were  more  than  forty-five  were 
classed  with  &e  '  seniores.'  The  grave  seniors  like  no  poetry  that  has  not 
something  profitable  and  instructive  in  it.  The  Ramnes  were  the  highest  of 
the  three  centuries  of  equitcs  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have  formed.  They 
were  patricians,  and  Horace  calls  them  '  cclsi,'  '  proud.'  The  distinction  of 
tiie  original  tribes  had  ceased  to  exist ;  the  Ramnes  are  mentioned  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  'centuriae  scnioram,'  as  yoong  men  to  old,  the  reason  of  whidi 
18  not  plain. 

343.  Omne  iiJit  ptmctum]  *  He  carries  every  vote.'  See  £pp.  ii.  2.  99,  n. ; 
and  as  to  the  Sosii,  see  £pp.  i.  20.  2,  n. 

847.  SwHt  ddida  tamai^\  He  means  perfection  must  not  be  looked  for,  and 
allowance  must  be  made  for  occasional  blots. 

353.  Quid  ergo  est  f\  '  What  are  we  to  say  then  ? '  The  expression  oc- 
curs in  Cicero  sometimes,  as  in  the  speech  Fro  F.  Quintio,  c  18. 

354.  sariptor  —  librariuM]     *  Scriptor '  is  the  *  scriba.'    See  Epp.  ii.  2. 5,  n. 
357.  Jk  Choerihts  iOe,]     See  Epp.  ii.  1.  231,  n. 

361.  erit  quae]     See  C.  L  1.  3,  n. 

366.  O  major  juvenvm,]  There  were  two  sons,  and  both  '  juvencs ' ;  bodi 
must  have  taken  the  '  toga  virilis.'  Horace  goes  on  to  tell  them,  that  medi- 
ocrity, though  tolerable  in  some  things,  is  intolerable  in  poetry. 

369.  Conmikus  juris  et  actor  CoMsarum]  See  S.  L  1.  9,  n.  'As  to  MessaHa, 
see  C.  iii.  21 .  A.  Cascellius  was  a  jurisconsnltus.  Little  is  known  of  him. 
He  must  have  been  alive  when  this  poem  was  written,  but  very  old.  The 
names  are  inverted. 

373.  non  ooncessare  columnae.]  That  is,  the  boc^seUers'  stalls.  See  S.  L 
4.  71,  n. 

375.  Sardo  cum  meile]  Sardinian  and  Corsican  honeys  appear  to  have 
been  of  inferior  quality.  See  S.  ii.  2. 15,  n.  Foppy-seeds  n>asted  and  mixed 
with  honey  were  served  in  eariy  times  at  the  second  course. 

377.  Sic  animis)  *  So  poetry,  which  was  bom  and  invented  only  to  givo 
pleasure  to  the  soul,  if  it  fail  but  a  little  of  die  highest  point,  inclines  to  the 
lowest.'  He  says,  as  at  a  pleasant  supper,  bad  pusic,  bad  ointment,  and  bad 
honey  are  worse  than  none  at  all,  (for  the  meal  can  go  on  very  well  without 
them,)  so  a  poem  must  dther  be  extremely  good,  or  it  will  be  veiy  bad,  and 
had  better  not  be  written. 

380.  pilae  diacive  trodkive\  See  S.  ii.  9,  n.  '  Coronae '  are  the  crowds  of 
spectators  standing  round  to  watch  the  frames. 

382.  Qndxif]  This  is  ironical.  '  Why  not ?'  He  is  a  frco  man,  and 
bom  free,  and  lias  a  good  property,  and  is  a  good  man ;  why  then  should  he 
not  write? 

383.  cenm»  eque$trem  Summam\  '  Census '  is  a  participle.  His  property- 
was  not  less  dian  400,000  sesterces.    See  Epod.  4.  15,  n. ;  Epp.  i.  1.  57,  n. 

385.  Tu  mkU  wvta  — Minerva;}  See  S.  iL  2.  3.  The  expression  is  pro- 
veri>iaL    Oceio  exphuas  it:  "Invita  at  aiaiu  Minerva;  id  est  advenaaleet 
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npvgiittite  nstnni "  (Dc  Off.  i.  31).  '  Tu '  is  emphatic :  **  Yon  are  too  sen- 
sible to  jud^  thus,  or  to  tiy  and  write  against  the  grain." 

387.  in  Maeci  deaoendat  judicis  aures]  As  to  Sp.  Msecins  Tarpa,  see  S.  L 
10.  38,  n. 

391.  Sihettra  hominet]  Horace  goes  on  to  ascribe  the  noblest  results  to 
the  cuUivation  of  true  poetry ;  the  civilization  of  mankind  (represented  nnder 
the  legend  of  Orpheos  taming  wild  beasts),  the  building  of  cities,  the  enact- 
ment of  laws,  and  the  ordering  of  society.  Of  Orpheus,  the  Thradan  poet, 
the  traditions  are  vague,  and  though  there  are  fragments  still  extant  that 
bear  his  name,  he  must  be  looked  upon  more  as  Ute  representatiye  of  the 
earliestpoetry  and  music  of  Greece,  than  in  the  light  of  an  historical  person- 
age.   Compare  C.  i.  12.  7,  sqq. 

394.  Amphionf  Thebanae  conditor  arcU^  This  legend  is  mentioned  in  C. 
iii.  11.  2  :  "  Morit  Amphion  lapides  canendo."  It  is  not  noticed  by  Homer, 
who  onlv  knew  Cadmus  as  the  founder  of  Thebes.    See  Epp.  i.  18.  41,  n. 

397.  PubUca  privatis — tcura  projanh,}  This  is  a  fundamental  division  of 
things  (*  res ')  in  the  Roman  law. 

399.  lega  mcidere  Ugno ;]  Plutarch  sa  js  of  Solon's  laws,  that  they  were 
inscribed  on  wooden  tables,  called  €i(ovtt  or  fevp/Seir,  and  that  fingments 
were  in  existence  in  his  day  in  the  Prytaneum  ( Vit  Sol.  c.  25). 

400.  divinis  vatibus]  Eumolpus,  Orpheus,  Mussbus,  Pamphus,  Thamyris, 
are  the  principal  names  associated  with  the  origin  of  Grecian  poetry,  and  they 
are  all  oUled  Thracian  (see  below,  v.  405,  n.).  They  are  called  '  divine,'  not 
merely  from  the  quality  of  their  art,  but  from  their  connection  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo,  Demcter,  and  Dionysus,  whence  above  (v.  391)  Orpheus  is 
called  "  saoer  interpresque  deorum." 

402.  Tifrtaeusque  mares  animos]  Tyrtffius,  as  mentioned  before  (y.  75,  n.), 
was  a  native  of  Attica,  and  wrote  in  die  elegiac  measure.  He  left  Attica  and 
took  up  his  abode  at  Sparta  during  the  second  war  between  the  Spartans  and 
Messeoians,  which  began  b.  c.  685.  His  verses  were  chiefly  exhortations  to 
bravery  addressed  to  the  Spartans.  There  are  three  fragments,  amounting 
in  the  aggrefrate  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  verses,  which  have  a  great  deal  <» 
vigor  ami  feeling  in  tnem,  corresponding  to  Horace's  description. 

405.  Pieriis  tentata  modis  /]  The  country  of  Pieria  lay  between  Macedonia 
and  Thessalia,  north  of  the  range  of  Olympus,  and  on  tne  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Thermaicus.  This  accounts  for  the  Muses  being  both  Pierian  and  Olym- 
pian; and  as  by  the  southern  Greeks  all  the  north  went  by  the  name  of 
Thrace,  this  may  account  for  the  traditions  which  assigned  the  birth  of  poetry 
to  bards  of  Thrace  (v.  400,  n.),  a  country  of  which  the  language  was  pro- 
^nonnced  barbarous  by  the  civilized  Greeks. 

406.  Et  longontm  opentm  Jittii :]  The  rural  Dionysia  (v.  275,  n.),  called 
r^  KOT  aypoCi,  or  r^  fUKpcij  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  month 
no<rffid<W,  when  the  labors  of  the  vintage  were  over. 

408.  NaJturajusrH  laudabile]     See  v.  295,  n. 

413.  Multa  tuUt  fedtqae  ^wer,]  <  He  takes  great  pains  when  he  is  young,' 
'  puer '  being  empmitic,  as  m  C.  i.  9.  16. 

414.  qtd  Pythia  caniat  T\bicen]  At  the  Pythian  games  there  was  a  musi- 
cal contest  in  which  flute-pIaycrs  and  harp-pUyers  took  part,  the  subject  being 
the  contest  of  Apollo  with  the  serpent  Pytho.'  The  name  given  to  this  music 
was  v6fu}£  HvSucds* 

417.  Oceupet  extremum  wcabiet;]  The  Scholiasts  say  this  expresskm  was 
used  by  boys  in  their  races. 

419.  Ut  praeco,]  See  S.  i.  6.  86,  n.  The  rich  poet,  he  goes  on,  purchases 
flauery. 

422.  tincfum  ^t  rede  ponere  pot$U]  *  Who  can  put  a  good  dinner  before 
one  handsomely.'    As  to  '  spondeie,'  see  S.  iL  6.  S8,  n.    *  Levi  panpexe '  is 
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'  a  poor  man  without  weight,'  whose  name  has  as  litde  weight  as  his  pane. 
'Atris'  is  'melancholj/  as  "  minuentnr  atrae  Carmiiie  coiae"  (C.  iv.  11. 
35).    As  to  '  beatns/  see  C.  i.  4.  14,  n. 

431.  Ut  qui  condtidt]     See  S.  i.  6.  43,  n. 

434.  aduilis]  This  the  Scholiasts  (on  C.  i  31.  11 )  say  was  the  name  of 
eaithen-ware  cops  used  by  the  pontifices  and  Vestal  Vii^gins.  It  was  after- 
wards used  generally  for  drinking^cnps.  With  'torqoere  meto'  compare 
Epp.  i.  18.  38,  "  et  vmo  tortus  et  i«u" 

437  animi  tub  vtdpe  laienteM]  *  If  you  ever  write  poetiy,  do  not  be  taken 
in  by  flatterers,  who  have  a  bad  heart  under  a  cunning  &ce.' 

438.  QfiifdUio\    See  C.  i.  24,  Introduction. 

441.  Et  malt  tomatoi  incudi  rtdetere]  The  metaphors  of  the  turning-lathe 
and  the  anvil  are  common  enough  for  the  composition  of  verses.  The  lathe 
was  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  polishing  and  turning  of  metals,  as  well  as  of 
wood  and  ivory. 

450.  Fiet  Arisiarckui  ,*]  Aristarchus,  whose  name  was  proverbial  among 
the  ancients  as  a  critic,  was  bom  in  Samothracia  about  B.  c.  230.  He  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  under  the  patronage  of  Ptolemsens 
Phibpator,  Epiphanes,  and  Philometor,  the  second  of  whom  he  educated. 

453.  morbus  regius]  This,  which  is  otherwise  called  '  arquatus  morbus,' 
'  aurugo,'  and  by  the  Greeks  ucrcpof,  is  the  jaundice.  Celsus  says  it  is  so 
called  because  the  remedies  resorted  to  were  chiefly  amusements  and  indnl- 

fences  to  keep  up  the  spirits,  such  as  none  but  the  rich  could  aflbrd.    No 
isordor  depresses  the  spirits  more  than  jaundice.    Here  it  is  supposed  to  bo 
infectious,  which  it  is  not 

454.  Autfanalicui  erroA  '  Fanaticus '  (from  *  fanum ')  was  properiy  ap- 
plied to  the  priests  of  Bellona.  See  S.  ii.  3.  223,  n.,  and  Juvenal  iv.  123, 
"  fanaticus  oestro  Fercussus,  Bellona,  tuo."    Juvenal  also  applies  it  to  the 

?riests  of  Cybele  (ii.  112),  "  crine  senex  ianaticus  albo,  Sacrorum  antbtes." 
'he  influence  of  the  moon  ('  iracunda  I>iana')  in  producing  mental  derange- 
ment is  one  of  the  earliest  fallacies  in  medidne.  The  GredLS  called  penons 
supposed  to  be  so  affected  ovXijpcoiroc. 

455.  tetigiste  timent'^  *  The  wise  avoid  him,  as  if  he  were  infectious  ;  fools 
run  after  him,  like  children  after  a  cracy  man  in  the  streets.' 

459.  hngum  Clamet,]     This  is  like  Homer's  luucpiv  <iv<rt  (II.  iii.  81). 

464.  Deu$  immortalis  habfn\  See  Epp.  i.  12.  20.  There  are  various  mar- 
vellous stories  told  of  die  death  of  Empedocles,  suited  to  the  character  he 
bore  in  his  life,  of  a  magician,  a  controller  of  the  elements,  &c.  This  story 
of  his  throwing  himself  into  iEtna  is  supported  by  very  insufficient  authority. 

467.  InmtuM  qui  tervat]  See  Epp.  i.  20. 15,  n.  This  is  apparently  a  prov- 
erb. The  construction  of '  idem  ocddcnti '  is  Greek,  roM  r^  dwotcrtipom-i. 
Orelli  observes  that  this  is  the  only  spondaic  hexameter  in  Horace. 

469.  Fiet  homo]  He  keeps  up  the  allusion  to  Empedocles,  saying  that  tho 
frenzied  poet  is  as  resolved  to  rush  to  his  fate  (that  is,  into  verse)  as  the 
philosopher  was,  and  if  yon  save  him  he  will  not  drop  his  pretension  to  in- 

.  spiration. 

470.  Nee  satis  apparet^  The  crime  for  which  he  has  been  thus  sent  mad 
does  not  appear ;  whether  it  be  for  fouling  his  father's  grave,  or  setting  foot 
upon  polluted  ground.  '  Bidental '  was  a  spot  struck  by  Ughtninff,  so  called 
from  the  sacrifice  offered  upon  it  for  expiation.  I  agree  with  Orelli  in  taking 
*  moverit '  in  the  sense  of  *  violaverit,'  as  in  "  Dianae  non  movenda  numina*' 
(Epod.  xvii.  3).  Some  take  it  to  mean  the  removal  of  the  mark  placed  on 
the  spot 
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INTRODUCTION 


METRES  OF  HORACE. 


I.   OP  SEVERAL  TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

1.  Foof.  —A  foot  is  a  combination  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables  of  a 
certain  quantity. 

2.  Verse.  —  A  verse  is  the  regular  series  of  a  certain  number  of  feet 

3.  Basis.  —  A  basis  is  a  foot  of  two  or  three  syllables  preceding  a  verse. 

4.  Stanza  or  Slropfte. — A  stanza  or  strophe  is  the  succession  of  several 
verses  in  a  certain  order,  which  order  is  preserved  through  the  poem. 

If  the  stanza  consists  of  two  verses,  the  poem  is  distrOphon  (Jbi<rTpo<l>ov); 
if  of  three,  tristrdphon  (rpiarpof^v) ;  if  of  four,  tetrastrOphon  (jtrpatrrpcKliop); 
and  if  of  one,  monostrCpkon  {pov6iTrpo<fmv)* 

If  one  kind  of  verse  only  is  employed  in  the  composition  of  the  poem,  the 
latter  is  called  monocSion  QiovoKCBiKov)  ;  if  two  kinds  of  verse,  dicdlon  (dtica>- 
\ov) ;  and  if  three,  tncolon  (rpiicwXov). 

5.  Ccesura.  —  A  caesura  (from  the  Leitin  verb  caxfo,  to  cut,  sever)  is  the  in- 
terruption or  intersection  of  a  foot  by  the  ending  of  a  word. 

6.  Dipodia. —  The  feet  of  two  syllables,  especially  the  iambuses  and  tro- 
chees, are  not  numbered  singly,  but  two  by  two,  and  two  feet  thus  united  are 
called  a  metrum  or  dipodia  (diirodm).  One  dipodia  or  two  feet  are  called  a 
monoradter  (pavop^rpos)  ;  two  dipodiro  or  four  feet,  a  dtmSter  (biptrpoi)  ; 
three  dipodise  or  six  feet,  a  trimeter ;  four  dipodise  or  eight  feet,  a  tetrameter. 
But  the  dactyls,  choriambuses,  and  other  feet,  are  numbered  singly,  so  that 
two  of  them  are  called  a  dimeter,  three  a  trimeter,  four  a  tetrameter,  etc. 

7.  Versus  catalechta  or  caialectiats  (oT/;(Off  KorakijKTog  or  KarakrjKTiKog) 
is  a  verse,  the  last  foot  of  which  wants  one  or  several  syllables.  If  one  sylla- 
ble is  remaining,  it  is  called  verstts  cataledictu  in  syllabam ;  if  two,  catalecticus 
in  dtssyllabum. 

8.  Versus  brachtfcatalectus  is  an  iambic  or  trochaic  verse  (which  are  meas- 
ured by  dipodise)  the  last  foot  of  which  is  wanting.* 

9.  Versus  acataledus  is  a  verse  which  is  complete. 

10.  Versus  hypercatalectus  is  a  verse  which  has  one  syllable  too  much. 

•  SoDMtliDfiS  this  TOM  Is  compnheDdwl  under  the  preoediog  name,  vtmu  eatakctus. 
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II.      OF    FEET. 

The  feet,  of  which  the  verses  in  the  yarioos  metres  of  Horace  are  con- 
structed,* are, — 

1.  Iambus  ^  —  6.  Bacchius 

2.  Trochceus  -  ^  7.  Dactplus  -  _  _ 

3.  Pyrrhichius  ^  ^  8.  Oioriandms ^  _  _ 

4.  Spondem 9.  Imlcus  a  minore  ^ 

5.  AmphihrSchys  >^  —  ^ 

ni.      OP  TERSES. 

a.  Iambic  Verses, 

The  first  syllable  of  an  iambic  dipodia,  not  being  capable  of  being  meils- 
ured  accurately,  may  be  long,  and  thns  a  spondee  may  stand  in  the  place  of 
an  iambus,  or  tiie  solutions  of  the  spondee,  the  luiapsst  and  dactyl.  The 
same  changes  may  be  made  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  places.  For  the 
second,  fourth,  and  sixth  iambus,  a  tribrachys  alone  can  be  substituted ;  so 
that  iambic  verses  admit  of  these  changes  :  — 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  Horace,  very  moderate  in  the  use  of  this  liberty, 
uses  sometimes  in  die  even  places  the  trlbrachys,  and  in  the  odd  places  the 
spondee,  but  seldom  the  anapsest  or  dactyl. 

1 .  Versus  iambUcus  dimeter  acatalectuSf  or  versus  iambicus  quatemarius :  — 

Inar{8itae|stno|sius.    £/xxf  3.  18. 
Forti  I  6eque|mur  pejctore.    Epod.  I.  14. 
Vide  I  re  propejrantes  |  domum.    Epod,  2.  62. 

2.  Versus  iambicus  trimeter  catalectus :  — 


Satis  I  bea|tns  n|nicis  |  Sabi|ni8.    ii.  18.  14. 
Regum|que  puc|ris,  nee  |  satellles  Or|ci.    it  18.  34. 

3.  Versus  iambicus  trimeter  acatalectuSf  or  veisus  iambicus  senarius ;  with  a 
cffisura  after  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  foot :  — 


Paren|tibu9|quo  abo|minn|tu8  Han|mbal.    Epod.  16.  8. 
Postquam  |  rcli|ctis  ||  moejnibus  |  rex  pro|cidit.    Epod.  17.  13. 
Deripe|re  Lujnom  ||  volcibus  I  possim  |  meis.    Epod,  17.  78. 
Optat  I  quie|tem  \\  Pelo|pis  in{fidi  |  pater.    Epod  17.  65. 

*  The  AiApaBit  w  w  —and  the  Trlbitohje  www  occur  <mlj  at  eolatioiis  of  the  Spoil- 
dee  end  lamboe. 
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b.  Trochaic  Verses, 


The  last  syllable  of  a  trodiaic  dipodia  being  doubtful,  in  the  second,  fourth, 
and  sixth  places  the  spondee,  anapaest,  or  dactyl  may  bo  substituted  for  the 
trochee,  and  the  tribrachys  in  any  place. 


4.  Versus  Ilhjfphallicus,  which  is  a  versus  trochaicus  dimeter  brachycatalec- 
tus:  — 

Veris  et  Favoni.    i.  4.  1. 
This  verso  is  used  once  by  Horace,  so  as  to  form  the  termination  of  another 
(see  No.  19),  and  is  constructed  throughout  in  its  pure  and  regular  form. 

5.  Versus  trochaicm  dimeter  cataUctus :  — 


Non  ebur  neque  auroum.    ii.  18.  1. 
Horace  does  not  use  the  spondee  in  the  second  place. 

c,  Choriamhic  Verses. 

Entire  verses  are  not  formed  of  choriambuses,  but  one  or  several  choriam- 
buses  are  preceded  or  succeeded  by  different  feet. 

6.  Versus  Pherecratius^  which  is  a  versus  choriambicus  monometer  hypep- 
catalectus,  with  a  basis,  which  in  Horace  is  always  a  spondee :  — 

—     -  ^    w    w  -L     ii 

Portum.    Nonne  vides,  ut.    i.  14.  3. 

7.  Versus  GlycotOcus,  which  is  a  versus  choriambicus  dimeter  catalectus  in 
pyiThlchium  aut  iambum,  with  a  basis,  which  in  Horace  is  always  a  spondee : — 

Reddas  incolumem,  prccor.    i.  3.  7. 

8.  Versus  AscUpiadeus  minora  which  is  a  versus  choriambicus  trimeter  cat- 
alectus in  pyrrhichium  ant  iambum,  with  a  basis,  which  in  Horace  is  al^vays 
a  spondee,  and  a  ciesura  after  the  first  choriambus :  — 

Maecejnas  atavis  |i  edite  rejgibus.    i  1.  1. 
Horace  neglects  the  ciesnra  in  two  instances.    One  occurs  in  this  book  :  — 
Non  incendia  Car|thagini8  impise.    iv..8.  17. 
Mitscherlich  very  properlv  questions  the  genuineness  of  this  verse.    In  one 
instance  the  first  choriambus  is  changed  into  a  pason  primus  ( w  w) :  — 

Quam  si,  |  qnidquid  arat  |  impiger  Apulus.    iii.  16.  26. 

9.  Versus  Asdepiadeus  majors  which  is  a  versus  choriambicus  tetrameter  cat- 
alectus in  pyrrhicnium  aut  iambum,  with  a  basis,  which  in  Horace  is  always 
a  spondee,  and  two  caesuras,  after  the  first  and  second  choriambus :  -^ 

-  -  -w         w      J.         II       J.WW  J.     II      i.     wwi-     w      - 

Quis  post  I  vina  gravem  ||  militiam  aut  U  paupericm  crepnt  ?    i.  18.  .5. 
49* 
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In  one  instance  the  second  csesnra  is  neglected :  — 

Arcalnique  Fides  |I  prodiga,  per|lucidior  |  vitro,     i.  18.  16. 

10.  Versus  Aristophanlcus,  which  is  a  versus  choriambicus  dimeter  catalec- 
tus  in  amphibrachyn  aut  bacchinm  :  — 

-Lww     J-        w      —   •-' 

Lydia  die,  |  per  omnes.    i.  8.  1. 

11.  Versus  Sapphicus  minor ,  which  is  the  preceding  verse  preceded  by  a  tro- 
chaic dipodia  (_  ^ )  or  Epitrltos  secundus,  with  a  caesura  afier  the  first 

syllable  of  the  choriambus :  — 

Fluminum  la|p8us  ||  celeres|que  ventos.    i.  12.  10. 
Several  times  the  last  word  is  divided,  a  part  of  it  belonging  to  the  follow- 
ing lino  :  —  i.  2. 19 ;  ii.  16.  7. 

12.  Versus  Sapphicus  major ,  which  has  one  more  choriambus  than  the  pns- 
ceding  verse,  with  a  second  caesura  after  the  first  choriambus :  — 

±  y  ^^±y  j.^^  J.  ^  ^^ 

Odcrit  camjpum,  ||  padens  i|  pulveris  at  | que  soUs  ?    L  8.4. 

d.  DcLctylic  Verses, 

13.  Versus  Adonfcus*  which  is  a  versus  dactylicns  dimeter  catalectus  :  — 


Templaquo  |  Vestae.    i.  2.  16. 

14.  Versus  Archilochius  minor,  which  is  a  versus  dactylicus  dimeter  hypcr- 
catalectus,  or  trimeter  catalectus  in  syllabam :  — 

Flumina  |  praetere|unt.    iv.  7.  4. 

15.  Versus  dactyliats  tetrameter  catalectus,  or  versus  tetrameter  heroicus.     A 

rndee  may  be  used  instead  of  a  dactyl  in  the  first  and  second  places,  sel- 
Q  in  the  third ;  a  caesura  occurs  after  the  first  syllable  of  the  second  or 
third  foot: —    _    ^^ ^_     ^^     _     w 

Carmine  |  perpetu|o  ||  cele|brare  et    i.  7.  6. 
Tristiti|am  ||  vijtaeqno  la |  bores,    i.  7.  18. 
O  forjtes  II  peljoraque  |  passi.    i.  7.  30. 
Menso|rem  ||  cohilbent,  Arjchyta.    i.  28.  2. 

16.  Versus  Alcmanius  (see  No.  19),  which  is  a  versus  dactylicus  tetrameter 
acatalectus,  with  a  caesura  after  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  foot ;  spondees 
are  used  in  the  first  three  feet :  — 

z    ^j^    z  xrz  Hxr  -   ^  ^ 

Nunc  decot  I  aut  viri|di  ||  niti|dum  caput    i.  4.  9. 
Alter  I  no  ter|ram  ||  quati|unt  pcde.    i.  4.  7. 

17.  Versus  hexameter  heroicus,  which  is  a  versus  dactvlicos  hexameter  cata- 
lectus, with  a  principal  csesura  after  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  foot 
(irevOrjfUfuprisi),  or  after  the  first  syllable  of  the  fourth  foot  (^^%uficp^r), 
and  frequently  one  or  more  subordinate  caesuras ;  instead  of  the  dactyl,  the 
spondee  may  be  used  in  all  places  except  the  fifth ;  in  a  few  instances  a 


*  This  Terse  maj  also  be  consldendu  a  TeimisoboriamUciifm(moiD«terh7pereat«lect^ 
TCmpttqae  Tcajtw. 
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spondee  is  used  even  in  the  fifth  place,  and  snch  a  verse  is  then  called  versus 
spondaicos :  — 

zxr    z  xr  z  II  --_-  -  XT  -  ^  ^    -    - 

Tiburis  I  umbra  till i.     ||  Tcu|cer  Sala|mina  pajtremque.    i.  7.  21. 
Nil  dc|speran|dum  ||  Teu|cro  duce  et  |  auspice  |  Teucro.    i.  7.  27. 
Ambigujam  tell  lure  nojva  ||  Salajmina  fnltnram.    i.  7.  29. 
Me  quoque  |  deve|xi  |l  rapi|du8  comes  |  Ori|onis.    i.  28.  21. 

€,  Logacedic  Verses, 

Logacedic  verses  (Xoyaotdiieoc,  i.  e.  verses  combining  the  rhvthm  of  prose 
and  verse)  are  those  in  which  a  series  of  dactyls  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
trochees. 

18.  Venus  Alcaiau  deca^Uabus,  composed  of  two  dactyls  .and  two  tro- 
chees :  —  w-w»-*-w— w 

Sardini|ae  segeltes  felraces.    131.4. 

19.  Versus  Archilochius  major,  composed  of  the  versus  Alcmanius,  or  four 
dactyls  (see  No.  16),  and  three  trochees  (see  No.  4),  with  two  caesui-as,  one 
after  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  dactyl,  the  other  after  the  fourth  dactyl. 
Many,  especially  older,  editions  have  this  verse  divided  into  two,  the  first 
containing  the  dactyls,  the  second  the  trochees :  —  ^-- 

_  _.  _  ^_^  _  II  _. J ,  _  ^ 

Jam  Cythejrca  cho|ros  ||  dujcit  Venus  U  immi|nente  |  Luna.  i.4.  5. 

f.   Verstis  Asynarteti. 

Versus  asynarteti  (JuntvafrrtYToC),  that  Is,  unconnected  verses,  are  those 
which  consist  of  two  or  more  members,  connected,  however,  as  loosely  as 
one  verse  with  another.  The  first  and  last  syllables,  therefore,  of  each  mem- 
ber are  "doubtful,  and  no  elision  takes  place,  in  case  tlie  last  letter  of  one 
member  and  the  first  of  the  other  are  vowels.  Many  are  of  opinion  that 
these  verses,  being  in  effect  separate  verses,  should  be  printed  as  snch. 

20.  Versus  iamheUfgus^  consisting  of  a  versus  iambicus  dimeter  acatelectus 
(see  No.  1),  and  a  versus  Archilochius  minor  (see  No.  14) :  — 


rz^-   rz  ^-11 

Ta  vi|na  Torjquato  |  move  0  consnle  |  pressa  me  jo.    Epod.  13.6. 
Levajre  dijris  pec|tora||  sollici|tudini|bus.    Epod,  13. 10. 
81.  Versus  dadyliamhicuSy  consisting  of  a  versus  Archilochitis  minor  (see 
No.  14),  and  a  vei-sus  iambicus  dimeter  acatelectus  (see  No.  1) :  — 

— .   -^^  ^  n^-  ^  -  ^  -     w  - 

Scribere  j  versicu[lo8  |[  amofre  pcrjcnssnm  |  gni^i*    Epod.  11.  2. 

g.    Verses  of  Different  Feet 

22.  Versus  Alcaicus  hendecasyUabus,  consisting  of  an  iambos,  bacchius,  and 
two  dactyls,  Avith  a  ciesura  after  the  bacchius ;  a  spondee  is  generally  used 
instead  of  an  iambus :  — 

Dulce  ct  I  deconim  est  ||  pro  patrila  mori.    iii.  2. 13. 
Tumnlltuosum  ||  solliciltat  mare.    iii.  1.  26. 
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The  cffisum  is  neglected  in  i.  16.  21 ;  i.  37.  5  and  14 ;  ii.  17.  21 ;  iii.  2.  5 ; 
iv.  14.  17.    In  ii.  20. 13  is  a  hiatus  in  the  caesura. 

23.  Versus  AlcaUms  enneasyilabuSf  consisting  of  an  iambus,  bacchius,  and 
two  trochees.    A  spondee  is  generally  substituted  for  the  iambus  ;  — 

Aedemjque  voti|vam  me|mento.    it  17.31. 
In  ii.  3.  27,  elision  takes  place  between  the  last  syllable  and  the  first  of  the 
succeeding  verse,  thus  removing  the  syllable  apparently  superabundant 

24.  Versus  lonicus  a  minore  cUmeter  acaUdectus  :  — 


25.  Versus  Ajyxc^ymticus^  which  is  a  versus  lonicus  a  minore  tetrameter  ctoat- 
alectus: —         **ww >^  ^ ww >^ 

IV.      OP   METRES. 
Of  these  various  verses,  nineteen  metres  or  systems  are  formed  by  Horace. 

I.  Melrum  Asclepiadeum  primum^  fiovoKoiikov  ftov6aTpo(l)ov,  consisting  of  a 
versus  Asclepiadeus  minor  (see  No.  8) :  — 

1 ^ 

iii.  30 ;  iv.  8. 

II.  Metrum  Asclepiadeum  secnndnm,  61k»\op  bifrrpotJMVt  consisting  of  a 
versus  Glyconicus  (see  No.  7),  and  a  versus  Asclepiadeus  minor  (sec  No.  8);  — 


i.^; 


^^-1 ^ 

i.  3j^l3,  19,^  ;  iii.  9,  15,  19,  24,  25,  28 ;  iv.  1,  3. 

IIL  Metrum  Asclepiadeum  tertiumy  hiKtSkov  Terpd<rrpo<f)op,  consisting  of 
three  versus  Asclcpiadci  minorcs  (sec  No.  8),  and  a  versus  Glyconicus  (see 
No.  7):-  ^_|| ^ 

II = 

II ^ 

A. ^     ^ 

i.  6,  15,6i;33 ;  ii.  12 ;  iii.  10,  16;  iv.  5,  12. 

IV.  Metrum  Asdeoiadeum  quartum,  rpiKuikw  rerpaarpo^v^  consisting  of 
two  versus  Asclepiaaei  minores  (see  No.  8),  a  versus  Pherecratins  (see  No.  6), 
and  a  versus  Glyconicus  (see  No.  7) :  — 

^^.1 ^ 

I •^ 


i.  5^  14,  |iy23  j  ii.  7  ;  iii.  7,  13  ;  iv.  13. 

y.  Metrum  Asclepiadeum  majus,  pavoK^kov  povwrrpof^tov,  consisting  of  a 
versus  Asclepiadeus  major  (see  No.  9) :  — 

i.  11,  18;  iv.  10. 

VI.  Metrum  Sapphiatm  minus,  biicoikov  TtTpd(rrpo<fiO¥^  consistinc:  of  tliree 
versus  Sapphici  minores  (sec  No.  11),  and  a  versus  Adonicus  (see  No  13) :  — 
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II ^ 

11^, ^ 

-^ II. ^-^ 

.-^A^^^-/^^.-^    -:^  -  -  — 

1.  2,  10,  12,  20,  22,  25,  30,  32,  38 ;  ii.  2,  4,  f,  8,  10,  16  J  iii.  8,  11,  14,  18,  20, 
22,  27 ;  iv.  2, 6,  11.    Carmen  Saeculare. 

Vll.  Metrum  Sapphicum  majus,  bUuikov  bl<rTpo(f>ov^  consUtinij^  of  a  yersns 
AristophaDicus  (see  No.  10)  and  a  vcreus  Sappbicus  major  (see  No.  12) :  — 

—  rirrriiizf — i:^ 

i.  8. 

Vin.  Metrum  Alcaicum,  rpUaikov  r^rpatrrpoffiov^  coi!nilNig  of  two  versus 
Alcaici  hendecasyllabi  (see  No.  22),  a  versus  Alcaicns  enneasyllabus  (see 
No.  23),  and  a  versus  Alcaieus  decasyllabus  (see  No.  18) :  — 

:.-.--  II 

r II .^ 


i  9.  16.01,^6.  27,©^  aii  34,  35.  37  ;   ii.  T,  3.T,  7,  9,  11,  13,  14,  15,  17, 19, 
2o";  iii.  1,  2,  3,  4,X6,  1772^23,  26,  29  fvr.  4,  9,  14,  15. 

IX.  Metrum  Archilochium  primum^  bUtSKov  bifrrpoffMv^  consisting  of  a  vei^ 
sns  hexameter  lieroicus  (see  No.  17)  and  a  versus  Archilochius  minor  (see 
No.  14):  — 

-  XT  =  ---  Z  II  -J-  Z  XT ^  -  ^ 

iv.  7. 

X.  Metrum  Arcliilochium  secundum,  biKoikov  di<rTpo(f)op,  consisting  of  a  ver- 
sus hexameter  hcroicus  (see  No.  17)  and  a  versus  iambeiegus  (see  No.  20):  — 

z  —  =  --r  Z  I  XT  =  XT . 

rz--rz--|| -^ 

Epod.  13. 

XI.  Metrum  Archilochium  tertium,  dUoyXop  biarpfxfiov,  consisting  of  a  versus 
iambicus  trimeter  acatalectus  (see  No.  3)  and  a  versus  dactyliambicus  (see 
No.2l):  — 


Epod.  11. 

XII.  Metrum  Archilochium  quartwny  bUcAov  biarpof^v,  consisting  of  a 
versus  Archilochius  major  (see  No.  19)  and  a  versus  iambicus  trimeter  cata- 
lectus  (see  No.  2) :  — 


I---  —  II 


a. 
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XIII.  Mdntm  Alcmanium,  bUcaiKop  hlarpotftov,  consisting  of  a  versiis  hex- 
ameter heroicns  (see  No.  17)  and  a  versos  tetrameter  heroicos  (see  No.  15):  — 

_  _  _^_  _  p  «._.^  _  ----- 

/^  .^  "IT'  —  ^  '^        ^  ^        — 

i.  7;28;  Epod.  12. 

XIV.  Afetntm  lamUcum  primum,  fiovoKtakov  fxovoarpixfxjiif,  consisting  of  a 
rersns  iambicos  senarius  (see  No.  3) :  — 

Epod.  17. 

XV.  Mdntm  latnbicum  secimdumy  hiK^\op  bicrrpixfxjv,  consisting  of  a  vemis 
iambicos  senanos  (see  No.  3)  and  a  versos  iambicos  qoatemarios  (see  No.  1 ): — 

r  =  -  -  r  B  z  -  -  r  z  - - 

Epod.  1  - 10. 

XVL  Melrum  Pyihiambicum  primum,  bUuiKow  6l<rrpo(l)Wf  consisting  of  a 
versos  hexameter  heroicos  (see  No.  17)  and  a  versos  iambicos  dimeter  acata- 
lectos  (see  No.  1) :  — 

Epod.  U,  15. 

XVII.  Metrum  Pythiambicum  secundum,  hiKtSKov  ttarpodiop,  consisting  of  a 
versos  hexameter  heroicos  (see  No.  17)  and  a  versos  iambicos  senanos  (see 
No.3):  — 


Epod.  le. 

XVni.  Metrum  Trochaicum,  doccoXov  hiaTpoff)ov,  consisting  of  a  versos 
X      trochaicos  dimeter  catalectos  (sec  No.  5)  and  a  versos  iambicos  trimeter  cat- 
alcctos  (see  No.  2);*— 


Some  consider  this  metre  as  fiovoxosikdp  nopoatpo^p}  in  which  case  it  is 
a  versos  trochaicos  pentameter  brachj'catalectos ;  hot,  the  last  sjUable  of  the 
trochaic  line  being  evidently  doobtfol,  we   most  consider  the  metre  as 
bitrrpo^Pf  or  at  least  as  a  versos  asyuartetos. 
ii.  18. 

XIX.  Metrum  lontcum  a  minore,  hUtniKop  rpiaTpo<l>op,  consisting  of  two 
versos  lonici  aminore  tetrameter  acatalecti  (see  No.  25)  and  one  versos  loni- 
cos  a  minoro  dimeter  acatalectos  (see  No.  24) :  — 


iii.  12. 
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LIST    OF    THE    ODES, 


WITH   THEIR    METRES. 


Lib.  L— Od.  1. 

Mebr.    L 

Lib.n.  — Od.  3. 

Metr.  vm. 

2. 

VL 

4. 

VL 

3. 

n. 

5. 

vm. 

4. 

XIL 

6. 

VI. 

5. 

IV. 

7. 

VIIL 

6. 

m. 

8. 

VL 

7. 

XIII. 

9. 

VIIL 

8. 

VIL 

10. 

VI. 

9. 

vm. 

11. 

VIIL 

10, 

VL 

12. 

IIL 

11. 

V. 

13. 

VIIL 

12. 

VL 

14. 

VIIL 

13. 

II. 

15. 

VIII 

14. 

IV. 

16. 

VL 

15. 

m. 

17. 

VIIL 

16. 

vin. 

18. 

XVIII. 

17. 

vm. 

19. 

VIIL 

18. 

V. 

20. 

VIII. 

19. 

IL 

Lib.m.--Od.  1. 

vni. 

20. 

VL 

2. 

VIIL 

21. 

IV. 

3. 

VIIL 

22. 

VL 

4. 

VIIL 

23. 

IV. 

5. 

VIIL 

24. 

HL 

6. 

VIIL 

25. 

VL 

7. 

IV. 

26. 

vm. 

8. 

VL 

27. 

vm. 

9. 

IL 

28. 

XIII. 

10. 

IIL 

29. 

VIIL 

11. 

VI. 

30. 

VI. 

12. 

XIX. 

31. 

vm. 

13. 

IV. 

32. 

VI. 

14. 

VI. 

33. 

m. 

15. 

II. 

34. 

vm. 

16. 

Ill 

35. 

vm. 

17. 

vm. 

36. 

IL 

18. 

VL 

37. 

vm. 

19. 

n. 

38. 

VL 

20. 

VL 

Lib.II.  — Od.  1. 

vm. 

21. 

VHL 

2. 

VI 

22. 

VI. 
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Lib.ia-od.23. 

Mctr.  VllL 

Lib.  IV. 

-Od 

.    9. 

Mctr.  VIII 

24. 

II. 

la 

V. 

25. 

II. 

11. 

VI. 

26. 

VIII. 

12. 

III. 

27. 

VI. 

13. 

IV. 

28. 

n. 

14. 

VIII. 

2a 

vin. 

15. 

VIIL 

30. 

I. 

Epod. 

1 

-10. 

XV. 

Liv.lV.  — Od.    1. 

II. 

11. 

XL 

2. 

VI. 

12. 

XUI. 

3. 

n. 

13. 

X. 

4. 

VIII. 

14. 

XVL 

5. 

III. 

15. 

XVI. 

6. 

VI. 

16. 

XVIL 

7. 

DL 

, 

17. 

XIV. 

8. 

I. 

Carmen  Saeculare. 

VL 

THE   END. 
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